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JANUARY  15,  1959 

Current  Manpower  Situation 

Allowing  for  a  normal  seasonal  decline,  employment  remained  virtually 
unchanged  between  November  and  December.  The  number  of  persons  with 
jobs  at  December  13,  1958  was  estimated  to  be  5,680,000,  down  93,000  from 
November  but  22,000  higher  than  in  December  1957.  Agriculture  accounted 
for  19,000  and  construction  60,000  of  the  decline  during  the  month. 

Unemployment  continued  to  rise  more  slowly  than  in  1957  although 
it  was  at  a  record  level  for  this  time  of  year.  The  number  of  persons  without 
jobs  and  seeking  work  was  estimated  to  be  440,000  (7.2  per  cent  of  the  labour 
force)  in  December,  compared  with  392,000  (6.5  per  cent)  a  year  earlier. 
The  increase  over  the  year  was  largely  confined  to  the  eastern  and  central 
regions  of  the  country.  The  number  on  temporary  layoff  was  estimated  to  be 
26,000,  slightly  fewer  than  a  year  ago. 

Although  employment  in  the  last  half  of  1958  did  not  deviate  to  any 
great  extent  from  the  usual  seasonal  pattern,  it  contrasted  sharply  with  its 
behaviour  in  1957.  In  non-farm  industries  the  decline  from  the  seasonal 
peak  in  July  was  estimated  to  be  125,000,  compared  with  168,000  in  the 
same  period  of  1957.  This  improvement  was  largely  concentrated  in  the  service 
industry,  in  construction,  and  forestry. 

The  relative  improvement  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  has  benefited  male 
workers  to  a  greater  extent  than  females.  Employment  of  men  in  December 
was  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier  in  total,  and  some  36,000  higher  in 
non-farm  industries.  At  mid-year  it  was  70,000  lower  in  total  and  26,000 
lower  in  non-farm  industries.  Among  women,  employment  was  still  higher  in 
December  than  a  year  earlier,  though  not  by  as  much  as  it  was  at  mid-year. 
This  reversal  of  trend  developed  only  in  the  last  quarter;  before  that  employment 
among  women  had  been  showing  increasing  gains. 

This  development  is  related  to  some  extent  to  recent  industrial  changes. 
The  service  industry  has  been  a  major  source  of  labour  demand  throughout 
the  recession.  The  fourth  quarter  was  even  more  active  than  earlier  in  the 
year,  estimated  employment  being  8  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1957.  Most  of  the  employment  gains  were  in  education  and  health  services, 
and  increases  were  recorded  in  the  employment  of  both  men  and  women. 

Employment  in  forestry  has  been  considerably  stronger  than  last  year. 
An  upturn  in  export  demand  early  in  the  year  together  with  the  requirements 
of  a  record  housebuilding  program  have  kept  lumber  and  plywood  plants 
working  at  a  high  level  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  In  turn,  increased  lumber 
production  exerted  pressure  on  the  logging  industry,  but  logging  employment 
was  slow  to  respond  because  a  severe  drought  in  British  Columbia  forced  many 
camps  to  close  down.  At  the  same  time,  pulpwood  production  programs  this 
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winter  are  somewhat  higher  than  the 
depressed  levels  of  last  year.  As  a  result, 
logging  employment  turned  up  quite 
sharply,  contributing  to  lower  unem¬ 
ployment  in  many  areas,  particularly  in 
Quebec  and  British  Columbia.  The 
reduction  is  not  fully  reflected  in  the 
labour  market  classification  (see  page 
10)  because  of  offsetting  increases  in 
some  industrialized  centres  and  because 
in  many  areas  the  unemployment  drop 
was  not  great  enough  to  bring  it  out  of 
the  substantial  labour  surplus  category. 

The  employment  picture  in  Ontario 
is  one  of  mixed  trends.  Manufacturing 
activity  was  stimulated  by  the  settlement 
of  the  steel  strike  in  November  and  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  upturn  in 
motor  vehicle  production.  Automobile 
output  in  the  fourth  quarter  was  well 
ahead  of  a  year  earlier  and  in  view  of 
increased  sales  and  reduced  dealers’ 
stocks  should  continue  to  be  stronger 
in  the  coming  months.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  recovery  in 
other  transportation  equipment  industries,  in  machinery,  or  in  the  heavy 
electrical  apparatus  industry. 

Employment  in  all  regions  has  been  supported  by  an  increase  in  residen¬ 
tial,  commercial  and  institutional  construction.  The  total  of  housing  units 
started  during  the  year  has  been  estimated  to  be  163,000,  about  18  per  cent 
higher  than  the  previous  record  in  1955.  The  number  of  units  under  construc¬ 
tion  was  almost  one-quarter  higher  than  last  year,  which  fact  is  of  particular 
importance  to  winter  employment.  Increased  activity  on  projects  held  up  by 
strikes  this  summer  has  also  had  a  favourable  effect.  The  increase  in  these 
types  of  building  together  with  the  employment  created  by  the  winter  work 
programs  of  the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  governments  has  to  a  large 
extent  offset  the  drop  in  engineering  and  industrial  building  and  has  made 
the  declines  in  this  industry  much  smaller  this  winter  than  last.  Employment 
estimates  were  almost  6  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  earlier  in  October  and 
November  but  by  December  this  gap  had  been  virtually  eliminated. 


Review  and  Outlook 

Apart  from  seasonal  influences  the  general  level  of  employment  changed 
very  little  during  1958.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  the  average  number  of 
persons  with  jobs  was  estimated  to  be  5,722,000  compared  with  5,748,000  in 
1957,  a  drop  of  0.4  per  cent.  The  actual  decline  took  place  over  a  short 
span  of  six  months  in  late  1957  and  early  1958.  Except  for  a  brief  spurt  last 
spring,  however,  recovery  was  slow.  By  the  year-end  total  employment 
(seasonally  adjusted)  had  shown  an  increase  of  about  1  per  cent  since  the 
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February  trough,  the  smallest  increase 
in  four  years. 

Unemployment  increased  quite 
markedly  during  1958  as  employment 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  labour  force.  The  number  of  per¬ 
sons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work 
averaged  6.6  per  cent  of  the  labour  force 
in  1958,  compared  with  4.3  per  cent  for 
1957;  this  was  considerably  more  than 
the  postwar  average.  Since  early  fall, 
however,  unemployment  increased  more 
slowly  than  in  1957  and  recent  reports 
seem  to  indicate  a  continuation  of  this 
trend.  Between  October  and  December, 
the  number  of  persons  without  jobs  and 
seeking  work  was  estimated  to  have  risen 
by  127,000;  during  the  same  period  in 
1957  the  increase  amounted  to  181,000. 

While  weaknesses  are  still  in  evid¬ 
ence  in  certain  industries  there  are  clear 
indications  that  the  improvement  of 
recent  months  is  becoming  more  general. 

Most  of  the  industries  which  dev¬ 
eloped  weaknesses  during  the  recent 
downturn  in  activity  showed  some  improvement  by  the  turn  of  the  year. 
In  aggregate  terms,  the  pickup  in  production  and  employment  has  been  quite 
moderate.  There  are,  however,  strong  indications  that  most  elements  of 
demand  are  expanding.  The  major  exception  is  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment,  which  dropped  very  sharply  early  in  1958  after  rising  for  several 
years.  While  domestic  manufacturers  have  borne  only  part  of  the  reduction 
(most  of  the  impact  has  fallen  on  imports),  the  effect  has  nevertheless  been 
considerable,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  other  iron  and 
steel  products. 

Other  sources  of  demand  have  shown  considerable  strengthening.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  most  recent  reports,  both  exports  and  consumption  expenditures  showed 
gains,  although  the  strongest  support  to  over-all  demand  so  far  has  come  from 
the  consumers.  Between  September  and  October  total  volume  of  retail  trade 
was  7.6  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  before.  This  was  the  most  uniform  increase 
to  occur  in  more  than  a  year.  Very  high  levels  of  personal  incomes  during  the 
year  provided  much  of  this  new  punch  in  consumer  purchases. 

To  what  extent  consumer  demand  will  hold  up  in  the  year  ahead  will 
depend  on  a  number  of  factors,  but  the  outlook,  on  the  whole,  is  encouraging. 
A  resurgence  is  expected  in  consumer  durables,  particularly  automobiles,  sales 
of  which  were  lagging  in  1957  and  1958.  In  fact,  some  improvement  has 
already  occurred;  automobile  sales  in  the  last  quarter  of  1958  showed  a  more- 
than-seasonal  increase.  The  rising  level  of  housing  completions  should  provide 
support  for  some  months  to  the  upward  trend  in  home  appliances  and  various 
other  types  of  household  furnishings. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PAID  WORKERS  IN  THE 
FOUR  LABOUR  MARKET  CATEGORIES 


Jan.  1, 
1959 


1% 


66 072-0— 
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Economic  recovery  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  external  influences, 
and  in  this  respect  recent  economic  developments  in  the  United  States  are 
encouraging.  Production  in  that  country  has  already  recovered  nearly  all  of 
the  previous  decline,  and  employment,  after  making  allowances  for  the  usual 
seasonal  changes,  is  steadily  moving  upwards.  Moreover,  the  present  upswing 
appears  to  be  broadly  based  and  prospects  of  sustained  expansion  are  generally 
considered  to  be  good.  The  improvement  in  United  States  business  has  already 
brought  some  improvement  in  Canadian  exports,  although  further  increases 
are  likely  to  be  hampered  by  lagging  demand  in  other  export  markets. 

Other  market  forces  which  give  promise  of  further  strengthening  in 
business  activity  include  such  factors  as  business  earnings  and  the  volume  of 
inventories.  The  year-long  process  of  stock  reductions  in  manufacturing  appears 
to  be  at  an  end.  Order  backlogs  are  currently  higher  than  they  have  been 
for  a  year. 

In  general,  manufacturing  activity  should  continue  to  expand,  although 
employment  may  not  increase  as  much  as  output  due  to  increased  productivity. 
While  prospects  have  brightened  considerably  for  automobiles,  iron  and  steel 
products  and  household  appliances,  weaknesses  are  likely  to  continue  in  such 
lines  as  industrial  machinery,  heavy  electrical  apparatus  and  railway  rolling 
stock. 

Capital  spending  plans,  in  total,  will  probably  not  change  appreciably 
from  the  level  of  1958,  although  the  make-up  of  the  program  can  be  expected 
to  change.  A  further  rise  in  the  proportion  of  total  outlay  on  building  construc¬ 
tion,  as  opposed  to  engineering  construction  and  industrial  equipment,  seems 
probable.  This  means  that  the  domestic  content  of  the  program  will  remain 
relatively  high.  Large  utility  projects  may  figure  less  prominently  in  investment 
plans  in  the  coming  year  owing  to  termination  of  work  on  developments  such 
as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  major  gas  pipelines. 


LABOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Labour  Market  Areas 

Labour  Surplus* 

Approximate 

Balance 

Labour  Shortage 

i 

2 

3 

4 

Jan.  1 
1959 

Jan.  1 
1958 

Jan.  1 
1959 

Jan.  1 
1958 

Jan.  1 
1959 

Jan.  1 
1958 

Jan.  1 
1959 

Jan.  1 
1958 

Metropolitan . 

6 

8 

6 

4 

Major  Industrial . 

16 

13 

10 

12 

— 

i 

_ 

Major  Agricultural . 

5 

7 

9 

7 

— 

_ 

Minor . 

35 

40 

22 

18 

i 

— 

— 

— 

Total . 

62 

68 

47 

41 

i 

i 

— 

— 

*  See  inside  back  cover,  October  issue. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 


(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  January  10,  1959) 


Principal  Items 

Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 
From 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Dec.  13 

6,120,000 

-  0.2 

+  1  2 

Total  persons  with  jobs . 

Dec.  13 

5,680,000 

-1.6 

+  04 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

Dec.  13 

4,884,000 

+  11.9 

—  1  4 

At  work  less  than  35  hours. . . 

Dec.  13 

624,000 

-49.2 

+  14  7 

With  jobs  but  not  at  work . 

Dec.  13 

172,000 

-  5.0 

+  8.2 

With  jobs  but  on  short  time . 

Dec.  13 

45,000 

-10.0 

-26  2 

On  temporary  layoff  for  the  full  week . 

Dec.  13 

27,000 

+50.0 

-10.0 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work . 

Dec.  13 

440,000 

+21.9 

+  12.2 

Persons  with  jobs  in  agriculture . 

Dec.  13 

633,000 

-  2.9 

-  4.1 

Persons  with  jobs  in  non-agriculture. . . . 

Dec.  13 

5,047,000 

-  1.5 

+  1.0 

Total  paid  workers . 

Dec.  13 

4,597,000 

-  1.4 

+  1.2 

Registered  for  work,  NES  (b) 

Atlantic . 

Dec.  11 

71,700 

+70.7 

+  0.8 

Quebec . . . 

Dec.  11 

175,800 

+44.7 

+  3.1 

Ontario . 

Dec.  11 

178,500 

+33.5 

+  4.7 

Prairie . 

Dec.  11 

79,500 

+53.8 

+  3.8 

Pacific . 

Dec.  11 

68,700 

+37.4 

-  9.9 

Total,  all  regions . 

Dec.  11 

574,200 

+43.9 

+  1.6 

Claimants  for  Unemployment  Insurance  bene- 

fit . 

Dec.  1 

419,233 

+29.6 

+  4.0 

Amount  of  benefit  payments . 

November 

$21,134,688 

+  4.2 

+  11.3 

Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

Nov.  1 

120.0 

-  1.6 

-  4.2 

Manufacturing  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

Nov.  1 

110.1 

-  2.1 

-  5.3 

Immigration . 

1st  9  mos. 

100,131 

_ 

-59.0  (c) 

Destined  to  the  labour  force . 

1st  9  mos 

52,455 

— 

-61.3  (c) 

Conciliation  Services 

Number  of  cases  in  progress . 

October 

868 

-  2.0 

— 

Number  of  workers  involved . 

October 

203,361 

-  7.6 

— 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

No.  of  strikes .  . 

Dec. 

31 

— 

+  4.6  (c) 

No.  of  workers  involved. 

Dec. 

18,129 

— 

+17.5  (c) 

No.  of  days  lost .  . 

Dec. 

243, 105 

— 

+71.5  (c) 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

Nov.  1 

$70 . 99 

+  0.2 

+  3.2 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Nov.  1 

$1.65 

+  0.6 

+  1.5 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

Nov.  1 

40.8 

+  0.2 

+  1.2 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Nov.  1 

$67.48 

+  0.9 

+  2.8 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949  =  100). . 

Dec.  1 

126.2 

-  0.1 

+  2.5 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949  =  10C) . 

Nov.  1 

128.1 

+  0.6 

+  0.3 

Total  labour  income . $000,000 

October 

1,388 

-  1.2 

+  1.8 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1935-39  =  100) . 

November 

290.9 

+  0.9 

+  1.8 

Manufacturing . 

November 

284.9 

+  2.2 

+  1.4 

Durables . 

November 

318.2 

+  3.4 

-  4.4 

Non-Durables . 

November 

263.6 

+  1.2 

+  6.3 

(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from  Labour  Force ,  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also  inside  back  cover,  October  issue. 

(b)  See  inside  back  cover,  October  issue. 

(c)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year  with  total  for  same  period 
previous  year. 
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Labour-Management  Relations 

The  1959  Calendar 

The  major  agreements  in  this  year’s  bargaining  calendar  are  shown  in 
the  list  on  the  facing  page.  Approximately  400,000  of  the  more  than  650,000 
workers  covered  by  agreements  covering  1,000  or  more  employees  will  be 
bargaining  in  1959.  In  contrast  with  the  experience  of  1958,  when  a  large 
number  of  agreements  expired  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  the  majority 
of  workers  covered  by  agreements  expiring  in  1959  will  be  affected  late  in 
the  year.  The  non-operating  railway  agreements  covering  close  to  130,000 
workers,  for  example,  will  expire  in  December. 

Early  this  year,  however,  contracts  will  be  open  in  major  sections  of 
the  rubber  industry,  construction  and  the  broadcasting  industry,  to  name  those 
covering  the  largest  groups  of  workers.  The  bargaining  load  during  most  of 
1959,  however,  does  not  appear  nearly  as  formidable  as  it  did  at  the  outset 
of  1958. 

Carried  over  into  1959  from  last  year  were  important  negotiations  affecting 
the  operating  trades  on  the  railways,  which  were  in  conciliation  at  the  time 
of  writing.  Other  major  negotiations  still  to  be  concluded  involved  Ontario 
Hydro  employees  and  several  important  manufacturing  establishments  in 
Ontario,  such  as  Massey-Harris-Ferguson  Ltd.,  Avro  Aircraft  Ltd.,  Chrysler 
Corporation  of  Canada  and  John  Inglis  Co.  Ltd.  In  all  these,  bargaining  or 
conciliation  continued  into  1959. 

Recent  Negotiations 

The  agreement  concluded  in  late  December  between  the  International 
Nickel  Company  of  Canada  and  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  in  Sudbury  and  Port  Colborne  brought  to  a  close  the  lengthy 
strike  in  these  two  centres.  The  contract  provided  the  15,000  mine  and  mill 
workers  with  a  6-per-cent  wage  boost  spread  over  three  years  and  an  increase 
in  sickness  and  accident  insurance  benefits,  as  well  as  the  re-establishment  of 
the  standard  40-hour  week. 

The  agreement  reached  between  the  United  Automobile  Workers  and 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  in  Windsor  and  Oakville  highlighted  an 
otherwise  relatively  quiet  labour-management  scene  in  the  opening  two  weeks 
of  the  new  year.  The  Ford  contract,  covering  some  12,000  workers,  provided 
for  a  total  of  18  cents  in  wage  increases  spread  over  the  three-year  duration 
of  the  contract.  In  the  past  month,  agreements  were  signed  with  four  other 
bargaining  units  of  a  thousand  workers  or  more.  The  5,000-member  Civil 
Service  Association  of  Saskatchewan  obtained  a  4-per-cent  wage  increase  in 
their  new  yearly  contract.  Imperial  Tobacco  in  Montreal  and  2,100  members 
of  the  Tobacco  Workers’  International  Union  signed  a  contract  providing  for 
a  15-cent  wage  increase  over  two  years.  Flalifax  Shipyards  negotiated  a  two- 
year  contract  with  the  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  in  Halifax  and  Dart¬ 
mouth;  the  agreement  provides  for  a  10-cent  wage  increase  and  added  new 
fringe  benefits.  Finally,  1,300  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and  the 
management  of  the  CPR  Royal  York  Hotel  in  Toronto  settled  for  a  two-year 
contract  that  will  provide  for  a  $3.00-a-week  salary  hike  by  contract  termination 
date,  August  1960. 
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BARGAINING  CALENDAR 

Selected  Major  Contracts  Expiring  in  1959 


INDUSTRY 

First  Quarter 

EMPLOYER 

UNION 

Mining 

Hudson  Bay  Mining,  Flin  Flon 

Various  unions 

Rubber  Products 

Firestone,  Hamilton 

Dominion,  Kitchener  &  St.  Jerome 
Goodyear,  Toronto 

United  Rubber  Workers 

Non-Ferrous  Metal 
Products 

Anaconda — American  Brass, 
Toronto 

United  Automobile  Workers 

Electrical  Supplies 

Northern  Electric,  Montreal 

Employees’  associations 

Petroleum  Products 

Imperial  Oil,  Sarnia 

Joint  Industrial  Council 

Chemical  Products 

CIL,  Brownsburg 

United  Mineworkers 

Construction 

St.  Lawrence  Power  Project;  Con¬ 
tractors  in  Calgary,  Edmonton, 
Flin  Flon  and  Vancouver;  heavy 
construction,  B.C. 

Various  craft  unions 

Communications 

Manitoba  and  B.C.  Telephone 
Companies 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Co. 

Telephone  Workers 

ARTEC 

Electric  Power 

Quebec  Hydro 

Employees’  Association 

Trade 

Quebec,  Toronto  and  Vancouver 

Various  unions 

Public  Service 

Hamilton,  Winnipeg  and  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Saskatchewan 

Public  Service  and 
Municipal  Employees 

Scientific  Services 

Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 

Various  unions 

Second  Quarter 

Logging 

Companies  in  British  Columbia 

Woodworkers 

Mining 

Noranda  Mines 

Steelworkers 

Food  Products 

Canning  Companies,  British 
Columbia 

Fishermen,  Allied  Workers 

Tobacco  Products 

MacDonald,  Montreal 

Tobacco  Workers 

Rubber 

Goodrich,  Kitchener 

United  Rubber  Workers 

Textiles 

Courtaulds,  Cornwall 

Textile  Workers 

Pulp  and  Paper 

Companies  in  British  Columbia 

Papermakers  and  Pulp  and 
Sulphite  Workers 

Farm  Machinery 

International  Harvester,  Hamilton 

Steelworkers 

Primary  Iron  &  Steel 

Electro-Metallurgical,  Welland 

United  Electrical  Workers 

Construction 

Contractors  in  Hamilton,  Winnipeg; 
Ontario  (lathers  and  millwrights) 

Various  craft  unions 

Transportation 

T.C.A. 

Various  unions 

Communications 

Alberta  Government  Telephones 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Electrical  Workers 

Stage  Employees 

Electric  Power 

Quebec  Hydro 

Office  Employees 

Trade 

Dominion  Stores,  Ontario 

Retail-Wholesale 

Public  Service 

Montreal  and  Vancouver 

Toronto 

Hospital  Employees 

Fire  Fighters 

Third  Quarter 

Fishing 

Fishing  Companies  in  British 
Columbia 

Fishermen,  Allied  Workers 

Mining 

Algom  Uranium,  Elliot  Lake 
Northspan,  Elliot  Lake 

Steelworkers 

CLC  local 

Beverages 

Distillers  Corp.,  Montreal 

Distillery  Workers 

Clothing 

Dress  Manufacturing,  Montreal  and 
Toronto 

Ladies’  Garment  Workers 

Printing 

Employers  in  Toronto 

Bookbinders 

Primary  Iron  &  Steel 

Dominion  Steel,  Sydney;  Canadian 

Steelworkers 

Tube,  Montreal 
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INDUSTRY 

EMPLOYER 

UNION 

Non-Ferrous  Metal 

Aluminum  Company,  Kingston 

Steelworkers 

Products 

Cement 

Canada  Cement  Co.,  Canada-wide 

Cement  Workers 

Construction 

Contractors  in  St.  John’s  area, 
Newfoundland 

Carpenters 

Storage 

Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool 

Wheat  Pool  Employees 

Communications 

Bell  Telephone  Company 

Telephone  Employees 

Fourth  Quarter 

Mining 

Iron  Ore  Co.,  Schefferville 

Steelworkers 

Asbestos  Co.,  Thetford  Mines 

Asbestos  Syndicate 

Clothing 

Sportswear  Manufacturers,  Toronto 

Ladies’  Garment  Workers 

Iron  &  Steel  Products 

Page-Hersey  Tubes,  Welland 

United  Electrical  Workers 

American  Can  Company,  Quebec 
and  Ontario 

Can  Workers 

Transportation 

Great  Lakes’  Carriers  Association 

S.I.U. 

Toronto  Transit 

Street  Railway 

Canadian  Railways 

Non-operating  trades 

Electric  Power 

Shawinigan  Water  &  Power 

Employees’  Association 

Public  Service 

Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Winnipeg 

Civic  Employees’  Unions 

Personal  Service 

Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal 

Hotel  &  Restaurant 

NUMBER  OF  CASES 


CONCILIATION  SERVICES  IN  CANADA 

-  1957  -  1958 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS 
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WORK  STOPPAGES  ARISING  FROM  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES 
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Manpower  Situation  in  Local  Areas 

ATLANTIC 

The  seasonal  influences  that  caused 
a  reduction  of  outdoor  activity  in  the 
Atlantic  region  during  October  and  No¬ 
vember  became  more  pronounced  in 
December  and  contributed  to  a  further 
drop  in  employment  in  such  industries 
as  construction,  Ashing,  transportation, 
logging  and  lumbering.  Seasonal  staff 
reductions  occurred  also  in  certain  parts 
of  manufacturing,  notably  food  process¬ 
ing. 

Employment  in  heavy  manufactur¬ 
ing  declined  moderately  during  the  month 
owing  to  layoffs  in  the  shipbuilding  and 
steel  products  industries.  Trade  estab¬ 
lishments  reported  a  busy  month;  staff 
requirements  increased  notably  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Christmas  trade.  In 
mid-December  the  total  number  of  persons  with  jobs  was  estimated  at  468,000, 
a  drop  of  27,000  from  a  month  earlier  and  22,000  from  a  year  ago. 

Employment  in  the  transportation  industry  was  at  a  fairly  low  level  in 
all  parts  of  the  region  throughout  1958.  By  November,  total  employment  in 
the  industry  was  estimated  to  be  about  4  per  cent  lower  than  last  year.  Much 
of  the  drop  can  be  associated  with  the  lower  level  of  freight  shipments.  For 
Canada  as  a  whole,  the  total  volume  of  freight  shipments  was  6  per  cent  lower 
in  October  than  it  was  a  year  earlier. 

Construction  activity  increased  quite  markedly  towards  the  end  of  the 
year.  By  November,  construction  employment  was  higher  than  in  the  previous 
year  in  all  four  of  the  Atlantic  provinces.  Most  of  the  improvement  came  from 
increased  housebuilding;  housing  starts  in  November  were  about  one-third 
greater  than  in  the  same  month  in  1957.  Employment  gains  in  engineering 
construction  were  relatively  small  all  year  compared  with  the  sharp  advances 
in  the  value  of  contracts  awarded.  It  is  not  unusual,  however,  for  engineering 
contracts  to  be  let  well  in  advance  of  initial  construction,  so  that  some  improve¬ 
ment  may  take  place  in  this  sector  during  the  coming  year. 

Forestry  continued  to  be  a  major  source  of  weakness,  although  some  areas 
showed  evidence  of  improvement  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Pulpwood 
logging  in  Newfoundland  was  more  active  in  December  than  in  the  same  month 
last  year  (a  time  when  cutbacks  in  logging  operations  were  taking  place)  but 
was  considerably  below  normal  for  this  time  of  year.  In  New  Brunswick,  some 
improvement  occurred  in  both  pulpwood  logging  and  lumbering  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1958.  By  December,  logging  employment  in  New  Brunswick 
was  almost  30  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  previous  year,  though  it  was  still 
sharply  lower  than  in  1956. 

The  seasonal  increase  in  unemployment  was  widespread  during  the  month 
and  resulted  in  the  reclassification  of  13  of  the  21  areas  from  the  moderate  to 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS-JANUARY  1,  1959 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

MODERATE 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

I  APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 

LABOUR 

SHORTAGE 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(labour  force  75,000  or  more) 

EDMONTON  — 

MONTREAL  -< — 

QUEBEC-LEVIS  ^ — 

St.  John’s 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster 

Windsor 

Calgary 

Halifax 

Hamilton 

OTTAWA-HULL  -< - 

TORONTO  -< — 

Winnipeg 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000-75,000;  6C 
per  cent  or  more  in  non- 
agricultural  activity) 

Corner  Brook 

Cornwall 

FARNHAM-GRANBY  4 — 
Fort  William- 
Port  Arthur 

Joliette 

LAC  ST.  JEAN  -< - 

MONCTON  -< - 

New  Glasgow 

NIAGARA  -4 - 

PENINSULA 

PETERBOROUGH  -< — 

ROUYN-VAL  D’OR  -< - 

Shawinigan 

SHERBROOKE  -4 — 

Sudbury 

SYDNEY  4 - 

TROIS  RIVIERES  -4 - 

Brantford 

GUELPH  -< - 

Kingston 

KITCHENER  — 

London 

Oshawa 

Saint  John 

Sarnia 

Timmins- 

Kirkland  Lake 

Victoria 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL 
AFIEAS 

(labour  force  25,000-75,000;  40 
per  cent  or  more  in  agriculture) 

CHARLOTTETOWN  -4 — 
NORTH  4 — 

BATTLEFORD 

RIVIERE  DU  LOUP  -4 — 
THETFORD-MEGANTIC 

ST.  GEORGES  4 — 

YORKTON  4 — 

Barrie 

BRANDON  «< - 

Chatham 

Lethbridge 

MOOSE  JAW  ^ — 

Prince  Albert 

Red  Deer 

REGINA  -< — 

SASKATOON  — 

MINOR  AREAS 
(labour  force  10,000-25,000) 

Bathurst 

BEAUHARNOIS  4 - 

BRACEBRIDGE  4 - 

BRIDGEWATER  4 - 

CAMPBELLTON  -< - 

CHILLIWACK  4 — 

DAUPHIN  4 - 

DAWSON  CREEK  4 — 

DRUMMONDVILLE  4 - 

EDMUNDSTON  4 — 

FREDERICTON  4 — 

Gaspe 

GRAND  FALLS  -< — 

KENTVILLE  4 — 

MONTMAGNY  4 — 

Newcastle 

NORTH  BAY  -< — 

OKANAGAN  VALLEY  4 — 
OWEN  SOUND  4 — 

PEMBROKE  4 — 

PORTAGE  LA  4 — 

PRAIRIE 

Prince  George 

Prince  Rupert 

QUEBEC  NORTH  -< — 

SHORE 

Rimouski 

STE.  AGATHE-ST. 

JEROME  4 — 

St.  Stephen 

Sorel 

SUMMERSIDE  4 — 

TRURO  4 - 

VALLE  YFIELD  -4 — 

VICTORIAVILLE  4 — 

WEYBURN  4 — 

WOODSTOCK,  N.B.  4 — 

YARMOUTH  4 — 

Belleville-Trenton 
BRAMPTON  4 — 

Central  Vancouver 

Island 

CRANBROOK  4 — 

DRUMHELLER  4 — 

Galt 

GODERICH  4 — 

Kamloops 

LACHUTE-STE. 

THERESE  4 — 

Lindsay 

LISTOWEL  4~ 

MEDICINE  HAT  4 — 
ST.  HYACINTHE  4 — 

St.  Jean 

ST.  THOMAS  4 — 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

SIMCOE  4 — 

STRATFORD  4 — 

SWIFT  CURRENT  4 — 

Trail-Nelson 

WALKERTON  4 — 

WOODSTOCK- 
INGERSOLL  4 — 

Kitimat 
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the  substantial  surplus  category.  At  January  1,  1959,  the  area  classification 
was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  19  (18)* 
in  moderate  surplus,  2  (3). 

Local  Area  Developments 

St.  Johns  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Total  employment  in  the  area 
remained  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago  owing  to  a  more  vigorous  construction 
program. 

Halifax  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  Layoffs  at  the  Halifax  shipyards 
resulted  in  a  slight  decline  in  manufacturing  employment. 

Sydney  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Staff 
reductions  at  the  steel  plant  contributed  to  the  employment  decline. 

Moncton  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Seasonal 
industries  were  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  larger  labour  surplus  in 
this  area. 

Charlottetown,  Grand  Falls,  Summerside,  Bridgewater,  Kentville,  Trnro,  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Campbellton,  Edmundston,  Fredericton  and  Woodstock  (major  agricul¬ 
tural  and  minor)  were  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 

QUEBEC 

Employment  in  the  Quebec  region 
declined  less  than  seasonally  during  the 
month.  At  December  13,  the  number  of 
persons  with  jobs  was  estimated  to  be 
1,578,000,  some  27,000  fewer  than  a 
month  earlier  but  25,000  more  than  a 
year  before.  Outdoor  activities  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  decline  during 
December,  but  construction  and  trans¬ 
portation  held  up  much  better  than  last 
year.  This  was  also  true  of  forestry. 

Reports  from  many  areas  indicate  greater 
activity  this  year  than  last  in  both  lumber 
production  and  pulp  cutting.  As  a  result, 
unemployment  was  lower  than  last  year 
in  more  than  half  of  the  labour  market 
areas  in  the  region.  Manufacturing  em¬ 
ployment  continued  below  last  year’s 
level,  owing  to  reduced  activity  in  iron  and  steel  products,  aircraft,  railway 
rolling  stock  and  shipbuilding  industries. 

Non-farm  employment  was  slightly  higher  in  the  region  during  the  first  1 1 
months  of  the  year  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  This  was  in  contrast 
with  the  marked  year-to-year  decline  in  1957.  The  trade,  finance  and  service 
industries  and  some  sections  of  construction  were  the  main  support  to  over-all 
employment  in  the  region.  Residential  construction  activity  was  at  record  levels. 
Housing  starts  in  the  first  10-month  period  were  about  33  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  same  period  in  1957.  Activity  in  road  and  bridge  construction  was  also 
markedly  higher.  Further  expansion  occurred  in  trade,  finance  and  service  indus¬ 
tries  and  employment  in  these  industries  was  from  2  to  5  per  cent  higher  than 
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in  the  previous  year.  Manufacturing  employment  was,  on  the  average,  some  5 
per  cent  below  the  level  of  the  previous  year.  All  groups  within  manufacturing 
were  lower,  although  the  trends  of  various  groups  differed  considerably.  Employ¬ 
ment  became  firmer  during  the  year  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  as  excess 
inventories  were  reduced  and  demand  in  Canada  and  abroad  improved  slightly. 
Sawmills  experienced  a  good  season  in  the  second  part  of  the  year,  a  high  demand 
for  timber  being  a  contributing  factor.  Primary  and  secondary  textile  plants 
showed  some  signs  of  improvement  since  August,  although  employment  was  still 
well  below  the  level  of  1957.  Employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment  industries  was  about  11  and  12  per  cent  lower  than  in  the 
previous  year.  While  sharp  employment  declines  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end  by  early  in  1958,  the  downward  trend  in  the 
transportation  equipment  industry  was  still  continuing  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mining  employment  was  more  than  5  per  cent  lower  in  1958  than  in  1957. 
While  employment  in  gold  and  non-metal  mining  was  about  7  per  cent  lower, 
the  decline  in  employment  in  base  metal  mining  was  only  half  as  much. 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  the  classifications  of  the  24  areas  in  the 
region  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets) :  in  substantial  surplus, 
21  (23);  in  moderate  surplus,  3  (1). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Unem¬ 
ployment  rose  in  the  Montreal  area  during  the  month,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
seasonal  weakening  in  construction  and  other  outdoor  activities.  Declines  in 
the  construction  and  transportation  industries  more  than  offset  gains  in  trade, 
finance  and  service  industries. 

Quebec-Levis  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 
Unemployment  rose  in  December  but  was  lower  than  last  year  at  this  time. 
Seasonal  layoffs  in  construction  and  transportation  were  mainly  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  unemployment.  Logging  continued  to  be  more  active  than 
a  year  ago;  about  20  per  cent  more  loggers  were  at  work  north  of  Quebec 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

Major  Industrial  Areas  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1:  Lac  St.  Jean, 
J arnham-Granby ,  Rouyn-Val  d’Or,  Sherbrooke  and  Trois  Rivieres.  Unem¬ 
ployment  increased  in  all  these  areas  during  the  month,  but  in  most  cases  was 
less  than  last  year.  Layoffs  in  primary  and  secondary  textiles  were  of  shorter 
duration  than  last  year. 

Riviere  du  Loup  and  Thetford-Megantic-St.  Georges  (major  agricultural)  were 
reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 

Lachute-Ste.  Therese  and  St.  Hyacinthe  (minor)  were  reclassified  from  Group  3 
to  Group  2.  r 

Mr^re3S  Reciassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1:  Beauharnois,  Drummond- 
vdie  Montnmgny,  Quebec  North  Shore,  Ste.  Agathe-St.  Jerome,  Valleyfield 
and  Victoriavdle. 

ONTARIO 

Employment  in  Ontario  declined  seasonally  during  the  month.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  with  jobs  at  December  13  was  estimated  to  be  2  132  000  a 
decline  of  22,000  from  the  previous  month  and  17,000  from  the  previous  year. 
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The  month-to-month  decline  in  employ¬ 
ment  was  almost  entirely  in  the  non-farm 
industries,  whereas  agriculture  accounted 
for  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  decline 
over  the  year.  Unemployment  increased 
during  the  month  and  continued  higher 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Economic  conditions  in  general 
compared  favourably  with  those  of  last 
year.  Most  of  the  decline  in  non-agricul- 
tural  industries  during  December  was 
due  to  seasonal  declines  in  construction, 
lake  shipping,  and  food  and  beverages. 

In  addition,  there  were  temporary  lay¬ 
offs  for  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
holidays  and  for  inventory  taking.  In 
Northern  Ontario,  the  increased  unem¬ 
ployment  resulting  from  the  decline  in 
mining  and  the  after-effects  of  the  strike  at  the  International  Nickel  plant  in 
Sudbury  were  still  in  evidence. 

In  spite  of  the  weather-enforced  curtailment  in  construction,  the  building 
industry  in  general  remained  very  active,  and  the  number  of  houses  as  well 
as  of  institutional  and  commercial  buildings  under  construction  was  much  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  The  decline  in  construction  affected  employment  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  particularly  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  resulting  in  layoffs  in 
plants  producing  structural  steel  and  sheet  metal.  In  other  sectors  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  weaknesses  persisted  in  machinery  manufacturing  and  in 
the  heavy  electrical  apparatus  industry,  whereas  the  farm  implements  industry 
showed  continued  strength  and  was  preparing  for  a  busy  season.  New  strength 
was  derived  from  the  continuing  improvement  in  the  automobile  industry. 
Motor  vehicle  production  in  December  rose  by  15  per  cent  from  the  previous 
month,  exceeding  last  year’s  low  level  by  some  48  per  cent.  The  employment 
effects  of  this  production  increase  were  evident  in  many  parts  of  the  region. 
Forestry  showed  renewed  seasonal  activity,  with  the  employment  level  above 
that  of  last  year. 

Eighteen  of  the  34  areas  in  the  region  were  reclassified  during  the  month, 
all  to  categories  denoting  increased  unemployment.  At  January  1,  the  area 
classification  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial 
surplus,  9  (8);  in  moderate  surplus,  25  (25);  in  balance,  0(1). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Metropolitan  Areas  Where  Classification  Unchanged:  Hamilton  (Group  2)  — 
Total  industrial  employment  was  considerably  lower  than  last  year.  Unem¬ 
ployment  increased,  due  to  a  decline  in  construction,  sheet  metal  and  rolling 
stock  production.  Windsor  (Group  1) — Unemployment  increased  considerably 
during  the  month,  due  to  a  decline  in  construction  and  considerable  layoffs  in 
food  and  beverages  and  iron  and  steel  products.  Total  industrial  employment 
was  much  below  last  year’s  level. 

Metropolitan  Areas  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2:  Ottawa-Hull — The 
reclassification  was  mainly  the  result  of  a  seasonal  decline  in  construction, 
although  much  building  activity  is  continuing  unabated.  Seasonal  declines 
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occurred  also  in  food  and  beverages.  Total  industrial  employment  was  notice¬ 
ably  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Toronto — Seasonal  layoffs  took  place  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  transportation.  Layoffs  also  occurred  in  plants  producing  structural 
steel,  sheet  metal  and  heavy  electrical  apparatus.  Total  industrial  employment 
showed  little  change  from  the  year  before. 

Major  Industrial  Areas  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2:  Guelph  and 
Kitchener— Reclassification  was  due  mainly  to  seasonal  declines  in  construction 
and  to  temporary  layoffs  for  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  holidays. 

Major  Industrial  Areas  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1:  Niagara  Penin¬ 
sula — Considerable  layoffs  occurred  in  iron  and  steel  products  manufacturing 
plants.  Peterborough — layoffs  occurred  in  electrical  apparatus  and  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment. 

Minor  Areas  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2:  Brampton,  Goderich, 
Listowel,  St.  Thomas,  Simcoe,  Stratford,  Walkerton,  Woodstock-Ingersoll. 
Minor  Areas  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1:  Bracebridge,  North  Bay, 
Owen  Sound,  Pembroke. 


PRAIRIE 


Employment,  though  experiencing 
the  usual  seasonal  decline,  held  up  rela¬ 
tively  well  in  December.  The  estimated 
number  of  persons  with  jobs  at  December 
13,  1958  was  988,000,  which  was  21,000 
higher  than  the  year  before.  There  was 
a  decrease  of  some  13,000  from  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  this  was  only  about  half  the 
decline  that  occurred  in  the  same  month 
of  the  two  previous  years.  The  non-farm 
decline  was  comparable  to  last  year’s  but 
in  agriculture  it  was  considerably  less 
than  half  as  large. 

In  the  first  half  of  December,  strong 
Christmas  sales  added  buoyancy  to  trade 
and  transportation  employment.  The 
usual  construction  decline  was  most 


noticeable  in  general  engineering,  but  its 
seventy  was  mitigated  by  a  record  level  of  housebuilding  and  generally  favour¬ 
able  weather.  Consequently,  about  10  per  cent  more  were  employed  in  con- 
stiuction  than  a  year  earlier.  A  high  level  of  activity  in  beverages  and  food 
piocessing,  including  a  particularly  heavy  livestock  run,  contributed  strength 
to  general  manufacturing,  in  which  only  sporadic  cutbacks  were  evident. 

e  increase  in  unemployment,  and  its  total,  were  very  near  to  the  figures 
of  last  year.  In  the  month,  14  labour  market  areas  were  reclassified'' into 
categories  denoting  increased  unemployment,  making  the  classification  of  the 
20  areas  on  January  1  as  follows  (last  year’s  totals  in  brackets):  in  substantial 
surplus  8  (9);  in  moderate  surplus  12  (11). 


Local  Area  Developments 

Calgary  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  A  very  high  rate  of  cnmtmrti™ 
w„h  building  permits  for  the  year  almost  double  fte  figure  to  W57  ”  ’ 
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instrumental  in  maintaining  employment.  Some  scattered  shortages  of  skilled 
personnel  such  as  nurses  and  mechanics  existed. 

Edmonton  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  An 
increase  in  the  surplus  of  construction  workers  was  most  marked  and  there  was 
some  reduction  of  staff  in  steel  milling  and  aircraft  plants.  Registrations  of  men 
at  the  local  office  of  the  National  Employment  Service  were  appreciably  down 
from  last  year,  but  registrations  of  female  sales,  clerical  and  service  workers 
were  higher.  Employment  in  forestry  was  improved. 

Winnipeg  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  High  activity  in  food  process¬ 
ing,  farm  implements  and  sheet  metal  products  lent  strength  to  manufacturing. 
Heavy  retail  and  mail  order  demand,  higher-than-average  snow  clearance  and  a 
relatively  high  level  of  residential  construction  kept  registrations  at  the  National 
Employment  Service  below  last  year’s  level. 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  1.  Forestry 
employment  evidenced  no  improvement,  and  the  seasonal  layoff  of  stevedores, 
ships  crew,  and  grain  handlers  that  occurred  at  the  close  of  navigation  increased 
unemployment.  Canadian  Car  Company  released  100  men.  Trade  and  con¬ 
struction  were  slightly  down  from  last  year. 

Saskatoon  and  Regina  (major  agricultural)  were  reclassified  from  Group  3  to 
Group  2.  Work  on  large  construction  projects,  in  farming,  and  in  transportation 
continued  to  slacken  with  the  onset  of  winter. 

Other  areas  reclassified:  Brandon  and  Moose  Jaw  (major  agricultural)  from 
Group  3  to  Group  2;  North  Battleford  and  Yorkton  (major  agricultural)  from 
Group  2  to  Group  1;  Swift  Current,  Drumheller  and  Medicine  Hat  (minor) 
from  Group  3  to  Group  2;  Weyburn  (minor)  from  Group  3  to  Group  1; 
Dauphin,  Portage  La  Prairie,  and  Dawson  Creek  (minor)  from  Group  2  to 
Group  1.  Road  construction  and  repair,  of  significant  effect  on  employment 
in  the  Prairies,  and  most  kinds  of  farm  work  have  come  to  a  standstill.  Few 
alternative  opportunities  for  labour  exist  in  the  smaller  centres. 

PACIFIC 

The  recovery  in  logging  and  con¬ 
struction  was  still  in  evidence  during 
December,  with  a  resulting  improvement 
in  employment  conditions.  Persons  with 
jobs  were  estimated  to  be  574,000  at 
mid-month,  only  slightly  fewer  than  a 
month  earlier  and  15,000  more  than  last 
year.  Unemployment,  though  still  high 
in  relation  to  the  Canada  average,  was 
less  than  last  year  as  a  proportion  of  the 
labour  force. 

Throughout  the  year  activity  in  the 
construction  industry  was  well  down 
from  1957  owing  to  industrial  disputes 
and  reduced  investment  in  utilities,  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturing,  oil  refining 
and  aluminum  smelting.  Employment 
rose  gradually  during  the  second  half  of 
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the  year  after  the  strike  settlement  in  Vancouver.  In  addition,  the  value  of 
contracts  awarded  for  most  types  of  construction  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
year  was  markedly  higher  than  for  the  same  period  in  1957.  House  building 
is  providing  much  greater  support  to  employment  this  winter  than  last,  the 
number  of  units  under  construction  being  about  one-third  higher. 

In  November,  manufacturing  employment  was  at  about  the  same  level 
as  last  year  although  trends  in  the  component  industries  differed  sharply.  A 
strong  demand  for  lumber  and  plywood  has  provided  most  of  the  stimulus  in 
recent  months.  Shipbuilding,  on  the  other  hand,  was  down  98  per  cent  from 
last  year  and  not  much  rehiring  is  expected  before  mid-1959.  Employment 
was  also  down  significantly  at  the  Kitimat  smelter  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  products. 

As  usual,  logging  in  many  areas  was  curtailed  during  December  by  heavy 
snow  but  the  industry  was  generally  much  more  active  than  last  winter.  As 
a  result,  unemployment  was  lower  in  most  parts  of  the  region.  The  area 
classification  of  the  11  labour  market  areas  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures 
in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus  5  (9);  in  moderate  surplus  5  (2);  in 
balance  1  (0). 


Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver-New  Westminster  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  the  last  quarter  of  1958  declined  less  than  usual  and  was  close  to  the 
year-earlier  figure.  Sales  of  plywood  reached  a  new  record  in  1958  and  extra 
shifts  have  been  added  to  rebuild  depleted  stocks.  Sawmill  production  was 
maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level  with  few  shutdowns  for  seasonal  reasons. 
No  further  layoffs  from  local  shipyards  were  reported,  although  staffs  were 
well  down  from  summer  levels.  A  substantial  volume  of  new  construction 
work  has  been  initiated  in  recent  months  which,  together  with  the  high  level  of 
housing  and  the  carry-over  from  projects  held  up  by  industrial  disputes  last 
summer,  ensures  that  construction  employment  will  be  higher  this  winter  than 
last.  Mining  and  exploration  activity  was  cut  down  by  weather  conditions  but 
the  generally  brighter  outlook  for  base  metals  indicates  an  early  rehiring  of 
miners  next  spring.  Registrations  at  National  Employment  Service  offices, 
although  still  substantial,  were  8  per  cent  lower  than  last  year. 

Minor  Areas  Reclassified:  Cranbrook  (from  Group  3  to  Group  2),  Chiliwack 
(from  Group  2  to  Group  1),  Okanagan  Valley  (from  Group  2  to  Group  1). 
Increased  unemployment  in  these  areas  was  largely  of  a  seasonal  nature, 
notable  layoffs  occurring  in  construction  and  fruit  processing  plants.  Heavy 
snowfall  resulted  in  the  shutdown  of  numerous  logging  and  sawmill  operations. 


The  Current  Manpower  and  Labour  Relations  Review  is  prepared  in  the 

Economics  and  Research  Branch. 
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NOTES  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


Authorize  Quebec  Municipalities 
To  Join  in  Winter  Work  Plan 

With  the  enactment  December  17  of  a 
bill  authorizing  Quebec  municipalities  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  federal 
Government  to  share  direct  payroll  costs 
of  additional  winter  work  projects  to  ease 
unemployment,  all  10  provinces  are  now 
participating  in  the  plan.  By  December  1, 
the  date  on  which  the  plan  became  effective, 
eight  provinces  had  agreed  to  participate 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1958,  p.  1345). 

Quebec  did  not  offer  further  incentives, 
as  did  Prince  Edward  Island,  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  but 
the  bill  authorizes  municipalities  to  make 
the  necessary  borrowings  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  projects.  This  will  enable  them  to 
circumvent  the  delays  they  usually  encoun¬ 
ter  in  borrowing  funds  for  works  projects. 

On  December  23,  Hon.  Michael  Starr, 
Minister  of  Labour,  reported  that  525 
projects  valued  at  $27,000,000  and  provid¬ 
ing  direct  employment  of  9,400  men  had 
been  approved  under  the  plan  up  to 
December  22,  and  that  a  further  62  were 
still  being  processed.  At  that  time,  Quebec 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  had  not  sub¬ 
mitted  any  projects  for  federal  approval. 

Apart  from  the  direct  employment  of 
9,400  men  for  an  estimated  590,000  man- 
days  up  to  April  30,  when  the  federal 
cost-sharing  offer  ends,  Mr.  Starr  said  he 
expected  the  program  to  provide  jobs  for 
others  on  related  activities,  such  as  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  water  and 
sewage  pipes,  and  construction  materials, 
and  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  tracks 
and  other  equipment. 

Shortly  before  passing  its  bill,  Quebec 
enacted  another  increasing  to  $20,000,000 
from  $15,000,000  a  government  fund  used 
to  make  assistance  payments  to  rural  muni¬ 
cipalities  that  build  waterworks  or  sewer 
systems. 


Manitoba  Labour  Brief  Urges 
Action  against  Unemployment 

In  its  annual  memorandum  of  legislative 
requests  the  Manitoba  Federation  of  La¬ 
bour  recently  asked  the  Government  of 
Manitoba  to  make  a  number  of  charges  in 
labour  legislation  and  also  proposed  mea¬ 


sures  to  deal  with  unemployment  in  the 
province. 

The  Federation  asked  that  the  minimum 
wage  rate  be  raised  to  $1.25  an  hour  for  all 
workers.  The  present  rates  are  60  cents  for 
males  and  from  54  to  58  cents  for  females. 

Proposed  changes  in  legislation  included: 

Amendment  of  the  Employment  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  to  provide  for  a  weekly  day  of 
rest  for  all  employees,  doing  away  with 
the  exception  now  allowed  by  the  Act,  and 
for  seven  paid  statutory  holidays  for  all 
employees. 

Amendment  of  the  Vacations  with  Pay 
Act  to  provide  for  two  weeks  vacation 
after  one  year’s  service  and  three  weeks 
after  five  years. 

Increases  in  benefits  paid  under  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act,  including  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  payable  for  total 
disability,  both  temporary  and  permanent, 
to  $25  a  week  from  the  present  $15,  as 
recommended  in  the  Turgeon  report.  The 
federation  would  have  average  earnings  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  set  at  a  maximum 
of  $5,000.  Extension  of  coverage  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  wholesale  and  retail  establish¬ 
ments,  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  hotels 
and  restaurants,  and  privately  owned  radio 
stations,  as  well  as  clerical  workers,  was 
also  requested. 

Changes  in  the  Labour  Relations  Act, 
including  the  repeal  of  Section  38  (2), 
which,  according  to  the  Federation,  opens 
the  door  for  the  Minister  of  Labour  to 
bind  the  parties  to  acceptance  of  the  report 
of  a  conciliation  board,  into  a  board  of 
arbitration,  before  a  board  is  appointed  . 

Proposals  for  relieving  unemployment 
made  in  the  brief  included  the  formation 
of  a  public  works  program  and  a  low-cost 
subsidized  rental  housing  program,  and  the 
immediate  enactment  of  a  maximum  work 
week  of  40  hours. 


NAME  Planning  Merger  with 
Railway,  Transport  Workers 

A  merger  is  planned  between  the  National 
Association  of  Marine  Engineers  (CLC) 
and  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Rail¬ 
way,  Transport  and  General  Workers 
(CLC),  according  to  Richard  Greaves, 
President  of  the  Engineers,  and  Elroy  Rob¬ 
son,  Vice-President  of  the  Brotherhood. 
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Unions  Stage  4-Day  Boycott  of 
“Flags  of  Convenience”  Ships 

An  international  boycott  against  ships 
flying  “flags  of  convenience”,  imposed  for 
the  four  days  December  1  to  4  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  International  Transport 
Workers’  Federation,  appears  to  have  been 
largely  effective  in  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  ports,  but  to  have  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  demonstration  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  including  Europe,  where  the 
boycott  originated. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  boycott  in  the 
United  States,  members  of  the  American 
unions  participating,  which  included  the 
National  Maritime  Union,  the  Seafarers’ 
International  Union,  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  Association,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  were 
reported  to  have  been  successful  in  tem¬ 
porarily  stopping  the  loading  or  unloading 
of  some  75  “runaway”  ships  which  were 
formerly  of  American  registry.  The  U.S. 
unions  limited  their  boycott  to  former 
American  ships. 

The  total  number  of  ships  affected  by 
the  boycott  is  estimated  to  have  reached 
125  in  the  United  States,  eight  in  Canada, 
and  30  in  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

1  he  target  set  by  the  62-nation  International 
Transport  Workers’  Federation  had  been  to 
tie  up  1,000  ships  in  ports  all  over  the 
world  in  a  move  to  unionize  75,000  seamen. 

Of  1,800  ships  that  fly  the  flags  of 
Panama,  Liberia,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica 
to  avoid  taxation  and  obtain  cheaper 
labour,  about  45  per  cent  are  said  to  be 
owned  by  Americans,  45  per  cent  by 
Greeks,  and  10  per  cent  by  other  nationals. 

We  first  of  all  want  to  induce  the 
companies  to  conclude  wage  agreements 
which  will  correct  to  some  extent  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  which  exist,”  said  Omer 
Becu,  General  Secretary  of  the  ITWF,  in 
explaining  the  object  of  the  boycott.  “But 
we  also  want  this  action  to  attract  public 
attention  to  this  fundamental  problem 
which  may  affect  the  entire  economics  of 
traditional  maritime  nations.” 

The  minimum  wage  sought  by  the  Feder¬ 
ation  was  10  per  cent  more  than  the  rate 
set  by  the  National  Maritime  Board  of 
Great  Britain,  or  about  $120  a  month. 
Able-bodied  American  seamen  earn  more 
than  $500  a  month.  However,  it  is  reported 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  conditions 
aboard  the  “flag-of-convenience”  ships  are 
usually  high,  and  that  wages  are  much 
better  than  on  British  ships. 

The  attitude  of  dock  workers  around  the 
world  to  the  boycott  was  described  by  Mr. 
Becu  as  “not  favourable,  but  not  bad”.  At 


first  the  boycott  was  partly  successful  in 
Belgium  ports.  But  it  was  cancelled  in 
Holland  when  two  of  the  three  main  Dutch 
trade  union  organizations  refused  their 
support,  after  some  hesitation,  on  the  first 
day.  It  failed  in  France,  where  most  dockers 
belong  to  a  Communist  organization  which, 
since  the  boycott  was  sponsored  by  the 
ICFTU,  refused  support.  West  German 
and  Italian  stevedores  declined  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  boycott.  In  Greek  ports,  also, 
it  was  said  to  have  been  not  very  effective. 

In  Vancouver,  two  court  injunctions  were 
granted  against  the  boycott  picketing  of  the 
“PanLibHonCo”  or  “Panhonlibco”  ships, 
and  in  Montreal  police  banned  pickets 
under  a  Canadian  law  which  forbade  picket¬ 
ing  inside  harbour  property.  The  Federal 
District  Court  in  New  York  City  refused 
to  grant  an  injunction  against  the  boycott. 
The  presiding  judge  said  that  he  lacked 
jurisdiction,  but  observed  that  if  he  had 
had  jurisdiction  he  would  have  been  inclined 
to  decide  against  issuing  an  injunction. 


3-Year  Pact  on  U.S.  Pattern 
Signed  by  UAW,  GM  of  Canada 

Following  six  months  of  negotiations, 
General  Motors  of  Canada  and  the  United 
Auto  Workers  on  December  5  signed  a 
three-year  contract  covering  employees  of 
the  firm  at  Oshawa,  Windsor,  London,  St. 
Catharines  and  Toronto. 

The  agreement  was  similar  to  agreements 
signed  by  the  UAW  with  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  United  States  (L.G.,  Nov. 
1958,  p.  1260).  But  the  Canadian  auto 
worker  still  gets  40  cents  an  hour  less  than 
his  U.S.  counterpart. 

UAW  Canadian  Director  George  Burt 
said  the  settlement  marks  the  first  time 
since  GM  workers  were  organized  in  1937 
that  the  Canadians  have  been  able  to 
obtain  the  full  U.S.  settlement  without  a 
strike. 

A  major  gain  for  the  Canadians,  different 
from  the  U.S.  provisions,  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  pension  plan  that  will  add  $8 
a  month  to  pensioners  at  age  70  for  a 
total  of  $80.50. 

It  was  expected  that  the  GM  contract 
would  serve  as  a  pattern  for  agreements 
between  the  UAW  and  Ford  of  Canada 
and  Chrysler  Corporation  of  Canada.  Nego¬ 
tiations  with  both  firms  were  still  in  progress 
at  press  time. 

Improvements  in  the  new  contract  besides 
the  pension  provision  were: 

An  annual  increase  of  6  per  cent  an 
hour  or  2i  per  cent,  whichever  is  greater 
each  year  of  the  three-year  contract  for  a 
total  of  18  cents.  The  first  6-cent  boost 
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was  made  retroactive  to  September  1,  1958; 
the  second  will  take  effect  October  1,  1959; 
the  final  one  becomes  due  November  1, 
1960.  Skilled  workers  get  a  boost  of  8 
cents.  With  the  first  boost  minimum  wages 
at  most  GM  plants  will  go  to  $1.94  an 
hour;  $2.39  to  $2.62  for  skilled  workers. 

— Supplementary  unemployment  benefits 
at  the  rate  of  65  per  cent  of  take  home 
pay  for  the  full  period  of  a  layoff.  The 
old  plan  reduced  benefits  to  60  per  cent 
after  four  weeks. 

- — Severance  pay  for  employees  with  two 
or  more  years  service  if  permanently  laid 
off. 

— Incorporation  of  12  cents  of  the  20- 
cents-an-hour  cost-of-living  bonus  into  the 
basic  rate. 

— A  minimum  of  $500  additional  life 
insurance  for  every  employee. 

— Increase  of  $13  a  week  in  sickness  and 
accident  benefits  at  no  extra  cost  to  em¬ 
ployees. 

An  unusual  provision  in  the  agreement 
was  the  one  that  increased  by  10  cents 
for  each  year  of  service  the  pensions  of 
retired  GM  workers — from  $2.25  times 
years  of  service  to  $2.35  times  years  of 
service. 


Plumbers  Union,  25  Contractors 
Sign  Nation-Wide  Agreement 

A  nation-wide  agreement  setting  mini¬ 
mum  wage  rates  for  12,000  Canadian 
plumbers  has  been  signed  between  the 
International  Association  of  Journeymen 
and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe 
Fitting  Industry  and  a  group  of  25  con¬ 
tractors  who  operate  on  a  national  basis. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  wage  of 
$2.25  an  hour  for  plumbers  in  the  four 
eastern  provinces  and  $2.35  an  hour  for 
those  in  the  other  provinces. 

Contractors  covered  by  the  agreement 
are  engaged  in  oil  refinery  construction  and 
other  large  projects. 

Recently,  the  union  also  signed  a  national 
pipeline  agreement  calling  for  increases  of 
30  cents  an  hour  for  600  union  members 
employed  in  pipeline  construction. 


George  Home  Named  Director 
Of  Political  Education  by  CLC 

George  Home,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  British  Columbia  Federation  of  Labour, 
was  named  last  month  to  be  Director  of 
Political  Education  of  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress.  He  succeeds  the  late  Howard 
Conguergood. 

At  the  same  time,  Henry  Rhodes,  Re¬ 
gional  Director  of  Organization,  Ontario, 


was  appointed  Assistant  Director  of  Organi¬ 
zation  at  CLC  headquarters.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Harry  Simon,  a  CLC  organi¬ 
zer  in  Ontario. 

Another  appointment  last  month  was 
that  of  Emile  Boudreau  of  Montreal  to  be 
Assistant  to  the  Quebec  Director  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  northwest  Quebec 
area,  with  headquarters  at  Rouyn. 

Mr.  Home  was  born  in  Glasgow  and 
came  to  Canada  in  1926.  He  joined  the 
Marine  Workers  and  Boilermakers’  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  in  Vancouver  in  1942  and 
became  Vice-President  the  following  year. 
He  later  joined  the  United  Steelworkers  and 
in  1945  he  became  a  member  of  the  United 
Packinghouse  Workers.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  Vancouver  Labour  Council 
in  1948  and  later  that  year  became  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  of  the  British  Columbia 
Federation  of  Labour  of  the  former  Cana¬ 
dian  Congress  of  Labour.  With  the  merger 
of  the  two  provincial  federations,  following 
the  merger  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour, 
he  was  again  elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  Rhodes  became  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Em¬ 
ployees  and  Other  Transport  Workers  at 
Windsor,  Ont.,  23  years  ago.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  elected  President  of  the  division 
and  in  1942  joined  the  staff  of  the  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labour.  He  was  appointed 
Ontario  Regional  Director  in  1947.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  merger  of  the  two  congresses  he 
went  to  Regina  as  Regional  Director  for 
the  Prairie  Provinces  and  early  in  1958 
returned  to  the  Ontario  position. 

Harry  Simon  first  joined  the  Fur  Work¬ 
ers’  Union  in  Toronto  in  1925  and  four 
years  later,  at  the  age  of  19,  became  a 
business  agent  for  the  union,  the  youngest 
in  Canada.  In  1944  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Canadian  staff  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  and  following  the  merger 
became  a  member  of  the  CLC  organiza¬ 
tional  staff.  He  now  holds  membership  in 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters. 


Immigration  Less  Than  Half 
Of  1957’s  Nine-Month  Total 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1958 
Canada  admitted  100,131  immigrants  com¬ 
pared  with  244,266  in  the  same  period  in 
1957,  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  has  reported. 

Immigrants  destined  for  the  labour  force 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1958  totalled 
52,455,  compared  with  135,675  for  the 
same  period  in  1957. 
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Former  UIC  Staff  Official, 

Oliver  Shaw  Dies  in  Ottawa 

Oliver  James  Shaw,  former  Director  of 
Staff  Relations  for  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  at  Ottawa,  died  at 
his  home  during  November  at  the  age  of 
64. 

During  his  51  years  of  Government  serv¬ 
ice  Mr.  Shaw  held  administrative  posts  in 
the  Department  of  National  Defence,  Pub¬ 
lic  Archives  and  in  the  office  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Shaw  became  Director  of  Staff  Rela¬ 
tions  in  1943  and  retired  in  1955. 


Agree  to  Four-Man  Crew  in 
Jet  Airliners;  Settle  Strike 

The  dispute  between  two  unions  in  the 
United  States  over  the  question  of  whether 
the  third  man  in  the  cockpit  of  new  com¬ 
mercial  jet  aircraft  shall  or  shall  not  be 
required  to  take  pilot  training  will  likely 
be  settled  by  adding  a  fourth  man  to  the 
crew. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  Eastern 
Air  Lines  reached  agreement  with  the  Flight 
Engineers’  International  Association  that  it 
would  not  require  flight  engineers  to  have 
pilot  training,  and  with  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  that  a  third  pilot  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  crew  of  all-jet  aircraft  and 
that  he  shall  be  in  addition  to  a  flight 
engineer. 

The  air  line  is  not  expected  to  have  any 
all-jet  aircraft  until  April  1  next  year. 

The  two  settlements  brought  an  end  to 
a  strike  by  the  Flight  Engineers  that  lasted 
38  days.  A  similar  strike  over  pilot  training 
for  the  third  man  in  an  aircraft’s  flying 
crew,  called  by  the  ALPA  against  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines,  was  still  in  progress  at  press 
time. 

The  contention  of  the  Pilots  Association 
has  been  that  the  third  man,  who  on 
propellor-driven  planes  is  a  flight  engineer, 
should,  on  jet  aircraft,  be  required  to 
qualify  as  a  pilot.  The  union  was  supported 
in  this  contention  by  the  recommendation 
made  last  July  by  an  emergency  fact-finding 
board  appointed  by  President  Eisenhower. 
Last  summer  Eastern  Air  Lines  agreed  with 
the  pilots  to  enforce  this  rule. 

The  Flight  Engineers’  International  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  fear  that  enforcement  of  the 
rule  would  drive  their  organization  out  of 
existence,  dispute  the  need  for  pilot’s 
training  for  the  third  man  in  the  cockpit. 
They  protested  when  Eastern  Air  Lines 
decided  to  enforce  the  rule,  and  on  Novem¬ 
ber  24  they  finally  went  on  strike  against 
the  company. 


On  December  18  the  “third  man”  issue 
was  complicated  by  a  ruling  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  that  flight  training 
was  not  required  as  a  safety  qualification 
for  the  engineer  third  man  on  jet  passenger 
aircraft. 

The  Board  said  that  it  was  ruling  simply 
from  a  safety  standpoint,  whereas  the 
earlier  finding  of  the  fact-finding  board,  in 
the  words  of  the  CAB  chairman,  “was 
addressed  primarily  to  the  labour  dispute 
and  raised  no  safety  considerations  not 
previously  considered  by  the  Board”. 

C.  R.  Smith,  President  of  American  Air 
Lines,  was  reported  to  have  at  first  said 
that  adding  a  third  pilot  would  be  plain 
featherbedding.  But  he  was  said  to  have 
changed  his  mind  later,  after  the  company’s 
operations  men,  who  had  been  studying  the 
line’s  first  jet  in  test  runs  since  October, 
reported  that  a  third  pilot  was  needed, 
along  with  an  engineer.  The  plane,  they 
said,  flies  so  fast  that  two  pilots  should 
always  be  at  the  controls,  and  a  third  pilot 
is  required  to  take  over  when  one  of  the 
other  two  is  taking  a  break.  The  third  pilot 
would  also  handle  communications  and 
navigation. 


ITU  and  LithograpFiers  Sign 
Mutual  Co-operation  Agreement 

A  “mutual  co-operation”  pact  was  signed 
last  month  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  (AFL-CIO-CLC)  and  the 
Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America. 

No  plans  were  made  for  a  merger,  but 
the  two  unions  declared  that  “it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  two  organizations  will  carry 
on  closely  correlated  activities  in  organiz¬ 
ing. . .  and  in  collective  bargaining  and 
economic  activities”. 

The  two  graphic  arts  unions  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  $100,000  fund  and  co-ordinating 
committee  to  look  after  their  mutual  affairs, 
following  lengthy  discussions.  The  two 
unions  will  have  equal  representation  on 
the  committee.  The  fund  will  be  spent  in 
situations  where  both  unions  are  involved 
in  organizing  employees. 

The  typographical  union  has  a  member¬ 
ship  estimated  to  be  102,000  (7,500  in 
Canada);  the  lithographers,  36,000  (2,500 
in  Canada). 


Teamsters  Ordered  to  Cancel 
Plans  for  Special  Convention 

A  United  States  federal  district  judge  has 
ordered  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  to  obey  all  outstanding  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  all  reasonable  ones  in  the 
future,  of  the  Board  of  Monitors  that  he 
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appointed  a  year  ago  (L.G.,  Feb.  1958, 
p.  143).  He  also  ordered  the  union  to 
revoke  the  special  convention  call  issued 
in  October  (L.G.,  Nov.  1958,  p.  1257). 

The  judge’s  order  was  in  answer  to  a 
plea  from  the  monitors  that  he  strengthen 
their  authority  because  the  Teamsters  had 
been  refusing  to  implement  their  recom¬ 
mendations  for  cleaning  up  the  union. 

The  union  was  told  in  the  court  order 
to  obey  1 1  specific  orders  issued  by  the 
monitors. 


“Provincial  Labour  Standards” 
1958  Edition  Now  Available 

A  new  edition  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  publication  Provincial  Labour  Stand¬ 
ards,  dated  October  1958,  is  now  available. 

The  bulletin  sets  out  in  tabular  or  sum¬ 
mary  form  the  standards  set  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  types  of  labour  laws  in  the  Canadian 
provinces.  Subjects  covered  include  child 
labour,  holidays,  hours  of  work,  minimum 
wages,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  workmen’s 
compensation,  fair  employment  practices 
and  weekly  rest-day. 

One  of  the  principal  changes  since 
December  1956,  when  the  bulletin  was  last 
revised,  was  the  enactment  in  Nova  Scotia 
of  legislation  to  provide  for  annual  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay.  This  Act,  which  provides 
for  a  vacation  with  pay  of  at  least  one 
week  after  a  year  of  employment,  went 
into  force  on  January  1,  1959.  A  further 
change  in  vacations  with  pay  legislation  was 
that  the  Saskatchewan  Annual  Holidays  Act 
was  amended  to  provide  for  an  annual 
vacation  of  three  weeks  with  pay  after  five 
years  service  with  the  same  employer.  In 
Quebec,  the  stamp  system  of  vacation 
credits  used  in  the  building  construction 
industry,  previously  provided  for  only  in 
the  Montreal  and  Hull  districts,  was  made 
applicable  to  the  whole  province. 

Increases  in  minimum  wage  rates  are 
noted  in  five  provinces.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
the  general  minimum  wage  order  for  women 
workers,  previously  applicable  only  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  was  extended  to  cover 
the  entire  province. 

Equal  pay  legislation  was  enacted  in 
Alberta,  forbidding  an  employer  to  employ 
a  female  employee  at  a  lesser  rate  of  pay 
than  that  at  which  he  employs  a  male 
employee  for  identical  or  substantially  iden¬ 
tical  work. 

Under  workmen’s  compensation  legisla¬ 
tion,  changes  included  increases  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  on  annual  earnings — from  $3,000  to 
$4,000  in  New  Brunswick  and  from  $2,700 
to  $3,000  in  Prince  Edward  Island — and  an 
increase  from  70  to  75  per  cent  in  the 


percentage  rate  of  earnings  on  which  com¬ 
pensation  is  based  in  New  Brunswick.  Wid- 
dows’  and  children’s  benefits  were  raised  in 
several  provinces.  In  Ontario,  the  burial 
allowance  and  the  lump  sum  payment  to  a 
widow  were  each  raised  from  $200  to  $300. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin,  in  both  French 
and  English,  are  available  at  25  cents  each 
from  the  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa. 

Publish  Results  of  1958  Survey 
Of  Working  Conditions  in  Canada 

Working  Condition  in  Canada,  1958,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Department  of 
Labour.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Queen’s  Printer  at  25  cents  each. 

The  publication,  which  is  based  on  data 
obtained  from  the  survey  of  working  con¬ 
ditions  conducted  by  the  Economics  and 
Research  Branch  in  April  each  year,  pre¬ 
sents  in  tabular  form  information  on  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  most  Canadian  industries. 

Plant  and  office  employees  are  covered 
separately  in  the  main  industry  groups: 
manufacturing,  mining,  public  utilities, 
transportation  and  communication,  trade, 
and  finance  and  service.  Working  condi¬ 
tions  covered  include  standard  hours  of 
work,  vacations  with  pay,  statutory  holidays, 
overtime  provisions,  pension  and  group 
hospital-medical  plans,  and  other  matters. 


Bound  Volume  Now  Available 
Of  1957  Wages,  Hours  Report 

Paper-bound  volumes  of  Wage  Rates  and 
Hours  of  Labour  (Annual  Report  No.  40), 
which  contains  data  as  of  October  1,  1957, 
are  now  available  from  the  Queen’s  Printer, 
Ottawa,  at  $1  per  volume. 

The  paper-bound  volume  contains  reports 
furnished  earlier  through  a  loose-leaf  serv¬ 
ice  to  regular  subscribers.  These  subscribers 
receive  copies  of  the  paper-bound  volume 
free  of  charge. 

The  paper-bound  volume  becomes  avail¬ 
able  one  year  after  the  wage  rates  and 
hours  of  labour  survey  is  conducted. 

Agnes  Beckett  Named  Assistant 
To  Women’s  Bureau  Director 

Mrs.  Agnes  Provan  Beckett  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Women’s  Bureau,  succeeding  Miss  Carolyn 
B.  Archer,  who  resigned  from  the  Public 
Service  on  her  recent  marriage. 

Born  in  Toronto,  Mrs.  Beckett  is  a 
graduate  in  modern  history  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto,  where  she  received  her 
Master’s  degree  in  1948.  She  had  been  a 
technical  officer  in  the  Legislation  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Labour  since  1948. 
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Labour  Organization  in  Canada,  1958 

Little  change  in  extent  of  labour  organization  within  Canadian  labour  force; 
over-all  increase  of  close  to  68,000  members  spread  widely  among  unions  active 
in  Canada.  Few  unions  dropped  in  membership  and  only  one  by  as  much  as  4,000 


The  1958  survey  of  labour  organization 
in  Canada  shows  that  there  was  little  change 
in  the  extent  of  organization  within  the 
Canadian  labour  force  over  the  previous 
year.  The  over-all  increase  of  close  to 
68,000  members  was  spread  widely  among 
the  unions  active  in  Canada. 

In  spite  of  employment  decline  in  some 
Canadian  industries  during  the  year,  the 
number  of  unions  reporting  decreases  in 
membership  was  small:  in  only  one  case 
was  it  as  high  as  4,000  members. 

The  net  result  of  increases  and  decreases 
within  the  various  unions,  however,  served 
to  keep  the  proportion  of  total  non-agricul- 
tural  paid  workers  belonging  to  unions  at 
approximately  the  same  level  as  in  1957 — 
or  34.5  per  cent,  the  survey  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Research  Branch  revealed. 

Two  substantial  changes  occurred  in  the 
affiliations  of  international  unions.  First, 
with  the  affiliation  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen  to  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress,  the  traditionally  independent 
group  of  railway  brotherhoods,  which  up 
until  two  years  ago  comprised  more  than 
40,000  members,  was  reduced  to  fewer  than 
10,000.  At  the  present  time,  from  the 
original  group  of  operating  railway  workers’ 
unions,  only  the  engineers’  and  conductors’ 
unions  remain  independent.  The  second 
noteworthy  change  in  affiliates  came  about 
with  the  expulsion  of  two  international 
unions  from  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress 
(L.G.,  June  1958,  p.  588). 

Few  significant  changes  were  reported  in 
the  industrial  and  geographic  distribution 
of  union  membership.  Transportation  and 
communication  continued  to  be  the  most 
highly  organized  of  Canadian  industries. 
The  heavy  emphasis  of  organizational 
efforts  in  the  manufacturing  and  construc¬ 
tion  industries,  traditional  among  American 
unions,  has  meant  a  concentration  of  mem¬ 
bership,  as  in  past  years,  in  the  more  heavily 
industrialized  areas  of  the  country.  The 
1958  survey  also  indicates  a  continuation  of 
union  membership  growth  in  such  industries 
as  service  and  trade  and  finance.  Such 
workers  now  represent  a  significant  propor- 
.ion  of  organized  labour  in  Canada. 

International  union  membership  increased 
slightly  more  than  over-all  union  member¬ 
ship.  (International  union  membership 
increased  by  72,000  and  total  union  mem¬ 
bership  increased  by  68,000).  There  was 


a  slight  decrease  in  the  membership  of 
national  unions,  accounted  for  by  a  loss  of 
some  8,000  members  in  national  organiza¬ 
tions  within  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress 
as  well  as  in  a  number  of  independent 
unaffiliated  national  unions. 

Canadian  Labour  Congress 

An  over-all  increase  of  some  74,000 
members  in  unions  affiliated  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Congress  was  recorded  in  the 
survey.  This  increase  was  accounted  for 
almost  entirely  by  advances  in  membership 
reported  by  affiliated  international  unions. 
Affiliations  and  expulsions  over  the  12- 
month  period  since  the  last  survey  almost 
balanced  one  another. 

The  new  affiliate  is  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  which  joined  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
CLC.  The  membership  gain  of  24,000 
resulting  from  this  new  affiliate  was  offset 
by  withdrawals  from  the  Congress.  The 
Operating  Engineers  with  15,000  members, 
and  the  Technical  Engineers  with  1,000 
members,  were  formally  expelled  from  the 
CLC.  The  Amalgamated  Civil  Servants  of 
Canada,  with  approximately  11,000  mem¬ 
bers,  left  the  CLC  when  they  joined  with 
the  Civil  Service  Association  of  Ottawa  to 
form  the  Civil  Service  Association  of 
Canada,  an  independent  national  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  two  unions  expelled  from  the  CLC 
retained  affiliation  with  the  AFL-CIO  in 
the  United  States.  This,  of  course,  brought 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
union  members  in  Canada  which  held 
affiliation  with  the  United  States  labour 
congress  but  not  with  the  Canadian  con¬ 
gress.  A  reversal  of  this  situation  is  noted 
in  the  International  Teamsters’  union,  which 
was  expelled  from  the  United  States  central 
labour  body  after  an  investigation  of 
charges  of  violation  of  the  Ethical  Practices 
Code  of  the  AFL-CIO.  As  a  result,  the 
Teamsters’  union  stands  as  the  only  large 
international  organization  holding  affilia¬ 
tion  in  Canada  but  not  in  the  United  States. 

The  1958  labour  organization  survey, 
taken  18  months  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  indicates 
that  much  has  been  done  to  consolidate 
the  larger  organization  which  grew  out  of 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labour.  In  the  1957  survey,  it 
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was  indicated  that  there  were  still  some 
duplications  of  provincial  federations  and  of 
local  labour  councils.  The  1958  survey 
indicates  that  all  such  duplication  has  been 
removed  and  that  there  now  exist  within 
the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  nine  pro¬ 
vincial  federations  and  96  local  labour 
councils. 

Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour 

The  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Labour  reported  an  increase  of  close 
to  5,000  members  over  the  year,  bringing 
its  total  membership  up  4.9  per  cent  to 
slightly  over  104,000. 

The  most  significant  change  was  the 
reduction  to  13  of  the  number  of  federations 
within  the  CCCL  as  a  result  of  the  break-up 
of  the  3,200-member  National  Federation 
of  Chemical  Workers.  However,  not  all 
3,200  members  of  the  Chemical  Federation 
were  lost  to  the  CCCL  as  many  of  the 
locals  retained  status  as  directly  chartered 
local  unions  under  CCCL  jurisdiction. 

Another  notable  change  in  CCCL  organi¬ 
zation  and  structure  over  the  year  was  the 
creation  of  14  new  locals  within  the  13 
federations,  with  a  total  membership  of 
approximately  2,000.  The  creation  of  24 
directly  chartered  locals,  with  a  membership 
of  some  7,000,  offset  by  a  wide  margin 
the  recorded  lag  within  the  federations. 

Individual  Unions 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
with  some  80,000  members,  remains  the 
largest  union  in  Canada.  Recording  the 
largest  union  membership  growth  for  any 
union  in  the  country  (8,000),  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  has 
retained  its  position  as  the  second  largest 
union  in  Canada,  and  the  United  Auto¬ 
mobile  Workers,  reporting  no  change  in  its 
membership,  remains  the  third  largest  union. 
The  Teamsters’  union,  with  an  increase  of 
more  than  7,000  new  members,  showed  the 
second  highest  increase  and  is  now  the 
sixth  largest  union  in  the  country. 

The  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees*  remains  the  largest  national 
union  in  the  country.  The  National  Union 
of  Public  Employees  reported  the  largest 
increase  among  national  unions  (5,000)  to 
bring  its  total  membership  over  the  35,000 
mark,  just  500  behind  the  CBRE.  Among 
other  significant  shifts  in  national  union 
membership  was  the  2,000  membership  rise 
in  the  National  Union  of  Public  Service 
Employees  and  a  2,500  membership  increase 
in  the  now  8,000-strong  Newfoundland 
Federation  of  Fishermen.  Unions  reporting 

*Since  the  survey,  renamed  the  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway,  Transport  and  General  Workers. 


substantial  losses  were  the  Catholic  Union 
of  Farmers  (Forestry  Service),  with  a  loss 
of  some  4,000,  and  the  National  Federation 
of  Pulp  and  Paper  Workers  (CCCL),  with 
a  reduction  of  1,000. 

In  spite  of  increases  among  Canada’s 
largest  unions,  it  is  significant  that  the 
largest  membership  advance  was  among 
unions  having  from  5,000  to  15,000  mem¬ 
bers.  There  are  some  50  unions  in  this 
group  and  22  of  them  combined  to  register 
an  increase  of  30,000,  or  close  to  one-half 
of  the  total  increase  in  union  membership 
during  the  12-month  period.  Nevertheless, 
the  most  prominent  shift  among  the  changes 
in  the  size  was  that  made  by  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters,  whose  membership,  as 
has  already  been  noted,  increased  by  7,000 
during  the  year  to  bring  it  up  above  the 
30,000  level.  Ten  unions  in  Canada  now 
have  more  than  30,000  members. 

Decreases  were  reported  this  year  by 
some  29  unions,  but  more  than  half  of 
these  unions  were  in  the  group  having 
fewer  than  5,000  members.  The  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  smaller  unions  in  Canada  has 
decreased  slightly,  leaving  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  union  members  in  the  larger  unions. 

Geographic  and  Industrial  Distribution 

Although  approximately  one-third  of  paid 
workers  belong  to  unions,  there  is  no  uni¬ 
form  pattern  of  organization  across  the 
country.  Some  industries  are  more  highly 
organized  than  others,  and  the  degree  of 
organization  in  any  one  area  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  its  industry.  Very  often, 
therefore,  the  areas  which  account  for  the 
greatest  proportion  of  trade  union  members 
are  not  the  areas  which  are  the  most  highly 
organized  in  proportion  to  their  total  work¬ 
ing  force. 

Toronto  and  Montreal,  for  example, 
though  accounting  for  a  high  proportion  of 
the  total  union  membership  in  the  country, 
are  not  highly  organized.  In  some  small 
communities,  however,  where  a  single  in¬ 
dustry  provides  the  major  source  of  employ¬ 
ment,  the  labour  force  may  well  be  highly 
organized  and  yet  constitute  but  a  small 
proportion  of  total  union  membership  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  central  and  industrialized  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec  account  for  58  per 
cent  of  total  union  membership  in  Canada. 
Ontario,  with  37  per  cent  of  Canada’s  non- 
agricultural  paid  workers,  has  approximately 
38  per  cent  of  total  union  membership.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  measured  in  terms 
of  the  proportion  of  paid  workers  which 
belongs  to  unions,  the  most  highly  organized 
provinces  have  traditionally  been  British 
Columbia  and  Newfoundland. 
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The  provincial  breakdown  of  member¬ 
ship  figures  does  not  show  any  marked 
change  in  any  of  the  provinces,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Quebec,  where  some 
large  locals  in  the  province  did  not  respond 
to  the  survey  this  year.  In  spite  of  a  drop 
in  reported  figures  for  Quebec,  it  has  already 
been  noted  that  the  activities  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour, 
especially  as  reflected  in  the  directly  char¬ 
tered  unions,  have  brought  new  membership 
into  the  province. 

The  figures  of  membership  by  labour 
market  area  also  indicate  some  slight  drop 
in  the  Quebec  region.  The  Montreal  labour 
market  area  has  given  up  its  place  as  the 
greatest  contributor  to  trade  union  mem¬ 
bership  in  favour  of  Toronto.  Membership 
in  Toronto  has  increased  by  more  than 
10,000  during  the  year,  and  a  larger  drop 
was  indicated  in  the  Montreal  figures, 
although,  as  has  been  stated  earlier,  not 
all  of  the  important  locals  are  included  in 
the  latter  figure.  Montreal  and  Toronto 
combined,  however,  still  represent  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  total  membership 
in  Canada. 

A  year-to-year  comparison  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  any  major  increases  in  the  number  of 
workers  organized  in  the  various  industries 


in  Canada.  On  a  more  long-run  basis,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  an  interesting  shift  in 
the  percentage  of  trade  union  membership 
coming  from  the  various  industries. 

Manufacturing  and  transportation  have 
traditionally  been  the  major  contributors  to 
union  membership  in  Canada,  and  in  the 
latest  survey  they  make  up  40  per  cent 
and  20  per  cent  of  membership,  respectively. 
This  percentage  has,  however,  been  drop¬ 
ping  gradually  as  union  membership  has 
increased  in  other  industries.  In  1955, 
manufacturing  accounted  for  43  per  cent 
of  union  membership  and  transportation 
and  communication  22  per  cent;  in  1950  the 
figures  were  44  and  24,  respectively.  The 
major  change  has  been  the  growing  share 
of  the  service  industries,  which  now  account 
for  11  per  cent  of  total  union  membership. 
The  expansion  of  unions  in  municipal 
organizations  as  well  as  provincial  enter¬ 
prises  has  brought  this  group  of  unions 
into  greater  prominence. 

Nevertheless,  there  have  been  no  shifts 
in  the  extent  of  organization  within  indus¬ 
tries.  In  service,  trade  and  finance,  fewer 
than  33  per  cent  of  the  paid  workers  are 
organized;  in  mining,  construction,  public 
utilities,  manufacturing  and  logging,  between 
33  and  66  per  cent;  and  in  transportation 
and  communication,  more  than  66  per  cent. 


Hospital  Insurance  Legislation 

and  Regulations  in  Canada,  1958 

Eight  of  Canada's  provinces  enacted  legislation  during  1958  to  permit  them  to 
enter  into  agreement  with  federal  Government  to  operate  joint  hospital  insurance 
scheme.  Five  plans  went  info  effect  July  1,  1958;  two  more  on  January  1,  1959 


During  May  and  June  1958,  eight  of 
Canada’s  ten  provinces  enacted  legislation 
to  permit  them  to  enter  into  agreement 
with  the  federal  Government  to  operate  a 
federal-provincial  hospital  insurance  scheme. 
The  provinces  were:  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia. 

In  Newfoundland,  Manitoba,  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  the 
plan  went  into  effect  July  1,  1958;  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Ontario  on  January  1,  1959. 
New  Brunswick  has  not  announced  a  date 
for  beginning  its  plan. 


FEDERAL 

The  federal  Hospital  and  Diagnostic 
Services  Act  of  April  1957  established  the 
legislative  authority  for  federal  financial 
support  of  provincially  administered  general 
hospital  insurance  programs.  On  February 
25,  1958,  Regulations  to  the  Act  were 
approved  under  P.C.  1958-329.  These  speci¬ 
fied  the  scope  of  the  in-patient  services,  the 
method  of  calculating  the  federal  share  of 
costs  and  the  procedures  necessary  for 
implementation  of  the  Act. 

The  Regulations  were  amended  by  P.C. 
1958-916  of  June  20,  1958  to  provide  that 
services  to  members  of  the  RCMP,  the 
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Armed  Services  and  inmates  of  federal  peni¬ 
tentiaries  would  remain  a  federal  respon¬ 
sibility.  This  amendment  also  provided  that 
insured  persons  moving  from  the  province 
of  residence  could  retain  their  residence 
and  coverage  for  a  period  up  to  three 
months. 

On  the  same  date,  June  20,  1958,  Bill 
C-30,  enacted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Act, 
authorized  federal  contributions  to  be  made 
as  of  July  1  to  any  participating  province 
with  a  plan  in  operation.  This  nullified  the 
1957  provision  that  federal  contributions 
only  would  be  made  when  at  least  six 
provinces,  containing  at  least  one-half  the 
Canadian  population,  had  entered  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  federal  Government  and  had 
their  provincial  hospital  insurance  laws  in 
force.  The  Bill  also  specified  additional  out¬ 
patient  services  which  could  be  included  as 
insured  benefits,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  provision  of  certain  drugs 
and  biologicals  when  administered  in  hos¬ 
pitals. 

PROVINCIAL 

Newfoundland 

In  February,  after  agreement  between 
the  provincial  Government  and  the  New¬ 
foundland  Medical  Association,  the  second 
stage  of  the  Children’s  Health  Plan  was 
instituted  when  regulations  to  the  Health 
and  Public  Welfare  Act  were  passed  as  the 
Children’s  Health  Plan  Regulations,  1958. 
They  extended  medical  and  surgical  services 
in  hospital  to  all  children  under  16  years 
of  age,  with  the  province  paying  physicians 
on  a  special  fee  basis. 

A  Committee  on  Medical  Services,  com¬ 
prised  largely  of  members  appointed  by  the 
Medical  Association,  makes  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  case  of  dispute  over  fees  and  a 
second  Advisory  Committee  from  the  pro¬ 
fession  consults  with  the  Minister  of  Health 
and  makes  any  necessary  recommendations 
to  improve  or  maintain  quality  of  care  in 
all  aspects  of  the  Children’s  Health  Plan. 

In  May  1958,  Hospital  Insurance  Regula¬ 
tions  were  passed  as  a  preliminary  to  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  federal-provincial  hospital 
insurance  program.  On  June  9,  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  federal  Government  was 
signed.  On  July  1,  insured  in-  and  out¬ 
patient  services  at  the  standard  ward  level, 
a  range  of  laboratory,  X-ray,  diagnostic 
and  other  ancillary  hospital  stervices  for 
both  in-  and  out-patients  became  available 
to  the  Newfoundland  population,  with  no 
residence  requirements.  Out-of-province  be¬ 
nefits  for  emergency  or  referred  patients  or 
in  the  case  of  change  of  residence  are  also 
provided  for  a  period  up  to  three  months. 


The  hospital  scheme  is  financed  entirely 
from  provincial  consolidated  revenue,  with 
no  charge  to  the  patient  unless  services  over 
and  above  those  designated  as  insured  are 
required.  It  is  administered  by  a  division 
of  the  provincial  Department  of  Health, 
with  the  Minister  designated  as  the  provin¬ 
cial  authority. 

Nova  Scotia 

The  Hospital  Insurance  Act  was  passed 
in  May.  It  provided  that  all  residents  of 
the  province  would  be  covered,  and  author¬ 
ized  the  appointment  of  a  Hospital  Insur¬ 
ance  Commission,  formed  of  from  five  to 
seven  members  drawn  from  hospital  per¬ 
sonnel  and  members  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Medical  Society,  to  administer  this  program. 

On  October  16,  the  necessary  agreement 
was  signed  with  the  federal  Government 
to  authorize  the  sharing  of  costs  of  insured 
in-patient  standard  ward  care  and  other 
ancillary  hospital  services,  along  with  cer¬ 
tain  out-patient  benefits,  including  emer¬ 
gency  service.  The  agreement  also  specified 
the  arrangements  by  which  residents  of  the 
province  become  insured  persons,  including 
the  provision  of  a  waiting  period  of  three 
months  before  service  can  be  received. 
Regulations  pursuant  to  the  Act  are  now 
being  prepared. 

The  new  program  necessitated  certain 
changes  in  existent  legislation  governing 
the  administration  of  public  hospitals.  Thus, 
the  Public  Hospitals  Act,  1958,  Chapter  11, 
superseded  the  Local  Hospitals  Act.  Under 
the  new  Act,  which  came  into  force 
January  1,  1959,  the  provincial  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Hospital  Insurance  Com¬ 
mission,  will  assume  wider  responsibility 
for  the  planning,  supervision  and  financing 
of  hospitals.  Responsibility  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  hospital  care  of  indigent  patients 
continues  to  rest  with  the  municipality  of 
residence;  the  rates  chargeable  to  the  muni¬ 
cipality  are  set  by  the  Commission. 

New  Brunswick 

The  Hospital  Care  Insurance  Act,  Chap¬ 
ter  8,  of  New  Brunswick  was  assented  to 
on  May  1,  1958.  It  empowered  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor-in-Council  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  regulations  to  establish  a  plan  of 
hospital  care  insurance  to  be  made  available 
to  all  residents  of  the  province  under 
uniform  terms  and  conditions.  It  also 
authorized  the  setting-up  of  a  Hospital 
Service  Commission  of  from  three  to  seven 
persons  to  administer  the  plan.  Appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  Commission  were  made  in 
September. 
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Ontario 

In  March  1958,  through  the  passage  of 
the  Hospital  Services  Commission  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  1958  (No.  2),  Chapter  39,  the 
Ontario  Legislature  made  certain  changes 
in  the  Hospital  Commission  Act  of  1957. 
Most  important  of  these  changes  was  the 
addition  of  Part  III,  entitled,  “Tuberculosis 
and  Mental  Illness,”  which  provided  for 
care  in  tuberculosis  sanatoria  and  in  mental 
hospitals,  although  these  costs  are  not 
shared  by  the  federal  Government. 

On  May  3,  Ontario  became  the  first 
province  to  complete  a  formal  agreement 
with  the  federal  Government  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  federal-provincial  hospital  insur¬ 
ance  plan. 

In  regulations  under  the  Act,  O.  Reg. 
197/58,  passed  on  luly  10,  1958  (revoking 
former  O.  Reg.  45/58  of  February  1958), 
four  classes  of  insured  persons  were  recog¬ 
nized,  members  of  a  mandatory  group, 
members  of  a  collector’s  group,  pay  direct 
participants  and  recipients  of  public  assist¬ 
ance.  A  mandatory  group  is  defined  as  an 
employed  group  of  specified  size  with 
certain  weekly  earnings  for  whom  premium 
deductions  from  payroll  are  made  by  the 
employer. 

Monthly  premium  rates  were  set  at  $2.10 
for  dependents  of  the  RCMP  and  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  case  of  one 
dependent  and  $3.40  when  there  are  two 
or  more.  The  regulations  established  that 
premiums  for  specified  groups  of  public 
assistance  recipients,  including  certain  chil¬ 
dren  in  children’s  institutions  or  wards  of 
Children’s  Aid  Societies,  would  be  paid  by 
the  province,  that  municipalities  would  pay 
statutory  rates  to  hospitals  for  the  care 
of  so-called  “hospital  indigents”  and  that 
the  province  would  also  make  payments  to 
hospitals  on  behalf  of  these  persons. 

No  residence  requirements  were  estab¬ 
lished  but,  to  obtain  coverage,  a  resident 
must  register  and  make  a  three-month 
premium  payment.  He  is  then  eligible  for 
service  from  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
next  following  that  in  which  the  premium 
is  due  and  paid.  A  three-month  waiting 
period  for  benefits  was  also  imposed  on 
persons  taking  up  residence  in  the  province. 

A  specified  range  of  in-patient  standard 
ward,  laboratory,  X-ray,  diagnostic  and 
other  ancillary  hospital  services,  including 
emergency  out-patient  benefits,  is  made 
available  to  all  insured  residents  in  certain 
approved  hospitals  from  the  date  the  plan 
became  effective,  January  1,  1959.  Treat¬ 
ment  is  also  provided  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  in  out-of-province  hospitals  with  pay¬ 
ment  approximating  the  cost  of  care  in  a 
hospital  of  equivalent  size  within  the  prov¬ 
ince. 


The  plan  is  administered  by  the  Hospital 
Services  Commision,  which  has  a  maximum 
of  seven  members. 

Manitoba 

Both  the  Hospital  Services  Insurance  Act, 
Chapter  24,  setting  up  the  Manitoba  Hospi¬ 
tal  Services  Plan,  and  Regulations  25/58, 
outlining  the  process  of  registration  for  all 
employers  on  behalf  of  their  employees, 
were  passed  in  April  1958.  Further  regula¬ 
tions,  41/58,  in  regard  to  registration,  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums,  out-of-province  benefits 
and  other  necesary  matters  were  passed  on 
June  24.  Three  days  later  the  agreement 
with  the  federal  Government  was  signed 
and  on  July  1  the  new  hospital  insurance 
plan  came  into  effect. 

This  universal  compulsory  scheme  pro¬ 
vides  for  all  registered  residents  of  the 
province  the  same  range  of  standard  ward 
and  ancillary  hospital  services  for  in-patients 
as  the  plans  in  the  other  participating  prov¬ 
inces,  as  well  as  emergency  out-patient 
service.  All  persons  duly  insured  are  issued 
with  hospital  service  certificates.  Out-of¬ 
province  certificates  are  also  issued  to  cover 
insured  residents  receiving  approved  care 
in  hospitals  outside  Manitoba. 

Premiums  were  not  required  for  the  ini¬ 
tial  benefit  period  from  July  1,  1958  to 
January  1,  1959.  Premium  rates  are  set 
at  $2.05  per  month  for  single  persons  and 
$4.10  per  month  for  married,  while  depen¬ 
dents  of  the  regular  forces  of  the  RCMP 
or  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  may  be 
insured  through  monthly  payments  of  $2.05 
for  one  dependent,  $3.10  for  more  than  one. 
Non-payment  of  premium  on  or  before  due 
date  is  penalized  by  a  one-month  waiting 
period  for  service  after  the  date  on  which 
payment  is  made.  Costs  for  certain  persons 
in  receipt  of  public  assistance  are  covered 
by  the  province,  while  the  municipality 
accepts  responsibility  for  persons  receiving 
social  assistance. 

The  plan  is  administered  by  an  appointed 
Commissioner  responsible  to  the  Minister 
of  Health  and  Public  Welfare.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  is  assisted  by  an  advisory  com¬ 
mission,  the  Manitoba  Hospitals  Council, 
which  is  composed  of  from  10  to  12  per¬ 
sons,  and  includes  membership  from  medi¬ 
cal,  hospital  and  nursing  services  as  well  as 
from  municipal  government. 

An  additional  enactment  relating  to  hos- 
pipital  administration,  The  Hospitals  Act, 
Statutes  of  Manitoba  1958,  Chapter  23, 
provided  for  the  inspection,  supervision  and 
compulsory  licensing  of  public  hospitals. 
Responsibility  for  these  functions  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Minister  of  Health  and  Public 
Welfare.  Prior  to  obtaining  a  licence, 
approval  is  required  concerning  specified 
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matters  of  hospital  management,  such  as 
methods  and  terms  of  admission,  staff  and 
salaries.  The  rated  bed  capacity  allocated 
to  each  class  of  bed  accommodation,  i.e., 
standard,  semi-private  and  private,  must 
also  be  approved.  Provincial  grants  may 
be  paid  for  hospital  construction,  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  of  hospital  and  related 
health  personnel  and  for  care  and  treatment 
of  indigent  out-patients. 

Saskatchewan 

Only  minor  amendments  were  necessary 
to  the  Saskatchewan  Hospitalization  Act, 
the  Health  Services  Act  and  the  Hospital 
Standards  Act  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  participation  by  Saskat¬ 
chewan  in  the  federal-provincial  program. 
The  agreement  was  signed  on  June  30, 
1958  and  the  new  scheme  commenced  on 
July  1. 

The  most  important  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Saskatchewan  Hospitalization  Act, 
Regulation  O/C  1051/58,  removed  the 
former  six-month  residence  qualification 
and  substituted  a  three-month  waiting  period 
before  benefits  are  made  available  to  new 
residents.  Regulation  O/C  1053/58  added 
to  the  already  existent  program  certain 
other  services  such  as  emergency  out-patient 
service  given  by  hospitals  within  24  hours 
after  injury,  use  of  operating  rooms,  anaes¬ 
thetic  apparatus  and  most  drugs  to  be 
administered  while  under  hospital  care.  O/C 
1142-58  made  further  changes  to  cover  all 
eventualities  in  regard  to  payment  of  pre¬ 
mium  before  June  20,  1958.  It  also  allowed 
coverage  for  three  months  for  all  insured 
residents  leaving  Saskatchewan  to  establish 
residence  elsewhere,  and  make  provision  for 
any  necessary  premium  refunds. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Health  acts  as 
the  provincial  authority;  his  powers,  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  set  forth  under  the 
various  provincial  Acts  in  regard  to  hospi¬ 
tals.  The  Saskatchewan  Hospital  Services 
Plan  continues  to  function  as  a  Division  of 
the  Provincial  Department  of  Health. 

Alberta 

The  Act  to  Amend  the  Hospitalization 
Benefits  Act  of  1957,  Chapter  26,  was 
assented  to  on  March  28,  1958,  to  facilitate 
the  integration  of  the  former  Provincial- 
Municipal  Hospital  Plan  and  several  other 
special  provincial  hospital  schemes  in  a 
single  plan.  The  most  important  provision 
of  the  amendment  was  the  removal  of  resi¬ 
dence  qualifications  so  that  any  person 
legally  entitled  to  reside  in  Canada  and 
who  makes  his  home  and  is  ordinarily 
present  in  the  province  is  entitled  to  insured 
services. 


The  Alberta  Hospitalization  Benefit 
Regulations  169/58  (O.C.  900/58)  of  June 
24,  defined  the  range  of  insured  in-patient, 
laboratory,  X-ray,  diagnostic  and  ancillary 
hospital  services  to  be  offered  at  standard 
ward  level  and  provided  that  insured  resi¬ 
dents  would  be  entitled  to  out-of-province 
emergency  or  referred  in-patient  benefits. 
Upon  leaving  the  province  to  acquire  resi¬ 
dence  in  another  participating  province, 
coverage  is  provided  for  the  period  equal 
to  that  required  to  establish  eligibility  in 
the  new  province. 

Daily  authorized  charges  to  be  paid  by 
the  patient,  graduated  according  to  size  of 
hospital,  were  laid  down  as  follows:  hospi¬ 
tals  of  29  beds  or  less,  $1.50;  30-89  beds, 
$1.60;  90-179  beds,  $1.80;  and  180  beds  or 
more,  $2.00.  For  newborns  the  rate  is  $1.00 
in  any  hospital.  Rates  for  non-insured 
in-patients  were  set  out  on  the  same  hospital 
size  basis  and  vary  from  $11.00  to  $15.00 
per  day  with  newborn  rates  of  not  less 
than  $3.00  per  day. 

Persons  in  receipt  of  public  assistance, 
certain  arthritic  patients,  cancer  patients  for 
up  to  seven  days  care,  polio,  maternity 
patients  and  babies  for  up  to  12  days  care, 
and  indigent  persons,  have  their  daily 
authorized  charges  assumed  by  the  province. 

On  June  27,  1958,  the  provincial  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  federal  Government  was 
signed  and  on  July  1  the  new  scheme  for 
insured  hospital  services  came  into  effect. 
It  is  administered  by  the  Hospitals  Division 
of  the  provincial  Department  of  Public 
Health,  with  the  Director  of  the  Division 
appointed  as  the  provincial  authority.  Liaison 
of  the  provincial  authority  with  the  provin¬ 
cial  Cabinet  is  directly  through  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

British  Columbia 

In  March  1958,  the  Hospital  Insurance 
Act  Amendment  Act  1958,  Chapter  20, 
was  enacted  to  provide  the  changes  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  British  Columbia  Hospital 
Insurance  Service  for  participation  in  the 
federal-provincial  program.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  change  effected  was  the  removal  of 
the  one-year  residence  qualification  through 
the  definition  of  a  resident  as  a  person 
“who  has  made  his  home  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  is  ordinarily  present  therein,  but 
does  not  include  a  tourist,  transient  or 
visitor  to  the  province”.  However,  a  waiting 
period  for  eligibility  was  established  and  a 
person  entering  the  province  will  be 
required  to  reside  in  the  province  for  a 
period  of  three  consecutive  months  before 
becoming  eligible  for  service  under  the 
plan. 
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Regulations  16/58  and  71  to  74/58  sup¬ 
plied  the  remainder  of  the  changes  necessary 
before  the  agreement  was  signed  on  June 
25.  These  regulations  provided  that  tem¬ 
porary  absence  for  three  months  in  any  12 
months  period  does  not  revoke  a  resident’s 
right  to  benefit.  Upon  leaving  British 
Columbia  to  establish  residence  in  another 
participating  province,  up  to  three  months 
out-of-province  coverage  is  allowed  and  a 
similar  period  is  available  for  out-of-prov¬ 
ince  benefits  in  emergency  or  referred  cases. 
A  person  may  also  lose  residence  if  absent 
for  12  months,  unless  he  is  a  full-time 
student  attending  an  out-of-province  insti¬ 
tute  or  is  the  head  of  a  family  maintaining 
his  dependents  in  a  family  home  in  the 
province.  A  serviceman  may  insure  his 
dependents  within  a  certain  period  and, 
upon  discharge,  acquire  immediate  coverage 


for  himself  by  payment  of  certain  specified 
registration  fees. 

Emergency  out-patient  service,  with  a 
$2.00  authorized  charge  to  the  patient,  and 
a  range  of  in-patient  services  comparable 
to  those  provided  in  the  other  participating 
provinces,  with  a  daily  authorized  charge 
of  $1.00,  are  provided  as  insured  benefits. 

The  plan  continues  to  be  financed  largely 
by  appropriations  from  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  of  the  province,  which  are 
charged  against  receipts  from  the  Social 
Security  Tax,  a  5-per-cent  provincial  retail 
sales  tax.  The  plan  is  administered  by  the 
Hospital  Insurance  Service,  established 
under  the  direction  of  a  Hospital  Insurance 
Commissioner,  who  has  the  status  of 
Deputy  Minister  with  direct  responsibility 
to  the  Minister  of  Health  and  Welfare. 

— Research  and  Statistics  Division, 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare. 


16th  Federal-Provincial 

Farm  Labour  Conference 

Demand  for  farm  labour  fairly  well  met  during  past  season,  delegates  report,  but 
really  competent  help  remained  scarce.  Conference  discusses  vocational  training 
in  agriculture,  and  extension  of  unemployment  insurance  coverage  to  farm  workers 


In  general  the  demand  for  farm  labour 
across  Canada  was  fairly  well  met  during 
the  past  season,  according  to  the  reports 
of  delegates  to  the  16th  Federal-Provincial 
Farm  Labour  Conference  held  in  Ottawa 
on  December  2  and  3. 

However,  really  competent  help  for  the 
season  or  the  year  round  remained  scarce; 
and  growers  in  Ontario  of  special  crops 
such  as  sugar  beets  experienced  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  satisfactory  labour  for 
harvesting  their  crops. 

Other  leading  subjects  of  discussion  at 
the  conference  were:  the  extension  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  to  farm  workers,  voca- 
tional.  training  in  agriculture,  immigration, 
the  winter  work  program,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Indians  in  certain  kinds  of  farm 
work. 

The  conference  decided  that  international 
movements  of  farm  labour  would  continue 
to  be  implemented  as  heretofore,  and  that 
interprovincial  movements  of  agricultural 
workers  would  also  be  carried  on  as  in  the 
past. 

Seven  of  the  nine  Canadian  provinces 
with  which  the  federal  Government  has 
farm  labour  agreements  were  represented 
at  the  conference  by  senior  officials  of  their 
Departments  of  Agriculture. 


Walter  Dawson,  Director  of  the  Special 
Services  Branch  of  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bour,  again  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
conference,  with  H.  R.  Richardson  of  the 
Manitoba  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
co-chairman. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  Hon.  Michael  Starr, 
who  referred  to  the  many  long-range  prob¬ 
lems  of  agriculture,  such  as  the  effects  of 
mechanization  and  the  extension  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  to  farm  workers.  He 
noted  that  farmers  were  beginning  to  wel¬ 
come  the  idea  of  unemployment  insurance 
coverage  for  agricultural  workers  despite 
previous  lack  of  interest.  The  Minister 
said  that  he  was  glad  to  note  the  increasing 
interest  of  farm  organizations  in  the  Farm 
Labour  Program,  since  the  co-operation  of 
these  groups  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
its  success.  He  stated  that  the  Government 
proposed  to  continue  the  program  if  the 
provinces  wished  it. 

A.  H.  Brown,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour, 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  in  the  farm 
labour  program. 
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In  addition  to  representatives  of  provin¬ 
cial  Departments  of  Agriculture,  the  con¬ 
ference  was  also  attended  by  National 
Employment  Service  representatives  from 
all  regions  and  from  head  office;  officials 
of  the  federal  Departments  of  Labour, 
Agriculture,  and  Citizenship  and  Immigra¬ 
tion;  of  the  Canadian  National  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railways;  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization,  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture, 
the  Embassies  of  West  Germany  and  The 
Netherlands,  the  Southwest  Ontario  Field 
Crops  Association,  and  the  Canada  and 
Dominion  Sugar  Company. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dymond 

The  trend  in  agricultural  employment 
during  the  year  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  previous  recession  periods,  said 
Dr.  W.  R.  Dymond,  Director  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Research  Branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  spoke  on  the  general  economic 
and  employment  outlook. 

During  the  recession  of  1954,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  farm  employment  began  to  increase  in 
spite  of  a  sharp  decline  in  farm  production 
and  income,  but  during  the  first  10  months 
of  1958  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs 
in  agriculture  dropped  by  an  average  of 
32,000— from  758,000  in  1957  to  726,000 
in  1958.  In  1954  the  number  of  farm 
workers  increased  19,000  over  the  yearly 
average  for  the  previous  year. 

An  interesting  feature  of  farm  employ¬ 
ment  noted  by  the  speaker  was  the  increase 
during  1958  in  the  number  of  female  work¬ 
ers.  From  January  to  October  the  number 
of  females  with  jobs  in  agriculture  has 
averaged  55,000 — an  increase  of  nearly 
16,000  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1957.  Most  of  this  increase  has  been  in 
unpaid  family  workers,  where  50  per  cent 
more  female  workers  have  been  reported 
than  in  the  comparable  period  last  year. 
During  this  period  of  1958  the  number  of 
men  with  jobs  in  agriculture  has  dropped 
by  48,000  from  the  average  for  January 
to  October  1957. 

Dr.  Dymond  said  that  it  was  difficult 
to  predict  whether  this  increase  in  women 
employed  in  agriculture  represents  a  dis¬ 
tinct  change  from  the  previous  trend,  since 
unpaid  family  labour  is  a  very  flexible 
source  of  farm  help. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  the  future,  the 
speaker  said  that  although  non-farm  em¬ 
ployment  is  expected  to  advance  modestly, 
in  farm  employment  the  downward  trend 
is  expected  to  continue. 


Shortages  of  Labour 

Discussing  the  farm  labour  situation 
for  the  coming  year,  the  delegates  noted 
that  the  lack  of  labour  could  bring  about 
reduced  beet,  tomato  and  tobacco  acreage 
in  favour  of  soya,  corn  and  oats.  This 
could  result  in  loss  of  income  through 
dealing  in  crops  in  which  there  were  sur¬ 
pluses  instead  of  crops  in  short  supply. 

Many  causes  of  farm  labour  shortage 
were  cited  by  the  conference,  including 
lack  of  unemployment  insurance  coverage 
for  farm  workers,  inadequate  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  family  farm  labour,  lack  of  suitable 
reception  facilities  for  temporary  seasonal 
workers  in  various  rural  “cash  crop”  areas, 
and  the  failure  of  farmers  to  make  their 
labour  needs  known  sufficiently  in  advance. 

Other  factors  contributing  to  reduction 
of  the  farm  labour  force  were  the  increase 
of  mechanization  on  the  farm,  resulting  in 
the  need  for  higher  degrees  of  technical 
ability  in  agricultural  workers  if  they  were 
to  be  of  real  use  to  farmers;  the  trend 
towards  specialization,  which  demanded 
workers  with  more  specific  abilities  rather 
than  general  farm  work  experience;  and  the 
marked  drop  in  farm  labour  immigration. 

C.  A.  L.  Murchison 

Clifford  A.  L.  Murchison,  Commissioner 
of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion,  said  that  in  regard  to  unemployment 
insurance  coverage  for  agricultural  work¬ 
ers,  he  could  add  little  to  the  principles  he 
had  enunciated  a  year  ago  (L.G.,  Jan., 
1958,  p.  29).  Certain  statements  of  fact 
made  then,  however,  had  ceased  to  be 
altogether  valid. 

For  example,  it  had  been  said  last  year 
that  the  Commission  had  never  received 
a  request  from  farmers  or  farm  workers 
for  extension  of  unemployment  insurance 
coverage  to  such  workers.  Since  then  the 
sugar  beet  growers  in  Alberta  had  asked 
for  coverage  for  their  workers.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Federation  of  Agriculture,  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  July  1958,  had  passed  a  resolution 
favouring  coverage  for  certain  clearly 
defined  sections  or  areas  of  agriculture. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  coverage 
this  resolution  was  intended  to  refer  to, 
CFA  officials  mentioned  fruit  farming  in 
the  Okanagan  and  Annapolis  Valleys  and 
sugar  beet  farming  in  the  Lethbridge  dis¬ 
trict. 

Mr.  Murchison  agreed  that  one  good 
point  about  the  CFA’s  proposal  was  that 
applying  unemployment  insurance  in  a 
limited  field  would  serve  as  an  experiment, 
and  would  enable  the  Commission  to  make 
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necessary  adjustments  before  extending 
coverage  to  other  segments  of  the  industry 
or  to  the  whole  industry.  It  would  also 
make  it  possible  for  the  Commission  to 
obtain  a  more  accurate  estimate  than  it 
now  had  of  the  possible  cost  to  the  fund 
of  such  extension. 

The  speaker  questioned  the  validity  of 
the  argument  that  extending  unemployment 
insurance  to  farm  workers  would  make  it 
easier  for  farmers  to  get  labour.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  he  pointed  out  that  if  it  was  the 
answer  to  the  problem,  then  extending 
coverage  to  a  few  segments  of  the  indus¬ 
try  would  make  things  worse  for  the 
rest  of  the  industry  by  drawing  labour 
away  from  it. 

The  Commission,  Mr.  Murchison  said, 
had  not  yet  decided  to  recommend  to  the 
Government  either  the  CFA’s  proposal  for 
limited  coverage  or  the  wider  plan  of 
coverage  for  the  whole  industry.  He  asked 
whether  anyone  present  could  suggest  a 
means  of  keeping  out  the  unpaid  family 
workers — more  than  200,000  of  them — if 
unemployment  insurance  were  extended  to 
the  whole  industry. 

No  one  had  any  such  suggestion  to  offer, 
but  R.  A.  Stewart  of  the  Canadian  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Agriculture  said  that  the  CFA 
opposed  creating  two  classes  in  the  farming 
industry,  the  insured  and  the  uninsured.  He 
said  that  in  particular  it  wanted  no  increase 
in  discrimination  against  farmers’  sons 
working  at  home  compared  with  those 
who  were  not. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Haythorne,  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labour,  said  that  the  certifica¬ 
tion  of  trained  agricultural  workers,  which 
had  been  suggested  during  the  meeting, 
might  offer  a  means  of  controlling  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  coverage. 

Vocational  Training  in  Agriculture 

Newcombe  Bentley,  Principal  of  the 
Agricultural  School  in  Vermilion,  Alta., 
gave  a  brief  account  of  a  survey  of  existing 
facilities  throughout  Canada  for  vocational 
training  in  agriculture  that  he  is  conducting 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Labour  and  Agriculture,  and  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture. 

The  survey,  Mr.  Bentley  explained,  will 
cover  all  agricultural  training  programs 
below  professional  level,  including  full¬ 
time  day  courses  for  youths  and  adults  for 
a  number  of  months  during  each  of  one 
or  more  years;  programs  at  high  school 
level;  and  all  other  types  of  organized 
training  programs  and  extension  training. 


The  programs  will  generally  be  those 
involving  formal  registration.  Farm  busi¬ 
ness  management  courses  will  be  included. 

Most  of  those  now  being  trained  in 
agriculture,  Mr.  Bentley  said,  aim  at  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  for  the  business  of 
managing  a  farm  rather  than  preparing 
themselves  to  become  farm  employees. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  it  was 
stated  that  there  was  a  need  for  training 
general  farm  workers,  and  one  delegate 
emphasized  the  importance  of  developing  a 
“status”  for  farm  labour.  The  question  was 
raised  whether  the  holders  of  a  diploma 
in  farm  machinery  operation  given  by  the 
Kemptville  Agricultural  School,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  would  be  able  to  command  a  premium 
in  the  farm  labour  market.  It  was  asked 
whether  the  construction  industry  might  not 
offer  twice  as  much  as  farmers  could  pay, 
and  take  such  trained  men  out  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

R.  A.  Stewart,  reading  a  statement  by 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture, 
said  that,  leaving  aside  the  problems  of 
seasonal  labour  for  special  crops  such  as 
sugar  beets,  “the  outstanding  need  today  is 
for  a  larger  and  more  dependable  supply 
of  permanent,  skilled  farm  help”.  Farmers, 
he  said,  would  not  be  able  to  compete 
successfully  in  the  labour  market  unless 
the  compensation  they  offered  to  employees 
was  adequate  in  comparison  with  that 
offered  by  urban  employers.  “The  problem 
of  farm  labour  therefore  becomes  to  some 
degree  another  aspect  of  the  larger  problem 
of  agriculture’s  economic  position,”  he 
pointed  out. 

This,  however,  did  not  mean  that  there 
was  no  farm  labour  problem,  as  such, 
requiring  attention  and  measures  to  meet 
it.  The  Federation  was  interested  in  the 
suggestion  that  perhaps  there  was  a  need 
for  vocational  training  for  men  intending 
to  enter  farm  employment,  though  he 
admitted  that  so  far  it  had  not  given  the 
question  much  attention. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  expanding  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  agriculture  seemed,  Mr. 
Stewart  said,  to  be  a  lack  of  demand  from 
farmers  themselves.  So  far  vocational  train¬ 
ing  had  been  thought  of  largely  as  some¬ 
thing  for  the  farmers  themselves,  or  for 
their  sons  and  daughters  who  expected  to 
become  farmers. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  Canadian 
farmers  could  study  possible  participation 
in  a  system  of  apprenticeship  similar  to 
that  successfully  pursued  by  some  European 
countries. 
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Immigration 

Laval  Fortier,  Deputy  Minister  of  Citi¬ 
zenship  and  Immigration,  was  not  hopeful 
about  the  movement  of  farmer  immigrants 
next  year.  He  thought  that  1959  would  be 
another  difficult  year,  and  that  the  move¬ 
ment  would  not  go  much  over  that  of 
1958,  which  had  fallen  to  4,649  from 
10,800  in  1957. 

He  asked  whether  there  was  any  need 
for  immigrant  farm  workers  other  than  in 
the  sugar  beet  industry.  Some  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  representatives  said  that  there  was  a 
demand  for  such  workers  if  qualified,  but 
representatives  of  some  of  the  other  prov¬ 
inces  said  there  was  little  or  no  demand  in 
their  territory. 

A  statement  read  by  a  representative 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture 
said  that  the  Federation  believed  in  an 
active  immigration  program  for  Canada, 
and  that  it  welcomed  the  entry  of  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  and  potential  settlers.  How¬ 
ever,  it  suggested  that  “there  is  not  an 
urgent  need  for  additional  entrants  to 
agriculture  at  the  present  time”. 

Col.  Fortier  said  that  the  Indian  Affairs 
Branch  of  his  Department  now  had  place¬ 
ment  services  for  Indians  throughout 
Canada,  and  that  he  expected  there  would 
be  more  Indians  in  the  labour  market  in 
the  future. 

The  increasing  use  of  Indians  in  seasonal 
farm  operations,  such  as  in  the  Alberta 
beet  crop  harvesting,  was  seen  as  a  hopeful 
indication  of  an  increasing  source  of  farm 
labour,  particularly  in  view  of  the  expand¬ 
ing  development  of  adult  training  plans 
among  the  Indians,  which  might  be  expected 
to  result  in  more  Indians  being  available 
for  other  fields  of  agricultural  work  in  the 
coming  years. 

Winter  Employment 

Support  of  the  Department  of  Labour’s 
campaign  to  increase  winter  employment 
was  given  by  delegates  to  the  conference. 

The  conference  expressed  approval  of  the 
Farm  Improvement  Loans  Act  as  a  means 
to  enable  farmers  to  get  jobs  done  on  their 
premises  and  thus  to  provide  work  for 
these  who  might  otherwise  suffer  from 
seasonal  unemployment.  Suggestions  were 
made  that  farmers  could  also  undertake 
other  work  during  the  winter  that  did  not 
entail  applying  for  loans  under  the  Act  but 
would  provide  employment,  such  as  main¬ 
tenance  and  overhaul  of  farm  machinery. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  credit  was  avail¬ 
able  under  the  Act  at  lower  rates  than 
urban  residents  were  able  to  get.  Loans 
for  construction  and  renovation,  fencing 


and  drainage,  clearing  of  land,  etc.,  can 
be  obtained  through  the  banks  under  the 
Act  at  5  per  cent  interest,  with  repayment 
spread  over  10  years. 

Movement  of  Farm  Labour 

The  advisability  of  continuing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  harvesters  between  provinces  was 
discussed,  and  some  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  whether  its  continuance  was  justified. 
But  it  was  considered  that  although  it  was 
one  of  the  most  costly  movements  it  should 
be  continued  for  the  present  if  the  railways 
were  willing  to  set  up  the  necessary  tariffs, 
which  it  appeared  that  they  were. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  railway 
tickets  for  special  movement  of  workers 
from  the  Maritimes  to  Ontario  should  be 
made  valid  for  return  two  months  after 
the  date  of  issue,  instead  of  at  a  fixed  date. 
This,  it  was  said,  would  allow  the  move¬ 
ment  to  be  continued  later  than  was 
practicable  under  the  present  arrangement, 
which  allowed  workers  who  were  sent  late 
to  return  so  soon  that  their  movement 
was  uneconomical. 

One  delegate  suggested  that  after  an 
initial  experimental  stage,  which  it  was 
fitting  that  the  Government  should  under¬ 
take,  it  might  be  that  arrangements  for 
movements  of  farm  workers  should  be  left 
to  the  employers  and  employees.  The  chair¬ 
man  said  that  helping  farmers  to  obtain 
labour  had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 
But  he  agreed  that  it  should  not  go  on 
forever. 

S.W.  Ontario  Field  Crops  Employers'  Association 

Operations  of  the  S.W.  Ontario  Field 
Crops  Employers’  Association  in  1958  were 
of  short  duration.  Great  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
supply  of  labour,  reported  Robert  B.  Weir, 
representing  the  Canada  and  Dominion 
Sugar  Co. 

Last  year  the  core  of  the  working  force 
consisted  of  300  Portuguese  immigrants  who 
had  had  experience  in  farm  work  (L.G., 
Jan.  1958,  p.  30).  But  in  1958  the  ban 
on  immigration  forced  SWOFCA  to  look 
to  other  sources.  The  Portuguese  who  had 
been  employed  in  1957  were  approached, 
but  only  about  12  replied.  At  least  250 
could  have  been  obtained  in  Toronto,  Mr. 
Weir  said,  if  they  could  have  been  offered 
unemployment  insurance  coverage.  But 
after  their  experience  of  being  unemployed 
last  winter  without  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  they  were  unwilling  to  engage 
themselves  to  SWOFCA  on  the  same  terms 
as  last  year. 
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The  National  Employment  Service  had 
been  applied  to,  but  the  labour  supplied 
proved  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  and  the 
turnover  was  large. 

John  Van  Ray,  a  farmer  of  the  Chatham 
district  and  one  of  the  organizers  of 
SWOFCA,  expressed  serious  concern  about 
the  prospect  of  a  supply  of  labour  for  sugar 
beet  work  next  year.  He  said  that  it  was 
only  the  shortage  of  labour  that  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  acreage  of  this  crop,  and  that  unless 
a  supply  of  suitable  labour  could  be 
obtained  in  1959  the  industry  would  be  in 
danger. 

Provincial  Reports 

Prince  Edward  Island — Again  this  season 
there  were  some  shortages  of  efficient  farm 
labour  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  As  usual, 
the  potato  harvest  occasioned  the  greatest 
demand  for  labour,  but  because  it  was 
earlier  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
yield  smaller,  fewer  workers  were  needed. 
To  help  in  this  harvest  485  labourers  were 
recruited  in  Nova  Scotia  and  181  in  New 
Brunswick,  making  a  total  of  666  compared 
with  740  in  1957.  During  the  season  521 
labourers  were  recruited  by  local  NES 
offices  to  help  in  the  potato  harvest,  and 
in  addition  many  school  children  and  other 
local  persons  participated. 

New  Brunswick — Owing  to  a  reduced 
demand  for  labour  in  the  pulpwood  and 
lumber  industries,  most  farmers  in  the 
province  were  able  to  get  all  the  help  they 
needed  during  the  past  season,  H.  F.  Stairs, 
New  Brunswick  Director  of  Farm  Labour, 
stated  in  his  report.  Only  15  requests  for 
help  were  received  from  farmers  by  the 
Provincial  Farm  Labour  Committee. 

The  National  Employment  Service  placed 
678  farm  workers  within  the  province,  and 
found  jobs  for  2,867  in  other  provinces — 
mainly  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  On¬ 
tario — and  in  Maine.  Total  placements  by 
NES  were  1,730  fewer  than  last  year. 

The  prospect  for  1959  is  that  there  will 
again  be  a  surplus  of  farm  labourers, 
although  the  supply  will  diminish  if  the 
woods  industries  become  more  active. 

Nova  Scotia — As  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
demand  for  men  in  the  lumbering  industry, 
the  general  industrial  recession,  and  inc¬ 
reased  mechanization  on  farms,  there  was 
no  shortage  of  farm  labour  in  Nova  Scotia 
during  the  past  season,  S.  E.  Lewis,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Farm  Labour,  reported. 

The  province  in  1958  supplied  556  farm 
workers  to  relieve  the  shortage  in  Ontario 
and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Many  immigrants,  most  of  whom  are 
Dutch,  continue  to  take  advantage  of  the 


Nova  Scotia  Land  Settlement  Board’s  help 
in  establishing  themselves  on  farms.  Since 
1948  more  than  180  immigrants  have  been 
assisted  financially  to  the  amount  of 
$1,200,000. 

Quebec — Alex  J.  Rioux,  Director  of  the 
Farm  Labour  Supply  Bureau,  reported  that 
a  late  start  for  the  sugar  beet  crop  and 
damp,  cool  weather  during  the  season,  as 
well  as  the  increased  use  of  mechanical 
thinners,  reduced  the  demand  for  help. 

Owing  to  improvements  in  dry-houses 
and  the  experience  gained  by  local  workers, 
only  38  tobacco  curers  were  recruited  this 
year  in  the  southern  United  States,  com¬ 
pared  with  48  during  each  of  the  preceding 
five  years. 

Apple  pickers  to  the  number  of  129  were 
obtained  from  Vermont  compared  with  122 
recruited  in  1957.  On  the  other  hand,  98 
pickers  were  sent  to  New  York  state — 
about  the  same  number  as  during  the 
previous  five  years — and  62  were  sent  to 
Maine,  compared  with  129  in  1957. 

Ontario — In  spite  of  unusually  high  yields 
of  farm  crops  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
province,  the  critical  labour  shortage  which 
might  have  been  expected  in  most  cases 
did  not  occur,  reported  R.  G.  Bennett, 
Associate  Director  of  Extension  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  was  partly  the  result  of  greater 
mechanization  and  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  farm  unit.  Labour  was  also  saved 
by  favourable  weather  and  few  interrup¬ 
tions  during  the  time  when  most  labour 
was  needed. 

In  spite  of  increased  mechanization  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour  will  continue 
to  be  needed  for  short  periods,  and  great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  labour,  particularly  in  the 
sugar  beet  industry,  where  only  about  one 
worker  out  of  every  four  hired  has  proved 
suitable.  The  prospect  is  that  there  will  be 
a  much  greater  demand  for  labour  in  the 
sugar  beet  fields  this  year. 

In  spite  of  an  increased  acreage  of 
tobacco,  favourable  weather  during  the 
harvest  period  made  it  possible  to  take  off 
the  whole  crop  in  good  condition. 

Although  the  supply  of  year-round  farm 
labour  is  less  critical  than  it  was,  there  is 
still  a  demand  for  as  many  experienced 
full-time  labourers  as  can  be  obtained.  The 
more  complex  nature  of  farming  operations 
creates  a  demand  for  more  experienced 
men. 

Manitoba — Drought  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1958  season,  although  followed  by 
an  unexpectedly  great  improvement  in  the 
latter  part,  reduced  the  need  for  recruiting 


workers  in  Eastern  Canada;  and  the  num¬ 
bers  of  workers  placed  throughout  the 
season  declined  somewhat  compared  with 
1957,  according  to  the  report  by  H.  R. 
Richardson,  Director,  Farm  Help  Service! 
Manitoba  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Immigration.  At  the  same  time  the  response 
to  requests  from  Ontario  for  workers  for 
haying  and  early  harvest  was  almost  a 
complete  failure. 

As  an  experiment,  about  40  Indians  were 
sent  from  Winnipeg  to  Chatham,  Ont.,  for 
special  crop  work,  and  were  placed  in  work 
camps.  However,  the  experiment  was  not 
very  successful,  as  friction  between  groups 
of  workers  caused  them  to  quit  after"about 
six  weeks. 

Saskatchewan — Many  farmers  are  hiring 
their  help  for  the  whole  season,  with  the 
offer  of  a  bonus  for  harvest  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  men  to  remain  for  that  period, 
said  L.  J.  Hutchison,  Director,  Agricultural 
Representative  Branch,  Saskatchewan  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

The  need  for  labour  to  operate  expen¬ 
sive  machines  has  also  caused  farmers  to 
be  more  discriminating  in  hiring  than  in  the 
past,  and  suitable  skilled  labour  is  scarcer. 

Farmers  who  were  hiring  their  help  in 
the  spring  for  the  whole  season  were 
offering  $125  to  $150  a  month,  plus  a 
bonus  of  $4  to  $7  a  day  during  harvest. 
Tractor  and  truck  operators  were  paid  $8 
to  $10  a  day,  while  combine  operators 
received  anything  from  $10  to  $20  a  day, 
or  from  $1  to  $2  an  hour. 


A  total  of  476  treaty  Indians  was  re¬ 
cruited  for  sugar  beet  work  compared  with 
254  last  year. 

Alberta— Farmers  in  Alberta  are  con¬ 
ducting  their  operations  with  less  and  less 
hired  help,  F.  H.  Newcombe,  Director  of 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Alberta 
Department  of  Agriculture,  stated  in  his 
report.  Reduced  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  industry  are  helping  to  keep  farm 
boys  on  the  farm,  he  suggested. 

“There  is  some  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  proficiency  of  those  offering  themselves 
as  farm  help  is  becoming  appreciably  lower 
as  the  years  go  by.  Some  form  of  profi¬ 
ciency  certificate  would  undoubtedly  be 
very  helpful  to  placement  officers,”  the 
report  said. 

During  four  years  of  operation  the  plan 
of  employing  Indians  in  the  sugar  beet 
fields  has  come  to  assume  important  pro¬ 
portions:  this  year  976  workers  were  placed. 

British  Columbia — During  most  of  1958 
there  was  a  surplus  of  labour  in  districts 
where  seasonal  farm  labour  is  required, 
except  in  the  Victoria  area,  where  the  small 
fruit  crop  matured  earlier  than  usual,  with 
the  result  that  school  children  were  not 
available  in  the  usual  numbers. 

Total  placements  of  farm  labour  by  the 
National  Employment  Service  during  the 
year  were  42,617;  the  large  placement 
figures  were  explained  by  the  high  turnover 
among  berry  pickers. 


Report  on  Royal  Commission  Inquiry 

Into  Activities  of  Teamsters  Union 

Mr.  Justice  Roach,  Royal  Commissioner  inquiring  into  activities  of  Teamsters  in 
connection  with  organization  of  truckers  in  Toronto  Hamilton  area,  states  that 


union's  conduct  violated  both 

In  his  report  to  the  Government  of 
Ontario  regarding  his  inquiry  as  Royal 
Commissioner  into  certain  activities  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  in 
connection  with  the  organization  of  truck¬ 
ers  hauling  sand  and  gravel  in  the  Toronto- 
Hamilton  area  in  1956-57,  Mr.  Justice 
W.  D.  Roach  stated  that  he  had  found  that 
the  conduct  of  the  union  had  violated  both 
the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  and  the 
Criminal  Code. 

The  inquiry  was  ordered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  February  6,  1958,  following 

charges  by  the  Individual  Dump-Truck 
Owners’  Association,  in  a  brief  presented 


Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  and  Criminal  Code 

to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislature 
on  Labour  Relations,  of  “unlawful  pres¬ 
sures,  intimidation  and  coercion”  by  the 
Teamsters  to  compel  truckers  to  become 
members  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Justice  Roach  was  asked  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  upon  certain  incidents  in 
which  it  was  alleged  that  the  union  had 
acted  improperly,  particularly  a  shutdown 
of  a  large  number  of  gravel  pits  in  the 
Toronto  area  in  the  autumn  of  1956  that 
was  allegedly  directed  and  supported  by 
representatives  of  the  union’s  Local  230. 
It  was  alleged  that  truckers  who  resisted 
efforts  to  force  them  to  join  the  union  and 
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to  prevent  them  from  continuing  hauling 
were  subjected  to  violence  and  threats  of 
violence  and  had  their  trucks  damaged. 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  through  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  in  Toronto  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1958,  at  which  evi¬ 
dence  was  given  by  70  witnesses.  Mr. 
Justice  Roach’s  report  was  made  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1958. 

In  reviewing  the  situation  at  the  time 
in  question,  the  Commissioner  found  that 
the  trucking  industry  was  in  an  economic¬ 
ally  unhealthy  condition.  There  were  too 
many  dump  truck  owners  relying  for  their 
livelihood  on  haulage  out  of  the  pits  in  the 
area,  and  for  that  reason  there  was  an 
undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest 
among  them.  The  truckers  were  not  organ¬ 
ized.  (The  Individual  Dump-Truck  Owners’ 
Association  was  founded  in  1956  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  February  1957  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  “strike”  action  described  in  the 
report.)  There  was  no  system  in  use  for 
the  despatching  of  trucks  from  a  central 
point  to  the  pits  where  they  were  most 
needed.  The  producers  (pit  operators) 
found  it  to  their  economic  advantage  to 
have  their  products  hauled  by  independent 
truck  owners  rather  than  to  do  their  own 
hauling  and,  when  the  supply  of  trucks 
was  greater  than  the  demand,  were  in  an 
advantageous  position  in  regard  to  the  fixing 
of  trucking  rates. 

The  Commissioner  stated  that  if,  as  had 
been  suggested,  the  numbers  of  truckers 
engaged  in  the  business  were  still  too  great, 
measures  to  achieve  a  reasonable  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  needed  to  be 
taken,  not  only  because  they  were  likely  to 
result  in  more  equitable  haulage  rates  but 
also  for  the  protection  of  the  safety  of 
the  public. 

The  trucker  who  is  merely  existing  from  his 
haulage  earnings  is  most  likely  to  allow  his 
truck  to  fall  into  a  state  of  non-repair  and  he 
becomes  a  menace  on  the  highway.  Since  the 
truckers  are  paid  on  a  ton-mile  basis,  there  is 
always  the  temptation  to  overload  the  truck 
and,  quite  apart  from  the  consequent  damage 
to  the  highways,  there  is  the  increased  danger 
to  other  persons  using  the  highways.  The 
braking  power  on  the  tmck  designed  for  what 
is  anticipated  will  be  a  normal  load  may  be 
quite  insufficient  if  the  truck  is  overloaded. 
When  the  supply  of  trucks  is  greater  than  the 
demand  for  them,  the  trucker,  having  delivered 
his  load,  is  likely  to  rush  back  to  the  pit  in 
order  to  get  there  before  the  other  fellow 
rather  than  get  there  after  him  and  find  there 
is  no  material  to  be  hauled. 

Mr.  Justice  Roach  suggested  that  the 
same  reasons  that  justify  the  limitation  of 
taxicabs  in  a  municipality  would  justify  the 
limitation  of  dump  trucks  but  that  the 
limitation  would  have  to  be  imposed  at  the 
provincial  level. 


Reviewing  the  present  system,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  stated  that  an  operating  licence 
is  issued  if  the  applicant  obtains  a  certificate 
of  “public  necessity  and  convenience”  from 
the  Ontario  Highway  Transport  Board.  The 
Board  requires  each  applicant  who  proposes 
to  go  into  the  business  of  hauling  building 
materials  to  file  a  letter  from  the  proprietor 
of  the  pit  or  plant  out  of  which  he  proposes 
to  haul,  stating  that  the  proprietor  will 
engage  his  services  for  that  purpose.  The 
Board  then  gives  notice  in  the  Ontario 
Gazette  of  the  date  on  which  the  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  heard.  If  no  objections  to  the 
application  are  received,  a  certificate  is 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Commissioner  commented  that  a 
producer  would  be  only  too  willing  to  give 
an  applicant  a  letter  showing  “necessity 
and  convenience”  because  the  more  truckers 
there  are  ready  to  haul  the  more  advan¬ 
tageous  is  his  position  in  the  matter  of 
haulage  rates.  Secondly,  those  truckers 
with  whom  the  applicant  would  compete  if 
granted  a  licence  do  not  read  the  Ontario 
Gazette  and  know  nothing  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  until  after  the  applicant  has  received 
his  licence  and  arrives  at  the  pit  ready  to 
haul. 

The  Commissioner  recommended  that  the 
producer  should  be  required  to  make  a 
statutory  declaration  stating  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  truckers  already  hauling 
out  of  a  particular  pit  and  why,  in  his 
opinion,  additional  trucks  were  required. 
Further,  he  thought  the  Board  should  mail 
to  each  of  the  truckers  named  in  the  declar¬ 
ation  a  notice  of  the  application,  the  date 
upon  which  and  the  place  at  which  it  would 
be  heard  and  should  state  that  any  repre¬ 
sentations  he  might  care  to  make  concern¬ 
ing  it  would  be  considered. 

The  basic  fact  brought  out  in  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Roach’s  inquiry  was  that  the  truck 
owners  were  not  employees  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  but  independent  contractors,  and  as 
such  did  not  constitute  a  legitimate  group 
for  a  trade  union  to  organize. 

The  truckers  owned  their  own  trucks, 
paid  their  own  operating  expenses,  and,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  had  more  than  one 
truck  and  employed  drivers,  paid  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  assessments  in  respect 
of  their  employees. 

The  test  to  be  applied,  according  to  the 
Commissioner,  was:  “Does  the  employer 
retain  the  power,  not  only  of  directing 
what  work  is  to  be  done  but  also  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  manner  of  doing  the  work?” 
In  this  case  the  Commissioner  said  the 
producer  was  only  concerned  with  having 
the  material  hauled  to  its  destination.  He 
was  not  concerned  with  how  it  was  done. 
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Once  the  load  was  placed  on  the  truck  the 
driver  was  in  complete  control  and  not 
subject  to  any  supervision  by  the  producer. 
Moreover,  he  had  no  specified  hours  of 
service.  He  was  free  to  come  and  go  as 
he  pleased  and  could  haul  from  one  pit 
today  and  from  another  tomorrow. 

Since  the  independent  operators  were  not 
employees,  the  Commissioner  held  that  the 
union  was  prohibited  from  enlisting  them 
as  members  or  negotiating  for  them.  The 
conclusion  was  irresistible,  he  said,  that  the 
union  representatives  realized  this  when 
they  advised  the  truck  owners  at  meetings 
preceding  the  strike  that  the  union  could 
not  enter  into  a  collecive  agreement  on  their 
behalf  under  the  Labour  Relations  Act. 

It  was  clear  from  an  examination  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  and  the  Rights  of 
Labour  Act,  he  stated,  that  a  combination 
of  truck  owners  alone  or  a  combination  of 
such  owners  and  their  employees  would  not 
constitute  a  trade  union  under  either  Act. 

Mr.  Justice  Roach  pointed  out  that  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  defined  a  “trade 
union”  as  “an  organization  of  employees 
formed  for  purposes  that  include  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  relations  between  employees  and 
employers.”  He  suggested  that  the  union 
counsel  had  relied  on  Section  3,  which 
states  that  “Every  person  is  free  to  join 
a  trade  union  of  his  own  choice  and  to 
participate  in  its  lawful  activities”.  It  was 
perfectly  clear,  however,  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Act  that  “every  person”  in 
Section  3  was  not  intended  to  include  an 
independent  contractor  who  was,  if  not 
an  employer,  a  potential  employer.  Once  an 
employer  joins  an  organization  which  in¬ 
cludes  employees  in  its  membership  it 
becomes  not  “an  organization  of  employees” 
but  an  organization  of  employees  and  em¬ 
ployers,  and  as  such  it  loses  its  trade  union 
status,  powers  and  privileges  under  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  and  also  its  immuni¬ 
ties  under  the  Criminal  Code. 

The  Commissioner  dismissed  the  argu¬ 
ment  that,  though  the  union  could  not 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  truck  owners 
within  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  it  could 
do  so  outside  the  Act.  He  pointed  out  that 
certain  locals  of  the  Teamsters’  union  had 
been  certified  as  the  bargaining  agent  of 
employee  truckers,  each  local  having  been 
found  by  the  Labour  Relations  Board  to  be 
a  “trade  union”  within  the  Act.  If  there¬ 
after  a  local  lost  its  trade  union  status,  it 
would  become  liable  to  decertification.  “No 
union  can  at  the  same  time  be  a  ‘trade 
union’  within  the  Act  and  a  union  outside 
the  Act.  That  it  should  be  permitted  to 
have  that  dual  status  would  be  entirely 
contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Act.” 


Under  the  Rights  of  Labour  Act,  which 
gives  certain  protective  rights  to  trade 
unions  and  their  members,  a  “trade  union” 
is  defined  as  meaning: 

A  combination,  whether  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent,  having  among  its  objects  the  regulat¬ 
ing  of  relations  between  employees  and  em¬ 
ployers  or  between  employees  and  employees  or 
between  employers  and  employers. 

In  the  Commissioner’s  view,  the  definition 
contemplates  a  combination  of  employees 
having  among  its  objects  the  regulating  of 
relations  between  them  and  their  employer 
or  between  themselves,  and,  secondly,  it 
contemplates  a  combination  of  employers 
having  among  its  objects  the  regulating  of 
relations  between  them  and  their  respective 
employees  or  between  themselves.  It  does 
not  contemplate  a  combination  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  employers  for  any  purpose,  and 
the  protection  of  the  Act  would  not  extend 
to  such  a  group. 

The  Commissioner  also  found  that  a 
combination  of  truck  owners  and  employees 
of  truck  owners  did  not  constitute  a  “trade 
combination”  under  the  Criminal  Code. 
After  examining  Sections  409,  410  and  411 
(which  protect  trade  unions  from  prosecu¬ 
tion  as  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade), 
he  said  that  the  immunity  created  by  Sec¬ 
tion  410  (1)  (b)  was  limited  to  acts  done 
or  caused  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  a 
“trade  combination,”  which  meant  a  com¬ 
bination  between  masters  or  between  work¬ 
men  or  between  other  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  or  altering  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  masters  or  between  work¬ 
men  or  the  conduct  of  a  master  or  workman 
toward  one  another  in  or  arising  out  of  their 
relations  with  one  another  as  employer 
and  employee,  respectively.  It  did  not  mean 
a  combination  of  masters  and  workmen. 

Mr.  Justice  Roach  found  on  the  evidence 
before  him  that  intimidation  and  coercion 
had  been  used  to  compel  truckers  to 
become  members  of  the  Teamsters’  union, 
in  violation  of  Section  48  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Act,  which  provides  that  “No 
person  shall  seek  by  intimidation  or  coer¬ 
cion  to  compel  any  person  to  become  or 

refrain  from  becoming .  a  member  of  a 

trade  union.” 

The  Commissioner  also  stated  that  intimi¬ 
dation  had  been  used  to  compel  truckers  to 
abstain  from  doing  what  they  had  a  lawful 
right  to  do,  namely,  to  carry  on  their  busi¬ 
ness  as  truckers,  and  that  such  conduct  was 
an  offence  under  Section  366  of  the  Criminal 
Code.  Section  366  reads  as  follows: 

366.  (1)  Every  one  who,  wrongfully  and 
without  lawful  authority,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  another  person  to  abstain  from 
doing  anything  that  he  has  a  lawful  right  to  do, 
or  to  do  anything  that  he  has  a  lawful  right 
to  abstain  from  doing, 
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(a)  uses  violence  or  threats  of  violence  to 
that  person  or  to  his  wife  or  children,  or 
injures  his  property, 

(b)  intimidates  or  attempts  to  intimidate 
that  person  or  a  relative  of  that  person 
by  threats  that,  in  Canada  or  elsewhere, 
violence  or  other  injury  will  be  done 
or  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  or  a 
relative  of  his,  or  that  the  property  of 
any  of  them  will  be  damaged, 

(c)  persistently  follows  that  person  about 
from  place  to  place, 

(d)  hides  any  tools,  clothes  or  other  pro¬ 
perty  owned  or  used  by  that  person,  or 
deprives  him  of  them  or  hinders  him  in 
the  use  of  them, 

(e)  with  one  or  more  other  persons  follows 
that  person,  in  a  disorderly  manner,  on 
a  highway, 

(f)  besets  or  watches  the  dwelling  house 
or  place  where  that  person  resides, 
works,  carries  on  business  or  happens 
to  be,  or 

(g)  blocks  or  obstructs  a  highway, 

is  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  on  summary 
conviction. 

(2)  A  person  who  attends  at  or  near  or 
approaches  a  dwelling  house  or  place,  for 
the  purpose  only  of  obtaining  or  communicat¬ 
ing  information,  does  not  watch  or  beset 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

'■  Every  one  of  the  types  of  intimidation 
set  out  in  Section  366  had  been  used  against 
truck  owners  who  desired  or  attempted  to 
carry  on  their  business,  the  Commissioner 
reported,  and  two  officers  of  the  union  local 
had  been  parties  to  the  offences  committed, 
one  under  Section  21  (1)  (a)  and  both 
under  Section  21  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
which  states: 

21.  (1)  Every  one  is  a  party  to  an  offence 
who 

(a)  actually  commits  it, 

(2)  Where  two  or  more  persons  form  an 
intention  in  common  to  carry  out  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  purpose  and  to  assist  each  other  therein 
and  any  one  of  them,  in  carrying  out  the 
common  purpose,  commits  an  offence,  each 
of  them  who  knew  or  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  commission  of  the  offence  would 
be  a  probable  consequence  of  carrying  out 
the  common  purpose  is  a  party  to  that 
offence. 

The  evidence  indicated,  too,  the  report 
stated,  that  truck  owners,  employees  of 
truck  owners  and  the  two  officers  represent¬ 
ing  the  union  were  all  guilty  of  a  contra¬ 
vention  of  Section  411  (1)  (a)  of  the 
Criminal  Code.  Section  411  provides: 

411.  (1)  Every  one  who  conspires,  com¬ 
bines,  agrees  or  arranges  with  another  person 
(a)  to  limit  unduly  the  facilities  for  trans¬ 
porting,  producing,  manufacturing,  sup¬ 
plying,  storing  or  dealing  in  any  article, 
is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence  and  is 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  two  years. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  ‘article’ 
means  an  article  or  commodity  that  may 
be  a  subject  of  trade  or  commerce. 

( 3 )  This  _  section  does  not  apply  to  com¬ 
binations  of  workmen  or  employees  for 
their  own  reasonable  protection  as  work¬ 
men  or  employees. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  these 
persons  had  “unquestionably”  conspired 
with  one  another  “to  limit  unduly  the 
facilities  for  transporting,  supplying,  or 
dealing  in”  sand,  gravel  or  building  aggre¬ 
gate,  commodities  which  may  be  a  subject 
of  trade  or  commerce.  The  purpose  of  the 
combination  was  not  the  reasonable  pro¬ 
tection  of  themselves  as  workmen  or  em¬ 
ployees  but  to  benefit  the  truck  owners, 
who  were  independent  contractors.  Not 
being  a  combination  of  workmen  or  em¬ 
ployees,  they  did  not  have  the  immunity 
provided  by  Section  411  (3). 

The  report  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  union  had  had  the  truckers  sign 
applications  for  membership  and  had  ac¬ 
cepted  a  $5  deposit,  the  balance  of  $20 
to  be  paid  only  if  and  when  the  union 
succeeded  in  getting  an  agreement  with  the 
pit  operators  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  truckers.  Mr.  Jusice  Roach  expressed 
disapproval  of  this  practice,  stating  that 
“there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  an  em¬ 
ployee  conditionally  joining  a  labour  union”. 
He  explained: 

It  puts  the  responsible  representatives  of  the 
union  in  an  impossible  position.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  membership  looks  for  guidance  and 
advice  from  those  representatives  in  negotia¬ 
tions  with  an  employer.  Those  representatives 
owe  a  duty  to  the  membership  and  they  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  position  where  there  is  any 
conflict  between  their  duty  and  their  interest. 
They  should  be  in  the  position  where  they  can 
discharge  that  duty  without  having  one  eye 
on  the  financial  loss  to  the  union  in  the  event 
that  the  members  reject  their  advice  and  hav¬ 
ing  rejected  it  they  fail  in  consummating  an 
agreement  with  the  employer. 

Noting  that  the  union  had  provided  bail 
and  counsel  fees  for  several  strikers  who 
were  charged  with  having  committed  acts  of 
violence  during  the  strike,  and  paid  fines 
and  court  costs  for  three  who  were  con¬ 
victed,  the  Commissioner  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  use  of  union  funds  for  such 
purposes  could  not  be  justified.  In  his  view, 
such  use  of  union  funds  was  not  within  the 
legitimate  purposes  and  objects  of  a  labour 
union,  any  more  than  the  use  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  funds  for  like  purposes  would  come 
within  the  purposes  and  objects  of  a  cor¬ 
poration.  He  thought  that  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  union’s  members  were  law-abiding 
citizens  and  did  not  contemplate  that  their 
initiation  fees  and  dues  might  be  used  in 
part  for  such  purposes,  and  he  went  on  to 
say  that: 

To  build  up  a  fund  that  could  be  used  even 
in  part  for  the  purpose  of  paying  fines  imposed 
on  union  members  as  a  result  of  their  having 
committed  a  crime  suggests  preparedness  for 
that  eventuality  and  is  most  likely  to  be 
regarded  by  the  public  as  an  indication  that 
the  union  condones  unlawful  conduct  on  the 
part  of  its  members  no  matter  how  honestly 
and  how  loudly  union  leaders  may  proclaim 
that  they  are  opposed  to  any  unlawful  conduct. 
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In  another  incident  covered  by  the  in¬ 
quiry,  evidence  showed  that  a  subcontractor 
who  had  a  contract  to  supply  gravel  (within 
a  certain  time-limit)  for  a  refinery  con¬ 
struction  project  at  Bronte  paid  $696, 
representing  initiation  fees  and  one  month’s 
dues  on  behalf  of  24  truckers,  after  a 
representative  of  Hamilton  Local  879  of  the 
Teamsters  told  him  that,  unless  non-union 
truckers  ceased  hauling,  the  union  would 
see  to  it  that  the  whole  job  was  stopped. 
None  of  the  truckers  authorized  payment 
to  be  made  for  them  and  none  of  them 
reimbursed  the  subcontractor. 

Mr.  Justice  Roach  pointed  out  that  the 
payment  was  a  violation  of  Section  45  of 
the  Labour  Relations  Act,  which  prohibits 
an  employer  from  contributing  financial  or 
other  support  to  a  trade  union,  and  that 
the  subcontractor  rendered  himself  liable 
to  penalty  under  Section  61  of  the  Act.  He 
submitted  that,  since  it  was  an  offence  under 
the  Act  for  the  subcontractor  to  pay  the 
money,  it  should  also  be  an  offence  for  the 
union  to  receive  it,  and  he  recommended 
that  the  Act  should  be  amended  accordingly. 
He  considered  that  in  such  a  case  the 
Crown  should  be  empowered  to  recover  the 
money  from  the  union. 

The  Commissioner  drew  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
“employer”  in  Section  45,  commenting  that 
any  truck  owners  who  actually  were  em¬ 
ployers  would  have  committed  an  offence 
if  they  paid  initiation  fees  and  dues  to  the 
union.  It  could  not  be  determined  from 
the  evidence  whether  any  of  them  were 
actually  employers.  He  questioned  whether 
the  word  “employer”  included  an  independ¬ 
ent  contractor  who  was  a  potential  em¬ 
ployer  but  who  had  no  employees  in  his 
employ.  Such  a  person  would  be  eligible 
for  membership  in  an  employers’  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  felt  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
Legislature  could  have  intended  that  an 
independent  contractor  should  be  prohibited 
from  contributing  financial  or  other  support 
to  a  trade  union  through  his  membership  in 


an  employers’  organization  but  should  be 
free  to  do  so  apart  from  an  employers’ 
organization. 

In  two  of  the  incidents  reviewed  in  the 
report  in  which  union  representatives  had 
imposed  the  condition  that  all  truckers 
should  belong  to  the  union,  the  evidence 
indicated  that  the  truckers  hauling  to  the 
jobs  were  put  off  the  jobs,  in  one  case 
permanently  and  in  the  other  temporarily. 
Mr.  Justice  Roach  held  that,  by  imposing 
that  condition,  the  union  committed  an 
actionable  wrong  upon  those  truckers  who 
were  prohibited  from  joining  the  union,  and 
thereby  rendered  itself  or  its  representatives 
liable  for  any  damages  that  the  employer 
truckers  sustained.  In  this  connection  he 
referred  to  a  recent  court  judgment  in 
British  Columbia,  Therien  v.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  in  which  a  union 
had  been  held  liable  for  damages. 

The  Commissioner  did  not  agree  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  should  be  empowered  to  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders  enforceable  in  a  court 
of  law  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  incidents  recorded  in  the  report.  He  did 
not  think  that  special  provision  should  be 
made  to  bring  truck  owners  within  the 
Labour  Relations  Act,  since  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  business  and  activities  of 
an  independent  contractor  should  not  be 
interfered  with  or  regulated  by  the  Act 
except  to  the  extent  that  it  involves  relations 
beween  the  contractor  and  his  employees. 

Mr.  Justice  Roach  said  that  Section  2 
of  the  Rights  of  Labour  Act,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  “A  trade  union  and  the  acts 
thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful 
by  reason  only  that  one  or  more  of  its 
objects  are  in  restraint  of  trade”,  was,  in 
his  opinion,  ultra  vires  the  provincial  Legis¬ 
lature.  He  said  that  it  was  criminal  law 
and  therefore  within  the  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  under 
Section  91  (27)  of  the  B.N.A.  Act.  A 
comparable  enactment  is  contained  in  Sec¬ 
tion  409  of  the  Criminal  Code. 


Toronto  Personnel  Conference  Will  Study  White-Collar  Groups 

Current  controversies  in  the  human  relations  field,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
white-collar  or  salaried  employee,  will  be  examined  by  Aaron  Levenstein,  Research 
Institute  of  America,  when  he  addresses  the  17th  annual  conference  of  the  Toronto 
Personnel  Association,  being  held  in  Toronto  April  16  and  17. 

A  feature  of  the  conference  will  be  a  panel  discussion  of  current  labour  relations 
trends  by  top-ranking  men  in  the  field. 

Other  speakers  will  include:  Dr.  R.  N.  McMurray,  President  of  McMurray  Corpora¬ 
tion;  A.  C.  Thornton,  Industrial  Relations  Director,  International  Minerals  Corp.;  A.  S. 
Hatch,  Director  of  Communications,  Whirlpool  Corporation;  and  John  D.  Staley, 
American  Management  Association. 
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Industrial  Fatalities  in  Canada 

during  the  Third  Quarter  of  1958 

Deaths  from  industrial  accidents  decreased  to  295  from  318  in  second  quarter  and 
from  380  in  third  quarter  of  1957.  Largest  number  of  fatalities,  75,  occurred 
in  construction  industry;  41  were  in  transportation  and  38  were  in  agriculture 


There  were  295*  industrial  fatalities  in 
Canada  in  the  third  quarter  of  1958,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  reports  received  by  the 
Department  of  Labour.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  24  from  the  previous  quarter,  in  which 
319  were  recorded,  including  22  in  a  sup¬ 
plementary  list.  In  the  third  quarter  of 
the  previous  year,  380  fatalities  were  listed. 

During  the  quarter  under  review  there 
were  two  accidents  that  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  three  or  more  persons.  On  August 
29,  a  plane  crashed  in  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tories,  killing  the  pilot  and  three  members 
of  the  exploration  crew  of  a  mining  com¬ 
pany.  In  another  aircraft  accident,  three 
members  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  were  killed  when  the  plane  in  which 
they  were  travelling  crashed  at  Skaba  Lake, 
B.  C.,  on  August  6. 

Grouped  by  industries  (see  chart  p. 
39),  the  largest  number  of  fatalities,  75, 
was  in  construction.  This  figure  includes 
31  in  buildings  and  structures,  21  in  high¬ 
way  and  bridge  construction  and  19  in  mis¬ 
cellaneous  construction.  In  the  same  period 
last  year,  108  fatalities  were  recorded  in 
this  industry:  42  in  miscellaneous  construc¬ 
tion,  36  in  buildings  and  structures  and  30 
in  highway  and  bridge  construction.  During 
the  second  quarter  of  1958,  80  fatalities 
were  listed:  38  in  highway  and  bridge  con¬ 
struction,  25  in  miscellaneous  construction 
and  17  in  buildings  and  structures. 

During  the  quarter,  accidents  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  industry  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
41  persons,  including  17  in  local  and  high¬ 
way  transportation  and  15  in  steam  railways. 
During  the  same  period  last  year,  43  deaths 
were  reported;  of  these,  14  occurred  in 
local  and  highway  transportation,  11  in 
water  transportation,  9  in  air  transportation 
and  8  in  steam  railways.  During  April,  May 
and  lune  of  this  year,  47  were  recorded,  of 
which  18  occurred  in  steam  railways  and  13 
in  each  of  the  water  transportation  and 
local  and  highway  transportation  groups. 


*See  Tables  H-l  and  H-2  at  back  of  book.  The 
number  of  industrial  fatalities  that  occurred  during 
the  third  quarter  of  1958  is  probably  greater  than 
the  figure  now  quoted.  Information  on  accidents 
which  occur  but  are  not  reported  in  time  for 
inclusion  in  the  quarterly  articles  is  recorded  in  sup¬ 
plementary  lists  and  statistics  are  amended  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  figures  shown  include  70  fatalities  for 
which  no  official  reports  have  been  received. 


The  industrial  fatalities  recorded  in  these 
quarterly  articles,  prepared  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Research  Branch,  are  those 
fatal  accidents  that  involved  persons  gain¬ 
fully  employed  and  that  occurred  during  the 
course  of,  or  which  arose  out  of,  their 
employment.  These  include  deaths  that 
resulted  from  industrial  diseases  as  reported 
by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards. 

Statistics  on  industrial  fatalities  are  com¬ 
piled  from  reports  received  from  the  various 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards,  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  and 
certain  other  official  sources.  Newspaper 
reports  are  used  to  supplement  these  data. 
For  those  industries  not  covered  by  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  legislation,  newspaper 
reports  are  the  Department’s  only  source  of 
information.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
coverage  in  such  industries  as  agriculture, 
fishing  and  trapping  and  certain  of  the 
service  groups  is  not  as  complete  as  in 
those  industries  which  are  covered  by  com¬ 
pensation  legislation.  Similarly,  a  small 
number  of  traffic  accidents  which  are  in 
fact  industrial  may  be  omitted  from  the 
Department’s  records  because  of  lack  of 
information  in  press  reports. 


There  were  38  industrial  fatalities  in 
agriculture  during  the  quarter  under  review, 
an  increase  of  6  over  the  32  reported  for 
the  same  period  last  year.  During  the 
second  quarter  of  1958,  accidents  in  agri¬ 
culture  resulted  in  26  deaths. 

In  manufacturing  there  were  37  fatalities; 
of  these,  there  were  8  in  each  of  the  iron 
and  steel  and  non-metallic  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts  groups,  7  in  wood  products  and  5  in 
food  and  beverages.  For  the  same  period 
in  1957,  47  deaths  were  reported,  including 
10  in  iron  and  steel,  8  in  transportation 
equipment  and  7  in  wood  products.  Work 
injuries  in  manufacturing  in  April,  May 
and  lune  1958  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
38  persons,  of  which  there  were  7  in  each 
of  the  wood  products  and  iron  and  steel 
groups,  6  in  each  of  the  paper  products 
and  transportation  equipment  groups  and 
5  in  the  non-metallic  mineral  products 
group. 

Accidents  caused  the  deaths  of  28  persons 
in  the  mining  industry,  19  occurring  in 
metalliferous  mining  and  9  in  non-metallic 
mineral  mining.  During  the  same  period 
last  year,  47  fatalities  were  reported  in  this 
industry:  34  in  metalliferous  mining,  12  in 
non-metallic  mineral  mining  and  1  in  coal 
mining.  In  the  second  quarter  of  1958,  42 
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deaths  were  reported:  30  in  metalliferous 
mining,  8  in  coal  mining  and  4  in  non- 
metallic  mineral  mining. 

Accidents  in  the  logging  industry  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  24  persons  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1958,  a  decrease  of  10  from  the 
34  which  occurred  during  the  same  period 
last  year.  During  the  second  quarter  of 
1958,  34  lives  were  lost  in  this  industry. 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  295 
fatalities  recorded  during  the  quarter  (see 
chart  p.  39)  shows  that  73  (25  per  cent) 
of  the  victims  had  been  “struck  by  tools, 
machinery,  moving  vehicles  or  other  ob¬ 
jects”.  Of  these,  49  were  in  the  category 
“other  objects”,  20  involved  “moving  vehi¬ 
cles”  and  4  were  caused  by  “tools,  machin¬ 


ery,  etc.”.  In  the  classification  “collisions, 
derailments,  wrecks,  etc.”,  72  fatalities  were 
recorded.  These  include  37  as  the  result 
of  automobile  or  truck  accidents,  19  tractor 
or  loadmobile  accidents  and  10  involving 
aircraft.  “Falls  and  slips”  were  responsible 
for  60  fatalities  during  the  period,  58  of 
which  were  the  result  of  falls  to  different 
levels. 

By  province  of  occurrence,  the  largest 
number  of  fatalities  was  in  Ontario,  where 
there  were  109.  In  British  Columbia  there 
were  61  and  in  Quebec  39. 

During  the  quarter  under  review  there 
were  103  fatalities  in  July,  118  in  August 
and  74  in  September. 


Successful  Rehabilitation  —XiV 

Fourteenth  in  a  series  of  articles  showing  the  success  in  rehabilitation  that 
can  be  achieved  through  precise  matching  of  the  handicapped  person  to  the  job 


This  is  the  fourteenth  in  a  series  of 
articles  illustrating  that  when  a  community 
co-operates  in  the  treatment,  training,  guid¬ 
ance  and  placement  of  a  disabled  person, 
he  can  often  meet  all  the  essential  require¬ 
ments  of  a  job.  It  was  written  by  R.  C. 
Lukey,  Ontario  Regional  Public  Relations 
Officer,  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Ronald  A.  Shadbolt  had  a  normal  boy¬ 
hood  until  he  was  eleven,  when  he  fell 
under  the  wheels  of  a  train  and  lost  both 
legs. 

The  Imperial  Veterans  Club,  the  local 
Kiwanis  Club,  and  the  London  Free  Press 
banded  together  to  help  the  boy.  Through 
their  combined  efforts,  funds  were  collected. 


When  the  National  Employment  Service 
was  established  by  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance  Act  of  1940,  a  Handicapped  Section 
ot  the  Special  Placements  Division  was  set 
up  to  provide  special  employment  assistance 
to  physically  disabled  workers.  It  was 
created  for  the  express  purpose  of  rehab¬ 
ilitating  into  employment  those  disabled 
persons  capable  of  working  but  who,  because 
ot  their  physical,  mental  or  emotional 
handicaps,  might  otherwise  remain  on  the 
fhinge  of  the  employment  market.  The 
Section’s  special  placement  officers  concen¬ 
trate  their  efforts  on,  in  the  words  of  the 
manual  of  instructions,  persons  who,  on 
account  of  injury  or  disease  of  a  character 
which  is  likely  to  last  more  than  six  months, 
or  on  account  of  congenital  conditions,  are 
substantially  handicapped  in  obtaining  or 
keeping  employment  of  a  kind  generally 
suited  to  their  age,  previous  experience  and 
qualifications. 


A  board  of  three  trustees,  headed  by  Arthur 
A.  Ford,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Free  Press, 
was  set  up  to  administer  the  fund. 

The  fund  enabled  Ron  to  buy  artificial 
limbs,  and  it  enabled  him  to  develop  his 
interest  in  music  to  the  extent  that  he 
learned  to  play  the  clarinet  and  saxophone 
and  is  now  a  member  of  a  well-known 
dance  band.  Unfortunately,  Ron’s  formal 
schooling  was  cut  short  after  Grade  9,  and 
family  circumstances  did  not  make  his 
rehabilitation  any  easier. 

This  part  of  Ron’s  story  points  up  the 
necessity  of  the  support  of  the  community 
to  which  a  disabled  boy  belongs.  Because 
of  this  support,  Ron  became  an  asset  to  the 
community  instead  of  a  liability. 

Ron’s  first  job  was  as  a  packer  in  the 
local  Ordnance  Depot.  He  then  became  a 
clerk  in  the  local  Army  Headquarters,  which 
job  he  held  for  two  years.  A  reduction  in 
the  establishment  resulted,  however,  in  his 
being  laid  off.  Ron’s  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  now  married. 

Ron  reported  to  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Office  in  London  and  was  referred  to 
the  Special  Placement  Section  for  guidance. 
It  seemed  that  clerical  work  would  be  the 
best  solution  to  his  problem  and  he  was 
placed  with  a  local  wholesale  grocer  as 
an  order  clerk.  This  was  a  routine  clerical 
job,  and  he  did  not  feel  happy  in  it.  After 
three  months  he  again  approached  the 
Special  Placement  Officer  for  assistance. 
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While  it  had  appeared  at  the  outset  that 
clerical  work  seemed  the  most  suitable 
employment,  more  intensive  counselling 
revealed  that  Ron  possessed  more  than 
normal  mechanical  ability.  He  believed  that 
if  factory  work  could  be  found  where  the 
wages  would  be  higher  it  would  not  only  be 
easier  for  him  to  support  his  family,  but 
he  himself  would  feel  that  he  had  been 
rehabilitated. 

About  this  time,  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  of  Canada  Limited  opened 
a  plant  in  London.  Among  the  positions 
open  was  one  described  as  a  “Knife  Sharp¬ 
ener”.  This  required  an  operator  to  sit  at 
a  machine  for  long  periods.  Requirements 
given  by  the  employer  were: 

— a  man  with  definite  mechanical  ability 
— ability  with  the  use  of  small  hand 
tools  and  gauges 

— a  good  level  of  intelligence  and  educa¬ 
tion 

— strong  hand  and  finger  dexterity. 


D.  W.  Handford,  Personnel  Manager  of 
the  company,  agreed  to  interview  Ron.  As 
a  result  of  the  interview,  Ron  was  hired 
and  has  been  on  the  job  for  almost  six 
years.  He  now  owns  his  own  home,  drives 
his  own  car,  and  has  a  family  of  two  boys. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  matching  a 
man’s  ability  to  the  job  requirements.  Too, 
it  is  an  instance  of  failure  in  a  first  place¬ 
ment  attempt,  and  demonstrates  that  more 
than  one  avenue  of  employment  should  be 
explored. 

During  a  recent  interview,  Ron  made  an 
interesting  point.  He  recognized  that  his 
inability  to  stand  for  long  periods  made  it 
easier  for  him  to  accept  the  necessity  of 
sitting  in  one  position  for  an  extended 
period,  a  feature  that  other  persons  found 
distressing. 

This  demonstrates  that  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  properly  placed  in  suitable  jobs  fre¬ 
quently  make  better  workers  than  others 
better  equipped  but  not  so  carefully  selected. 
No  job  demands  all  of  any  one  person’s 
abilities. 


Saskatchewan  Federation  Requests  40-Hour,  Five-Day  Week 


A  minimum  wage  rate  of  $1.25  per  hour 
and  implementation  of  a  40-hour  five-day 
week  were  requested  in  the  annual  brief  to 
the  Saskatchewan  Federation  of  Labour  to 
the  provincial  Government. 

The  brief  suggested  that  “the  rate  of 
$1.25  is  not  high  in  consideration  of  other 
factors,  and  is  required  to  meet  the  higher 
living  costs  of  today”. 

The  80-member  delegation  from  the 
Federation  also  requested  the  elimination  of 
the  lower  minimum  wage  for  employees 
under  18  years  of  age,  and  of  split  shifts 
now  permitted  in  Minimum  Wage  Orders. 

Where  special  wearing  apparel  or  work¬ 
ing  clothes  are  required,  the  brief  asked 
that  they  be  cleaned,  supplied  and  repaired 
at  the  expense  of  the  employer. 

The  brief,  for  the  second  consecutive 
year,  called  attention  to  the  problem  of 
workers  who  do  not  receive  payment  for 
eight  public  holidays  each  year.  “It  has 
become  a  practice  among  certain  con¬ 
tractors  in  the  construction  business  to  lay 
off  workmen  before  the  week  in  which  a 
public  holiday  occurs,  thus  avoiding  the  pay¬ 
ment  required  by  Minimum  Wage  Orders.” 

The  Federation  also  urged  that  legislation 
be  implemented  to  allow  100  per  cent 
workmen’s  compensation  to  injured  em¬ 
ployees,  and  asked  that  compensation  cover¬ 
age  be  extended  to  employees  proceeding 


to  and  from  work.  The  brief  also  requested 
a  plan  of  rehabilitation  and  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  workmen  disabled  in  industry. 

The  brief  also  urged  that: 

— The  Saskatchewan  Trade  Union  Act 
be  amended  to  require  employers  to  bar¬ 
gain  collectively  for  welfare  and  pension 
plans; 

— That  a  section  be  added  to  the  Act 
to  enable  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  appoint, 
where  it  seems  desirable,  an  Inquiry  Com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  the  facts  of  a  labour 
dispute; 

• — That  the  Act  be  revised  to  prohibit 
“contracting  out”  of  work  of  employees 
covered  by  a  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment,  during  the  lifetime  of  that  agree¬ 
ment; 

— That  the  Act  be  amended  to  enable  the 
Department  of  Labour  to  prosecute  for 
complaints  of  alleged  infractions  of  the 
Trade  Union  Act  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  board  by  employees  or  trade  unions. 


Canadian  membership  of  the  Retail, 
Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union 
increased  by  more  than  1,000  between 
April  and  July  1958,  according  to  Regional 
Director  George  Barlow.  The  gain  com¬ 
pares  with  the  2,000  new  members  enrolled 
during  the  same  period  of  1957. 
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Civilian  Rehabiiitation 

•jli  .  . 

Two  New  Rehabilitation  Institutes  Opened 

Ottawa  Rehabilitation  Institute  and  Essex  County  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine 
and  Rehabilitation  formally  opened  late  in  1958.  Survey  of  disabled  workers  in 
New  York  contradicts  many  current  stereotyped  views  about  physically  handicapped 


Two  rehabilitation  institutes  were  opened 
in  Ontario  centres  late  in  1958.  The  Ottawa 
Rehabilitation  Institute  was  formally 
opened  November  17,  and  the  Institute  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  for 
Essex  County  on  October  1. 

The  Ottawa  institute  was  opened  by  Dr. 
G.  D.  W.  Cameron,  Deputy  Minister  of 
National  Health,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Hon.  J.  Waldo  Monteith,  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  and  by  Dr. 
Mackinnon  Phillips,  Ontario  Minister  of 
Health. 

Both  men  paid  tribute  to  the  25 
organizations  that  had  devoted  more  than 
five  years  to  planning  the  institute,  which 
provides  a  combination  of  professional  staff, 
services,  and  treatment  equipment  for  the 
physically  handicapped. 

Staff  of  the  institute  consists  of  Charles 
O.  Lyons,  MSW,  executive  director;  J.  F. 
Hamel,  MD,  FRCP(C),  director  of  medical 
services;  Miss  Pauline  Van  Lammers,  MSW, 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Levine,  social  workers; 
Hero  M.  Singh,  MA,  M.  Ed.,  psychologist; 
Mrs.  Jean  Shaw,  MSCP,  physiotherapist; 
and  Mrs.  Hilda  Mitcheltree,  LCST,  speech 
therapist.  The  services  of  well-known 
consultants  from  the  various  medical 
specialties  are  drawn  upon  as  required. 

The  opening  of  the  Essex  institute  was 
attended  by  Dr.  Robert  Rider,  district 
representative  of  the  Rehabilitation  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Poliomyelitis  and  Orthopedically 
Disabled,  whose  $5,000  grant  in  large 
measure  made  the  institute  possible,  and  by 
Michael  Sumner,  president,  Hugh  Stratton, 
treasurer,  and  Drs.  Joseph  Berkeley  and  J. 
Stuart  Young,  vice-presidents  of  the 
institute. 

The  balance  of  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  institute  came  from  the  Red  Feather 
campaign  and  from  government  sources. 

The  new  centre  operates  with  a  full-time 
staff  headed  by  Miss  Margaret  Wade,  and 
provides  medical,  psychological  and  voca¬ 
tional  assessment,  and  will  follow  this  up 
with  all  the  services  required  to  make  the 
physically  handicapped  as  self-sustaining  as 
possible. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  current  stereotyped  views 
about  disabled  persons  were  contradicted 
by  the  findings  of  a  research  study  of  a 


group  of  disabled  workers  employed  by 
Abilities  Incorporated,  New  York. 

The  following  tentative  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  the  psycho-social  study: 

1.  Many  disabled  persons  are  not  at  all 
helpless;  they  are  not  only  able  to  work 
productively  but  are  also  able  to  provide 
their  own  transportation  and  otherwise  lead 
“normal”  lives. 

2.  The  capacity  of  a  disabled  person  to 
work  productively  is  not  necessarily  related 
to  the  type  of  disability  or  the  length  of 
time  spent  in  a  hospital.  Many  apparently 
severely  disabled  persons  who  were 
hospitalized  for  long  periods  are  able  to 
work  productively. 

3.  The  capacity  of  a  disabled  person  to 
work  productively  is  not  necessarily  related 
to  the  amount  of  work  experience  he  has, 
or  to  the  length  of  time  that  he  was  with¬ 
out  employment.  Many  severely  disabled 
persons  with  little  or  no  work  experience, 
or  with  long  periods  of  unemployment,  are 
able  to  work  productively. 

4.  Disabled  persons  who  are  productively 
employed  are  often  able  to  lead  relatively 
“normal”  lives. 

*  *  * 

Around  the  Provinces 

The  Vancouver  Community  Chest  and 
Council  have  announced  the  establishment 
of  a  new  service  for  the  deaf.  Eric 
Herbert,  of  the  Society  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing,  has 
been  named  to  act  as  interpreter  for  deaf 
persons  with  legal,  social  and  health  prob¬ 
lems.  From  this  service  it  is  expected  that 
an  indication  will  be  obtained  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaf  in  British  Columbia. 

J.  A.  McAllister,  30-year-old  teacher  who 
was  stricken  with  polio  in  1956,  recently 
was  awarded  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia.  He 
holds  a  full-time  job  as  a  high  school 
mathematics  and  science  teacher. 

Miss  Doris  Clark  has  been  appointed 
Executive  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  at  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont. 

G.  W.  Crandlemire,  Provincial  Co-ordina- 
tor  of  Rehabilitation  for  New  Brunswick, 
has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  new 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  province’s 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services. 
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Women’s  Bureau 


Women’s  Occupational  Information  Bureau 

Toronto  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  project  for  helping  high  school 
girls  to  choose  career  has  expanded;  in  co  operation  with  Women's  Counselling 
Workshop  of  Toronto,  club  sponsors  a  group  project  for  girls  in  Grades  12  and  13 


Since  1952,  the  Toronto  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Club  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  an  Occupational  Information  Bureau 
to  help  high  school  girls  preparing  to  choose 
a  career. 

The  Bureau  was  originally  established  to 
make  available  a  strictly  advisory  service 
for  high  school  girls  who  had  some  ideas 
about  what  they  wanted  to  do.  The  girls 
are  put  into  touch  with  someone  in  the 
particular  work  they  are  interested  in  who 
can  give  them  a  clear  picture  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  as  a  future  career.  The  service  is 
supplementary  to  the  guidance  programs 
provided  in  the  schools. 

This  original  service  is  still  available 
from  the  Bureau,  but  in  recent  years  its 
work  has  expanded  considerably. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Women’s  Coun¬ 
selling  Workshop  of  Toronto,  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Club  co-operated 
in  organizing  and  sponsoring  a  group  pro¬ 
ject  aimed  particularly  at  assisting  girls  in 
Grades  12  and  13  of  the  schools  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Toronto  to  plan  the  next  step  in 
their  careers  or  further  education. 

Under  this  plan  meetings  are  held  four 
times  a  year  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Each  session  is 
devoted  to  a  specific  topic  of  interest  to 
girls  starting  to  plan  for  their  future.  Several 
guest  speakers  are  invited  to  cover  the  topic 
from  various  aspects  and  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  invited  during  a  discussion 
period. 

The  meetings  are  informal;  students  are 
encouraged  to  mingle  with  the  organizers 
and  to  ask  questions.  Last  year  more  than 
400  students  from  both  private  and  public 
secondary  schools  in  Toronto  accepted  invi¬ 
tations  to  attend  one  or  more  sessions. 

The  four  topics  to  be  discussed  during 
this  year’s  sessions  (1958-59)  are: 

1.  I  should  like  to  know  more  about  the 
University. 

2.  I  should  like  to  know  more  about 

women  in  science. 

3.  I  should  like  to  know  more  about 

these  unusual  occupations:  interior  decorat¬ 
ing,  photography  and  costume  designing. 

4.  I  should  like  to  know  more  about 

opportunities  for  women  in  the  medical 

field. 


The  Occupational  Information  Bureau  has 
had  excellent  support  from  school  principals, 
guidance  teachers  and  the  University  of 
Toronto.  A  report  of  its  activities  is  sub¬ 
mitted  each  year  to  the  Director  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  Women’s  Counselling  Workshop,  co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  guidance  program  outlined 
above,  have  a  membership  which  includes 
school  counsellors  and  guidance  directors, 
school  nurses  and  administrators,  welfare 
workers,  attendance  officers  and  the  Youth 
Employment  Service. 

These  two  organizations,  through  their 
co-ordinated  efforts,  are  not  only  helping 
young  girls  to  make  wise  occupational  deci¬ 
sions  but  are  making  it  possible  for  adminis¬ 
trators  of  guidance  in  its  various  aspects 
to  pool  information  and  to  clarify  their 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  occupational 
counselling  for  girls. 

The  ILO  and  Women 

A  revised  edition  of  the  pamphlet  The 
ILO  and  Women  published  in  1958*  points 
up  the  changing  pattern  in  the  employment 
of  women  throughout  the  world. 

The  publication  briefly  outlines  the  action 
taken  by  the  International  Labour  Organi¬ 
zation  to  help  working  women  and  notes 
that  although  the  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  woman  worker  has  undergone  a 
change  of  emphasis,  the  ILO’s  aim  has 
remained  the  same:  “to  secure  equality  in 
practice  for  women  by  guarding  her  from 
the  hazards  to  which  she  is  peculiarly  liable, 
by  assuring  that  account  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that  she  bears  the  greater  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  home  and  children,  and  by 
equipping  her  with  skills  and  education  so 
that  she  may  enjoy  the  same  opportunities 
as  man.” 

The  booklet  discusses  the  ILO  Conven¬ 
tions,  which  establish  international  standards 
that  are  almost  all  equally  applicable  to 
men  and  women.  Some  “women’s”  Con¬ 
ventions  are  dealt  with  in  greater  detail. 
These  are  concerned  with  maternity  protec¬ 
tion,  night  work  and  underground  work  for 
women,  and  equal  remuneration. 


*The  ILO  and  Women.  International  Labour  Office, 
Geneva,  1958.  Available  from  the  ILO  Canada 
Branch,  202  Queen  Street,  Ottawa,  (free). 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  January  1909 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Special  article  reports  establishment  of  pension  plan  paying  not  less  than  $18 
nor  more  than  $100  monthly.  Employee  contribution  was  2  per  cent  of  his  wages. 
In  1908,  a  year  of  "general  depression,"  wages  were  generally  stationary  or  lower 


The  January  1909  Labour  Gazette  car¬ 
ried  a  special  article  on  a  benefit  association 
and  pension  plan  for  its  employees  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
on  September  1,  1908.  The  object  of  the 
association  was  “to  provide  its  members 
with  a  certain  income  when  sick,  or  when 
disabled  by  accident,  and  to  pay  to  their 
families  certain  definite  sums  in  case  of 
death”. 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  if  the  average 
membership  in  the  association  had  equalled 
half  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
company’s  manufacturing  plants,  the  com¬ 
pany  undertook  to  contribute  $25,000  to 
the  fund;  and  if  the  average  membership 
had  equalled  75  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  employees,  the  company’s  contribu¬ 
tion  was  to  be  $50,000. 

The  company  agreed  to  advance  tem¬ 
porarily  what  funds  were  needed  to  pay 
benefits,  to  guarantee  the  soundness  of  the 
fund,  and  to  pay  interest  at  4  per  cent  on 
the  average  balances. 

The  employee’s  contribution  was  to  be 
2  per  cent  of  his  wages,  payable  on  the 
first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  For  death 
benefit  alone  he  was  required  to  contribute 
10  cents  for  each  $100  of  benefit. 

The  amount  of  benefit  paid  in  case  of 
sickness,  accident,  layoff  or  dismissal  was 
not  stated  by  the  Labour  Gazette.  The 
death  benefit,  however,  was  one  year’s 
average  wages  when  death  was  due  to  ill¬ 
ness,  and  two  years’  wages  when  it  was 
due  to  accident. 

“No  benefits  are  to  be  allowed  when  dis¬ 
ability  is  due  to  intoxication  or  to  fighting 
unless  in  self-defence  against  unprovoked 
assault,”  the  report  said. 

All  employees  were  stated  to  be  eligible 
for  pensions.  After  20  years  service  em¬ 
ployees  could  retire  voluntarily  at  the  age 
of  65,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire  at 
70  “unless  the  pension  board  fixes  a  later 
date”.  For  females  the  voluntary  and  obli¬ 
gatory  retiring  ages  were  50  and  60  respec¬ 
tively.  “Persons  occupying  executive  posi¬ 
tions  are  exempt  from  the  maximum  age 
limit,”  the  Labour  Gazette  reported. 

“The  amount  of  pension  is  to  be  1  per 
cent  of  the  average  annual  pay  for  each 
year  of  active  service  during  the  10  years 


next  preceding  retirement.  No  pension  may 
exceed  $100  per  month  or  be  less  than 
$18  per  month,”  the  report  explained. 

Although  there  was  an  improvement  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  1908 
was  on  the  whole  a  year  of  “general  depres¬ 
sion,”  according  to  the  Labour  Gazette. 
During  this  time  movements  of  wages  were 
conflicting,  some  being  up  and  some  down. 
But  wages  during  the  year  were  “generally 
on  stationary  or  lower  levels”. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  divergent  move¬ 
ments  of  wages,  25  iron  moulders  employed 
by  the  Massey-Harris  Company  in  Brant¬ 
ford  had  their  piecework  scale  reduced  10 
per  cent  in  December  1908,  and  seven 
labourers  in  the  same  shop  had  their  pay 
reduced  from  $1.75  to  $1.50  a  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Ottawa  10  labourers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  City  had  their  wages  increased 
from  $1.75  to  $2,  while  three  pipelayers 
also  employed  by  the  City  had  to  take  $2 
instead  of  $2.25  a  day. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  although  collieries  were 
working  only  about  half  time  in  most  parts, 
“in  the  Springhill  district  the  mines  were 
very  active  and  absorbed  a  considerable 
amount  of  labour  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  out  of  employment  owing  to  the 
quiet  season  in  the  lumber  camps”. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Gazette  re¬ 
ported,  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  had 
completed  the  installation  at  Glace  Bay, 
N.S.,  of  “the  first  central  ‘rescue’  station, 
equipped  with  modern  oxygen-breathing, 
fire-fighting  apparatus,  to  be  established  on 
the  North  American  continent. 

“The  object  of  the  station,”  the  report 
continued,  “is  to  provide  the  most  efficient 
means  known  to  modern  science  of  com¬ 
batting  fires  in  coal  mines,  and  preventing 
thereby  the  frequent  and  heavy  loss  of  life 
among  employees  and  the  destruction  of 
property  usually  entailed  in  these  disasters.” 

At  the  convention  of  the  National  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada  in  Quebec 
City  in  September  1908,  the  name  of  the 
body  was  changed  to  the  Canadian  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour. 

The  membership  of  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada  at  the  time  of 
its  convention  in  Halifax  in  the  same 
month  was  40,728,  compared  with  32,997 
in  the  previous  year. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 


Technical  Meeting  on  Timber  Industry 

Measures  to  reduce  accidents  in  the  timber  industry  recommended  in  resolution 
adopted  by  tripartite  meeting  attended  by  delegates  from  23  countries,  Canada 
included.  Stress  mobilization  of  efforts  of  employers,  workers,  governments 


Measures  to  reduce  accidents  in  the  tim¬ 
ber  industry  were  recommended  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  an  ILO  Tripartite  Technical 
Meeting  on  the  Timber  Industry,  held  in 
Geneva  December  8  to  19. 

Twenty-three  countries  mainly  interested 
in  the  timber  industry,  including  Canada, 
sent  national  delegations  to  the  meeting. 
Total  attendance  was  172,  which  included 
delegates  and  advisers,  representatives  of 
the  ILO  Governing  Body,  observers  from 
states  members,  representatives  of  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations  and  observers 
from  other  organizations. 

The  Canadian  delegation  comprised: 

Government  Delegates — D.  S.  Tysoe, 
Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour,  Vancouver  (head  of  delegation); 
and  L.  A.  Aitken,  Government  Employees 
Compensation  Branch,  Department  of  La¬ 
bour. 

Employer  Delegates — lohn  Billings,  For¬ 
est  Industrial  Relations  Limited,  Vancouver; 
and  J.  W.  McNutt,  Wm.  Milne  &  Sons 
Ltd.,  North  Bay,  Ont. 

Worker  Delegates — loseph  Morris,  Vice- 
President,  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  and 
President,  District  No.  1,  International 
Woodworkers  of  America,  Vancouver;  and 
F.  X.  Legare,  President,  Catholic  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Wood  Workers  of  Canada,  Inc., 
Rimouski,  Que. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Patrick 
Shaw,  Ambassador  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  his  country’s  representative 
on  the  ILO  Governing  Body. 

The  countries  represented  were:  Argen¬ 
tina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma, 
Canada,  Finland,  France,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Honduras,  India, 
Indonesia,  lapan,  Mexico,  Norway,  Panama, 
Philippines,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  USSR, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and 
Yugoslavia. 


Safety  of  Workers 

The  resolution  on  accident  prevention 
stressed  that  an  improvement  needed  “the 
mobilization  of  the  joint  efforts  of  em¬ 
ployers,  workers  and  governments”. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase 
safety,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  safety  of 
workers  took  precedence  over  production 
interests  and  that  the  urgency  of  any  indus¬ 
trial  operation  must  never  result  in  the 
neglecting  of  safety  measures. 

The  duty  and  responsibility  for  organiz¬ 
ing  safety  were  primarily  those  of  em¬ 
ployers.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  vocational  training  of  timber 
workers. 

Referring  to  the  ILO  fellowship  program 
for  forestry  personnel,  and  to  the  holding  of 
international  training  courses,  the  meeting 
expressed  the  opinion  “that  these  should  be 
maintained  and  developed  on  a  world-wide 
basis  in  co-operation  with  the  technical 
assistance  program  of  other  international 
organizations”. 

It  was  important  that  workers  be  pro¬ 
perly  fed  because  of  the  physical  efforts 
required  and  because  fatigue  affected  safety. 
Establishment  of  model  menus  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  means  of  ensuring  that  meals 
provided  “correspond  to  a  certain  amount 
of  calories  and  that  they  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  balanced  diet”. 

Conditions  of  Employment 

In  a  memorandum  on  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  timber  industry,  the  meet¬ 
ing  expressed  the  view  that  such  conditions 
as  wages,  hours  of  work,  provisions  relating 
to  overtime,  holidays  with  pay  and  the 
protection  of  wages  should  stand  compari¬ 
son  with  those  applying  to  other  workers 
of  like  skill  and  responsibility  and  who 
require  a  similar  physical  effort. 

The  memorandum  added  that  in  ascer¬ 
taining  minimum  standards  of  living  account 
should  be  taken  of  such  essential  family 
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needs  of  the  workers  as  food  and  its  nutri¬ 
tive  value,  housing,  clothing,  medical  care 
and  education. 

Where  work  is  temporarily  interrupted 
by  unsuitable  weather,  it  was  desirable  that 
the  worker  who  reports  for  work  should  be 
given  reasonable  compensation  for  the  time 
lost,  except  where  rate-fixing  methods 
already  provide  for  this  circumstance. 

The  meeting  also  expressed  the  view  that 
where  payment  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
fixed  rates  per  unit  produced,  care  should 
be  taken  that  piece  rates  properly  reflected 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  logging 
area,  the  physical  effort  required,  and  the 
skill,  responsibility  and  hardships  involved. 

Systems  of  payment  by  results  should  be 
simple  and  as  easy  to  understand  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  should  provide  no  incentive  to 
work  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  safety. 

Regarding  conditions  in  logging  camps, 
the  meeting  stated  in  a  memorandum  that 
standards  of  accommodation,  feeding, 
health  and  welfare  should  provide  workers 
with  normal  requirements  in  decency  and 
reasonable  comfort. 

Recreational  and  cultural  facilities  in 
isolated  logging  camps  were  important. 

The  ILO  Governing  Body  was  invited  to 
request  the  Director-General  to  study  and 
disseminate  information  on  the  food  require¬ 
ments  of  workers  engaged  in  strenuous 
physical  work  in  various  climates. 

Labour-Management  Relations 

A  memorandum  on  labour-management 
relations  in  the  timber  industry  stated 
that  the  establishment  and  promotion  of 
good  labour-management  relations  were  “of 
fundamental  importance  and  should  be  a 
constant  and  persistent  objective  of  both 
employers  and  workers,  and  of  their  organi¬ 
zations”. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  ensure  greater 
stability  of  employment;  “this  could  usefully 
contribute  to  the  development  of  sound 
labour-management  relations.” 

Free  and  independent  trade  unions  were 
an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  relations  and  could  thus 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  industrial 
peace. 

The  memorandum  then  stated  that  free 
collective  bargaining  to  determine  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  was  the  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  ensuring  the  parallel  develop¬ 
ment  of  economic  and  social  progress,  and 
the  reconciliation  and  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  employers  and  workers. 

The  view  was  also  expressed  that  the 
attention  of  governments  should  be  drawn 


to  the  ILO’s  Technical  Assistance  Program 
in  the  fields  of  labour-management  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  meeting  then  invited  the  ILO  Gov¬ 
erning  Body  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  encouraging  ILO  programs 
of  research,  publication,  training  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  so  that  the  ILO  might  help 
resolve  the  labour  problems  of  the  timber 
industry. 

ILO  Survey  of  Timber  Industry 

The  meeting  had  before  it  a  review  of 
labour  conditions  in  the  timber  industry 
prepared  by  the  International  Labour  Office. 
It  was  the  first  extensive  and  systematic 
review  ever  available. 

The  survey  was  divided  into  four  parts: 
a  background  report,  accident  prevention, 
conditions  of  work  and  workers’  welfare  in 
logging  camps,  and  labour-management 
relations. 

The  report  on  accident  prevention  finds 
that  in  practically  all  countries  where 
numerical  data  are  available,  accident  fre¬ 
quency  rates  in  the  timber  industry  are 
among  the  very  highest. 

A  large  proportion  of  accidents  is  caused 
by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  work  and 
fatigue,  says  the  report,  which  recalls  that 
timber  harvesting  requires  an  energy  con¬ 
sumption  of  5,000  to  6,000  calories  a  day. 
This  compares  with  3,000  to  4,000  for  a 
factory  worker  and  less  than  3,000  for  a 
desk  worker. 

“Vocational  training  can  help  to  find  the 
working  techniques  which  permit  a  reduced 
use  of  muscular  power.” 

Because  of  the  drain  on  the  energy  of 
these  workers,  special  attention  must  be  paid 
to  their  dietary  habits. 

At  the  same  time,  the  participation  of 
employers,  foremen  and  workers  in  accident 
prevention  is  essential  for  successfully  pro¬ 
moting  safety. 

Mechanization  taking  place  in  logging  is 
giving  good  results  from  the  safety  view¬ 
point.  The  replacement  of  hand  saws  in 
felling,  which  used  to  be  the  most  strenuous 
operation,  reduces  fatigue,  thus  contributing 
to  improved  safety. 

“On  the  one  hand,”  says  the  report, 
“it  is  desirable  to  aim  at  reducing  the 
seasonal  nature  of  the  work  and  at  creating 
employment  conditions  based  on  a  long¬ 
term  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
measures  of  a  short-term  nature  are 
desirable  to  alleviate  the  consequences  of 
instability  of  employment.” 

The  report  on  conditions  of  work  says 
that  “a  determining  factor  in  the  life  of 
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the  lumberman  is  the  relative  isolation  of 
the  work  sites.  It  has  always  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  how  to  reconcile  the  workers’  temporary 
home  in  the  forest  with  an  adequate 
standard  of  comfort  and  hygiene — a  prob¬ 
lem  to  which  satisfactory  solutions  have 
been  achieved  only  in  quite  recent  times 
in  some  highly  developed  countries.” 

Regarding  labour-management  relations 
in  the  timber  industry,  the  report  points 


to  the  many  small  undertakings  which  make 
up  the  industry  in  many  countries.  This 
structural  feature,  it  says,  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  fostering  good  relations.  An 
additional  hampering  factor,  especially  in 
the  industrially  less  developed  countries,  is 
the  weakness  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

In  conclusion,  the  report  says  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  education  in  the  field 
of  labour-management  relations. 


Meeting  of  Teaching  Experts 

Experts  from  18  countries,  including  Canada,  warn  that  continuance  of  stop-gap 
measures  to  meet  serious  teacher  shortage  will  lead  to  devaluation  of  education 


Teaching  experts  from  18  countries 
warned  at  the  end  of  a  two-week  session 
convened  by  the  International  Labour 
Organization  that  a  continuance  of  stop-gap 
measures  to  meet  the  serious  shortage  of 
teachers  “must  lead  to  a  devaluation  of 
education  as  a  whole”.  Canada  was  among 
the  countries  represented. 

“Faced  with  the  enormous  demand  for 
teachers,  many  countries  seem  to  be  more 
concerned  with  numbers  than  quality,”  the 
experts  noted  in  their  conclusions  on  social 
and  economic  problems  affecting  teachers. 
“There  is  the  danger  that  measures  taken 
as  temporary  expedients  may  become  per¬ 
manent  features  of  the  education  system.” 

Sir  Ronald  Gould,  British  expert  and 
Chairman  of  the  World  Conference  of 
Organizations  of  the  Teaching  Profession, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  session.  Ahmed 
Abdesselem,  Director  of  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure  of  Tunis,  was  elected  vice- 
chairman. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Campbell,  President  of  the 
Canadian  Education  Association,  repre¬ 
sented  Canada. 

The  experts  studied  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  determination  of  salaries  and  pen¬ 
sions  for  teachers.  The  conclusions  reached 
are  to  guide  action  at  the  national  level 
and  to  assist  the  ILO  in  its  work.  Recom¬ 
mendations  that  the  ILO  intensify  its  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  field  of  education  were  made 
by  the  experts  in  their  final  report. 

The  experts  said  that,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  effectiveness  of  any  education  system 
depended  “on  the  personal  and  professional 
qualities  of  teachers  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively.  The  social  and  economic  status  of  the 
teacher,  his  training,  recruitment,  conditions 
of  work  and  professional  relationships  are 
therefore  matters  of  vital  importance  both 
for  national  communities  and  for  society  as 
a  whole.” 


Teacher  training  programs  should  not 
differ  in  standard  whether  the  teacher  in¬ 
tends  to  work  in  rural  or  urban  areas 
because  of  the  “fundamental  right  of  all 
children  and  adolescents  to  a  full  education 
wherever  their  homes  may  be”. 

Teachers  should  be  free  to  exercise  their 
civic  rights  and  should  not  suffer  from  any 
discrimination  based  on  considerations  ex¬ 
traneous  to  the  exercise  of  their  profession. 

The  experts  also  urged  stability  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  security  of  tenure  for  the 
teaching  profession.  “Reasonable  prospects 
of  advancement  and  promotion  constitute 
an  important  incentive  to  those  within  the 
profession  and  an  inducement  to  others  to 
enter  it.” 

The  experts  said  in  their  conclusions  on 
salaries  that  the  shortage  of  teachers  was 
“largely  due  to  the  fact  that  present  salaries 
are  not  sufficiently  attractive”.  The  shortage 
seemed  likely  to  persist  in  spite  of  efforts 
by  authorities  in  many  countries.  “Even 
when  the  economic  status  of  teaching  is 
moderately  good,  it  may  not  be  good 
enough  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of 
recruits  of  the  quality  needed.” 

The  salaries  offered  should  “compare 
sufficiently  favourably  with  those  paid  in 
other  professions  requiring  equivalent  or 
similar  training  and  ability  to  be  capable 
of  attracting  not  only  enough  teachers,  but 
enough  good  teachers”. 

The  principle  of  equal  remuneration  for 
men  and  women  teachers  “is  still  far  from 
being  universally  accepted,”  the  experts 
found.  “This  discrimination,  and  discrimin¬ 
ation  on  racial  and  religious  grounds,  should 
be  abandoned.” 

It  was  desirable  that  representative  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  teaching  profession  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  determination  of  salaries.  “The 
solution  already  successfully  adopted  in 
some  countries  is  the  use  of  joint  negotiat¬ 
ing  machinery.” 

( Continued,  on  page  63) 
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Canada’s  atomic  energy  program  is  today 
concerned  primarily  with  the  development 
of  peaceful  uses  for  nuclear  power — and 
enlightened  union-management  relations  at 
the  Chalk  River  Project  of  Atomic  Energy 
of  Canada  Limited  are  making  a  sizeable 
contribution  towards  solving  some  of  the 
problems  facing  the  most  complex  assign¬ 
ment  ever  undertaken  in  this  country. 

Both  unions  and  management  responded 
to  the  challenge  early  in  the  company’s 
history  by  establishing  a  “two-way  street” 
of  joint  consultation.  The  need  was  obvious. 
The  2,300  scientific,  technical,  skilled  and 
operational  employees  at  the  site  know  that 
what  is  being  done  at  Chalk  River  requires 
a  maximum  of  harmony  and  efficiency  in 
order  that  the  progress  of  research  and 
development  will  not  be  impeded. 

Twelve  unions  are  represented  on  the 
project — nine  international,  and  three  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Congress-chartered  locals.  La¬ 
bour  recognized  from  the  beginning  that 
one  voice  could  achieve  unity  and  eliminate 
a  good  deal  of  confusion,  so  the  10  unions 
representing  hourly-paid  employees  formed 
an  administrative  organization  known  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Allied  Council  (AFL-CIO), 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  administer  the  union’s 
agreement  with  the  company. 

Joint  consultation  is  handled  by  the 
Management-Allied  Council  Committee, 
which  meets  monthly.  Membership  consists 
of  one  labour  representative  from  each  of 
the  unions,  one  from  the  Allied  Council, 
and  an  equal  number  from  management. 

The  committee’s  general  function  is  to 
consider  such  matters  as  elimination  of 
waste  in  construction  and  production;  con¬ 
servation  of  materials;  promotion  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  in  the  plant;  safeguarding 
of  health;  prevention  of  hazards  to  life 
and  property;  betterment  of  employment 
conditions;  and  employee  welfare. 

One  highly  effective  phase  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  operation  at  Chalk  River  is  the 
agenda  meeting.  These  are  held  about  a 
week  in  advance  of  the  regular  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Management-Allied  Council 
Committee.  They  consist  of  an  informal 
contact  between  one  management  and  one 
union  representative,  each  of  whom  briefs 
the  other  on  the  subjects  his  group  will 
introduce  when  the  committee  convenes. 


The  agenda  is  then  printed  and  circulated. 
In  this  way  each  side  is  provided  with  an 
opportunity  to  do  any  necessary  research 
on  a  particular  matter,  assemble  a  few  ideas, 
and  promote  group  agreement  on  the  topics 
to  be  tabled  at  the  main  meeting.  When  the 
committee  does  assemble,  no  deviation  from 
the  agenda  is  permitted. 

One  further  refinement  in  good  union- 
management  communications  is  the  posting 
of  minutes  of  union-management  meetings 
on  bulletin  boards  in  buildings  throughout 
the  project.  Spokesmen  for  both  sides  believe 
that,  by  keeping  personnel  informed  on  all 
such  matters,  this  feature  alone  is  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  maintenance 
of  high  morale  in  every  section  of  the  Chalk 
River  operation.  Management  has  also 
granted  approval  for  the  posting  of  minutes 
recorded  at  the  various  union  meetings. 

“We  have  established  a  sound  relation¬ 
ship  with  management  here,”  reports  A1 
Dawson,  President  of  the  Allied  Council. 
“I’d  say  co-operation  is  above  average. 
Problems  we  put  before  management  are 
given  every  consideration  and  we  are  able 
to  adjust  a  number  of  difficulties  that  arise, 
because  of  our  close  co-operation. 

“We  feel  a  sense  of  accomplishment, 
brought  about  by  honesty,  sincerity,  and 
mutual  understanding,  which  are  tremend¬ 
ous  factors  in  maintaining  industrial  peace, 
so  essential  for  our  progress.” 

G.  P.  Maxwell,  Employee  Relations  Offi¬ 
cer  for  AECL,  who  serves  as  secretary  of 
the  Management-Allied  Council  Committee, 
states:  “We  think  that  we  have  effective 
two-way  communications  between  company 
and  unions,  and,  as  a  result,  an  unusually 
good  relationship.  A  fair  number  of  griev¬ 
ances  are  averted  by  discussing  potentially 
troublesome  matters  at  the  committee  meet¬ 
ings,  before  specific  problems  arise.  In  many 
cases  mutually  satisfactory  solutions  are 
found.  In  others,  where  the  basic  views 
of  the  two  sides  are  very  different,  each 
comes  out  of  the  discussion  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  other’s  point  of  view.” 

*  *  * 

The  650  employees  of  Burns  and  Com¬ 
pany  (Eastern)  Limited  are  the  winners 
of  the  1957  Safety  Council  Shield,  awarded 
annually  by  the  Ontario  Meat  Packers 
Safety  Council. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Committees  is  encountered  and  assisted  by 
the  Labour-Management  Co-operation  Serv¬ 
ice,  Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  representa¬ 
tives  located  in  key  industrial  centres,  who 
are  available  to  help  both  managements  and 
trade  unions,  the  Service  provides  various 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  posters  and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
AND  CONCILIATION 


Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  did 
not  meet  during  November.  During  the 
month  the  Board  received  11  applications 
for  certification,  two  requests  under  Section 
61  (2)  of  the  Act  for  review  of  earlier 
decisions,  and  allowed  the  withdrawal  of 
three  applications  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  National  Association  of  Marine  En¬ 
gineers  of  Canada,  Inc.,  District  Council 
No.  4,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  marine 
engineers  employed  by  Alaska  Cruise  Lines 
Ltd.  aboard  the  SS  Yukon  Star  and  SS  Gla¬ 
cier  Queen  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  R.  Cur¬ 
rie)  (see  applications  withdrawn,  below). 

2.  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  maintenance 
personnel  employed  by  Nordair  Ltd.,  Rober- 
val,  Que.  (Investigating  Officer:  C.  E. 
Poirier). 

3.  National  Harbours  Board  Staff  Em¬ 
ployees’  Association  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
employees  of  the  National  Harbours  Board 
at  Saint  lohn,  N.B.  (Investigating  Officers: 
H.  R.  Pettigrove  and  D.  T.  Cochrane)  (see 
applications  withdrawn,  below). 

4.  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen 
and  Helpers  Local  No.  880,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  drivers,  mechanics’ 
helpers  and  labourers  employed  by  Cham¬ 
pion  Freight  Lines,  Limited,  operating  in 
and  out  of  Leamington,  Ont.  (Investigating 
Officer:  T.  B.  McRae). 

5.  International  Union  of  Operating  En¬ 
gineers,  Local  796,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
air  compressor  operators  employed  by 
Northspan  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Elliot 
Lake,  Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  A.  B. 
Whitfield). 

6.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  loco¬ 
motive  engineers  employed  by  the  Quebec 
Central  Railway  Company  (Investigating 
Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 


7.  Warehousemen  and  Miscellaneous 
Drivers  Union,  Local  419,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  mail  pickup  and 
delivery  drivers  and  helpers  employed  by 
H.  W.  Bacon  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (Inves¬ 
tigating  Officer:  A.  B.  Whitfield). 

8.  National  Harbours  Board  Elevator 
Group,  Civil  Service  Association  of  Canada, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  grain  elevator  em¬ 
ployees  employed  by  the  National  Harbours 
Board  at  Prescott,  Ont.  (Investigating 
Officer:  G.  A.  Lane). 

9.  Corporation  of  Port  Weller-Sarnia 
Marine  Pilots,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  Great 
Lakes  pilots  employed  by  The  Shipping 
Federation  of  Canada  (Investigating  Offi¬ 
cer:  F.  I.  Ainsborough). 

10.  Syndicate  of  Employees  of  Station 
CHRS,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees 
of  Radio-Iberville  Limitee  (CHRS),  St. 
lean,  Que.  (Investigating  Officer:  C.  E. 
Poirier). 

11.  United  Steelworkers  of  America  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  office  employees  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Denison  Mines  Limited,  Spragge, 
Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  A.  B.  Whit¬ 
field). 

Requests  for  Review  under  Section  61  (2) 

1.  Canadian  Wire  Service  Local  213, 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  applicant,  and 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
respondent.  The  request  seeks  to  add  addi¬ 
tional  classifications  to  the  scope  of  the 
units  in  two  certificates  issued  previously 
(L.G.  1952,  p.  912  and  L.G.  1953,  p. 
1020). 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  involving  the  administrative  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board,  and  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department. 
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2.  Canadian  Air  Line  Dispatchers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  applicant,  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  Inc.,  Gander,  Nfld.,  respondent, 
and  the  Allied  Aviation  Service  Company 
of  Newfoundland,  Limited,  Gander,  Nfld., 
respondent.  The  request  seeks  to  replace 
the  name  of  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
Inc.,  with  the  name  of  the  Allied  Aviation 
Service  Company  of  Newfoundland,  Lim¬ 
ited,  in  the  certificate  issued  previously 
(L.G.  1952,  p.  170).  The  request  stated 
that  the  Allied  Aviation  Service  Company 
of  Newfoundland  is  now  the  employer  of 
the  employees  covered  by  the  certificate. 


Applications  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

1.  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  applicant,  and  Canadian  Arsenals  Lim¬ 
ited  (Small  Arms  Division,  Long  Branch, 
Ont.),  respondent  (L.G.,  Dec.  1958,  p. 
1399). 

2.  National  Association  of  Marine  En¬ 
gineers  of  Canada,  Inc.,  District  Council 
No.  4,  applicant,  and  Alaska  Cruise  Lines 
Ltd.,  respondent  (see  applications  received, 
above). 

3.  National  Harbours  Board  Staff  Em¬ 
ployees’  Association,  applicant,  and  National 
Harbours  Board,  Saint  John,  N.B.,  respon¬ 
dent  (see  applications  received,  above). 


Scope  and  Administration  of  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 


Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certificates 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  shipping, 
interprovincial  railways,  canals,  telegraphs, 
interprovincial  and,  international  steamship 
lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and  air  trans¬ 
portation,  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
works  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or 
more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if  they 
so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legislation  for 
application  to  industries  within  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  make  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  federal  Government 
for  the  administration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it  by 
the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings:  (1) 
Certification  and  other  Proceedings  before 
the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  and 
(2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland.  The  territory  of  two  officers 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia,  Alberta  and  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories;  two  officers  stationed 
in  Winnipeg  cover  the  provinces  of  Saskat- 
chewan  and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Ontario;  three  officers  resident  in  Toronto 
confine  their  activities  to  Ontario;  three 
officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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Reasons  for  Judgment  in  Certification  Application  affecting 
The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  (CLC) 
and 

New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  (Northern  District) 
and 

The  Railroad  Yardmasters  of  North  America,  Inc. 


The  Board  consisted  of  C.  R.  Smith,  Q.C., 
Chairman,  and  A.  H.  Balch,  A.  J.  Hills, 
A.  R.  Mosher  and  A.  C.  Ross,  members. 

The  Judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
Board  was  delivered  by  the  Chairman. 

This  is  an  application  for  certification 
made  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  (CLC)  to  be  certified  as  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  a  unit  of  employees  of  the 
Respondent,  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  (Northern  District).  The  applica¬ 
tion  affects  the  Canada  Southern  Division 
of  the  respondent  company  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  unit  is  described  in  the  application 
as  follows: 

All  yardmasters  employed  on  the  Canada 
Division  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  (Northern  District),  or  at  Windsor, 
St.  Thomas,  Welland,  Fort  Erie,  and  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario. 

The  application  came  before  the  Board 
at  its  hearing  on  Thursday,  October  2,  1958. 
The  respondent  company  contended  that 
the  Board  should  not  entertain  the  applica¬ 
tion,  advancing  two  points  in  support  of 
its  contention: 

1.  The  application  was  premature  in 
that  on  the  date  of  the  application  there 
was  in  existence  an  agreement  affecting 
these  employees  made  between  the  company 
and  the  intervener,  which  had  not  been  in 
force  10  months. 

2.  Yardmasters  are  not  employees  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act. 

Dealing  with  these  contentions  in  turn: 

1.  A  pre-existing  agreement: 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  an 
agreement  was  signed  between  the  respond¬ 
ent  company  and  the  intervener  which  was 
effective  on  April  1,  1944  and  which  was 
to  continue  in  effect  until  after  30  days 
written  notice  containing  proposed  changes 
had  been  given  by  either  party. 

On  August  10,  1956,  the  respondent  gave 
notice  in  accordance  with  the  agreement. 
Between  that  date  and  April  9,  1958, 
lengthy  negotiations  were  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  and  on  the  latter  date  it 
appears  that  terms  of  settlement  had  been 
agreed  upon.  As  a  result  of  this  settlement 


an  agreement  in  writing  was  prepared  which 
was  signed  during  the  month  of  June,  1958. 

From  the  evidence  it  appears  that  the 
agreement  was  signed  by  authorized  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  intervener  on  the  16th  day 
of  June.  Following  that  date  it  was  signed 
by  general  managers  for  the  several  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  company,  the  first  company 
signature  being  affixed  on  the  23  rd  day  of 
June,  and  the  last  on  the  26th  day  of  June. 
The  last  officer  of  the  company  to  sign  was 
the  general  manager  of  the  Northern  Dis¬ 
trict,  which  includes  the  Canada  Southern 
Division,  and  it  is  noted  that  he  signed 
two  days  after  the  date  of  the  application 
which  is  before  the  Board,  viz.,  June  24, 
1958.  The  agreement  states  on  its  face 
that  it  was  “signed  at  New  York,  N.Y., 
this  26th  day  of  June,  1958.”  The  last 
paragraph  of  the  agreement  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

This  agreement  shall  be  effective  as  of  July 
1,  1958,  superseding  previous  agreements. 

Counsel  for  the  respondent  contended 
that  all  points  of  difference  between  the 
respondent  and  the  intervener  had  been 
resolved  on  April  9,  1958,  and  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  between  them 
on  that  date.  It  was  clear,  however,  that 
he  relied  upon  the  written  document,  bear¬ 
ing  date  the  26th  of  June,  1958,  as  the 
agreement  between  the  respondent  and  the 
intervener.  He  argued  that  this  agreement 
was  in  force  and  effective  between  the  par¬ 
ties  prior  to  the  date  of  the  application, 
June  24. 

In  the  view  of  the  Board  this  contention 
fails  on  two  grounds: 

(i)  From  the  evidence  each  Divisional  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  railroad  company  signed  in  respect 
of  his  own  division.  The  only  interpretation 
the  Board  can  put  upon  this  procedure  is  that 
the  agreement  would  not  become  effective  at 
all  until  signed  by  all  Divisional  Managers,  or, 
alternatively,  that  it  would  not  become  effec¬ 
tive  in  respect  of  a  division  until  it  had  been 
signed  by  the  Manager  of  that  Division.  The 
Manager  of  the  division  with  which  this  appli¬ 
cation  is  concerned  did  not  sign  it  until  June 
26th,  two  days  after  the  application  before 
the  Board.  On  this  basis  the  agreement  was 
not  in  force  between  the  parties  at  the  time 
of  the  application  for  certification. 
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(ii)  By  its  terms  the  agreement  was  not  to 
become  effective  until  the  1st  of  July,  1958. 
Therefore,  although  it  had  been  signed  and 
had  become  a  binding  contract,  it  had  no  oper¬ 
ative  effect  until  the  1st  of  July,  one  week 
subsequent  to  the  application  before  the  Board. 

Counsel  for  the  company  had  contended 
that  the  agreement  was  in  force  from  the 
time  when  it  became  binding  upon  the  par¬ 
ties,  although  not  operative  until  July  1.  He 
argued  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
an  agreement  being  in  force  as  referred  to 
in  Section  7  of  the  Act,  and  an  agreement 
being  in  operation  as  referred  to  in  Section 
20  ( 1 )  of  the  Act.  The  Board,  however,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  language  of  the 
Act  should  not  be  so  interpreted.  On  this 
interpretation  an  agreement  might  be  signed, 
to  become  effective  at  some  distant  date  in 
the  future.  It  could  be  signed  before  the 
expiration  of  10  months  of  the  term  of  an 
existing  collective  agreement,  to  become 
effective  on  the  expiration  of  that  agree¬ 
ment.  By  this  device  an  application  for 
certification  by  another  union  might  be 
continually  precluded,  a  situation  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board,  cannot  have  been 
intended  by  Parliament.  The  Board  considers 
that  for  the  purposes  of  Section  7  of  the 
Act,  which  sets  out  the  circumstances  under 
which  an  application  for  certification  may 
be  made,  an  agreement  is  intended  to  be 
in  force  from  the  date  when  it  becomes 
effective.  In  this  case  that  date  is  July  1, 
1958. 

2.  Yardmasters  are  not  employees  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act: 

A  good  deal  of  evidence  was  submitted 
with  respect  to  the  duties  and  the  functions 
of  yardmasters  and  general  yardmasters. 
From  this  evidence  the  Board  was  satisfied 
that  general  yardmasters  fall  within  the 
category  of  management  personnel,  rather 
than  that  of  employees.  With  respect  to 
yardmasters,  however,  the  evidence  and  the 
argument  supporting  it  were  not  convincing 
to  the  majority  of  the  Board.  The  evidence 
indicates  that  a  yardmaster  has  authority 
to  control  and  direct  the  movement  of  cars, 
engines  and  trains  within  the  yard  over 
which  he  has  jurisdiction.  He  has  employees 
working  under  him,  varying  with  the  size 
of  the  operation,  comprised  chiefly  of  switch 
crews,  but  including  also  yard  clerks  and 
cleaners.  On  the  other  hand  the  evidence 
in  this  case  indicates  that  the  normal  or 
usual  position  of  the  yardmaster  is  that  he 
acts  under  the  supervision  of  a  general 
yardmaster.  This  does  not  apply  at  Wel¬ 
land,  where  the  yard  operation  is  small, 
only  one  trick  or  shift  being  worked,  and 
where  there  is  no  general  yardmaster.  The 
general  yardmaster  at  each  of  the  other 


locations  is,  in  turn,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  also  acts  under  directions  of 
a  train  dispatcher  or  chief  train  dispatcher. 
On  these  facts  the  majority  of  the  Board 
consider  that  the  yardmasters’  relation  to 
management  is  not  such  as  to  remove  them 
from  the  category  of  employees,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  labour  relations 
the  respondent  company  has  not,  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  dealt  with  yard- 
masters  on  the  basis  that  they  belong  to 
management.  It  has  negotiated  and  con¬ 
cluded  agreements  with  unions  on  behalf  of 
yardmasters  in  respect  of  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  These  agreements  appear 
to  have  been  negotiated  in  the  same  fashion 
as  agreements  between  the  company  and 
other  groups  of  its  employees.  The  latest 
instance  of  such  an  agreement  is  the  one 
referred  to  above,  bearing  date  the  26th 
day  of  June,  1958,  and  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  company  has  any  desire  to 
depart  from  its  practice  in  this  respect. 
Declaring  yardmasters  to  be  outside  the 
category  of  employees  would  appear  to 
have  no  effect  upon  the  existing  relations 
between  the  company  and  the  intervener. 
It  would,  however,  have  the  effect  of  pre¬ 
cluding  the  yardmasters  from  using  the 
machinery  of  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  their  bargaining  agent. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  Board 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  agreement 
dated  26th  day  of  June,  1958,  was  not  a 
bar  to  the  application  before  it,  and  that 
the  yardmasters  affected  were  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act.  It 
further  decided  that  the  appropriate  bar¬ 
gaining  unit  should  consist  of  employees 
of  the  company  employed  on  its  Canada 
Southern  Division,  engaged  as  yardmaster, 
regular  relief  yardmaster  and  unassigned  or 
spare  yardmaster,  when  working  as  yard- 
master,  excluding  the  transportation  superin¬ 
tendent  and  general  yardmasters.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  those  in  the 
bargaining  unit,  a  vote  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  with  the  names  of  the  applicant  and 
the  intervener  on  the  ballot,  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  vote, 
unassigned  or  spare  yardmasters  must  have 
served  as  yardmasters  a  preponderance  of 
their  working  time  during  the  year  preced¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  application. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  25th,  26th 
and  27th  days  of  November,  1958,  when 
the  applicant  received  the  favourable  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  bar¬ 
gaining  unit. 
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The  Board  therefore  has  ordered  certifica¬ 
tion  of  the  applicant. 

( Sgd .)  C.  Rhodes  Smith, 
Chairman 

for  the  majority  of  the  Board. 
Raymond  Fieberkorn,  Esq. 

W.  T.  Naylor,  Esq. 

for  the  Applicant 
Vincent  Price,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

K.  D.  Finlayson,  Esq. 

F.  L.  Wyckoff,  Esq. 

E.  J.  Schlicker,  Esq. 

J.  J.  Danhof,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Newman,  Esq. 

for  the  Respondent 
C.  M.  Donnelly,  Esq. 
for  the  Intervener 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  December  3,  1958. 

Dissenting  Opinion 

I  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  Board 
and  from  its  written  Reasons  for  Judgment 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  in  my  opinion,  yardmasters  are 
clearly  a  supervisory  class  exercising  man¬ 
agement  functions,  and  are  not  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act. 

Second,  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
the  Board  is  at  variance  with  the  Board’s 
practice,  as  established  on  two  previous 
occasions.  In  1945  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  (National)  certified  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  in 
respect  of  supervisors  and  assistant  yard- 
masters  employed  by  the  National  Harbours 
Board  at  Montreal,  but  excluded  yard- 
masters  and  the  supervisor  of  crews.  In 


1948  the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 
rejected  an  application  made  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  on 
behalf  of  yardmasters  employed  by  the 
National  Harbours  Board  at  Montreal  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  not  considered 
to  be  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act. 

As  stated  above  it  is  my  opinion,  based 
on  many  years  of  railway  experience  both 
as  an  operating  officer  and  as  one  having 
particularly  to  do  with  employer-employee 
relations,  that  yardmasters  are  clearly  of 
the  supervisory  class.  I  feel  strongly  that 
yardmasters,  whether  they  are  working 
under  a  general  yardmaster  or  without  such 
supervision,  are  not  properly  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

As  I  have  maintained,  the  fact  that  rail¬ 
ways  over  a  period  of  years  have  concluded 
agreements  with  unions  in  respect  of  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  yard- 
masters  is  not  in  itself  a  pertinent  factor. 
The  negotiations  leading  to  such  agreements 
have  not  been  brought  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board,  and,  in  fact,  many  of  them 
took  place  before  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  or  the  War¬ 
time  Labour  Relations  Regulations  became 
effective.  This  has  also  taken  place  in 
respect  of  other  classifications  of  employees, 
such  as  certain  agents,  whose  duties  are 
obviously  supervisory,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  supervisory  personnel  should  be 
included  in  an  appropriate  bargaining  unit 
as  being  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act. 

(Sgd.)  A.  J.  Hills, 
Member. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  December  3,  1958. 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  November,  the  Minister  of  La¬ 
bour  appointed  conciliation  officers  to  deal 
with  the  following  disputes: 

1.  British  Columbia  Towboat  Owners’ 
Association  and  National  Association  of 
Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

2.  Canadian  National  Railways  (MV 
Bluenose  Yarmouth-Bar  Harbour  Ferry 
Service)  and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers  (Conciliation  Officer:  H.  R.  Petti- 
grove). 


3.  Radio-Nord  Inc.,  Quebec,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast  Employees 
and  Technicians  (Conciliation  Officer:  R. 
Trepanier). 

4.  G.  A.  Fraser  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
Warehousemen  and  General  Drivers  Union, 
Local  419,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America  (Conciliation  Officer: 
F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

5.  Vancouver  Barge  Transportation  Lim¬ 
ited  and  National  Association  of  Marine 
Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (Conciliation 
Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 
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6.  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada  and 
International  Longshoremen’s  Association 
(Halifax,  Saint  John,  Three  Rivers,  Mont¬ 
real  and  Quebec)  (Conciliation  Officers: 
R.  Trepanier  and  H.  R.  Pettigrove). 

7.  Stanleigh  Uranium  Mining  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Elliot  Lake,  and  Elliot  Lake-Stanleigh 
Office  Workers’  Union,  Local  1574,  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Congress  (Conciliation  Officer: 
F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

8.  Can-Met  Explorations  Limited, 
Spragge,  Ont.,  and  Quirke  Lake-Can-Met 
Office  Workers’  Union,  Local  1575,  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Congress  (Conciliation  Officer: 
F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

9.  Eastern  Canadian  Greyhound  Lines 
Limited,  Windsor,  and  Division  1415, 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street,  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America  (Conciliation  Officer:  F.  J. 
Ainsborough). 

10.  Quebec  Television  (Canada)  Lim¬ 
ited  and  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians  (Conciliation 
Officer:  R.  Duquette). 

11.  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines,  Limited, 
Vancouver,  and  Canadian  Air  Line  Flight 
Attendants  Association  (Conciliation  Offi¬ 
cer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

12.  Canadian  Arsenals  Limited  (Small 
Arms  Division)  Long  Branch,  Ont.,  and 
Canadian  Guards  Association  (Conciliation 
Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

Settlements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  Smith  Transport  Limited  and  Kings- 
way  Transport  Limited  (Trucking  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Quebec  Inc.)  and  Transport  Drivers, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers’  Union,  Local 
106  (Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Trepanier) 
(L.G.,  Oct.  1958,  p.  1141). 

2.  Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  Port  Plope,  and  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America,  District  50,  Region  77, 
Local  1373  (Conciliation  Officer:  F.  J. 
Ainsborough)  (L.G.,  Aug.  1958,  p.  882).’ 

3.  United  Grain  Growers  Limited,  Paci¬ 
fic  Elevators  Limited,  Alberta  Wheat  Pool, 
Burrard  Terminals  Limited,  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Wheat  Pool,  Vancouver,  and  Grain 
Growers  Union,  Local  333,  International 
Union  of  United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal, 
Soft  Drink  and  Distillery  Workers  of 
America  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Cur¬ 
rie)  (L.G.,  April  1958,  p.  391). 

Conciliation  Boards  Appointed 

1.  Hill  the  Mover  (Canada)  Limited, 
Ottawa  and  Toronto  terminals,  and  Local 
419,  International  Brotherhood  of  Teams¬ 


ters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 
ers  of  America  (L.G.,  Oct.  1958,  p.  1141). 

2.  Canadian  National  Railways  (MV 
Blue  nose  Yarmouth-Bar  Harbour  Ferry 
Service)  and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers  (see  above). 

Conciliation  Board  Fully  Constituted 

A  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  was  established  in  October  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  between  Quebec  North 
Shore  and  Labrador  Railway  Company  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  (no 
Conciliation  Officer  appointed  previously) 
and  was  fully  constituted  in  November 
with  the  appointment  of  Norman  N.  Gen- 
ser,  QC,  Montreal,  as  Chairman.  Mr. 
Genser  was  appointed  in  the  absence  of 
a  joint  recommendation  from  the  other  two 
members,  Paul  S.  Smith,  QC,  Montreal, 
and  the  Hon.  A.  W.  Roebuck,  QC,  Ottawa, 
who  were  previously  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  company  and  union 
respectively. 

Settlements  Following  Board  Procedure 

1.  Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills  Limited, 
Calgary,  and  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
of  America,  Local  326  (L.G.,  Dec.  1958, 
p.  1405). 

2.  The  Packers  Steamship  Company  Lim¬ 
ited,  Vancouver,  and  Seafarers’  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  North  America,  Canadian 
District  (L.G.,  Sept.  1958,  p.  982). 

3.  Canadian  National  Railways,  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  and  Buffalo  Railway  Company, 
Ontario  Northland  Railway,  Algoma  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  Midland 
Railway  of  Manitoba,  Railway  Express 
Agency,  Inc.  (non-operating  employees) 
and  the  Joint  Negotiating  Committee  repre¬ 
senting  a  number  of  railway  labour  organi¬ 
zations  (L.G.,  Sept.  1958,  p.  982). 

4.  The  Packers  Steamship  Company  Lim¬ 
ited,  Vancouver,  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc. 
(L.G.,  Sept.  1958,  p.  982). 

Settlement  after  Strike  following  Board 
Procedure 

Canadian  Pacific  Transport  Limited,  Win- 
nipeg,  and  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers,  Division  198  (L.G.,  Dec.  1958, 
p.  1400).  Work  stoppage  occurred  October 
31;  employees  returned  to  work  November 

1 1  and  settlement  was  reached  November 

12  following  further  negotiations. 
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Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1 
Releases  Decisions  in  Nine  Recent  Cases 


The  Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1  has  released  its  decision  in  four 
cases  heard  September  9  and  five  cases 
heard  October  14. 

The  first  case  involved  a  claim  by  the 
union  for  road  switcher  rates  for  train 
crews  manning  a  mixed  train  service  on  a 
certain  stretch  of  line.  It  had  previously 
been  heard  April  8  and  referred  back  to 
the  parties  for  further  negotiation,  which 
had  proved  fruitless.  The  second  case  con¬ 
cerned  the  disciplining  of  two  firemen;  the 
third,  the  dismissal  of  three  firemen  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  charges  made  against  them; 
and  the  fourth,  the  disciplining  of  a  fireman. 
The  fifth  case  related  to  the  claim  of  a  tele¬ 
graph  operator  for  payment  of  overtime; 
the  sixth  case  involved  a  claim  for  extra 
payment  for  snow-plow  service  for  engi¬ 
neers  on  a  certain  run;  and  the  seventh  the 
claim  of  a  regular  train  crew  for  payment 
for  a  certain  run,  which,  they  contended, 
had  been  irregularly  given  to  a  spare  crew. 
The  eighth  case  concerned  the  method  of 
payment  of  crews  operating  a  way  freight 
assignment,  in  which  road  switcher  rates 
were  claimed;  and  the  ninth  case  related  to 
a  conductor’s  claim  for  extra  pay  for  time 
required  to  make  out  reports  after  arrival 
at  the  station. 

In  the  second,  third,  fifth,  sixth,  eighth 
and  ninth  cases  the  contention  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  was  sustained.  In  the  first  case  the 
employees’  contention  was  not  sustained, 
but  an  understanding  in  their  favour  was 
included  in  the  Board’s  decision.  In  the 
fourth  case  the  contention  of  the  employees 
was  partly  sustained,  and  in  the  seventh 
case  it  was  not  sustained. 

Case  No.  703 — Dispute  between  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (East¬ 
ern  Region )  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail¬ 
road  Trainmen  concerning  a  claim  by  the 
union  that  road  switcher  rates  should  be 
paid  to  train  crews  assigned  to  mixed  trains 
that  operate  on  turn-around  basis  within  a 
radius  of  30  miles. 

A  dispute  over  rates  was  first  heard  by 
the  Board  in  April  (L.G.,  June,  p.  641), 
when  it  was  referred  back  to  the  parties 
with  a  recommendation  that  they  should 
try  to  decide  between  themselves  how  the 
rule  on  road  switcher  service  should  apply. 

Since  the  parties  had  been  unable  to  reach 
agreement,  the  Board  decided  that  the 
claim  of  the  employees  was  not  sustained, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  two  assign¬ 
ments  concerned  in  the  dispute  do  not 


set  out  or  lift  cars  en  route  between 
Trois  Rivieres  and  Shawinigan  and  between 
Shawinigan  and  Grand’Mere.  The  work  at 
Shawinigan  was  to  be  confined  to  setting 
out  or  lifting  cars. 

Case  No.  704 — Dispute  between  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  ( Prairie 
Region)  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen  concerning  the 
assessment  of  demerit  marks  against  two 
firemen,  and  the  claim  of  one  of  them  for 
pay  for  time  lost  while  held  out  of  service. 

Since  April  1956,  the  CPR  had  made  a 
practice  of  handling  express  merchandise 
cars  from  Regina  to  Moose  Jaw  on  the 
head  end  of  westward  freight  trains.  On 
arrival  at  Moose  Jaw,  the  road  locomotive 
was  stopped  at  a  point  opposite  the  express 
shed,  and  was  cut  off  to  permit  the  yard 
engine  to  switch  off  the  express  cars.  The 
road  locomotive  was  then  placed  back  on 
the  train,  and  the  train  yarded. 

The  delay  in  yarding  the  train  as  a 
result  of  this  practice,  the  company  asserted, 
averaged  about  seven  minutes. 

In  December  1957,  independently  and  on 
different  occasions,  two  firemen  advised  the 
engineer  that  if  the  train  was  stopped  for 
switching  off  the  express  cars  they  would 
book  rest  at  that  point.  Both  times  the 
train  continued  to  the  yard  and  the  express 
cars  had  to  be  taken  back  to  the  express 
shed. 

Both  firemen  were  disciplined  for  “refusal 
to  obey  instructions”. 

The  Brotherhood  charged  this  discipline- 
30  demerit  marks — was  improper.  It  was 
of  the  opinion  that  instructions  such  as  the 
firemen  declined  to  follow  were  “for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  working  conditions 
that  have  not  been  negotiated”. 

The  employees’  contention  was  sustained. 

Case  No.  705 — Dispute  between  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (East¬ 
ern  Region )  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  ex  parte, 
concerning  the  dismissal  of  three  firemen 
on  charges  of  handling  intoxicants. 

Three  firemen  were  dismissed  from  serv¬ 
ice  after  the  company  had  investigated 
reports  that  they  were  involved  in  the 
handling  of  intoxicants  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  railway. 

The  company  contended  that  its  investi¬ 
gation  and  supporting  evidence  indicated 
that  intoxicants  had  been  handled  and  con¬ 
sumed. 
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The  Brotherhood  contended  that  the 
company  had  not  produced  any  clear  evi¬ 
dence  mat  there  had  been  any  violation  of 
the  rule  in  question,  that  the  company’s 
position  was  supported  only  by  unreliable 
hearsay  and  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
that  the  investigation  had  not  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  manner  outlined  in  the 
current  contract.  The  employees  should 
therefore  be  reinstated,  with  payment  for 
time  lost,  it  declared. 

The  contention  of  the  employees  was 
sustained. 

Case  No.  706 — Dispute  between  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  ( Pacific 
Region )  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  concerning  the  claim  of  an  en- 
gineman  for  payment  for  time  lost  while 
held  out  of  service,  and  for  removal  of 
demerit  marks  assessed  against  him  for 
failing  to  carry  out  instructions. 

During  October  1957  employees  of  Im¬ 
perial  Oil  Co.,  at  loco,  B.C.,  were  on  strike. 
The  strikers  had  placed  pickets  at  or  about 
the  refinery  at  loco  as  well  as  at  other 
Imperial  Oil  Co.  operations  where  em¬ 
ployees  were  not  on  strike,  including  that 
company’s  marketing  division  plant  in  Van¬ 
couver.  The  CPR  served  the  plant  in  ques¬ 
tion  as  a  common  carrier. 

On  October  16  the  engineman  had  refused 
to  take  part  in  switching  duty  at  the  plant 
after  being  instructed  to  do  so,  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  pickets  there. 

The  union  contended  that  the  engineman 
had  been  wrongfully  suspended,  and  that 
he  should  be  paid  for  time  lost  and  the 
demerit  marks  should  be  removed  from  his 
record,  inasmuch  as  a  form  of  service  was 
being  demanded  of  him  which  was  not  a 
working  condition  covered  by  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  Board  stated  that  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  employees  are  required, 
either  legally  or  under  their  contract  rules,' 
to  cross  picket  lines  was  beyond  its  juris¬ 
diction. 

It  decided  that  the  demerit  marks  should 
be  removed  from  the  engineer’s  record. 

Case  No.  707 — Dispute  between  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  ( Central  Re¬ 
gion)  and  the  Order  of  Railroad  Tele¬ 
graphers  concerning  the  claim  of  a  telegraph 
operator  for  payment  at  overtime  rate  for 
time  worked  on  a  sixth  successive  day. 

A  telegraph  operator  had  been  assigned 
a  work  week  of  Monday  through  Friday, 
with  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  rest  days! 
He  was  then  notified  that  his  work  week 
would  be  changed  to  one  of  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  with  Sunday  and  Mon¬ 
day  as  rest  days. 


In  making  the  change  to  the  new  work 
week  the  operator  was  required  to  work 
on  Saturday,  and  he  thus  worked  six  con¬ 
secutive  days.  The  union  contended  that 
he  was  entitled  under  the  agreement  to  be 
paid  the  overtime  rate  of  time  and  a  half 
for  the  sixth  day. 

In  declining  the  claim  the  company  con¬ 
tended  that,  days  of  service  having  been 
changed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  the  work  on  Saturday  must 
be  considered  as  having  been  performed  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  new  work  week  so 
established,  and  that  payment  for  time  so 
worked  had  been  properly  made  at  the  pro 
rata  rate. 

The  contention  of  the  employee  was  sus¬ 
tained. 

Case  No.  708 — Dispute  between  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  (Central  Re¬ 
gion)  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  ex  parte,  concerning  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  rule  in  the  current  schedule 
that  regulates  snow  plow  service. 

Four  engine  crews  submitted  claims  for 
payment  for  100  miles,  in  addition  to 
mileage  for  the  trip,  after  being  required  to 
handle  freight  cars  on  the  return  trip  from 
a  snow-plowing  assignment. 

It  came  out  at  the  hearing,  however, 
that  the  union  did  not  wish  to  press  any  of 
the  claims  for  extra  mileage,  but  that  it 
did  want  a  ruling  that  the  disputed  article  in 
the  agreement,  covering  snow-plow  service, 
did  not  allow  the  company  to  require  an 
engineer  in  snow  plow  service  to  switch 
out  a  train,  and  handle  it  before  his  return 
to  his  home  terminal  or  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  trip  for  which  he  was 
called. 

The  rule  in  dispute  states: 

Engineers  coming  in  from  snow  plow  trip 
will  not  be  required  to  do  any  switching  at 
terminals,  except  to  put  their  own  train  away 
if  no  yard  locomotive  is  immediately  available. 
At  points  en  route  engineers  will  not  do  any 
switching,  except  when  necessary  to  move  cars 
in  order  to  plow  out  a  track  or  tracks. 

The  union  contended  that  the  service  that 
had  been  required  in  the  trips  for  which  the 
claims  were  made  was  not  in  accordance 
with  this  article,  which  precluded  the  right 
of  management  to  require  an  engineer  to 
combine  snow  plow  service  with  other 
classes  of  service. 

The  company  contended  that  the  rule 
prohibited  switching  in  specified  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  in  none  of  the  claims 
under  consideration  had  the  conditions  of 
the  article  been  violated.  The  claims,  the 
company  argued,  amounted  to  asking  for 
the  insertion  of  a  new  rule.  It  stated  that 
there  was  nothing  new  in  the  practice  of 
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combining  snow  plow  operations  with  other 
types  of  service  in  certain  circumstances, 
but  that  the  claims  of  the  Brotherhood  in 
these  cases  were  a  “unique  development”. 

It  gave  examples  from  other  divisions  of 
crews’  being  used  on  both  wayfreight  and 
snow  plow  service,  wayfreight  work  being 
discontinued  when  the  plow  is  in  use  and 
resumed  when  the  plow  is  being  handled 
dead. 

The  company  then  cited  an  article  in  the 
current  agreement  that  specifies  the  rate  to 
be  paid  when  more  than  one  class  of  road 
service  is  performed  in  a  day  or  trip.  “This 
rule  clearly  establishes  the  company’s  right 
to  use  engineers  in  more  than  one  class  of 
road  service  in  a  day  or  trip,”  it  argued. 

It  also  quoted  another  clause  of  the 
article  cited  by  the  employees  that  sets  out 
the  conditions  under  which  locomotives 
handling  a  plow  will  not  be  required  to 
handle  a  train.  This  clause,  it  contended, 
indicated  that  only  when  the  plow  was  in 
use  was  the  locomotive  prevented  from 
handling  a  train.  These  conditions  did  not 
obtain  in  any  of  the  claims  involved  in  the 
dispute,  it  pointed  out. 

When  a  snow  plow  is  handled  dead,  it 
becomes  a  freight  car,  the  company  stated. 

The  Board  sustained  the  Brotherhood’s 
contention. 

Case  No.  709 — Dispute  between  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
( Eastern  Region)  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  concerning  the  claim  of 
a  regular  train  crew  for  pay  for  100  miles 
when  a  spare  crew  was  used  in  their  place 
during  a  period  for  which  they  had  booked 
rest. 

A  crew  regularly  assigned  to  a  run 
returned  one  day  at  6.35  p.m.  and  booked 
rest  until  4.00  a.m.  the  following  day.  The 
next  day  the  assignment  was  ordered  for 
4.00  a.m.  and  a  spare  crew  was  called 
because  the  regular  crew  were  on  rest. 

The  Brotherhood  contended  that  the 
regular  departure  time  for  the  run  was 
6.30  a.m.  and  that  the  regualr  crew  had 
suffered  monetary  loss  and  were  deprived 
of  working  their  regular  assignment  because 
the  starting  time  was  advanced  to  4.00  a.m. 

The  company  explained  that  it  was  in 
response  to  a  request  from  a  customer  that 
the  time  of  the  train’s  departure  had  been 
changed.  Since  the  regular  crew  were  rest¬ 
ing  at  the  earlier  hour,  as  they  had  been 
entitled  to  do  under  the  agreement,  a  spare 
crew  had  been  ordered  in  their  place. 

The  company  contended  that  if  employees 
wish  to  invoke  the  rest  rule  they  are  not 
entitled  to  pay  while  at  rest. 


The  Board  recommended  that  the  parties 
confer  to  clear  up  misunderstandings  over 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  when  condi¬ 
tions  arise  that  make  it  necessary  to  change 
the  starting  time  of  regular  assignments. 
It  ruled  that  the  claim  of  the  employees  for 
payment  for  100  miles  in  this  case  was 
not  supported  by  schedule  rules. 

Case  No.  710 — Dispute  between  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
( Eastern  Region )  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  regarding  the  method 
of  payment  of  crews  operating  a  wayfreight 
assignment . 

A  crew  regularly  operating  a  wayfreight 
assignment  “as  required”  claimed  payment 
on  a  continuous  time  basis  at  road  switcher 
rates  when  they  were  required,  on  October 
5,  1957,  to  make  two  trips  on  the  same  day. 
The  company  declined  the  claim  and 
allowed  payment  on  a  continuous  time  basis 
at  wayfreight  rates. 

The  Brotherhood  then  resubmitted  the 
claim  for  payment  at  road  switcher  rates, 
contending  that  the  assignment  came  under 
the  specifications  of  the  article  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  dealing  with  road  switcher  service. 
This  contention  the  company  denied. 

After  further  correspondence  and  a 
further  denial  of  the  claim,  the  assignment 
was  abolished  and  has  since  operated  as 
unassigned  service  with  crews  from  the 
freight  pool.  lust  before  the  assignment 
was  abolished,  the  union  had  refused  the 
company’s  final  offer  to  pay  road  switcher 
rates  on  days  when  the  assignment  operated 
within  a  30-mile  radius  of  the  starting 
point,  but  only  from  February  1,  1958. 
After  the  abolition  of  the  assignment,  the 
Brotherhood  offered  to  accept  the  previously 
proposed  settlement  if  the  abolition  order 
was  cancelled;  the  company  refused. 

“The  company  is  operating  this  assign¬ 
ment  with  pool  crews,  although  there  has 
been  no  change  whatsoever  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,”  the  Brotherhood  asserted,  “and  the 
only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  abolishing  of  the  assignment  is  that  it 
was  abolished  rather  than  pay  road  switcher 
rate  to  which  the  assigned  crew  was 
entitled.” 

The  company  in  its  contention  stated 
that  it  had  changed  to  operation  of  the 
service  with  the  use  of  pool  crews  on 
February  10,  1958,  because  the  employees 
had  pressed  for  payment  of  road  switcher 
rates,  when  the  service  had  always  been  a 
wayfreight  assignment,  paid  as  such,  and 
operated  as  one  continuous  assignment 
within  the  defined  provisions  of  the  bulletin 
by  which  it  was  established,  and  under 
wayfreight  service  rules. 

( Continued  on  page  78) 
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LABOUR  LAW 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada  finds  certification  order  of  British  Columbia  Labour 
Relations  Board  not  open  to  review  by  courts.  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court 
declares  picketing  where  workers  not  on  strike  is  illegal;  continues  injunction 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has  found 
the  British  Columbia  Labour  Relations 
Board’s  certification  order  entirely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  and  not  open 
to  review  by  the  Court. 

In  British  Columbia  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  decision  rendered  in  1953  but  only 
recently  published,  found  it  illegal  for  the 
striking  employees  of  one  company  to 
engage  in  even  peaceful  picketing  of  the 
premises  of  another  company  whose  em¬ 
ployees,  belonging  to  the  same  local  union, 
had  voted  against  the  strike.  The  Court 
held  that  the  object  of  such  picketing  would 
be  to  persuade  the  non-striking  employees 
to  quit  work  and  thus  to  commit  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  act. 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada. . . 

...allows  appeal  against  decision  that  quashed 
B.C.  Labour  Relations  Board’s  certification  order 

On  October  7,  1958,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  by  a  majority  decision  allowed 
an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  for  British  Columbia  that  dis¬ 
missed  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  Mr. 
Justice  Mclnnes,  who  on  a  motion  for 
certiorari  quashed  a  certification  order  of 
the  Labour  Relations  Board  (L.G.,  Dec. 
1957,  p.  1492;  April  1958,  p.  409). 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  whole  issue 
was  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  and  its  finding  was  not  open  to 
review  by  the  Court. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Judson,  with  whom 
Justices  Rand  and  Abbott  concurred.  Jus¬ 
tices  Locke  and  Cartright  dissented. 

Mr.  Justice  Judson  recalled  the  following 
circumstances  of  the  dispute. 

Local  580  of  the  Retail,  Wholesale  and 
Department  Store  Union  applied  to  the 
Board  to  be  certified  as  the  bargaining 
authority  of  the  employees  of  Traders’ 
Service  Limited  (later  referred  to  as  Service 
Company)  of  Vancouver.  The  application 
stated  that  there  were  18  employees  in  the 
group  and  that  11  of  these  were  members 


in  good  standing.  The  company  alleged 
that  the  union  included  in  these  11  em¬ 
ployees  six  truck  drivers  who,  in  fact,  were 
employees  of  another  company.  Traders’ 
Transport  Service  Limited  (later  referred 
to  as  Transport  Company).  This  latter 
company  had  the  same  address  and  man¬ 
agement. 

The  Board,  as  required  by  its  regulations, 
gave  notice  of  the  application  to  the  Service 
Company,  which  then  had  the  right  to 
submit  its  observations  to  the  Board  and 
to  request  a  hearing.  The  only  reply 
received  from  the  company  suggested  that 
a  mistake  had  been  made  either  in  the 
application  or  in  the  name  of  the  firm 
intended  to  be  named  and  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  statutory  notice  enclosed  with 
the  Board’s  letter  would  not  be  posted.  The 
explanation  for  this  letter  later  given  by 
the  manager  in  his  affidavit  was  that  his 
company  had  been  receiving  mail  from 
time  to  time  addressed  to  a  company  with 
a  similar  name.  The  reply  of  the  Board 
of  August  14,  1956  was  to  the  effect  that, 
if  any  mistake  in  identity  had  been  made, 
it  would  be  disclosed  by  the  investigation 
and  that  the  Service  Company  had  been 
clearly  named  as  the  employer  of  the  unit, 
and  the  Board  repeated  its  request  that 
notice  of  the  application  be  posted,  as 
required  by  the  regulations.  There  was  no 
further  correspondence  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Board  until  the  Board  issued 
its  certification  order  on  November  9,  1956. 

Mr.  Justice  Mclnnes  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  British  Columbia,  on  a  motion  for 
certiorari,  quashed  the  decision  of  the 
Board.  The  grounds  for  decision  were 
summarized  by  Mr.  Justice  Mclnnes  as 
follows: 

I  hold  therefore  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
the  Board  to  disclose  to  the  applicant  the  issue 
raised  by  the  union’s  application  for  certifica- 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they  are 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  the  provincial 
legislatures,  regulations  under  these  laws, 
and  selected  court  decisions  affecting  labour. 
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tion  and  to  give  the  applicant  an  opportunity 
to  meet  it.  They  failed  to  do  so  and  have, 
in  my  opinion,  thereby  violated  the  provisions 
of  Section  62  (8)  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  supra,  in  that  they  did  not  “give  any 
opportunity  to  all  interested  parties  to  present 
evidence  and  make  representations”.  By  so 
acting  they  have  declined  jurisdiction.  No 
authority  need  be  cited  for  the  proposition 
that  when  the  Board  declined  jurisdiction  its 
order  must  be  set  aside  and  I  accordingly 
hereby  set  the  same  aside. 

The  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Mclnnes  was 
confirmed  by  the  British  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeal. 

Mr.  Justice  Judson  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  could  not  accept  the  contention 
that  the  Board  fell  short  of  the  standard 
of  conduct  required  of  it  by  such  cases  as 
Local  Government  Board  v.  Arlidge  (1915) 
A.C.  120,  and  Board  of  Education  v.  Rice 
(1911)  A.C.  119.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that,  having  regard  to  the  other  relevant 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  regulations,  these 
cases  had  no  application;  that  there  was 
no  failure  to  give  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard;  and  that  no  question  of  jurisdiction 
arose  on  this  ground. 

When  the  Board  sent  to  the  company  its 
communication  of  August  14,  1956,  there 
was  no  further  obligation  prescribed  by  the 
Act  or  the  regulations  which  would  impose 
a  duty  upon  the  Board  to  keep  the  com¬ 
pany  informed  of  what  was  going  on. 
Regulation  9  (7)  expressly  provides  that: 

Where  a  person  fails  to  reply  within  the 
time-limit  prescribed  by  these  regulations,  that 
person  is  not  entitled,  except  by  leave  of  the 
Board,  to  any  further  notice  of  proceedings  or 
to  make  further  representation  or  to  give  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  to  the  Board  in  connection 
therewith. 

Nor  was  there  any  obligation  to  hold  an 
oral  hearing,  since  by  regulation  9  (6)  this 
was  left  to  the  Board’s  discretion.  If  it 
decides  to  hold  a  hearing,  it  must  give  a 
statutory  notice  to  the  proper  persons.  In 
this  case  no  oral  hearing  was  held.  None 
was  asked  for  and  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  Board  thought  that  none  was  necessary. 

The  task  before  the  Board  was  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  union  represented  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  employees  in  the  unit.  For  this 
purpose  the  Board  instructed  its  officer  to 
make  an  investigation.  He  visited  the  Serv¬ 
ice  Company  offices  twice  and  examined  the 
payroll  records  of  the  company.  He  found 
that  the  six  truck  drivers  whose  status  was 
in  dispute  were  entered  on  the  payroll  of 
the  respondent  Service  Company  under  the 
heading  “Traders’  Transport  Service  Lim¬ 
ited”.  The  four  classifications  on  the  payroll 
record  of  the  respondent  company  were 
“Office,  Warehouse,  Labelling,  Traders’ 
Transport  Service  Limited”.  The  undeniable 
facts  were  (a)  that  the  truck  drivers’  names 


were  on  the  respondent  company’s  payroll 
under  the  heading  of  the  Traders’  Transport 
Service  Limited;  (b)  that  the  truck  drivers’ 
pay  cheques  were  drawn  by  the  respondent 
Service  Company  on  its  own  bank  account; 
(c)  that  their  income  tax  T.D.  4  forms 
showed  the  respondent  Service  Company 
as  their  employer;  (d)  that  their  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  books  showed  the  respond¬ 
ent  company  as  their  employer;  (e)  that 
the  respondent  Service  Company  and  the 
Transport  Company  had  the  same  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  and  operated  from  the 
same  address;  and  (f)  that  the  truck  driv¬ 
ers  knew  nothing  about  internal  inter¬ 
company  arrangements  or  their  purpose. 
The  truck  drivers  filed  affidavits  stating  that 
they  were  employees  of  the  respondent 
Service  Company. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  companies 
filed  separate  income  tax  returns  and  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  recognized 
two  entities  and  treated  the  truck  drivers  as 
employees  of  the  Transport  Company. 

Both  the  union  and  the  Board  were  aware 
that  there  might  be  a  problem.  On  August 
8,  1956,  the  union  applied  to  the  Board 
to  be  certified  as  the  bargaining  agent  of 
the  employees  of  the  Service  Company,  and, 
subsequently,  on  August  31,  filed  another 
application  for  certification  in  respect  of 
the  employees  of  the  Transport  Company. 
There  was  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  the  Board  and  the  union  about  this 
matter  and  the  result  was  that  the  union 
withdrew  its  second  application  and  held 
that  the  six  truck  drivers  were  employees 
of  the  respondent  Service  Company.  Copies 
of  this  correspondence  between  the  Board 
and  the  union  were  not  supplied  to  the 
Service  Company  and,  in  Mr.  lustice  Jud- 
son’s  opinion,  there  was  no  obligation  to 
supply  them  or  to  disclose  the  correspond¬ 
ence. 

The  trial  judge  had  found  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  disclose  to  the  com¬ 
pany  the  issue  raised  by  the  union’s  appli¬ 
cation  for  certification  and  to  give  the 
company  an  opportunity  to  meet  it.  The 
failure  to  meet  this  requirement  resulted, 
in  the  trial  judge’s  opinion,  in  the  violation 
of  Section  62  (8)  of  the  Act,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Board  “shall  determine  its 
own  procedure,  but  shall  in  every  case  give 
an  opportunity  to  all  interested  parties  to 
present  evidence  and  make  representation”. 

Mr.  lustice  ludson  did  not  accept  this 
contention.  He  noted  that  the  duties  of 
the  Board  are  governed  by  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  and  regulations.  He  found 
no  departure  by  the  Board  from  the  com¬ 
plete  fulfilment  of  its  statutory  duty.  The 
Board  gave  the  company  the  required  notice 
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of  the  application  and  advised  it  of  its  rights 
to  make  written  submissions  within  ten 
days;  it  immediately  corrected  what  Mr. 
Justice  Judson  regarded  as  the  company’s 
feigned  inability  to  understand  what  was 
going  on;  it  made  the  necessary  examina¬ 
tion  of  records  as  required  by  Section  12 
(2);  in  accordance  with  regulation  9(2) 
and  Section  12  (2),  it  prescribed  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  that  it  required  from  the 
union. 

The  company,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
no  submissions  of  any  kind  and  did  not 
reply  to  the  statutory  notice.  It  had  ample 
opportunity  to  present  evidence  and  make 
any  representation  that  it  wished.  Instead 
it  chose  to  ignore  the  procedure  of  the 
Board. 

According  to  the  trial  judge,  there  was  a 
failure  to  disclose  the  issue  raised.  Mr. 
Justice  Judson  noted  that  the  issue  raised 
was  perfectly  plain  to  the  union  and  the 
Board  and  he  thought  it  was  equally  plain 
to  the  company.  The  Act  does  not  impose 
on  the  Board  the  duty  to  open  its  files  and 
send  copies  of  every  written  or  oral  com¬ 
munication  that  it  received  in  connection 
with  an  application.  Therefore,  the  failure 
to  do  what  is  not  required  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  denial  of  the  right  to  be 
heard  or  a  refusal  of  jurisdiction. 

Further  Mr.  Justice  Judson  added: 

My  opinion  is  that  no  question  of  jurisdiction 
arose  for  the  court’s  consideration  in  this  case. 
What  the  Board  did  was  to  make  a  finding  of 
fact  and,  indeed,  one  that  was  very  simple  and 
obviously  correct,  that  these  six  employees  were 
employed  by  the  respondent.  By  S.  65  of  the 
Act  the  Board  is  required  to  determine  whether 
a  person  is  an  employer  or  employee  and  this 
decision  is  to  be  final  and  conclusive.  The 
matter,  therefore,  was  solely  within  the  Board’s 
jurisdiction  and  it  is  not  open  to  judicial  review. 
In  making  its  finding  of  fact,  the  Board  pro¬ 
ceeded  exactly  as  it  was  authorized  to  do  by 
statute.  There  was  no  refusal  of  jurisdiction  or 
lack  of  jurisdiction  or  conduct  outside  or  in 
excess  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  matter  is  not 
one  of  jurisdiction  at  all.  There  was  ample 
evidence  on  which  the  Board  could  make  its 
finding  and  any  other  finding  would  have  been 
surprising.  AH  the  evidence  pointed  to  these 
employees  being  the  employees  of  the  respond¬ 
ent.  Employment  is  a  question  of  fact  and 
depends  upon  contract.  The  internal  financial 
arrangements  between  the  respondent  and  the 
Transport  Company  were  of  no  concern  either 
to  the  Board  or  the  employees. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  issue  before 
the  Board  was  entirely  within  the  Board’s 
jurisdiction  and  the  finding  of  the  Board 
was  not  open  to  review  by  the  Court.  The 
appeal  was  allowed  with  costs.  Labour 
Relations  Board  and  Attorney-General  of 
British  Columbia  and  Retail,  Wholesale  and 
Department  Store  Union,  Local  580  v. 
Traders’  Service  Ltd.,  C.C.H.  Canadian  La¬ 
bour  Law  Reporter,  Vol.  V,  Nov.  26,  1958, 
No.  14,  p.  11,585. 


Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia... 

.  .  .declares  picketing  of  premises  where  employ¬ 
ees  not  on  strike  is  illegal;  continues  injunction 

On  November  12,  1953,  Mr.  Justice 
Coady  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  British 
Columbia  dismissed  an  application  to  dis¬ 
solve  an  anti-picketing  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  a  local  of  the  International  Woodwork¬ 
ers  from  picketing  a  mill  which  was  not  on 
strike. 

The  court  ruled  that  when  the  employees 
of  one  company  voted  against  the  strike 
then  it  was  illegal  for  the  striking  employees 
of  another  company  belonging  to  the  same 
local  union  to  picket  the  non-striking  prem¬ 
ises,  particularly  when  the  “information” 
conveyed  was  false.  In  such  circumstances 
the  union  committed  an  unlawful  act, 
because  the  object  of  picketing  was  not  to 
convey  information,  but  to  induce  the  non¬ 
striking  employees  to  quit  the  work,  and 
to  deceive  the  public. 

The  circumstances  of  the  dispute,  as 
related  in  the  reasons  for  judgment,  were 
as  follows. 

Pacific  Western  Planning  Mills  Ltd.  had 
been  operating  a  planing  mill  and  lumber 
yard  at  Quesnel,  employing  about  12  men. 
The  company  had  a  collective  agreement 
with  International  Woodworkers  of  America 
(CIO-CCL),  Local  No.  1-424,  as  the  certi¬ 
fied  bargaining  agent  for  the  company  em¬ 
ployees.  The  agreement  expired  in  August 
1952,  and  since  then  no  collective  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  signed.  The  employees  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  employment  while  the 
negotiations  for  a  new  collective  agreement 
were  carried  on  between  the  local  union  and 
the  company.  These  negotiations  were  not 
successful,  and  a  conciliation  officer  and 
later  a  conciliation  board  were  appointed, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  (1948) 
(now  the  Labour  Relations  Act  (1954)). 

Local  No.  1-424  was  also  the  bargaining 
authority  for  the  employees  of  some  other 
lumber  operators  in  the  district,  but  there 
were  also  other  locals  of  the  same  union 
representing  the  employees  of  some  other 
lumber  operators. 

During  the  negotiations  and  conciliation 
proceedings,  various  locals  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Woodworkers  of  America  were 
represented  by  the  District  Council  of  the 
union,  while  various  lumber  operators  were 
represented  by  the  Interior  Lumber  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  had  the  negotiations  resulted  in  a 
new  collective  agreement,  each  employer 
would  have  had  to  enter  into  the  collective 
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agreement  with  the  bargaining  agent  repre¬ 
senting  its  employees.  There  was  no  inten¬ 
tion  that  the  Association  itself  would  enter 
into  any  collective  bargaining  agreement 
with  the  District  Council  of  the  union  as 
the  bargaining  authority  of  all  employees. 

The  majority  report  of  the  conciliation 
board  was  rejected  by  the  International 
Woodworkers’  union  in  October  1953.  A 
supervised  vote  was  taken  in  most  of  the 
operations  represented  by  the  Association. 
The  vote  of  the  employees  of  the  plaintiff 
company  was  against  a  strike.  The  vote  in 
another  sawmill  in  the  town  of  Quesnel,  the 
Quesnel  Sawmills  Ltd.,  was  in  favour  of 
a  strike  and  the  men  at  that  plant  promptly 
went  out  on  strike,  as  did  the  employees 
in  other  units  in  the  district. 

Local  union  1-424,  which  apparently  was 
the  bargaining  agent  for  the  employees  of 
Pacific  Western  Planing  Mills  Ltd.  as  well 
as  for  the  Quesnel  Sawmills  Ltd.,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  vote  of  the  plaintiff  company’s 
employees  against  strike  action,  set  up  a 
picket  line  adjacent  to  the  company’s  prem¬ 
ises.  The  men  on  the  picket  line  were  the 
striking  employees  of  the  Quesnel  Sawmills 
Ltd. 

The  company  applied  for,  and  was 
granted,  an  injunction,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  restrain  the  local  union  from  con¬ 
spiring  to  induce,  and  inducing,  an  illegal 
strike,  and  to  prevent  picketing  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  premises. 

The  union  applied  to  the  court,  seeking 
a  modification  of  that  injunction,  so  that 
peaceful  picketing  might  have  continued. 

The  issue  before  the  court  was:  had  local 
union  1-424  the  legal  right  of  peaceful 
picketing  of  the  premises  of  the  non-striking 
company,  under  the  circumstances  outlined 
above? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  purpose  of  the  picketing  of 
the  company’s  premises  was  to  induce  or 
persuade  the  employees  to  quit  work;  in 
other  words,  to  break  their  contract  of 
employment  with  the  company.  An  attempt 
to  induce  or  persuade  the  company’s  em¬ 
ployees  to  break  their  contract  of  employ¬ 
ment  was  per  se  an  unlawful  act,  a  tortious 
act.  By  this  unlawful  act,  and  with  this 
unlawful  object,  the  union  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  induce  and  persuade  the  company’s 
employees,  who  had  voted  against  the  strike 
following  the  reports  of  the  Conciliation 
Board,  to  go  on  strike  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Sections  30  and  33  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  (now 
sections  47  and  50  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Act) 


Section  47  declares  that  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  are  illegal  unless: 

(a)  The  parties  to  the  agreement,  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  authorized  by  them  in  that  behalf, 
have  bargained  collectively  and  have  failed 
to  conclude  a  renewal  or  revision  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  a  new  collective  agreement;  and 

(b)  A  Conciliation  Officer’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  sent  to  the  parties  as  provided 
in  section  29  or  the  report  of  the  Conciliation 
Board  has  been  sent  to  the  parties  as  provided 
in  section  39,  and  sections  50,  51,  and  52  have 
been  complied  with. 

Section  50  states  that  no  strike  shall  be 
authorized  unless  a  strike  vote  has  been 
taken  by  secret  ballot  and  the  majority  of 
employees  voted  in  favour  of  a  strike. 

The  employees  might  have  the  right  to 
take  another  vote  since  no  collective  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  reached,  and,  if  that  vote 
favoured  a  strike,  to  then  go  on  strike;  but 
that  was  not  the  situation  before  the  court. 
As  matters  stood  at  that  time,  a  strike  on 
the  part  of  the  company’s  employees  would 
be  unlawful,  and  so  the  attempt  by  the 
union  to  persuade  or  induce  the  employees 
to  commit  this  unlawful  act  was  unlawful. 

Further,  Mr.  lustice  Coady  added,  if 
picketing  activities  were  permitted  under 
those  circumstances,  these  employees  would 
be  faced  with  a  dilemma — either  to  cross 
the  picket  line  (and  this  might  be  interpreted 
by  their  fellow  union  members  as  disloyalty 
to  the  union),  or  not  to  cross  the  picket 
line  and  to  go  on  strike  in  breach  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  union,  in  defending  the  fact  of 
picketing,  relied  on  Sections  3  and  4  of  the 
Trade  Unions  Act.  Mr.  lustice  Coady  did 
not  think  these  sections  of  any  assistance  to 
the  union  under  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case,  where  the  purpose  and  act  of 
the  defendant  union  was  unlawful  per  se. 
The  purpose  of  picketing  was  not  to  convey 
information  as  contemplated  by  Section  3 
but  to  induce  a  breach  of  contract.  Nor  was 
there  in  this  particular  plant,  any  labour 
grievance  or  trouble,  as  contemplated  by 
Section  4. 

Further,  Mr.  Justice  Coady  added  that 
the  information  displayed  on  a  placard  by 
the  local  union  was  not  true.  That  informa¬ 
tion  was  as  follows:  “This  operation  is  on 
strike  I.W.A.  C.I.O.  C.C.L.”  But  the  oper¬ 
ation  was  not  on  strike,  because  the  em¬ 
ployees  had  voted  against  a  strike.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  information  conveyed  was 
intended  to  influence  the  employees  to  quit 
work  and  to  deceive  the  public  and  to  per¬ 
suade  customers  against  doing  business  with 
the  company. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  case  at 
bar  was  clearly  distinguishable  from  Wil¬ 
liams  v.  Aristocratic  Restaurants  (1947)  Ltd. 
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( 1951).  There  the  information  sought  to  be 
conveyed  was  true;  the  object  or  purpose 
was  to  further  the  interests  of  the  union; 
and  while  the  picketing  extended  to  units 
other  than  the  unit  wherein  the  labour 
grievance  or  trouble  arose,  the  other  units 
were  under  the  same  control,  operation  and 
ownership  as  the  unit  where  the  trouble 


arose;  and  further,  the  act  of  the  union  was 
not,  per  se,  unlawful. 

The  ruling  of  the  court  was  that  the 
injunction  against  picketing  should  con¬ 
tinue.  Pacific  Western  Planing  Mills  Ltd. 
v.  International  Woodworkers  of  America, 
Local  1-424  et  al.  (1958)  14  D.L.R.  (2), 
Part  8,  p.  684. 


Recent  Regulations,  Federal  and  Provincial 

Amendments  to  Unemployment  Insurance  Regulations  prohibit  private  employment 
agencies  from  charging  fees.  Ontario  amends  workmen's  compensation  regulations 


Regulations  of  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Commission,  which  went  into  force  on 
January  4,  prohibit  private  employment 
agencies  from  charging  a  fee  to  workers  for 
finding  or  attempting  to  find  jobs. 

In  Ontario,  the  collective  liability  section 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  pre¬ 
viously  limited  to  wholesale  store  and  ware¬ 
house  employees,  was  extended  to  the  entire 
wholesale  industry. 

FEDERAL 

Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Provisions  prohibiting  private  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  with  certain  exceptions,  from 
charging  fees  for  finding  jobs  were  among 
the  amendments  to  the  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  Regulations  gazetted  on  November 
26,  to  take  effect  on  January  4. 

The  regulations,  which  are  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  International  Labour  Or¬ 
ganization  Convention  No.  96  of  1949,  are 
intended  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
unemployed  workers  who,  according  to 
representations  made  to  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission,  were  being  charged 
exorbitant  fees  by  some  operators  of  private 
employment  agencies.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  operation  of  private  employment 
agencies,  nor  do  they  prevent  such  agencies 
from  charging  a  fee  to  employers. 

Their  main  effect  is  to  make  it  illegal — - 
except  in  certain  specified  cases — to  charge 
a  fee  to  workers  for  placing  them  in  em¬ 
ployment.  More  specifically,  they  prohibit 
any  person  from  carrying  on  any  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  bureau,  office  or  service 
through  which,  for  gain  or  reward,  he 
procures  or  offers  or  attempts  to  procure 
employment  for  anyone  in  Canada  or  else¬ 
where  in  any  profession,  business,  trade, 
services  or  other  means  of  livelihood,  or,  by 
advertisement  or  other  means,  professes  to 
be  able  to  procure  or  assist  in  procuring 
employment  by  providing  information  or 
otherwise,  or  provides  facilities  for  securing 
work  for  any  person. 


“Gain  or  reward”  is  defined  as  any  pay¬ 
ment,  consideration,  gratuity,  or  benefit, 
directly  or  indirectly  charged,  demanded, 
received  or  collected. 

The  prohibition  against  charging  fees  to 
workers  does  not  apply  to  activities  con¬ 
nected  with  procuring  work  or  employment 
for  baby  sitters,  registered  or  practical 
nurses,  athletes,  performers,  lecturers  or 
entertainers,  or  to  other  fields  of  placement 
exempted  by  special  or  general  direction  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission. 
Newspapers  and  other  publications  are  also 
excluded  from  the  regulations  unless  pub¬ 
lished  wholly  or  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  employment  for  workers. 

The  use  of  any  sign  or  other  advertising 
device  implying  that  the  employment 
agency  is  carried  on  or  operated  on  behalf 
of  the  federal  Government,  a  provincial 
Government  or  any  other  government  is 
expressly  forbidden. 

To  enable  the  Commission  to  ascertain 
whether  the  regulations  are  being  complied 
with,  fee-charging  agencies  are  now  required 
to  keep  records  showing  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars:  the  name  and  address  of  each 
person  seeking  employment,  vocational 
guidance  or  other  services;  the  name  and 
address  of  each  employer  to  whom  a  person 
seeking  employment  has  been  referred  or 
who  has  employed  someone  recommended 
by  the  agency;  the  name  and  address  of 
each  person  from  whom  a  fee  was  de¬ 
manded,  the  amount  charged  and  the 
nature  of  the  services  provided. 

These  records  are  to  be  available  for 
inspection  at  any  reasonable  time  and  are 
to  be  kept  for  a  period  of  three  years  from 
the  date  of  a  certificate  of  inspection.  The 
regulations  further  provide  that  an  inspector 
may  enter  any  premises  that  he  has  reason 
to  suspect  are  being  used  in  contravention 
of  these  regulations  and  may  make  such 
examination  and  inquiry  as  he  thinks 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  require¬ 
ments  are  being  complied  with. 
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PROVINCIAL 

British  Columbia  Fire  Marshal  Act 

The  regulations  under  the  Fire  Marshal 
Act  governing  the  approval,  sale,  installa¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  oil-burners  and 
oil-burning  equipment  and  appliances  using 
inflammable  liquids  as  fuel  were  replaced 
by  new  regulations  gazetted  on  October  30 
as  B.C.  Reg.  177/58. 

Among  other  provisions,  the  regulations 
provide  that  no  person  may  sell  or  install 
any  oil-burner  or  oil-burning  equipment 
that  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Fire 
Marshal. 

Another  provision  states  that  no  person 
may  offer  such  equipment  for  sale  unless 
he  has  filed  with  the  Fire  Marshal  a  state¬ 
ment  showing  the  name  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  together  with  a  certificate  of  approval 
from  an  acceptable  authority. 

Before  giving  his  approval,  the  Fire 
Marshal  may  require  that  any  oil-burner  or 
oil-burning  equipment  be  submitted  to  the 
CSA  laboratories  for  testing  and  approval. 

With  certain  exceptions,  no  person  may 
install  such  equipment  without  a  written 
permit  from  the  Fire  Marshal  or  his  author¬ 
ized  representative. 

A  fuel  oil  dealer  may  not  supply  oil  fuel 
for  use  in  any  oil-burner  without  seeing  that 
an  installation  permit  has  been  issued.  He 
must  also  see  that  the  oil  supplied  by  him 
is  of  the  grade  for  which  that  particular 
burner  or  oil-burning  equipment  has  been 
approved. 

British  Columbia  Hours  of  Work  Act 

In  British  Columbia,  the  usual  Christmas 
exemption  order  for  the  retail  industry  was 
gazetted  on  November  20,  permitting  retail 
store  employees  to  work  up  to  two  hours 
in  excess  of  the  eight-hour  daily  limit  on 
any  two  days  during  the  two  weeks  ending 
December  27,  1958. 

British  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Acts 

The  British  Columbia  Board  of  Industrial 
Relations  recently  rescinded  Male  and 
Female  Minimum  Wage  Order  No.  8 


(1948),  an  order  which  set  a  minimum 
wage  of  80  cents  an  hour  for  radio  broad¬ 
cast  technicians. 

A  later  order  for  electronic  technicians, 
No.  7  (1956),  continues  in  effect.  This 
order  sets  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.50  an 
hour  for  electronic  technicians,  except  per¬ 
sons  employed  on  radio  broadcast  stations. 

Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

The  regulations  governing  the  Ontario 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  super¬ 
annuation  plan  (Reg.  372  of  C.R.O.)  were 
amended  by  O.  Reg.  283/58  to  bring  under 
the  plan  employees  of  two  industrial  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  associations,  the  Electrical 
Utilities  Safety  Association  of  Ontario  and 
the  Mines  Accident  Prevention  Association 
of  Ontario.  The  Electrical  Utilities  Safety 
Association  of  Ontario  replaces  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Employers’  Association  of  Ontario. 

Other  accident  prevention  associations 
covered  by  the  plan  are:  Class  20  Accident 
Prevention  Association  of  Ontario;  Con¬ 
struction  Safety  Association  of  Ontario; 
Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Associations; 
the  Lumbermen’s  Safety  Association;  the 
Ontario  Highway  Construction  Safety  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers’  Safety  Association. 

The  general  regulations  under  the  Act 
(Reg.  371  of  C.R.O.)  were  also  amended 
recently  by  O.  Reg.  288/58,  gazetted  on 
November  29. 

Among  other  changes,  coverage  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  employees  in  the  wholesale 
industry,  effective  lanuary  1.  Previously, 
only  employees  in  wholesale  stores  and 
warehouses  were  eligible  for  benefits. 

Some  of  the  first-aid  requirements  were 
amended,  the  regulations  now  setting  out 
the  minimum  equipment  to  be  carried  on 
a  bus  operated  on  a  route  other  than  an 
urban  route. 

Changes  were  also  made  in  Schedule  I, 
which  contains  the  list  of  industries  in  which 
employers  are  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
Accident  Fund,  some  of  the  industries  being 
re-defined  to  conform  with  the  change  in 
coverage  mentioned  above. 


Teaching  Experts 

( Continued  from  page  47) 

The  experts  said  that  it  was  essential  that 
“pension  arrangements  permit  retirement 
when  the  teacher  is  no  longer  able  to  bring 
to  his  work  the  freshness  and  vitality  it 
requires.  Further,  only  pension  arrange¬ 


ments  which  satisfy  this  condition  will  make 
teaching  as  attractive  as  it  should  be  as  a 
lifetime  career.” 

A  pension  “ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
legal  and  moral  right”  and  must  provide 
“such  protection  for  retired  teachers  and 
their  families  as  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
substantially  their  former  living  standards”. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Number  of  claims  for  benefit  in  October  21  per  cent  higher  than  September  total 
and  14  per  cent  higher  than  number  in  October  1957,  statistics*  show.  Average 
number  of  beneficiaries  during  October  down  slightly  from  number  in  September 


The  number  of  initial  and  renewal  claims 
for  unemployment  insurance  benefit  in  Oc¬ 
tober  was  191,215,  which  was  21  per  cent 
higher  than  the  September  total  of  157,556 
and  14  per  cent  higher  than  the  167,363 
claims  recorded  in  October  1957. 

Claimants  for  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  on  October  31  numbered  323,530. 
This  was  some  41,000,  or  14  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  September  30  total  of  282,587.  On 
October  31,  1957,  claimants  numbered 

268,005. 

(Claimants  should  not  be  interpreted 
either  as  “total  number  of  beneficiaries”  or 
“total  job  applicants”.) 

Males  account  for  almost  three  quarters 
of  the  increased  volume  of  claimants  over 
September  30  but  comprise  only  51  per  cent 
of  the  55,500  rise  in  the  number  of  claimants 
over  October  1957.  Males  accounted  for 
70  per  cent  of  the  October  31  claimants, 
almost  unchanged  from  September  30  but 
four  percentage  points  below  the  74  per 
cent  at  October  31,  1957. 

The  count  of  females  on  October  31  was 
39  per  cent  above  the  October  31,  1957 
total,  that  of  males  only  14  per  cent  higher. 

In  slightly  less  than  three-quarters  of  the 
initial  and  renewal  claims  cleared  during 
October  the  claimant  was  considered  en¬ 
titled  to  benefit.  The  qualifying  ratio  was 
considerably  lower  for  initial  than  for 
renewal  claims  (60  and  92  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively),  due  primarily  to  the  different  pur¬ 
pose  served  by  the  two  types  of  claim.  Initial 
claims  not  entitled  to  benefit  numbered 
42,220  cases,  comprising  32,270  cases  of 
insufficient  contributions  and  9,950  disquali¬ 
fications.  The  failure  rate  was  31  per  cent 
for  October,  compared  with  26  per  cent  for 
September  and  24  per  cent  for  October 
1957. 


*See  Tables  E-l  to  E-4  at  back  of  book. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
factors  other  than  numbers  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  industries, 
increase  in  area  population,  influence  of 
weather  conditions,  and  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 


The  average  weekly  number  of  benefi¬ 
ciaries  was  estimated  at  220,700  during 
October,  down  slightly  from  224,000  for 
September  but  up  24  per  cent  over  the 
177,500  estimated  for  last  October. 

October  benefit  payments  at  $20,300,000 
were  only  2  per  cent  higher  than  September, 
but  were  24  per  cent  above  the  $16,300,000 
paid  out  during  October  1957. 

Weekly  payments  averaged  $20.88  for 
October,  $21.10  for  September  and  $20.91 
for  October  1957. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  for 
October  show  that  insurance  books  or  con¬ 
tribution  cards  have  been  issued  to  4,531,- 
477  employees  who  had  made  contributions 
to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  since 
April  1,  1958. 

At  October  31  employers  registered  num¬ 
bered  310,636,  an  increase  of  2,017  since 
September  30. 

Enforcement  Statistics 

During  October,  6,273  investigations  were 
conducted  by  enforcement  officers  across 
Canada.  Of  these,  4,451  were  spot  checks 
of  postal  and  counter  claims  to  verify  the 
fulfilment  of  statutory  conditions,  and  85 
were  miscellaneous  investigations.  The  re¬ 
maining  1,737  were  investigations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  claimants  suspected  of  making 
false  statements  to  obtain  benefit. 
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Prosecutions  were  begun  in  186  cases,  87 
against  employers  and  99  against  claim¬ 
ants.*  Punitive  disqualifications  as  a  result 
of  claimants  making  false  statements  or 
misrepresentations  numbered  1,013*. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  received  in  October  totalled 
$20,283,200.09  compared  with  $22,780,- 


521.77  in  September  and  $22,857,359.01  in 
October  1957.  Benefits  paid  in  October 
totalled  $20,225,925.74  compared  with  $19,- 
813,097.35  in  September  and  $16,305,464.48 
in  October  1957.  The  balance  in  the  fund 
on  October  31  was  $643,934,049.60;  on 
September  30  it  was  $643,876,775.25  and 
on  October  31,  1957,  $884,800,516.26. 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB-1587,  November  14,  1958 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts — The  claim¬ 
ant,  married,  27  years  of  age,  worked  as  a 
part-time  stenographer  in  the  western  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  large  city  for  a  manufacturer  of 
soft  drinks  from  November  27,  1956,  to 
March  5,  1958,  when  she  voluntarily  left 
because  of  the  lengthy  period  of  time  she 
spent  travelling  to  and  from  her  work  since 
she  had  moved  to  the  south-east  part  of 
the  city.  Her  hours  of  work  were  from  1.00 
p.m.  to  5.00  p.m.  five  days  a  week  and 
her  salary  was  $25.00  a  week. 

On  March  12,  1958,  she  registered  for 
employment  as  a  stenographer  and  filed  an 
initial  application  for  benefit,  stating  that 
she  was  available  for  work  from  1.00  p.m. 
to  5.00  p.m.  five  days  a  week.  The  insur¬ 
ance  officer  disqualified  her  for  the  period 
from  March  9,  1958  to  April  12,  1958  on 
the  ground  that  she  had  voluntarily  left  the 
said  employment  without  just  cause  (section 
60  (1)  of  the  Act). 

On  April  15,  1958,  the  claimant  filed  a 
renewal  application  for  benefit,  which  was 
necessary  in  that  she  had  not  reported  to 
the  local  office  during  the  period  of  the 
aforesaid  disqualification.  The  claim  was 
allowed. 

On  May  13,  1958,  the  local  office  notified 
the  claimant  of  an  offer  of  full-time  steady 
employment  as  a  stenographer  with  a  firm 
in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  at  a  salary 
ranging  from  $45.00  to  $55.00  a  week.  The 
prevailing  rate  of  pay  in  the  district  for 
that  type  of  work  is  reported  to  be  from 
$50.00  to  $57.00  a  week.  The  hours  of 
work  were  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5.00  p.m.,  five 
days  a  week.  She  refused  to  apply  for  the 
employment  because  she  was  unable  to 
work  full-time  due  to  domestic  responsibili¬ 
ties.  On  form  493,  an  officer  of  the  local 


*These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investiga' 
tions  conducted  during  this  period. 


office  commented  that  Ihe  claimant’s  pros¬ 
pects  of  resuming  her  usual  occupation 
were  “good”. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  from  receipt  of  benefit  for  the 
period  from  May  11,  1958  to  June  21, 
1958  inclusive  because,  in  his  opinion, 
she  had  without  good  cause  refused  to 
apply  for  a  situation  in  suitable  employment 
(section  59  (1)  (a)  of  the  Act).  He  disquali¬ 
fied  her  also  from  May  11,  1958  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  not  available  for  work 
because  she  was  restricting  her  availability 
to  part-time  work  (section  54  (2)  (a)  of  the 
Act).  He  based  this  latter  finding  on  deci¬ 
sion  CUB-1290. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  board  of 
referees,  contending  that  it  was  reasonable 
to  believe  there  were  stenographic  jobs 
available  with  working  hours  from  1.00 
p.m.  to  5.00  p.m.  inasmuch  as  when  she 
obtained  her  previous  position  through  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  she 
had  the  choice  of  accepting  that  employ¬ 
ment  or  similar  part-time  work  with  another 
employer.  She  stated  also  that  when  she 
filed  her  claim  for  benefit  she  announced 
she  was  available  for  work  only  from  1.00 
p.m.  to  5.00  p.m.  and  it  was  not  until  after 
she  had  received  benefit  for  three  weeks 
that  she  was  informed  she  no  longer  quali¬ 
fied  therefor. 

The  claimant  attended  the  hearing  of 
her  case  by  a  board  of  referees  in  Ottawa 
on  June  5,  1958.  The  board,  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision,  maintained  both  disqualifi¬ 
cations  and  disallowed  the  appeal. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  insurance  officer 
dated  August  13,  1958,  the  Supervisor  of 
the  Women’s  Division  of  the  local  office 
of  the  Commission  stated  that  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  claimant  obtaining  work  as 
a  part-time  stenographer  were  fair  but  if 
she  placed  restrictions  on  her  availability  “it 
becomes  more  difficult”,  that  the  Women’s 
Division  usually  had  one  part-time  position 
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on  hand  and  that  there  were  not  too  many 
women  seeking  part-time  stenographic  work. 
She  added  that  the  officer  who  completed 
Form  UIC  493  (Report  of  offer  of  employ¬ 
ment)  in  respect  to  the  claimant  was  no 
longer  with  the  Women’s  Division. 

With  the  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  referees,  the  claimant  appealed 
to  the  Umpire,  stating,  inter  alia,  that  the 
information  contained  in  the  record  of 
proceedings  was  in  some  respects  mislead¬ 
ing,  especially  with  regard  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  she  had  left  her  former 
job.  She  stated  also  that  when  she  ex¬ 
pressed  in  writing  her  reasons  for  not 
accepting  the  offer  of  the  said  full-time 
employment,  she  was  advised  that  by  so 
doing  she  would  not  jeopardize  her  entitle¬ 
ment  to  benefit.  She  mentioned  also  that 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
had  found  part-time  work  for  her  but  she 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  it. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  In  deci¬ 
sion  CUB-782,  the  Umpire  found  that  a 
married  woman  who  had  been  employed 
for  12  months  on  a  part-time  basis  had, 
after  four  months  of  unemployment,  refused 
without  good  cause  to  apply  for  continuing 
full-time  employment.  She  had  done  so 
because  of  domestic  responsibilities,  and  as 
the  local  office  had  reported  that  no  part- 
time  work  was  available  in  the  area,  the 
Umpire  found  also  that  the  claimant  had 
failed  to  prove  that  she  was  available  for 
work. 

In  that  decision  also,  the  Umpire  referred 
to  CUB-486,  which  deals  with  the  case  of 
a  married  woman  who  had  been  employed 
in  a  small  town  (population  3,013)  as  a 
part-time  waitress  for  less  than  four  months 
and,  after  approximately  three  months  of 
unemployment,  refused  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  same  occupation  because  of 
domestic  responsibilities.  There  was  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  local  office  had  not  had,  for 
some  considerable  time,  any  orders  for 
part-time  work  of  the  kind  which  the 
claimant  desired,  and  she  was  found  to  be 
not  available  for  work.  In  that  decision 
the  Umpire  stated  “The  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  claimant  may 
insist  upon  accepting  only  work  of  a  pat¬ 
tern  similar  to  that  which  he  previously 
followed  depends  upon  the  length  of  his 
unemployment,  the  possibilities  of  obtaining 
work  of  such  a  pattern  in  the  district  and 
all  the  other  circumstances  of  his  case.” 

In  the  present  case,  the  claimant,  who 
resides  in  a  large  city,  was  employed  as 
a  part-time  stenographer  for  15  months. 
She  had  been  unemployed  for  approx¬ 
imately  two  months  when  she  was  offered 
full-time  employment  of  a  continuing  nature 


in  her  usual  occupation,  which  she  refused 
to  apply  for  because  of  domestic  respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  evidence  showed  that  the 
possibilities  of  the  claimant  obtaining  work 
as  a  part-time  stenographer  were  at  least 
fair  and  her  reason  for  voluntarily  leaving 
her  previous  employment  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  restrictive  enough  to  justify  a 
disqualification  for  non-availability.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
disqualifications  imposed  by  the  insurance 
officer  under  sections  59  (1)  and  54  (2)  (a) 
of  the  Act  were  premature. 

I  consequently  decide  that  the  claimant 
has  shown  good  cause  for  refusing  to  apply 
for  the  employment  offered  and  that  she 
has  also  proved  that  she  was  available  for 
work. 

The  present  case  must  be  distinguished 
from  decision  CUB-1290,  on  which  the 
insurance  officer  based  the  disqualification 
for  non-availability.  In  the  latter  case,  an 
employee,  after  an  idleness  of  nine  months, 
restricted  her  employability  to  part-time 
employment  of  a  lighter  nature  than  that 
in  which  she  had  been  previously  engaged. 
Here,  the  claimant,  after  a  period  of  unem¬ 
ployment  of  two  months,  was  available  for 
part-time  work  in  her  customary  occupa¬ 
tion. 

The  claimant’s  appeal  is  allowed. 

Decision  CUB-1589,  November  14,  1958 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim¬ 
ant  worked  as  a  steamfitter  foreman  for 
Fred  Welsh  and  Son  Limited,  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Contractors,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
from  1952  to  April  30,  1958,  on  which 
date  he  lost  his  employment  by  reason  of 
a  general  stoppage  of  work  due  to  a  labour 
dispute  between  the  employees,  represented 
by  the  United  Association  of  lourneymen 
and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe¬ 
fitting  Industry,  Local  170,  and  the  Plumb¬ 
ing  and  Heating  Contractors  in  British 
Columbia. 

On  May  1,  1958,  he  filed  an  initial  appli¬ 
cation  for  benefit  and  the  insurance  officer 
disqualified  him  for  the  duration  of  the 
said  stoppage  of  work  (section  63  of  the 
Act). 

He  subsequently  became  temporarily  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  steamfitting  instructor  at  the 
Vancouver  Vocational  Institute,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  for  the  period  lune  12,  1958  to  July 
31,  1958,  as  the  permanent  steamfitting 
instructor  was  on  vacation.  The  work  con¬ 
sisted  of  teaching  apprentices  during  day 
classes. 

On  July  31,  1958,  the  claimant  filed  a 
renewal  application  for  benefit.  The  insur¬ 
ance  officer,  however,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  notwithstanding  the  latter-mentioned 
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temporary  employment  the  claimant  had 
failed  to  prove  that  he  had  become  bona 
fide  employed  elsewhere  in  his  usual  occu¬ 
pation  or  that  he  had  become  regularly 
engaged  in  some  other  occupation  and 
therefore  the  disqualification  imposed  under 
section  63  of  the  Act  continued  in  effect. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  board  of 
referees,  contending  that  the  employment 
as  an  instructor  in  steamfitting  was  in  his 
usual  occupation  and  was  one  to  which  his 
union  had  referred  him  because  of  his 
previous  experience  in  teaching.  He  said 
also  that  he  had  been  instructing  at  night 
school  sessions  in  steamfitting  for  the  past 
two  years. 

The  board  of  referees  heard  the  case  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  on  September  9,  1958. 
The  claimant  and  the  assistant  business 
agent  of  the  union  were  present  at  the 
hearing  and  gave  evidence.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearing  it  was  stated  that  the 
temporary  position  which  the  claimant  took 
at  the  Vancouver  Vocational  Institute  was 
not  created  specially  for  the  emergency  but 
was  part  of  a  regular  course  of  instruction 
for  apprentices  of  the  aforementioned  union; 
that  the  union  was  regularly  called  upon 
to  supply  instructors  for  this  course;  that 
the  class  the  claimant  was  teaching  had 
been  in  existence  prior  to  his  temporarily 
substituting  for  the  regular  instructor  who 
was  on  vacation.  It  was  further  contended 
by  the  claimant  and  the  union  representative 
that  he,  the  claimant,  had  previously  been 
retained  as  an  instructor  and  that  he  was 
to  be  again  employed  at  the  fall  and  winter 
night  classes  which  were  about  to  com¬ 
mence  at  the  Institute.  The  board,  after 
reviewing  the  Umpire’s  decisions  to  which  it 
had  been  referred  by  the  insurance  officer, 
viz.,  CUB-478  as  well  as  CUB-1148,  and 
having  taken  into  consideration  the  evi¬ 
dence  produced  at  the  hearing,  was  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  claimant  was 
entitled  to  relief  from  disqualification  under 
section  63  (1)  (b)  of  the  Act  and  that  he 
became  regularly  engaged  in  an  occupation 
so  close  to  his  own  as  for  all  practical 
purposes  to  be  the  same.  The  board,  there¬ 
fore,  allowed  the  appeal  and  terminated  the 
disqualification  as  of  luly  27,  1958. 

The  insurance  officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire,  stating,  inter  alia,  that  although  he 
agreed  with  the  board  of  referees  that  the 
claimant’s  employment  was  “ bona  fide ”  as 
this  term  is  explained  in  decision  CUB- 
1148,  he  contended  that  the  board  erred  in 
deciding  it  was  “in  the  occupation  which 
the  claimant  usually  follows”  and  while 
there  was  no  clear  guidance  on  this  point 
in  Canadian  jurisprudence,  he  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  jurisprudence  laid  down  in  certain 


British  decisions  in  support  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  He  submitted  that  the  nature  of 
the  claimant’s  usual  occupation  as  steam- 
fitter  foreman  on  construction  projects  was 
substantially  different  from  that  of  an 
instructor  in  a  trade  school  and  the  general 
similarity  arising  out  of  the  subject  matter 
involved  (steamfitting)  does  not  make  these 
two  occupations  the  same.  He  maintained, 
that  even  though  the  claimant  had  been 
employed  in  the  past  two  years  as  an  instruc¬ 
tor  of  evening  classes  and  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  same  capacity  this  year  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  occupation  he  usually 
follows  is  that  of  instructor,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  performing  this  work  in  the  past  as  a 
spare-time  job  while  he  was  carrying  on 
his  regular  occupation. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  The 

record  shows  that,  during  the  stoppage  of 
work,  the  claimant,  whose  usual  occupation 
was  that  of  a  steamfitter  foreman,  secured 
employment  as  a  steamfitter  instructor  from 
lune  12  to  July  31,  1958,  that  is,  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  permanent 
instructor. 

The  insurance  officer  has  submitted  in 
his  appeal  that  the  nature  of  the  occupation 
of  steamfitter  foreman  on  construction  pro¬ 
jects  appeared  to  be  “substantially  different” 
from  that  of  a  steamfitter  instructor  in  a 
trade  school,  but  he  has  not  explained  in 
what  respects  and  to  what  extent  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  two  occupations  substan¬ 
tially  differed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  board  of  referees 
were  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
claimant  had  become  regularly  engaged  in 
an  occupation  so  close  to  his  own  as  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  be  the  same. 

My  own  view  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  claimant  was  using  the  same  skill  some¬ 
times  as  a  steamfitter  foreman  and  some¬ 
times  as  a  steamfitter  instructor  and  that 
nothing  in  the  evidence  indicates  that  one 
occupation  was  substantially  different  from 
the  other.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  if  any 
essential  difference  existed  and  I  am  there¬ 
fore  prepared  to  resolve  any  such  doubt 
in  favour  of  the  claimant. 

The  insurance  officer  has  submitted  also, 
and  I  agree,  that  the  claimant’s  employment 
as  a  steamfitter  instructor  was  bona  fide 
employment  according  to  the  jurisprudence 
established  in  CUB-1148.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  claimant’s 
employment  as  a  steamfitter  instructor  was 
under  a  contract  of  service  and  that,  even 
though  it  was  temporary,  it  was  nevertheless 
undertaken  in  good  faith  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  disqualification. 

( Continued,  on  page  74) 
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LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  November 

Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  November  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  168  wage  schedules  for 
inclusion  in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction, 
remodelling,  repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  225  contracts  in  these 
categories  was  awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to 
trade  unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading  provide 

that: 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by  provincial 
legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 

Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  awarded  in  November  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
were  as  follows: 

Department  No.  of  Contracts 

Defence  Production  66 

Post  Office  .  12 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  1 


Aggregate  Amount 
$  278,260.00 
171,477.51 
139,488.60 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Government 
contracts  for  works  of  construction  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
contain  provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of 
wages  generally  accepted  as  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  each  trade  or  classification  employed 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed. 

The  practice  of  Government  departments 
and  those  Crown  corporations  to  which  the 
legislation  applies,  before  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  work  of  construction,  re¬ 
modelling,  repair  or  demolition,  is  to  obtain 
wage  schedules  from  the  Department  of 
Labour  showing  the  applicable  wage  rate 
for  each  classification  of  workmen  deemed 
to  be  required  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


These  wage  schedules  are  thereupon  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  relevant  labour  condi¬ 
tions  as  terms  of  such  contracts  to  be 
observed  by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  the  classifications  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  a  contract. 
A  statement  of  the  labour  conditions  which 
must  be  observed  in  every  such  contract 
is  however,  included  therein  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  effect  as  those  which  apply 
in  works  of  construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legislation 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 
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(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  provide  that: 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen;  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

.  (b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district,  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 

Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  November 

During  November  the  sum  of  $6,666.97  was  collected  from  11  contractors  for  wage 
arrears  due  their  employees  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  contractors,  or  their  sub¬ 
contractors,  to  apply  the  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment  required  by 
the  schedule  of  labour  conditions  forming  part  of  their  contracts.  This  amount  has  been 
or  will  be  distributed  to  the  190  workers  concerned. 

Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  November 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

Newport  Corners  N  S:  Windsor  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  housing  units. 
Shearwater  N  S:  Fundy  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  masonry  school.  Valcartier 
P  Q:  Tri-Bec  Inc,  installation  of  electrical  distribution  system  for  school  &  housing  units. 
Clinton  Ont:  Frank  van  Bussel  &  Sons,  construction  of  extension  to  school.  Petawawa 
Ont:  Robertson-Yates  Corp  Ltd,  construction  of  school;  Dell  Construction  Co,  construction 
of  housing  units.  Toronto  Ont:  Hurley  Gregoris  Construction,  construction  of  row  housing 
units  &  semi-detached  units  at  Lawrence  Heights.  Alder  grove  B  C:  Greenall  Bros  Ltd, 
construction  of  housing  units.  Belmont  Park  B  C:  Farmer  Construction  Ltd,  construction 
of  housing  units  &  services. 

Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 

Pointe  Bleue  Indian  Agency  Que:  Ludger  Lepage  et  Fils  Ltee,  construction  of  superin¬ 
tendent’s  office.  James  Bay  Indian  Agency  Ont:  Pulsifier  Construction  Ltd,  roof  repairs  to 
Moose  Fort  IRS.  Sault  Ste  Marie  Indian  Agency  Ont:  Farquhar  Construction  Ltd,  erection 
of  prefabricated  one  classroom  school,  Serpent  River  Indian  day  school,  Cutler.  Nelson 
River  Indian  Agency  Man:  Emery  Bros  Ltd,  construction  of  power  plant  bldg  &  installation 
of  diesel  electric  generating  equipment  at  Oxford  House  Indian  day  school;  Emery  Bros 
Ltd,  construction  of  power  plant  bldg  &  installation  of  diesel  electric  generating  equipment 
at  Split  Lake  Indian  day  school.  Touchwood  Indian  Agency  Sask:  Humphrey  Aluminum 
Window  Co,  supply  &  installation  of  new  storm  sash  &  screens,  Muscowequan  IRS. 
Athabasca  Indian  Agency  Alta:  Edmonton  Construtcion  Ltd,  erection  of  clerk’s  residence 
at  Fort  Chipewyan.  Blood  Indian  Agency  Alta:  Thos  Koziak,  construction  of  teacher’s 
residence,  St  Paul’s  IRS.  Saddle  Lake  Indian  Agency  Alta:  Burns  &  Dutton  Concrete  & 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  Indian  day  school,  residence  &  water  supply  & 
sewage  disposal  system,  Goodfish  Lake  Indian  Reserve.  Babine  Indian  Agency  B  C:  Stewart 
&  Slade  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  Indian  day  school,  power  house  &  teacher’s 
residence.  Cowichan  Indian  Agency  B  C:  Moore  Electric,  rewiring  of  Kuper  Island  IRS; 
R  H  Ormond  (1953)  Ltd,  improvements  to  bathroom  facilities,  Kuper  Island  IRS. 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 

Summerside  P  E  1:  Canadian  National  Railways,  Construction  of  railway  spur  to 
serve  bulk  fuel  storage  compound.  Dartmouth  N  S:  Cameron  Contracting  Ltd,  supply  & 
erection  of  prefabricated  steel  bldg  &  installation  of  antennae  masts  &  power  supply, 
Hartlan  Park;  Construction  Equipment  Co  Ltd,  supply,  fabrication  &  installation  of  steel 
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docking  float,  RCNAD;  A  D  Ross  &  Co  Ltd,  erection  of  transformer  sub-station,  etc. 
Greenwood  N  S:  Bedard-Girard  Ltd,  modifications  to  primary  power  distribution  system 
RCAF  Station.  Halifax  N  S:  C  F  Cox  Ltd,  re-roofing  of  barrack  block  A  ,  HMCS 
“Stadacona”.  Chatham  N  B:  Wheaton  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  extension  to 
aircraft  parking  ramp,  RCAF  Station.  Barriefield  Ont:  L  M  Welter  Ltd  drainage  of 
power  &  communication  manholes,  RCEME  area.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  Barclay  Con¬ 
struction  Ltd,  construction  of  sgts’  quarters  &  mess  &  outside  services.  Cobourg  Ont: 
Con-Eng  Contractors  Ltd,  construction  of  combined  all  ranks  quarters,  mess,  cafeteria 
bldg,  &  outside  services.  Kingston  Ont:  T  A  Andre  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  skating 
rink  bldg,  RMC.  Petaw?awa  Ont:  M  J  Sulpher  &  Sons  Ltd,  erection  &  finishing  of  steel 
prefabricated  garage,  RCE;  M  Sullivan  &  Son  Ltd,  construction  of  fire  hall  &  outside 
services.  Rockcliffe  Ont:  Alex  I  Garvock  Ltd,  construction  of  canteen  bldg  &  outside 
services,  RCAF  Station.  Uplands  Ont:  RulifT  Grass  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
extension  to  sewage  treatment  plant,  well  pumphouse,  sewage  pumping  station,  storm  & 
sanitary  sewers,  RCAF  Station.  Churchill  Man:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  bldgs.  Air  Force  Refuelling  Base.  Camp  Shilo  Man:  Borger  Bros  Ltd,  improvements 
to  water  distribution  system. 


Building  and  Maintenance 

Valcartier  P  Q:  Tri-Bec  Inc,  renovations  to  electrical  distribution  system.  Vancouver 
B  C:  City  Construction  Co  Ltd,  widening  &  paving  of  access  lanes  in  PMQ’s  area. 

Department  of  Defence  Production 

Sydney  N  S:  Martell’s  Construction  Ltd,  asphalt  paving  of  roads,  driveways  &  parking 
areas,  RCAF  Station.  Bouchard  P  Q:  Blainville  Welding  &  Supply  Inc,  supply  &  installa¬ 
tion  of  feedwater  deaerating  heater  at  Military  Camp.  Farnham  P  Q:  lean  Louis  Cleroux 
Excavation,  surface  drainage,  Military  Camp  area.  Quebec  P  Q:  Henri  Herbert  Inc, 
re-roofing  of  RC  Chapel,  La  Citadelle.  Westmount  P  Q:  Atlas  Flooring  Co,  installation 
of  hardwood  flooring,  Armoury  Drill  Hall.  Kingston  Ont:  Foley  Construction  Ltd,  renewal 
of  sidewalks,  curbs,  gutters,  catchbasins  &  rainwater  leaders,  Bldg  B2,  Artillery  Park,  CASC. 
Esquimalt  B  C:  Farmer  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  office  within  Bldg  No  27,  HMC 
Dockyard.  Vancouver  B  C:  Floormat  Ltd,  resurfacing  asphalt  tile  floors  in  corridors  & 
on  stairways  of  Bldg  No  104,  North  lericho. 

National  Harbours  Board 

Montreal  P  Q:  Dominion  Bridge  Co  Ltd,  widening  upstream  side  of  lacques  Cartier 
Bridge;  A  lanin  &  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  Gallery  555  &  extension  to  Gallery  48. 

Department  of  National  Revenue 

Windygates  Man:  G  L  Holmes,  construction  of  office  bldg  &  alterations  to  existing 
bldg.  Elmore  Sask:  F  A  France  Construction  Co,  construction  of  customs-excise  residence 
&  garage. 

Department  of  Public  Works 

Bell  Island  Nfld:  Gulf  Maritime  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf  extension 
&  shed.  Garnish  Nfld:  George  T  Dixon  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Port  Rexton 
Nfld:  John  R  Piercey,  construction  of  post  office.  Port  Saunders  Nfld:  Spracklin  &  Reid 
Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Spaniard’s  Bay  Nfld:  Mark  Gosse  & 
Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Terra  Nova  National  Park,  Nfld:  Canadian  Machinery 
&  Industry  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  South  West  Brook  concrete  arch  culvert, 
mile  2.3  &  Salton’s  Brook  concrete  arch  culvert,  mile  4.6,  Trans-Canada  Highway;  Grant 
Mills  Ltd,  construction  of  Big  Brook  Creek  Bridge,  mile  7.6  &  Bread  Cove  Brook  arch 
culvert,  mile  12.0.  Antigonish  NS:  M  C  Campbell  &  D  I  Grant,  general  repairs  to 
federal  bldg.  Arrow  Point  N  S:  Duncan  A  Maclsaac,  breakwater  repairs.  Bailey’s  Brook 
N  S:  loseph  Almon,  harbour  improvements.  Brooklyn  N  S:  Acadia  Construction  Ltd, 
construction  of  post  office.  Chapel  Cove  NS:  L  G  &  M  H  Smith  Ltd,  groyne  repairs. 
Chester  (Back  Harbour)  N  S:  Mosher  &  Rawding  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf.  Chester 
Basin  N  S:  Mosher  &  Rawding  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction.  Clarkes  Harbour  N  S:  Mosher 
&  Rawding  Ltd,  breakwater  improvements.  Dennis  Point  N  S:  Colin  R  MacDonald  Ltd, 
harbour  improvements.  Digby  N  S:  Vernon  C  Woodworth,  construction  of  federal  bldg. 
Eastern  Passage  N  S:  Continental  Construction  Co  Ltd,  levelling  of  breakwater.  Finlay 
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Point  N  S:  M  C  Campbell  &  D  J  Grant,  breakwater  repairs.  Forbes  Point  N  S:  Shelburne 
Contracting  Ltd,  breakwater  extension.  McKay’s  Point  N  S:  MacDonald,  MacDonald, 
MacDonald  &  MacDonald,  wharf  construction.  Middle  Musquodoboit  N  S:  Owen  Fisher, 
construction  of  post  office.  Newport  N  S:  Harry  Hines,  construction  of  post  office.  Pictou 
N  S:  Mosher  &  Rawding  Ltd,  repairs  to  pier  (Pier  C).  Port  Morien  NS:  M  C  Campbell 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  breakwater  reconstruction.  Rose  Bay  N  S:  Colin  R  MacDonald  Ltd, 
construction  of  wharf.  St.  Catherine’s  River  N  S:  Mosher  &  Rawding  Ltd,  breakwater 
extension.  South  Side  ( Donald’s  Head )  N  S:  Shelburne  Contracting  Ltd,  sea  wall  repairs 
(rock  talus).  Waterville  N  S:  Avon  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office. 
Bristol  N  B:  Steele  &  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Canterbury  N  B:  Coronet  Paving 
Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Edmundston  N  B:  Guay  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Fredericton  N  B:  Maritime  Waterproofing  &  Contracting 
Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  stonework,  re-pointing  &  flashing  work,  federal  bldg.  Harvey  Station 
N  B:  Steel  &  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Lorneville  N  B:  Fundy  Contractors 
Ltd,  harbour  improvements.  Norton  N  B:  MacPherson  Builders  Ltd,  construction  of  post 
office.  St.  Andrews  N  B:  Diamond  Construction  (1955)  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf,  land¬ 
ing  &  concrete  walls.  Saint  John  N  B:  C  B  George  Ltd,  construction  of  parking  areas, 
Lancaster  Hospital.  Salisbury  N  B:  MacPherson  Builders  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office. 
Baie  des  Sables  P  Q:  J  Israel  Masse,  construction  of  protection  wall.  Bonaventure  Island 
P  Q.  J  E  Keays,  construction  of  landing  extension.  Contrecoeur  P  Q:  P  Baillargeon  Ltee, 
construction  of  retaining  wall.  East  Broughton  P  Q:  Herve  Lessard  &  Siegefroid  Labrecque’, 
construction  of  post  office.  Hebertville  P  Q:  J  A  Simard,  construction  of  post  office.  Lac 
au  Saumon  P  Q:  Arthur  Morin,  construction  of  post  office.  Lauzon  P  Q:  Antonio  Bureau 
Inc,  installation  of  aluminum  windows,  Champlain  Dry  Dock;  Roland  Dumont,  construc¬ 
tion  of  concrete  wall,  Champlain  Dry  Dock.  Montreal  P  Q:  Connolly  &  Twizell 
(Sprinklers)  Ltd,  installation  of  sprinkler  system  in  Postal  Station  “G”.  Port  Daniel  P  Q: 
J  W  Journeaux,  construction  of  protection  wall.  Riviere  aux  Rats  P  Q:  Ferdinand  Ger¬ 
main,  wharf  repairs.  Ruisseau  Leblanc  P  Q:  Adeodat  Poirier,  wharf  repairs.  Ste  Agathe 
des  Monts  P  Q:  Henri  Louis  Martel,  construction  of  wharf.  St  Ambroise  P  Q:  J  A  Simard, 
construction  of  post  office.  Ste  Anne  de  Bellevue  P  Q:  Eureka  Construction  Inc,  addition 
&  alterations,  federal  bldg.  St  Charles  Sur  Richelieu  P  Q:  P  Baillargeon  Ltee,  construction 
of  protection  works.  St  Coeur  de  Marie  P  0:  Alberic  Boivin,  construction  of  slipway. 
St  Denis  Sur  Richelieu  P  Q:  P  Baillargeon  Ltee,  construction  of  protection  works.  St  Ours 
P  Q:  Vadeboncoeur  Construction  Inc,  construction  of  protection  wall.  St  Paul  L’Ermite 
P  Q:  I  R  Robillard  Ltd,  restoration  of  No  1  Hostelry.  St  Sulpice  P  Q:  Emilien  Lafortune,, 
construction  of  wharf  extension.  Shawinigan  P  Q:  C  Jobin  Ltee,  construction  of  federal 
bldg.  Ayton  Ont:  Telford  Gerhardt,  construction  of  post  office.  Grand  Bend  Ont:  Dean 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  harbour  improvements  (steel  sheet  pile  wall).  Hanmer  Ont:  Founda¬ 
tion  Co  of  Ontario  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Hastings  Ont:  Evan  S  Martin  Con¬ 
struction  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Kingston  Ont:  T  L  Smith  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
alterations  &  repairs,  Old  Post  Office  Bldg.  Midland  Ont:  Disher-Farrand  Ltd,  resurfacing 
of  government  wharf.  Ottawa  Ont:  Delphis  Cote  Ltd,  re-roofing  of  Nos  2  &  3  Temporary 
Bldgs;  Edge  Ltd,  installation  of  additional  distilled  water  &  gas  outlets  on  laboratory 
benches,  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  Tunney’s  Park;  I  E  Copeland  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
Commonwealth  Air  Force  Memorial,  Green  Island;  George  A  Crain  &  Sons  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  Post  Office  Department  Administration  Bldg,  Riverside  Drive;  Sanco  Ltd,  interior 
cleaning.  Trade  &  Commerce  Bldg;  L  Beaudoin  Construction  Ltd,  alterations  to  wash¬ 
room,  Centre  Block,  Parliament  Bldgs;  I  E  Copeland  Co  Ltd,  alterations,  RCMP  Head¬ 
quarters  Bldg;  Gillen  Engineering  &  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  implement  & 
nursery  storage  bldg,  Central  Experimental  Farm;  L  Beaudoin  Construction  Ltd,  general 
repairs,  National  Research  Council  Bldg;  I  E  Copeland  Co  Ltd,  exterior  alterations, 
repairs  &  painting,  lackson  Bldg  &  Annex;  Shore  &  Horwitz  Construction  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  sound  equipment  room  and  booth  for  translators,  House  of  Commons, 
Parliament  Bldgs.  Otterville  Ont:  Gilvesy  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office. 
Port  Bruce  Ont:  Dean  Construction  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  retaining  wall.  Sutton  ( Black  River ) 
Ont:  Simcoe  Dock  &  Dredging  Ltd,  reconstruction  of  training  wall,  Stage  II.  Thornbury 
Ont:  Carman  Lougheed,  construction  of  post  office.  Toronto  Ont:  Louis  Donolo  (Ontario) 
Ltd,  addition  &  alterations.  Postal  Station  “Q”;  Willard  &  Bluj,  painting  &  plaster  repairs, 
Prudential  House.  Wyoming  Ont:  Shetler  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office. 
Gladstone  Man:  G  Peterson  Construction,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters. 
Winnipeg  Man:  Fraser  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  NCO’s  married  quarters. 
Frobisher  Sash:  Weyburn  Builders  &  Supplies  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Meadow 
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Lake  Sask:  Olaf  Lidfors,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Watson  Sask:  Little- 
Borland  &  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Calgary  Alta:  Burns  &  Dutton  Concrete 
&  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  postal  terminal.  Carway  Alta:  Standard  Gravel 
&  Surfacing  of  Canada  Ltd,  paving  Customs  &  Immigration  port  of  entry.  High  River  Alta. 
Oland  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  addition,  federal  bldg.  Lac  La  Biche  Alta: 
Jacob  Brost,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Esquimalt  B  C:  Victoria  Pile 
Driving  Co  Ltd,  reconstruction  of  motor  launch  floats;  Victoria  Pile  Driving  Co  Ltd, 
reconstruction  of  floats,  HMC  “Naden” .  Ganges  B  C:  Peerless  Contracting  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Kincolith  B  C:  Pacific  Pile  Driving  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  approach  &  floats.  New  Westminster  B  C:  Fred  Welsh  &  Son  Ltd,  addition 
to  ventilation  system,  federal  bldg.  100  Mile  House  B  C:  Howe  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters,  near  Penticton  B  C:  Sorensen  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  radio  astronomy  station.  Prince  Rupert  (Sourdough  Bay)  B  C: 
Eby  &  Sons  Ltd,  boat  grid  construction.  Sointula  (Rough  Bay)  B  C:  Granby  Construction 
&  Equipment  Ltd,  breakwater  construction.  Vancouver  B  C:  V  B  Johnson,  landscaping, 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  UBC;  Mott  Electric  Ltd,  electrical  extension,  False  Creek 
Fishing  Harbour.  Victoria  B  C:  Old  Country  Decorators  Ltd,  interior  &  exterior  painting 
&  repairs,  federal  bldg.  Wellington  B  C:  W  J  Dick  Construction,  construction  of  post 
office.  Winter  Harbour  B  C:  Fraser  River  Pile  Driving  Co  Ltd,  float  repairs.  Cambridge 
Bay  NWT:  Barry  Sheet  Metal  Co  Ltd,  plumbing  &  heating  installation  in  school  &  two 
houses.  Fort  McPherson  NWT:  Yukon  Construction  Co  Ltd,  heating  &  plumbing  installa¬ 
tion  in  various  residences.  Fort  Resolution  NWT:  Yukon  Construction  Co  Ltd,  heating 
&  plumbing  work  at  school,  teacherage  &  RCMP  married  quarters. 

Contracts  Containing  the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 

Halifax  N  S:  C  C  McDonald,  installation  of  water  tank,  federal  bldg.  Yarmouth  N  S: 
Rodney  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  fence,  federal  bldg.  Matane  Harbour  P  O: 
Cote  &  Demers,  dredging.  Montreal  P  Q:  J  J  Shea  Ltd,  alterations  at  150  St  Paul  St. 
Val  D’Or  P  Q:  Desrochers  &  Lamothe,  alterations  to  federal  bldg.  Frenchman’s  Bay  Out: 
Simcoe  Dock  &  Dredging  Ltd,  dredging.  Hanover  Ont:  Louis  Eckensweiller,  plaster  repairs, 
federal  bldg.  Lindsay  Ont:  L  T  Braunton  &  Co,  basement  repairs,  federal  bldg.  Ottawa 
Ont:  Capital  Tile  &  Flooring,  laying  linoleum,  No  5  Temporary  Bldg;  Unida  Plumbing 
&  Heating  Ltd,  installation  of  hot  water  system,  No  6  Temporary  Bldg;  G  R  Hemming, 
electrical  repairs,  Forest  Laboratory,  Montreal  Road;  Rene  Cleroux,  plumbing  repairs,  238 
Sparks  St;  Rene  Cleroux,  plumbing  repairs,  Rideau  Hail;  Fournier  Van  &  Storage,  moving 
departments  from  Jackson  Bldg;  Fred  Guy  &  Son,  moving  departments  from  Jackson  Bldg; 
Jas  C  Curry  Ltd,  moving  departments  from  Jackson  Bldg;  Leopold  Beaudoin  Construction 
Ltd,  repairs  to  step,  Centre  Block;  J  H  Lock  &  Sons  Ltd,  installation  of  refrigeration  units, 
Victoria  Museum;  James  Paterson  &  Son,  renovations  to  “A”  bldg,  Cartier  Square;  Roy 
Soderlind  &  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  air  conditioning  unit,  “B”  bldg,  Cartier  Square; 
Rene  Cleroux,  plumbing  work,  Laboratory,  Tunney’s  Park;  H  G  Francis  &  Sons  Ltd, 
installation  of  additional  strainer.  Fuel  Testing  Laboratory;  M  Sullivan  &  Son  Ltd,  altera¬ 
tions  to  Veterans  Memorial  Bldg;  Shore  &  Horwitz  Construction  Co,  roof  repairs,  Garland 
Bldg;  F  G  Bowie  &  Sons  Ltd,  installation  of  new  light  fixtures.  Parliamentary  Library; 
Leopold  Beaudoin  Construction  Co,  construction  of  catwalks.  Centre  Block,  Parliament 
Bldgs;  Trudel  &  McAdam  Ltd,  installation  of  foot  scrapers.  Veterans  Memorial  Bldg; 
Andrews  Bros  Construction  Ltd,  alterations  to  Norlite  Bldg.  St  Clair  River  Ont:  Whalen 
Bros,  dredging.  Sault  Ste  Marie  Ont:  George  Stone  &  Sons,  alterations  to  old  federal 
bldg.  Woodstock  Ont:  Brock  L  Snell,  lighting  improvements,  federal  bldg.  Emerson  Man: 
Red  River  Construction  Co,  extension  of  water  lines,  Customs  Bldg.  Saskatoon  Sask: 
Wheaton  Electric,  installation  of  block  heater  outlets,  Agriculture  Laboratory.  Fraser 
River  (Morey  Channel)  B  C:  Sagra  Shipping  &  Towing  Ltd,  dredging.  Thetis-Kuper 
Islands  B  C:  Gilley  Bros  Ltd,  dredging.  Whitehorse  Y  T:  Yukon  Sheet  Metal  Works, 
installation  of  air  filters,  federal  bldg. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority 

Lachine  Section  P  Q:  J  G  Fitzpatrick  Ltd,  second  stage  construction,  Montreal  South 
sewage  pumping  station;  Edouard  Monette  Ltd,  drainage  works.  Municipality  of  Caughna- 
waga.  Soulanges  Section  P  Q:  McNamara  (Que)  Ltd,  construction  of  snubbing  wharf, 
Upper  Beauharnois  Lock.  International  Rapids  Section  Ont:  C  A  Pitts  Contractor  Ltd, 
excavation,  Cornwall  Island  North  Channel  &  completion  of  Regulating  Channel,  Inter¬ 
national  Rapids  Section;  C  A  Pitts  Contractor  Ltd,  construction  of  base  of  pier  6S, 
Cornwall  Island,  North  Channel  Bridge;  Harvey  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
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dyke  demure  across  abandoned  Gallop  Canal,  Iroquois  Lock.  Welland  Ship  Canal  Out: 
J  P  Porter  Co  Ltd,  ^supply  &  operation  of  dredging  plant — Station  710+00  to  1231+00. 

Department  of  Transport 

Moncton  N  B:  Alderice  J  &  J  Alfred  Bourque,  construction  of  VOR  bldg  &  related 
works.  Ellis  Bay  ( Anticosti  Is)  P  Q:  Arthur  Lafontaine  &  Fernand  Belanger,  construction 
of  power  house.  Father’s  Point  P  Q:  Adrien  Berube,  construction  of  garage.  Grindstone 
( Magdalen  Is)  P  Q:  Alderice  J  &  J  Alfred  Bourque,  construction  of  remote  transmitter 
bldg  &  related  work.  House  Harbour  P  Q:  North  Shore  Construction  Co  Ltd,  additional 
airport  development.  Montreal  P  Q:  The  Highway  Paving  Co  Ltd,  resurfacing  of  entrance 
roadways,  Airport.  II  est  Point  (Anticosti  Is)  P  Q:  Arthur  Lafontaine  &  Fernand  Belanger, 
construction  of  power  house.  Malton  Out:  Peacock  &  McQuigge  Ltd,  bulk  excavation  & 
site  drainage,  Air  Terminal  Bldg,  Toronto  International  Airport.  Windsor  Ont:  F  J  Fitch, 
cleaning,  air  terminal  bldgs,  Airport.  Brandon  Man:  Lamb  &  Murray,  construction  of 
lighting  facilities,  Airport;  Wirtanen  Electric  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  airport  lighting  facili¬ 
ties.  Neepawa  Man:  M  Dunsmore,  construction  of  dwelling  &  related  work,  Airport. 
Regina  Sask:  W  C  Wells  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  air  terminal  bldg’&  related 
work,  Airport.  Calgary  Alta:  Standard  Gravel  &  Surfacing  of  Canada  Ltd,  additional 
airport  development;  D  L  Guthrie  Construction,  construction  of  non-directional  beacon 
bldgs  &  related  work,  Third  Lake  &  Crossfields.  Lethbridge  Alta:  Wirtanen  Electric  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  high  intensity  runway  &  approach  lighting,  Airport.  Carmi  B  C:  Howe 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  transmitter  bldg.  Smithers  B  C:  Stange  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  transmitter  bldg,  Airport.  Aklavik  NWT:  Bird  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  prefabrication,  erection  &  construction  of  seven  bldgs. 


Railway  Board  of  Adjustment 

( Continued,  from  page  57) 

The  company  stated  that  its  view  was 
that,  with  its  right  to  operate  the  way- 
freight  assignment  in  the  manner  it  had 
since  1953,  and  considering  that  the  com¬ 
bined  legs  of  the  run  brought  it  outside 
the  scope  of  the  road  switcher  rule,  the 
claim  of  the  employees  was  unfounded. 

The  contention  of  the  employees  was 
sustained. 

Case  No.  711 — Dispute  between  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (Eastern  Region) 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
concerning  the  claim  of  a  conductor  for  25 
minutes  final  terminal  time  for  time  spent 
completing  reports  and  making  cash  remit¬ 
tance  after  arrival  at  the  terminal. 

A  conductor  on  the  Toronto-Montreal 
run  claimed  25  minutes  final  terminal  time 
on  three  dates  to  cover  completion  of  his 


reports  and  the  making  out  of  his  cash 
remittances  after  the  train’s  arrival  at 
Montreal. 

The  company  denied  the  claim  on  the 
ground  that  this  work  constituted  part  of  the 
normal  duties  of  a  conductor,  and,  further, 
that  the  article  of  the  agreement  under 
which  the  claim  was  made  does  not  apply 
to  conductors  because  conductors  were  given 
a  wage  adjustment  in  1929  that,  in  effect, 
“included  compensation  for  performing  this 
type  of  service  as  part  of  their  regular 
duties”. 

The  Brotherhood  countered  with  the 
argument  that  the  1929  wage  increase  had 
no  bearing  on  the  rule  in  the  agreement, 
which  was  negotiated  25  years  later  and 
became  effective  in  1954. 

The  Board  sustained  the  employees’ 
contention. 


Recent  Plans  Give  Right  to  Postpone  Retirement  Till  68 

Several  union-negotiated  pension  plans  under  which  an  employee  can  claim  a 
full-scale  pension  at  age  65,  but  which  also  give  him  the  right  to  defer  his  retirement 
to  age  68,  have  recently  been  introduced  in  Canadian  industry,  according  to  William  M. 
Mercer  Limited. 

Denis  George,  an  actuarial  expert  with  the  company,  noted  that  “from  the  employee’s 
point  of  view”  medical  science  has  so  advanced  in  recent  years  that  men  aged  65  are 
still  both  physically  and  mentally  fit. 

“The  abrupt  change  from  active  employment  to  idle  retirement,”  he  said,  “is  one 
which  can  cause  a  severe  mental  disturbance.  No  preparation  for  retirement  can  com¬ 
pletely  overcome  this  disturbance.” 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS 


November  1958 

During  November,  25,398  workers  in 
Canada  were  involved  in  49  work  stoppages 
resulting  in  a  time  loss  of  257,525  man- 
days.  Although  the  number  of  work  stop¬ 
pages  remained  almost  unchanged  from  the 
previous  month,  the  number  of  workers 
involved  decreased  by  approximately  15,000 
and  the  number  of  man-days  lost  by  more 
than  550,000*. 

These  substantial  declines  were  mainly 
due  to  the  termination,  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  of  two  large  work  stoppages: 
the  strike  of  8,000  steelworkers  in  Hamilton 
and  the  dispute  involving  15,000  construc¬ 
tion  workers  in  Toronto.  During  November, 
the  strike  of  11,000  workers  employed 
by  the  International  Nickel  Company  of 
Canada  in  Sudbury  and  Port  Colborne 
caused  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  total 
time  loss  for  the  month. 

Of  the  49  work  stoppages  in  progress 
during  November,  19  involved  100  or  more 
workers.  Seven  of  the  19  larger  work 
stoppages  started  prior  to  November  and 
three  of  these  were  still  in  progress  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Of  the  12  larger  stop¬ 
pages  that  started  during  November,  seven 
were  still  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 


*  Table  G-l  at  the  back  of  this  issue  com¬ 
pares,  on  a  monthly  basis,  the  number  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence  during  1958 
and  1957.  The  approximate  number  of  work¬ 
ers  involved  and  the  time  loss  resulting  are 
also  compared  on  a  monthly  basis  and  the 
numbers  of  strikes  and  lockouts  beginning 
during  each  month  is  indicated. 

Table  G-2  deals  more  specifically  with  the 
stoppages  involving  100  or  more  workers  in 
existence  during  November  1958.  The  approx¬ 
imate  time  loss,  together  with  the  number 
of  workers  involved,  is  indicated  for  each 
stoppage.  The  major  issues  and  the  major 
terms  of  settlement  if  the  stoppage  has 
ended,  are  also  mentioned.  Other  details 
include  such  information  as  the  dates  on 
which  the  stoppages  began  and  ended  and 
the  industries  in  which  they  occurred. 


In  November,  time  loss  was  again 
unevenly  distributed  among  Canada’s  prov¬ 
inces.  More  than  three  quarters  of  the 
total  number  of  man-days  lost  during  the 
month  was  recorded  in  Ontario,  and  the 
strike  of  11,000  Inco  employees  caused 
more  than  four  fifths  of  the  total  time  loss 
in  the  province.  In  Nova  Scotia,  where  work 
stoppages  resulted  in  a  time  loss  of  over 
16,000  man-days,  a  settlement  was  reached 
leading  to  the  termination  on  November  20 
of  the  year-long  strike  of  quarry  workers 
in  Wentworth  and  Hantsport. 

Work  stoppages  were  also  reported  from 
many  other  provinces  but  in  none  of  these 
did  the  number  of  man-days  lost  exceed  the 
15,000  mark. 

Table  1— NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCK¬ 
OUTS,  WORKERS  AND  TIME  LOSS 
INVOLVED,  BY  INDUSTRY,  NO¬ 
VEMBER,  1958. 

No.  of 


Strikes  and 

No.  of 

Time 

Industry 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Loss 

Logging  . 

2 

395 

4,650 

Mining  . 

7 

13,034 

193,570 

Manufacturing 

23 

10,327 

44,495 

Construction  . 

6 

880 

9,205 

Transportation 

8 

667 

3,990 

Trade  . 

3 

95 

1,615 

Table  2— NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCK¬ 
OUTS,  WORKERS  AND  TIME  LOSS 
INVOLVED,  BY  PROVINCE,  NO¬ 
VEMBER,  1953. 

No.  of 


Strikes  and 

No.  of 

Time 

Province 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Loss 

Nova  Scotia 

7 

1,709 

16,600 

Quebec  . 

9 

1,570 

13,190 

Ontario  .  . .  . 

19 

20,064 

208,645 

Manitoba  . . . 

1 

80 

160 

Alberta  . 

2 

399 

7,690 

British  Columbia 

10 

1,486 

10,700 

More  than 
province  . 

one 

1 

90 

540 

Decisions  of  Umpire 

( Continued  from  page  67) 

I  therefore  decide  that  the  claimant  has 
become  bona  fide  employed  elsewhere  in 
the  occupation  which  he  usually  follows 


within  the  meaning  of  section  63  (1)  (b) 
of  the  Act. 

The  insurance  officer’s  appeal  is  dismissed. 
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PRICES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Consumer  Price  Index,  December  1958 

A  0.8-per-cent  decrease  in  the  food  index 
resulted  in  a  decline  of  0.1  per  cent  in  the 
consumer  price  index  (1949=100),  from 
126.3  to  126.2,  between  the  beginning  of 
November  and  the  beginning  of  December 
1958*.  It  was  the  first  drop  in  the  index 
since  July  1958;  but  the  December  index 
is  still  2.5  per  cent  above  the  level  a  year 
earlier. 

Each  of  the  other  four  group  indexes 
recorded  some  upward  movement. 

The  decline  of  0.8  per  cent  in  the  food 
index,  from  123.2  to  122.2,  occurred  as 
sharply  lower  prices  were  reported  for  eggs, 
oranges  and  grapefruit,  and  lesser  price 
declines  for  pork,  chicken,  bananas  and 
canned  fruits.  Beef  prices  averaged  3  cents 
per  pound  higher  and  increases  were  also 
recorded  for  fresh  vegetables,  apples  and 
butter. 

The  shelter  index  increased  0.1  per  cent 
from  139.8  to  139.9,  as  both  the  rent 
and  home-ownership  components  advanced 
slightly.  The  clothing  index  also  rose  a 
fractional  0.1  per  cent,  from  110.4  to 
110.5,  as  a  scatter  of  minor  price  changes 
occurred,  some  of  which  were  price  in¬ 
creases  from  previous  month’s  sale  prices. 

The  household  operation  index  increased 
0.4  per  cent  from  121.5  to  122.0,  reflecting 
mainly  the  effect  of  recent  increases  in 
telephone  rates  in  eastern  Canada.  Prices 
were  also  higher  for  laundry,  dry  cleaning 
and  household  supplies. 

The  other  commodities  and  services  index 
rose  0.2  per  cent  from  133.1  to  133.4, 
largely  as  a  result  of  higher  street  car  and 
bus  fares  in  West  Coast  cities. 

The  index  one  year  earlier  (December 
1957)  was  123.1.  Group  indexes  on  that 
date  were:  food  118.8,  shelter  136.7, 
clothing  109.9,  household  operation  120.6, 
and  other  commodities  and  services  128.4. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  November  1958 

Consumer  price  indexes  (1949=100) 
rose  in  eight  of  the  ten  regional  cities 
between  the  beginning  of  October  and 
November  1958t.  Increases  ranged  from 
a  fractional  0.1  per  cent  in  Ottawa  to  0.6 

*See  Table  F-l  at  back  of  book. 

f See  Table  F-2  at  back  of  book. 


per  cent  in  Vancouver.  Indexes  in  both 
St.  John's  and  Saskatoon-Regina  recorded 
slight  declines  of  0.1  per  cent. 

Food  indexes  showed  mixed  results  as 
they  rose  in  four  cities  but  declined  in  the 
other  six  regional  cities.  The  shelter  index 
rose  in  six  regional  cities  but  remained 
unchanged  in  the  other  four.  Clothing 
indexes,  reflecting  in  some  cities  the  move¬ 
ment  from  previous  month’s  sale  prices, 
were  up  in  six  cities,  unchanged  in  three 
cities  and  declined  in  St.  John’s.  Household 
operation  indexes  moved  up  in  seven  cities, 
declined  in  two  and  remained  unchanged 
in  Edmonton-Calgary.  The  other  com¬ 
modities  and  services  indexes  rose  in  all 
ten  regional  cities  mainly  as  a  result  of 
initial  pricing  of  1959  passenger  cars. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  October  and  November 
were  as  follows:  Vancouver  +0.8  to  127.5; 
Halifax  +0.6  to  124.3;  Montreal  +0.6  to 
127.2;  Saint  John  +0.5  to  126.7;  Toronto 
+0.5  to  129.4;  Winnipeg  +0.3  to  123.8; 
Edmonton-Calgary  +0.3  to  122.7;  Ottawa 
+0.1  to  126.5;  St.  John’s  —0.1  to  112. 6t; 
Saskatoon-Regina  —0.1  to  123.0. 

Wholesale  Price  Index,  November  1958 

Canada’s  general  wholesale  price  index 
(1935-39=100)  rose  0.7  per  cent  between 
October  and  November,  moving  from  226.9 
to  228.5.  As  well  as  being  the  largest 
increase  between  these  two  months  since 
1950,  this  marks  the  highest  point  the  index 
has  reached  since  April  1957,  when  it  also 
stood  at  228.5. 

Six  of  the  eight  major  groups  advanced, 
one  declined  and  one  remained  unchanged. 
The  non-ferrous  metals  group  increased 
2.8  per  cent  from  169.5  to  174.2.  (This 
represents  an  increase  of  3.4  per  cent  since 
November  1957,  when  the  index  stood  at 
168.4).  Iron  products  moved  1.2  per  cent 
higher  from  252.0  to  255.1,  the  vegetable 
products  group  increased  1  per  cent  from 
196.9  to  198.8,  animal  products  showed 
an  upward  movement  for  the  first  time 
since  May,  moving  from  245.8  to  247.5,  an 
increase  of  0.7  per  cent,  the  textiles  group 
index  rose  0.2  per  cent  to  227.4  from  227.0. 
and  the  chemicals  index  advanced  0.3  per 
cent  to  184.4  from  183.8. 


tOn  base  June  1951=100. 


66072-0 — 6J 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


Wood  products  was  the  only  group  index 
to  register  a  downward  movement  in 
November,  easing  0.2  per  cent  to  299.3 
from  299.8. 

Non-metallic  minerals  as  a  group  re¬ 
mained  at  188.2. 

The  index  of  Canadian  farm  product 
prices  rose  fractionally  between  October 
and  November,  from  211.8  to  212.1.  The 
eastern  index  dropped  from  228.2  to  227.2, 
but  the  western  total  rose  from  195.5  to 
197.0. 

The  index  of  field  product  prices  rose 
from  154.4  to  155.2,  that  of  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  declined  slightly  from  269.3  to  269.1. 

The  residential  building  materials  price 
index  (1949=100)  was  unchanged  at  127.8 
between  October  and  November.  The  non- 
residential  building  materials  price  index 
rose  0.7  per  cent,  from  129.8  to  130.7. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  November  1958 

The  United  States  consumer  price  index 
(1947-49  =  100)  rose  again  in  November 


after  a  three-month  period  of  stability. 
Between  mid-October  and  mid-November 
it  rose  0.2  per  cent  to  123.9  the  peak 
established  in  July  1958.  At  mid-August  it 
had  dropped  to  123.7,  where  it  remained 
through  September  and  October. 

The  increase  resulted  mainly  from  the 
prices  of  1959  automobiles,  although  prices 
of  most  other  things  rose,  too.  The  only 
noteworthy  declines  were  in  gasoline  and 
pork. 

The  U.S.  index  a  year  earlier — November 
1958 — was  121.6. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  October  1958 

The  United  Kingdom  index  of  retail 
prices  (Jan.  17,  1956=100)  rose  a  full 
point,  from  108.4  to  109.4,  between  mid- 
September  and  mid-October  1958.  It  was 
the  largest  increase  since  June,  when  the 
rise  was  also  one  full  point.  One  year  earlier 
(October  1957)  the  index  stood  at  107.1. 


The  rate  of  increase  of  West  Germany’s  labour  force  is  slowing  down  since  fewer 
young  people  are  leaving  school  because  of  the  low  birth  rate  in  the  war  years.  Increases 
in  the  labour  force  are  provided  for  the  most  part  by  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Zone. 

*  *  * 

At  the  end  of  1957,  there  were  36,890  persons  employed  by  insurance  companies 
in  Canada.  Of  these,  22,500  were  men  and  14,390  women.  Of  the  total,  22,710  were 
engaged  on  administrative  work,  while  14,180  were  field  representatives. 
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Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not  for 
sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour.  Persons 
wishing  to  purchase  them  should  com¬ 
municate  with  the  publishers.  Publications 
listed  may  be  borrowed  by  making  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Librarian,  Department  of  La¬ 
bour,  Ottawa.  Students  must  apply  through 
the  library  of  their  institution.  Applications 
for  loans  should  give  the  number  (nu¬ 
meral)  of  the  publication  desired  and  the 
month  in  which  it  was  listed  in  the  Labour 
Gazette.  List  No.  124 

Annual  Reports 

1.  Canada  Council.  First  Annual  Report 
to  March  31,  1958.  Ottawa,  1958.  Pp.  70. 

2.  Fiji,  Department  of  Labour.  An¬ 
nual  Report  for  the  Year  1957.  Suva, 
Government  Press,  1958.  Pp.  18. 

3.  Frontier  College.  Annual  Report 
for  1957,  with  1958  Supplement.  Toronto, 
1958.  Pp.  14. 

4.  Great  Britain.  Council  on  Prices, 
Productivity  and  Incomes.  Second  Report, 
August  1958.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1958. 
Pp.  39. 

5.  National  Joint  Industrial  Council 
for  the  Flour  Milling  Industry.  Thirty- 
Eighth  Annual  Report,  1956-57.  London, 
1958.  Pp.  68. 

6.  New  York  (State).  Comptroller. 
Thirty -Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  on  the  Operation  of  the  State  Em¬ 
ployees’  Retirement  System  Together  with 
the  Report  of  the  Actuary  on  the  Thirty - 
Seventh  Annual  Valuation  of  its  Assets  and 
Liabilities  as  of  March  31,  1957.  New  York, 
1958.  Pp.  90. 

7.  New  Zealand.  Rehabilitation  Board. 
Report  for  the  Year  ended  31  March  1958. 
Wellington,  Government  Printer,  1958.  Pp. 
21. 

8.  Uganda  Protectorate.  Labour  De¬ 
partment.  Annual  Report  for  the  Year 
ended  31st  December,  1957.  Entebbe,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printer,  1958.  Pp.  87. 

9.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
Annual  Digest  of  State  and  Federal  Labor 
Legislation,  October  16,  1956,  December 
31,  1957.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp. 
144. 

Automation 

10.  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Industrial  Union  Department. 
Automation  and  Major  Technological 
Change;  Collective  Bargaining  Problems. 
Papers  presented  at  a  Conference  held 
under  the  Auspices  of  the  Industrial  Union 


Department,  AFL-CIO,  April  22,  1958, 
Washington,  D.C.  Washington,  1958.  Pp. 
45. 

Partial  Contents:  The  Impact  of  Automation 
on  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  in  Ford- 
UAW  Relationships,  by  Ken  Bannon  and  Nel¬ 
son  Samp.  Job  and  Income  Security  in  Railway 
Mergers  and  Abandonments,  by  Eli  Oliver 
The  Impact  of  Automation  and  Technological 
Change  on  Wages,  Hours  of  Work  and  the 
Economy  in  General,  by  Elmer  J.  Maloy.  An 
Approach  to  Wage  Incentive  Problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Major  Technological  Changes  in 
the  Rubber  Industry,  by  Joseph  Childs  and 
Ralph  H.  Bergmann. 

1 1 .  Canadian  Labour  Congress.  Re¬ 
search  Department.  Report  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  on  Survey  of  the  Effect  of 
Automation  on  Membership  of  Affiliated 
Unions.  Ottawa,  1957.  Pp.  19. 

Automation  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no 
adverse  effect  on  total  employment  in  the 
industries  of  the  unions  which  replied  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  CLC  in  February 
1957. 

12.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Studies  of  Automatic  Technology;  a  Case 
Study  of  an  Automatic  Airline  Reservation 
System.  Washington,  1958.  Pp.  21. 

Describes  the  experience  of  one  airline  which 
uses  an  electronic  system  for  storing  and  trans¬ 
mitting  information  about  airline  seat  reserva¬ 
tions.  By  1959,  this  data-processing  equipment 
will  be  used  by  almost  all  the  leading  U.S. 
airlines. 

Canada  at  Work 

The  following  eleven  broadcasts  were 
made  in  1958  and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 

13.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Courage  knows  no  Handicap.  Pp.  4. 

About  two  physically-handicapped  Canadian 
artists,  Earl  Bailey  and  Kathleen  Hart  Ellis, 
who  have  achieved  success  in  spite  of  their 
disabilities. 

14.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
National  Winter  Employment  Conference. 
Pp.  4. 

Includes  remarks  of  government,  business 
and  labour  officials  on  the  problem  of  winter 
unemployment. 

15.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Information  Branch.  Frontier  College  in 
Action;  A.  P.  Norton,  Information  Branch, 
Dept,  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  presenting  re¬ 
corded  interviews  with  Dan  Sudar,  Frontier 
College  worker-teacher  at  GECO  Mines, 
Manitouwadge,  Ont.  Pp.  4. 

16.  Godwin,  John  E.  The  Story  of 
Walter  Callow.  Pp.  4. 

Mr.  Callow,  who  was  blind  and  paralyzed, 
and  who  spent  the  last  20  years  of  his  life  in 
bed,  invented  the  Callow  wheel-chair  motor 
coach  and  carried  on  many  activities  from  his 
bedside. 
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17.  Harrison,  J.  D.  B.  Will  You  Start  a 
Forest  Fire?  Pp.  4. 

18.  MacCuish,  Roy  H.  Apprenticeship — 
1958  Model.  Pp.  4. 

19.  MacCuish,  Roy  H.  Stay  in  School, 
by  Roy  H.  MacCuish,  and  others.  4  parts. 

Other  speakers  include  Kurt  R.  Swinton,  Ira 
G.  Needles,  and  C.  A.  L.  Murchison.  The  four 
speakers  urge  young  people  to  stay  in  school 
until  the  completion  of  high  school. 

20.  McLaughlin,  J.  A.  Industry’s  In¬ 
terest  in  Penitentiary  Training.  Pp.  4. 

The  speaker,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Penitentiaries,  Department  of  Justice,  discusses 
the  Canadian  penitentiary  training  program. 

21.  McLaughlin,  J.  A.  The  Penitentiary 
Program  makes  the  Man.  Pp.  4. 

22.  Norton,  A.  Philip.  A  Blessing  in 
Disguise — a  Story  of  Rehabilitation.  Pp.  4. 

This  talk  concerns  a  27-year-old  watchmaker 
who  owns  his  own  business  and  who  has  been 
paralyzed  by  poliomyelitis  since  he  was  18. 

23.  Norton,  A.  Philip.  The  Story  of 
George  Lafleur.  Pp.  4. 

Mr.  Lafleur,  who  is  blind,  is  a  radio  “ham” 
operator,  a  writer  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  and  a  photographer. 

Collective  Agreements 

24.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Digest  of  One  Hundred  Selected  Pension 
Plans  under  Collective  Bargaining,  Winter, 
1957-58.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  71. 

The  following  information  is  given:  company, 
union,  and  date  of  information;  participation 
requirements;  normal  retirement  (minimum 
requirements,  service  credited  after  normal  age, 
benefit  formula);  illustrative  monthly  pensions; 
early  retirement  (minimum  requirements,  bene¬ 
fit  formula) ;  normal  and  early  retirement 
benefit  options;  disability  retirement  (minimum 
requirements,  benefit  formula);  vesting  (type, 
conditions,  and  minimum  requirements,  benefit 
formula);  involuntary  retirement;  death  bene¬ 
fits;  financing;  medium  of  funding;  and,  admin¬ 
istration. 

25.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Paid  Vacation  Provisions  in  Major  Union 
Contracts,  1957;  Prevalence,  Types  of 
Plans,  Length  of  Vacations,  Service  and 
Work  Requirements,  Vacation  Pay,  Schedul¬ 
ing  and  Other  Administrative  Procedures. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  34. 

Based  on  a  study  of  1,813  agreements 
covering  approximately  eight  million  workers. 

Economic  Conditions 

26.  Alberta.  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Graphs  of  Growth.  Edmonton,  Industrial 
Development  Branch,  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs,  1958?  Pp.  32. 

27.  Backman,  Jules.  Labor  Gains,  Pro¬ 
ductivity  and  Inflation.  Ann  Arbor,  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  1957.  Pp.  21. 

Discusses:  “(1)  the  postwar  rise  in  prices, 
money  wages  and  real  wages;  (2)  the  nature  of 
the  improvement  in  so-called  fringe  benefits 
and  their  cost;  (3)  the  relationship  between 
increases  in  labor  costs  and  gains  in  produc¬ 
tivity;  (4)  the  annual  improvement  factor;  (5) 


escalator  clauses;  (6)  the  role  of  long-term 
contracts;  and  (7)  the  effects  of  labor  cost 
increases  on  prices  during  prosperity  as  com¬ 
pared  with  recession.” 

28.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
The  Consumer’s  Food-Buying  Habits.  Pro¬ 
ject  No.  169.  Paris,  O.E.E.C.,  1958.  Pp.  175. 

A  study  of  food  shopping  habits  of  house¬ 
wives  in  five  European  countries:  Austria,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway. 
The  object  of  the  study  is  to  discuss  some  of 
the  problems  in  raising  productivity  in  retail 
distribution  and  to  show  how  sample  survey 
techniques  can  be  used  in  this  field. 

29.  Great  Britain.  Central  Office  of 
Information.  Reference  Division.  Some 
Notes  on  the  United  Kingdom  Economy. 
London,  1958.  Pp.  33. 

A  brief  survey  of  British  economic  condi¬ 
tions  between  1947  and  1957. 

30.  Howland,  Robert  Dudley.  Some 
Regional  Aspects  of  Canada’s  Economic 
Development.  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer, 
1958.  Pp.  302. 

A  study  prepared  for  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Canada’s  Economic  Prospects. 

31.  Organization  for  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Co-operation.  Economic  Conditions 
in  Greece.  Paris,  1958.  Pp.  13. 

Covers  an  18-month  period  ending  mid-1957. 

Education 

32.  Fleming,  William  Gerald.  Back¬ 
ground  and  Personality  Factors  associated 
with  Educational  and  Occupational  Plans 
and  Careers  of  Ontario  Grade  13  Students. 
Toronto,  Dept,  of  Educational  Research, 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Toronto,  1957.  Pp.  32. 

A  study  of  the  replies  of  9,404  Grade  13 
students  to  a  questionnaire.  Contents:  Per¬ 
sonal  Factors.  Family  Background  and  In¬ 
fluence.  School  and  Social  Environment.  School 
Achievement.  Teachers’  Ratings  on  Personality 
Traits  and  Chances  of  University  Success. 
Attitude  towards  University  Attendance. 

33.  Fleming,  William  Gerald.  Ontario 
Grade  13  Students:  Who  are  they  and  What 
happens  to  them?  Toronto,  Department  of 
Educational  Research,  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Toronto,  1957. 
Pp.  59. 

An  analysis  of  information  obtained  from 
two  sets  of  questionnaires,  one  submitted  to 
Grade  13  pupils  and  the  other  to  teachers  in 
Ontario,  in  February  and  March  1956.  Con¬ 
tents:  The  Background  and  History  of  the 
Atkinson  Study  of  Utilization  of  Student 
Resources.  The  Questionnaires.  Factual  Infor¬ 
mation  from  Students.  Students’  Opinions, 
Judgments,  and  Statements  of  Intentions.  The 
School  Record.  Teachers’  Ratings.  School 
Factors.  Summary. 

34.  Smith,  William  Owen  Lester.  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Great  Britain.  2d  ed.  London, 
New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1956. 
Pp.  205. 

Contents:  Ideals,  Aims  and  Principles.  Order 
and  Diversity.  Religion.  The  Curriculum.  The 
State  and  the  School.  The  Schools.  Education 
and  the  Community. 
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Industrial  Relations 

35.  Great  Britain.  Central  Office  of 
Information.  Reference  Division.  La¬ 
bour  Relations  and  Working  Conditions  in 
Britain.  Rev.  March  1958.  London,  1958. 
Pp.  56. 

“The  subject  matter  of  this  paper  is  divided 
into  four  parts:  (1)  industrial  relations,  cover¬ 
ing  arrangements  made  by  employers  and  work¬ 
ers  for  the  negotiation  of  terms  of  employment, 
and  action  taken  by  the  Government  to  en¬ 
courage,  support  and  supplement  these  volun¬ 
tary  arrangements:  (2)  protective  legislation; 
(3)  working  conditions  in  practice;  (4)  human 
relations  in  industry.” 

36.  Industrial  Relations  Research  As¬ 
sociation.  Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Annual 
Meeting,  New  York  City,  September  5-7, 

1957.  Edited  by  Edwin  Young.  Madison, 

1958.  Pp.  341. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  union  and 
management  ties  to  political  parties,  group 
insurance  plans,  electronic  data  processing  for 
industrial  relations  research,  collectively  bar¬ 
gained  health  insurance  plans,  trade  union 
structure  and  policy,  labor  market  studies,  and 
trade  union  research. 

37.  Personnel  Management  Confer¬ 
ence,  University  of  Illinois.  8th,  1956. 
Measuring  Personnel  Administrative  Objec¬ 
tives.  Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Personnel 
Management  Conference  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  March  6-7,  1956.  Ur- 
bana,  1956.  Pp.  92. 

Conference  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Management  in  co-operation  with  the 
Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
through  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 
The  speakers  spoke  on  personnel  management 
programs.  Two  of  the  talks  deal  with  personnel 
problems  in  connection  with  automation  and 
fringe  benefits. 

38.  Personnel  Management  Confer¬ 
ence,  University  of  Illinois.  9th,  1957. 
Current  Trends  in  Personnel  and  Industrial 
Relations.  Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Per¬ 
sonnel  Management  Conference  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  March  4  and 
5,  1957.  Urbana,  1957.  Pp.  95. 

Conference  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Management  in  co-operation  with  the 
Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
through  the  Division  of  University  Extensions. 
Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  white-collar 
unionization,  personality  tests,  a  supervisory 
training  program,  and  compulsory  retirement. 

39.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
A  Guide  to  Labor-Management  Relations  in 
the  United  States.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1958.  1  Volume. 

Some  topics  discussed  are:  history  of  the 
American  labor  movement;  structure  of  the 
trade  union  movement;  administration  of  na¬ 
tional  and  local  unions;  unionization  of  white- 
collar  workers;  the  development  of  collective 
bargaining;  grievance  procedures;  voluntary 
arbitration;  fringe  benefits  under  collective 
bargaining;  and,  industrial  relations  in  14 
selected  industries.  Also  includes  a  glossary  of 
current  industrial  relations  terms. 


Industry— Location 

40.  Alberta.  Industrial  Development 
Branch.  Survey  of  Camrose.  Pp.  18. 

41.  Alberta.  Industrial  Development 
Branch.  Survey  of  Taber.  Rev.  ed.  Pp.  19. 
Edmonton,  1958. 

Labour  Organization 

42.  Canada.  Department  of  Citizen¬ 
ship  and  Immigration.  Labour  Unions  in 
Canada;  a  Reference  Paper  reprinted  from 
Citizen,  an  official  publication  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1958.  Pp.  4. 

43.  Editorial  Research  Reports.  Suits 
against  Labor  Unions,  by  William  R.  Mc¬ 
Intyre.  Washington,  1958.  Pp.  515-528. 

Discusses  two  decisions  handed  down  on 
May  26,  1958  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
which  upheld  the  power  of  state  courts  to 
award  compensatory  damages  in  suits  filed  by 
workers  against  unions. 

44.  Humphreys,  B.  V.  Clerical  Unions 
in  the  Civil  Service.  Oxford,  Blackwell  & 
Mott,  1958.  Pp.  254. 

Describes  the  formation  and  development  of 
the  British  Civil  Service  clerical  unions.  Dis¬ 
cusses  the  Whitley  Councils,  the  salary  prob¬ 
lem,  and  other  matters. 

45.  Levitan,  Sar  A.  Government  Regu¬ 
lation  of  Internal  Union  Affairs  affecting 
the  Rights  of  Members.  Washington,  Bureau 
of  National  Affairs,  1958.  Pp.  27. 

The  author  points  out  that  those  who  favour 
federal  regulation  of  internal  union  affairs 
advocate  legislation  principally  in  five  areas: 
“LA  requirement  for  the  secret  periodic  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers; 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  government  agency 
to  hear  appeals  of  disciplined  union  mem¬ 
bers; 

3.  The  prevention  of  undue  influence  into 
local  union  affairs  by  national  officers,  so 
as  to  permit  the  local  members  to  choose 
their  own  leaders; 

4.  The  avoidance  of  conflicting  interests  by 
union  leaders  in  connection  _  with  their 
duties  as  union  representatives  in  collective 
bargaining;  and, 

5.  The  disclosure  of  union  finances  to  prevent 
misuse  of  funds  and  in  order  that  members 
may  be  adequately  informed  concerning  the 
financial  operations  of  their  union.” 

46.  Segal,  Benjamin  D.  Unions  and 
Democracy;  a  Brief  Account  of  Problems 
in  Union  Democracy  in  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations.  Washington,  The  Trades 
Unionist,  1957.  Pp.  17. 

The  author  concludes  that  “a  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  union  is  one  that  continues  to  fight  for 
broad  social  issues  as  well  as  for  the  rights  of 
its  own  rank  and  file”. 

47.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Union  Conventions,  1958;  National  and 
International  Unions,  State  Organizations. 
Washington,  1958.  Pp.  7. 
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48.  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field.  In¬ 
terim  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Man¬ 
agement  Field,  United  States  Senate,  pur¬ 
suant  to  S.  Res.  74  and  221,  85th  Congress, 
together  with  Individual  Views.  Washington, 
G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  462. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management  field 
heard  testimony  which  involved  five  unions 
and  a  number  of  employers.  As  a  result  the 
Committee  recommended  legislation  which 
would  1.  regulate  and  control  pension,  health 
and  welfare  funds;  2.  regulate  and  control 
union  funds;  3.  insure  union  democracy;  4. 
curb  activities  of  middlemen  in  labor-manage¬ 
ment  disputes;  and,  5.  clarify  situations  in 
labor-management  relations  where  neither  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  or  a  State 
or  Territory  agency  has  no  jurisdiction. 

Labouring  Classes 

49.  Australia.  Department  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  The  Small  Factory; 
Planning  for  Good  Working  Conditions. 
Melbourne,  Government  Printer,  1958.  Pp. 
31. 

50.  British  Productivity  Council.  A 
Review  of  Productivity  in  Metal  Finishing. 
London,  1958?  Pp.  32. 

Outlines  conditions  in  the  metal  finishing 
industry  since  1950  with  case  studies  of  seven 
manufacturers. 

51.  Clegg,  Hugh  Armstrong.  The  Em¬ 
ployers’  Challenge;  a  Study  of  the  National 
Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Dispute  of 
1957,  by  H.  A.  Clegg  and  Rex  Adams. 
Oxford,  B.  Blackwell,  1957.  Pp.  179. 

“The  shipbuilding  and  engineering  disputes 
of  1957  led  to  Britain’s  biggest  strike,  in  terms 
of  working  days  lost,  for  more  than  twenty 
years.”  The  authors  discuss  the  antecedents  of 
the  strike,  the  strike  itself,  its  settlement,  and 
some  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it. 

52.  Inter-African  Labour  Conference. 
5th,  Lusaka,  Northern  Rhodesia,  1957. 
Labour;  Inter-African  Conference,  5th 
Meeting,  Lusaka,  1957.  London,  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Technical  Co-operation  in  Africa 
South  of  the  Sahara,  1958.  Pp.  228. 

The  Conference  dealt  with  the  following 
topics:  1.  methods  of  settling  labour  disputes; 
2.  methods  of  wage-fixing;  3.  employment  of 
women;  4.  vocational  training;  5.  social  security 
(old  age  pensions,  sickness  benefits);  6.  em¬ 
ployment  services;  7.  workmen’s  compensation; 
8.  trade  unions;  and  9.  prevention  of  accidents. 

53.  U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Emergency  Ex¬ 
tension  of  Federal  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Benefits.  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of 
Representatives,  Eighty-Fifth  Congress,  Se¬ 
cond  Session,  on  H.R.  11326,  H.R.  11327, 
and  H.R.  11679,  Bills  to  authorize  Tem¬ 
porary  Unemployment  Benefits  for  In¬ 
dividuals  who  exhaust  their  Benefit  Rights 


under  Existing  State  Law.  March  28,  31, 
and  April  1,  1958.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1958.  Pp.  389. 

The  Committee  examined  emergency  exten¬ 
sion  of  unemployment  compensation  benefits  to 
provide  for  those  individuals  who  were  unem¬ 
ployed  and  who  had  already  used  up  their 
benefits  under  the  various  state  laws.  The 
Committee  also  considered  the  question  of 
financing  these  benefits  and  recommendations 
for  providing  for  unemployed  persons  not 
covered  by  the  unemployment  compensation 
programs  of  the  various  states. 

United  Nations 

54.  Canada.  Dept,  of  External  Af¬ 
fairs.  Canada  and  the  United  Nations, 

1957.  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1958.  Pp. 
105. 

55.  United  Nations.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  Report  of  the  Fourteenth 
Session,  10  March — 3  April  1958.  New 
York,  1958.  Pp.  32. 

56.  United  Nations.  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Europe.  Annual  Report,  16 
May  1957—24  April  1958.  New  York, 

1958.  Pp.  60. 

57.  United  Nations.  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance  Board.  Annual  Report  for  1957. 
New  York,  1958.  Pp.  120. 

Wages  and  Hours 

58.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Union  Wages  and  Hours:  Motor-truck  Driv¬ 
ers  and  Helpers,  July  1,  1957  and  Trend 
1936-57.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  40. 

The  information  in  this  report  covered  about 
265,000  drivers  and  37,000  helpers  in  52  cities 
with  a  population  of  100,000  or  over,  as  of 
July  1,  1957. 

59.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Union  Wages  and  Hours:  Printing  Industry, 
July  1,  1957  and  Trend  1907-57.  Washing¬ 
ton,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  50. 

“The  information  .  ,  in  this  report  was  based 
on  union  scales  in  effect  on  July  1,  1957,  and 
covered  approximately  120,000  printing-trades 
workers  in  53  cities  with  populations  of  100,000 
or  more,” 

Women 

60.  Brown,  Evelyn  M.  Educating  Eve. 
Montreal,  Palm  Publishers,  1957.  Pp.  186. 

An  account  of  the  Quebec  Family  Institutes. 

61.  Manchester,  Eng.  College  of 
Science  and  Technology.  Women  in  En¬ 
gineering;  a  Report  by  a  Committee  set 

up .  to  enquire  into  the  Employment  of 

Women  Scientists  and  Technologists  in  the 
Engineering  Industry  in  the  Manchester 
Area.  Manchester,  1958.  Pp.  20. 

An  analysis  of  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  to  73  engineering  firms  in  the  Greater 
Manchester  area  seeking  information  about  the 
absorption  of  women  into  these  firms. 

62.  Weddell,  Margaret.  Training  in 
Home  Management.  With  chapters  by  Enid 
McIntosh,  Esther  Neville-Smith  and  Peggy 
Alexander.  London,  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul,  1955.  Pp.  198. 
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Miscellaneous 

63.  Braden,  J.  Noble.  Labor  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  Procedures  and  Techniques.  New  York, 
American  Arbitration  Association,  1957. 
Pp.  23. 

Based  on  various  addresses  delivered  by  Mr. 
Braden  and  revised  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association.  Con¬ 
tents:  Glossary  of  Terms.  Introduction.  Two 
Fields  of  Arbitration.  The  Agreement  to  arbi¬ 
trate.  A  Good  Arbitration  Clause  in  Fifty 
Words.  The  Arbitration  begins.  How  the 
Arbitrator  is  selected.  Preparing  for  the  Arbi¬ 
tration  Hearing.  How  to  present  a  Case  in 
Arbitration.  The  Hearings,  Briefs  and  Post- 
Hearing  Procedure.  The  Award.  The  Costs  of 
Arbitration.  Conclusion. 

64.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Status  of  First  Line  Super¬ 
visors.  Washington,  1958.  Pp.  14. 

The  topics  discussed  are  pay  policies,  fringe 
benefits,  responsibility  and  authority,  communi¬ 
cations,  and  privileges  and  special  status.  The 
information  in  this  study  was  submitted  by  163 
executives. 

65.  Canada.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Organization  and  Methods  Service.  A 
Guide  to  Duplicating  Processes.  Ottawa, 
1958.  Pp.  35. 

66.  Canada.  Parliament.  House  of 
Commons.  Standing  Committee  on  Vet¬ 
erans  Affairs,  1958.  Minutes  of  Proceed¬ 
ings  and  Evidence.  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer, 
1958.  8  v.  (297  p.). 

At  head  of  title:  House  of  Commons.  First 
session,  Twenty-fourth  Parliament,  1958.  Wal¬ 
ter  Dinsdale,  chairman. 

67.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
Farm  Management  in  the  United  States; 
Report  by  a  Group  of  Experts.  Project  No. 
395/B.  Paris,  O.E.E.C.,  1958.  Pp.  126. 

“ . deals  with  the  principles,  methods  and 

techniques  of  farm  management  advisory  work 
in  the  United  States.” 


68.  Florence,  Philip  Sargant.  Indus¬ 
try  and  the  State.  London,  Hutchinson’s 
University  Library,  1957.  Pp.  196. 

Describes  present  legislation  covering  State 
policies  towards  industry  in  Great  Britain. 
Contents:  Ethics,  Science  and  Art  of  State 
Policy  in  Industry.  Fourteen  Decades  of  State 
Policy  in  Industry.  State  Defence  from  Exploi¬ 
tation.  Participation  of  State  with  Industry. 
State  Information,  Services  and  Palliatives. 
State  Operation  of  Industry.  State  Control  over 
Industry. 

69.  Lowen,  Walter  Albert.  You  and 
Your  Job.  1st  ed.  New  York,  Greystone 
Press,  1958.  Pp.  291. 

The  author  is  a  job  counsellor  specializing 
in  executive  placement.  He  describes,  among 
other  things,  how  to  improve  one’s  job,  how 
to  write  job  applications  and  resumes,  how  to 
behave  at  an  interview  and  how  to  conduct 
oneself  during  the  early  weeks  on  the  new  job. 

70.  U.S.  Children’s  Bureau.  Youth 
Groups  in  Conflict;  a  Report  of  a  Confer¬ 
ence,  compiled  and  written  by  Mary  E. 
Blake.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  52. 

Report  of  a  conference  on  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Children’s  Bureau 
in  May,  1957. 

71.  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce.  Problems  of  the  Railroads;  Report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta¬ 
tion.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  27. 

The  Subcommittee  discovered  during  its 
investigation  of  the  railroad  position  in  the 
U.S.  that  railroads  no  longer  had  a  monopoly 
in  the  transportation  field;  railroads’  share  of 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  had  declined  be¬ 
tween  1929  and  1956;  railroad  employment  had 
declined  by  about  a  million  between  1923  and 
1958;  and,  the  railroads  are  in  a  poor  financial 
position.  The  Subcommittee  suggested  means 
of  helping  the  railroads. 


ILO  Publishes  Survey  of  Labour  Problems  in  Africa 


A  survey  of  labour  problems  and  policies 
in  Africa,  covering  the  whole  continent 
south  of  the  Sahara,  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  International  Labour  Office 
under  the  title  African  Labour  Survey. 

After  a  preliminary  description  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  territory  concerning  climate, 
geography,  population  density,  material 
resources,  customs,  historical  development, 
and  present-day  social  conditions,  the  book 
deals  in  turn  with  agriculture,  community 
development,  manpower  and  employment, 
productivity,  vocational  training,  freedom 
of  association  and  industrial  relations, 
wages,  recruitment,  contracts  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  conditions  of  work,  occupational 
safety  and  health,  social  security,  housing, 
the  co-operative  movement,  labour  admin¬ 


istration  and  inspection,  and  the  application 
of  internationally  agreed  labour  standards. 

Appendices  give  standards  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  ILO  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  a  reference  list  of  labour  legislation, 
additional  statistics,  a  bibliography  giving 
the  main  sources  of  information  on  Africa 
and  the  more  important  sources  of  back¬ 
ground  material,  and  an  explanatory  note 
on  the  Commission  for  Technical  Co-opera¬ 
tion  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara,  the 
Inter-African  Labour  Institute  and  the 
Inter-African  Labour  Conference. 

The  cloth-bound  book  of  more  than  700 
pages,  which  is  No.  48  in  the  New  Series 
of  the  ILO’s  Studies  and  Reports,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Canada  Branch  of  the 
ILO  at  $5  per  copy,  with  the  usual  dis¬ 
counts  for  orders  in  quantity. 
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LABOUR  STATISTICS 
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A — Labour  Force 

NOTE — Small  adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  labour  force  figures  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  population  estimates  based  on  the  1956  Census;  consequently,  the  figures  in  Tables  A-l  and  A-2 
are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  months  prior  to  August  1958.  Adjusted  figures  for  those 
earlier  months  are  given  in  the  Supplement  to  The  Labour  Force,  September  1958,  a  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  publication,  and  detailed  figures  on  the  revised  basis  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  DBS 
Reference  Paper  No.  58,  The  Labour  Force. 

TABLE  A-l.— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  OCTOBER  18,  1958 


(Estimates  in  thousands) 
Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


■ — - 

Canada 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

The  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

6,177 

118 

434 

1,743 

2,266 

1,064 

552 

Agricultural . 

742 

* 

64 

171 

180 

302 

23 

N  on-Agricultural . 

5,435 

116 

370 

1,572 

2,086 

762 

529 

Males . 

4,638 

98 

337 

1,313 

1,665 

804 

421 

Agricultural . 

678 

* 

58 

159 

162 

275 

22 

N  on-Agricultural . 

3,960 

96 

279 

1,154 

1,503 

529 

399 

Females . 

1,539 

20 

97 

430 

601 

260 

131 

Agricultural . 

64 

* 

* 

12 

18 

27 

* 

Non -Agricultural . . 

1,475 

20 

91 

418 

583 

233 

130 

All  Ages . 

6,177 

118 

434 

1,743 

2,266 

1,064 

552 

14 — 19  years . 

569 

15 

45 

209 

172 

92 

36 

20 — 24  years . 

778 

19 

56 

252 

262 

129 

60 

25 — 44  years . 

2,865 

54 

184 

797 

1,075 

484 

271 

45 — 64  years . 

1,731 

29 

127 

435 

665 

310 

165 

65  years  and  over . 

234 

* 

22 

50 

92 

49 

20 

Persons  with  Jobs 

All  status  groups . 

5,864 

98 

407 

1,635 

2,166 

1,041 

517 

Males . 

4,375 

79 

312 

1,224 

1,581 

787 

392 

Females . 

1,489 

19 

95 

411 

585 

254 

125 

Agricultural . 

729 

* 

62 

166 

176 

301 

22 

N  on-Agricultural . 

5,135 

96 

345 

1,469 

1,990 

740 

495 

Paid  Workers . 

4,692 

79 

320 

1,337 

1,832 

683 

441 

Males . 

3,361 

62 

238 

964 

1,301 

470 

326 

Females . 

1,331 

17 

82 

373 

531 

213 

115 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

313 

20 

27 

108 

100 

23 

35 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

Males . 

Females . 

5,243 

1,063 

4,180 

147 

40 

107 

453 

100 

353 

1,478 

278 

1,200 

1,753 

323 

1,430 

891 

196 

695 

521 

126 

395 

*  Less  than  10,000. 
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TABLE  A-2.— PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Soukce:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


— 

Week  Ended 
October  18,  1958 

Week  Ended 
September  20,  1958 

Week  Ended 
October  19,  1957 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

WorkO) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

WorkO) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

WorkO) 

Total  looking  for  work . 

340 

326 

294 

283 

232 

218 

Without  Jobs . 

313 

301 

271 

262 

211 

200 

Under  1  month . 

103 

— 

81 

— 

88 

— 

1 —  3  months . 

118 

— 

94 

— 

85 

— 

4 —  6  months . 

44 

— 

43 

— 

24 

— 

7 — 12  months . 

32 

— 

38 

— 

* 

— 

13 — 18  months . 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

19 —  and  over . 

* 

— 

+ 

— 

* 

— 

Worked . 

27 

25 

23 

21 

21 

18 

1 — 14  hours . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

15 — 34  hours . 

19 

18 

16 

14 

14 

13 

C1)  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  those  in  the  “Total”  column. 
*  Less  than  10,000. 


B — Labour  Income 

Note:  The  estimates  of  labour  income  in  this  table  have  been  revised  in’accordanee  with  recent  revisions  to  the 
National  Accounts.  Note  particularly  the  use  of  annual  totals  instead  of  monthly  averages,  and  the  introduction  of 
quarterly  instead  of  monthly  totals  for  some  industries.  Monthly  and  quarterly  figures  may  not  add  to  annual  totals 
because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  B-l.— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

SotrscE:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Year  and 
Month 

Monthly  Totals 

Quarterly  Totals1 

Total3 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Trans¬ 

portation, 

Storage, 

and 

Communi¬ 

cation2 

Forestry 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Public 

Utilities 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services 

including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

1953 —  Total. . . . 

1954—  Total. . . . 

1955—  Total. . . . 

1956—  Total. . . . 

1957—  Total. . . . 

1957— Oct . 

393 

402 

430 

489 

544 

46.0 

46.2 

45.7 

46.0 

46.5 

45.8 

43.9 

44.9 

45.6 
45.0 

45.5 

44.5 
43.0 

3,954 

3,903 

4,156 

4,604 

4,821 

407.0 

410.4 

386.1 

381.9 

385.5 

389.8 

392.3 

401.3 

404.9 

402.1 
399.8 
404.0 
399.7 

1,320 

1,317 

1,392 

1,537 

1,647 

142.4 

140.6 

134.3 

103.3 

132.2 

130.3 

134.6 
141.0 
143.1 

145.7 
145.7 

143.4 
141.6 

297 

310 

339 

405 

371 

887 

869 

911 

1,102 

1,189 

194 

204 

204 

226 

252 

1,665 

1,764 

1,874 

2,072 

2,268 

2,757 

3,010 

3,212 

3,521 

3,926 

468 

494 

539 

590 

639 

12,110 

12,432 

13,215 

14,719 

15,825 

1.363.6 

1.344.6 

1.294.8 

1.267.8 

1.277.1 

1.283.2 
1,304.0 

1.354.8 

1.384.5 
1,382.1 

1.385.6 

1.405.3 

1.387.6 

88.0 

290.4 

65.7 

592,5 

1,105.7 

163.6 

Nov . 

Feb . 

64.7 

229.1 

65.2 

567.1 

1,024.0 

163.5 

Apr . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

Aug . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

65.7 

289.1 

69.0 

585.4 

1,069.7 

168.4 

75.7 

335.4 

71.1 

592.3 

1,080.5 

172.0 

1  Quarterly  figures  are  entered  opposite  the  middle  month  of  the  quarter  but  represent  quarterly  totals. 

2  Includes  post  office  wages  and  salaries. 

*  Figures  in  this  column  are  for  total  labour  income,  Canada,  but  are  not  totals  of  the  figures  in  the ^remammgcol [umns 
of  this  table,  as  figures  for  labour  income  in  Agriculture,  Fishing,  and  Trapping  are  not  shown.  (See  also  headnote. ) 


66072-0 — 
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C- — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


Tables  C-l  to  C-3  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  having  15  or  more  employees— At  August  1,  employers 
iiTthe  principal  non-agricultural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,768,237. 

TABLE’C-1. — EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100).  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  o£  Statistics) 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite1 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

1953 — Average . 

113.4 

151.5 

133.4 

$ 

57.30 

113.3 

152.4 

134.2 

$ 

59.01 

1954 — Average . 

109.9 

151.3 

137.1 

58.88 

107.7 

150.0 

13S.6 

60.94 

1955 — Average . 

112.5 

160.1 

141.7 

60,87 

109.3 

158.4 

144.1 

63.34 

1956 — Average . 

120.1 

180.5 

149.4 

64.18 

115.4 

175.5 

151.2 

66.47 

1957 — Average . 

122.9 

194.5 

157,6 

67.70 

116.3 

185.4 

158.5 

69.68 

Oct.  1  . 

126.9 

204.1 

160.2 

68.84 

118.1 

189.9 

159.9 

70.29 

Nov.  1 . 

125.2 

201.3 

160.1 

68.79 

116.2 

188.4 

161.2 

70.86 

Dec.  1 . 

122.5 

198.2 

161.2 

69.24 

113.3 

185.9 

163.0 

71.69 

1958 — Jan.  1 . 

117.5 

182.2 

154.4 

66.35 

109.0 

170.8 

155.7 

68.47 

Feb.  1... 

113.7 

183.9 

161.2 

69.25 

107,9 

176.9 

162.9 

71.61 

Mar.  1 . 

113.0 

185.0 

163.0 

70,02 

108.2 

178.5 

163.9 

72.08 

Apr.  1 . . 

112.9 

185.3 

163.4 

70.20 

108.3 

180.4 

165.6 

72.80 

May  1 . 

114.6 

188.3 

163.8 

70.35 

108.8 

181.6 

165.8 

72.92 

June  1  . 

118.7 

196.3 

164.7 

70.76 

110.4 

185.6 

167.0 

73.42 

July  1. 

121.3 

200.3 

164.6 

70.70 

112.0 

187.4 

166.2 

73.06 

Aug,  1 . 

122.0 

201.6 

164.7 

70.76 

111.8 

186.0 

165.2 

72,62 

Sept.  1 . 

121.8 

201.1 

164.5 

70.67 

111.5 

184.9 

164.7 

72.40 

Oct.  1 . 

121,8 

201.6 

164.9 

70.85 

112.2 

186.9 

165.4 

72.72 

1  Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Service  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and  recrea¬ 
tional  service). 
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TABLE  C-2.  A  BE  A  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOATWEMT  AMI)  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AMD  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Area 


(a)  Provinces 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta  (including  Northwest  Territories). 
British  Columbia  (including  Yukon) . 


Canada. 


(b)  Metropolitan  Areas 


St.  John’s . 

Sydney . 

Halifax . 

Saint  John . 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke . 

Three  Rivers . 

Drummondville . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa — Hull . 

Peterborough . 

Oshawa . 

Niagara  Falls . 

St.  Catharines . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

Brantford . 

Galt . 

Kitchener . 

Sudbury . 

London . 

Sarnia . 

Windsor . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur. 

Winnipeg . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 


Employment  Index  Numbers 

Average  YVeekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Oct.  1 
1958 

Sept.  1 
1958 

Oct.  1 
1957 

Oct.  1 
1958 

Sept.  1 
1958 

Oct.  1 
1957 

133.7 

138.1 

142.2 

63.47 

61.57 

62.12 

124.6 

126.3 

127.4 

50.78 

50.14 

52.24 

99.4 

98.3 

102.0 

5S.65 

58.18 

57.27 

102.1 

103.1 

106.1 

58.83 

57.88 

57.99 

120.7 

121.1 

126.9 

68.14 

67.70 

65.76 

122.1 

121.3 

126.3 

73.40 

73.62 

71.47 

112.4 

113.2 

115  4 

67.73 

67.96 

65.14 

136.0 

137.2 

134.7 

69.83 

69.55 

66.31 

159.6 

161.9 

160.6 

73.77 

73.58 

70.48 

120.3 

120.5 

132.1 

76.38 

75.65 

75.62 

121  8 

121.8 

126  9 

70.85 

70  67 

08.84 

135.2 

133.9 

132.5 

50.60 

51.46 

50.54 

92.4 

91.5 

95.6 

75.20 

72.76 

71.93 

114.1 

112.7 

116,3 

57.57 

57.59 

56.01 

91.6 

93.0 

92.9 

55.33 

53.76 

52.88 

107.5 

109.2 

115.8 

59,33 

58.90 

58.16 

100.3 

98.4 

105.9 

57.80 

57.55 

56.00 

116.0 

117.6 

121.6 

66.04 

64.76 

64.05 

75.7 

73.7 

75.7 

59.30 

59.29 

58.58 

123.5 

123.2 

127.8 

69.61 

69.27 

66.68 

125.9 

124.8 

122.2 

65.44 

65.33 

62.71 

97.6 

98.2 

104.5 

78.54 

77.45 

74.54 

163.3 

137.9 

130  4 

86.05 

81.27 

77.53 

117.9 

116  4 

140.3 

75.39 

71.54 

72.62 

113.6 

111.7 

125.4 

77.39 

79.01 

77.96 

132.5 

132.4 

133.4 

74.46 

74.61 

71.51 

97.0 

98.6 

115.4 

75.91 

75.57 

75.00 

87.8 

85.5 

85.5 

67.29 

65.50 

64.11 

112,1 

112  0 

114.6 

64.01 

63.19 

60.73 

118.0 

115.2 

118.0 

66.85 

66.40 

64.94 

116.6 

133  4 

144.6 

52.33 

76.25 

84.65 

121.7 

118.2 

121.9 

67.36 

66.90 

65.00 

120.6 

130.1 

143.4 

89.67 

94.70 

90.11 

80.3 

67.2 

87.2 

76.75 

77.48 

75.03 

148.8 

149.6 

140.5 

87.85 

89.23 

87.18 

117.6 

120.2 

126  0 

72.29 

72.78 

72.10 

110.7 

110.0 

1110 

64  61 

64.72 

61.69 

126.8 

127.6 

129.1 

65.02 

65.04 

64.05 

139.1 

139.9 

136.2 

65.82 

65.36 

61  40 

187.1 

188.4 

188.7 

70.29 

69.44 

67,37 

165.4 

163.0 

164.3 

68,90 

69.25 

66.52 

117.2 

118.3 

124.4 

74,86 

74.54 

72.95 

117.6 

116.0 

127.2 

68.22 

68.44 

66.82 

85 


TABLE  C-3.— INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES 


(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 
Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Industry 

Employment  Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Oct.  1 
1958 

Sept.  1 
1958 

Oct.  1 
1957 

Oct.  1 
1958 

Sept.  1 
1958 

Oct.  1 
1957 

Mining . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

124  9 

138.5 

76.0 

196.9 

101.1 

56.9 

274.0 

134.4 

112,2 

128.3 

127  1 

142.5 
76.3 

204.1 

100.2 
54.9 

277.2 
137.8 

111.5 

127.3 

130.0 

139.1 
77.5 

196.7 

111.0 

60.8 

294.0 

146.1 

118.1 

127.9 

85.74 

85.93 

73.06 

90.56 

88.70 

74.20 

100.49 

78.22 

72.72 

63.08 

85.93 

87.40 
71.86 

92.82 
87.43 
69.61 

101.26 

75.82 

72.40 

62.17 

85.39 

88.21 

71.68 

94  28 
84.15 
68,29 
96.10 
76.09 

70  29 

60.08 

135.1 

137.5 

128.2 

73.55 

71.95 

71.26 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables . 

206.7 

191.0 

223.4 

53.19 

45.78 

47.91 

Grain  mill  products . 

107.1 

105.1 

105.5 

71.34 

71.71 

68.44 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

110.9 

111.7 

110.4 

63.62 

64.31 

61  32 

97.5 

95.3 

102.5 

55.10 

54.64 

53.26 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

109.6 

97.6 

111  .4 

82.83 

85.08 

79.59 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

90.3 

90.5 

88.0 

70.24 

71.53 

66.61 

Rubber  products . 

101.1 

99.3 

109.6 

76.59 

75.69 

72.06 

Leather  products . 

88.2 

88.4 

89.2 

50.46 

50.55 

48.32 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

93.5 

94.0 

93.0 

47.77 

47.91 

45.67 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

78.6 

77.8 

83.3 

69.42 

58.48 

56.82 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

76.4 

76.5 

82.5 

54 . 69 

54.00 

52.97 

Woollen  goods . 

59.6 

60.3 

69.3 

57.13 

56.33 

53.33 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

80.9 

80.2 

84.0 

66.36 

65.08 

63.57 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

93.9 

93.4 

96.3 

45.92 

47.21 

43.61 

Men’s  clothing . 

95.0 

95.2 

101.1 

44.66 

45.89 

42.36 

Women’s  clothing . 

101.1 

100.0 

98.0 

46.41 

49.58 

43.55 

Knit  goods . 

77.9 

77.1 

82.1 

46.22 

46.36 

44.94 

Wood  products . 

109.2 

110.0 

110.1 

63.97 

63.63 

62.24 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

112.3 

113.8 

110.9 

65.53 

65.24 

64.00 

Furniture . . . 

112.5 

111.1 

115.5 

62.82 

62.62 

60.90 

Other  wood  products . 

88.7 

90.1 

96.0 

57.46 

56.52 

55.77 

Paper  products . 

125.0 

125.7 

127.6 

85.25 

85.04 

83.56 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

124.4 

125.8 

128.6 

91.23 

91.07 

89.79 

Other  paper  products . 

126.4 

125.3 

125.1 

70.74 

70.10 

67.62 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

119.9 

117.9 

120.6 

79.33 

78.60 

75.60 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

99.0 

99.0 

112.4 

82.80 

82.02 

79.74 

Agricultural  implements . 

59.3 

60.0 

50.4 

81.06 

83.52 

77.48 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

164.1 

164.8 

183.2 

84.87 

84.40 

81  86 

Hardware  and  tools . 

88.2 

86.0 

96.4 

74.71 

74.69 

72.  SI 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

104.5 

104.3 

103.7 

73.90 

73.49 

70.40 

Iron  castings . 

91.6 

91.7 

103.7 

80.36 

77.46 

77.09 

Machinery  mfg . 

107.4 

107.1 

123.8 

78.70 

77.96 

76.08 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

85.5 

87.2 

122.7 

95.30 

93.47 

91.61 

Sheet  metal  products . 

104.9 

105.4 

111.8 

84.65 

83.54 

76.67 

Wire  and  wire  products . 

113.0 

110.9 

117.0 

83.61 

84.86 

81.61 

Transportation  equipment . 

117.6 

112.0 

131.4 

82.96 

81.65 

78.42 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

366.3 

368.6 

400.0 

88.33 

87.93 

82  41 

Motor  vehicles . 

97.9 

75.7 

92.2 

89.91 

88.11 

82.68 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

101.1 

91.0 

102.8 

81.44 

80.06 

76.35 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

68.1 

70.1 

87.6 

72.74 

71.20 

72.89 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

114.8 

118.9 

150.9 

77  49 

77.74 

76.39 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

123.6 

127.0 

136.1 

78.73 

82.30 

80.23 

Aluminum  products . 

136.5 

134.3 

139.8 

81.22 

81.03 

77,14 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

106.5 

104.7 

109.2 

79.80 

79.09 

76.24 

Smelting  and  refining . 

141.2 

150.9 

165.6 

80.71 

87.52 

86.10 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

136.1 

135.2 

151.7 

79.30 

78.29 

76.02 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

142.7 

142.8 

138.3 

78.01 

77.70 

74.53 

Clay  products . 

109.8 

110.5 

108.7 

71.59 

70.31 

69.70 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

140.8 

138.1 

129.8 

75.52 

73.03 

69.79 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

140.0 

141.7 

141.6 

104.13 

105.05 

102.70 

Chemical  products . 

131.7 

132.5 

136.4 

83.92 

83.15 

80.52 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . 

119.9 

120.0 

118.6 

74.68 

75.07 

71.29 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

148.2 

148.6 

153.1 

93.50 

92.06 

91.33 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

124.4 

123.2 

116.5 

65.36 

64.61 

60.73 

Construction . 

143  9 

148.8 

153,5 

76.42 

76.13 

76.87 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

142.1 

147.2 

160.6 

83.11 

82.86 

83.87 

Building . 

144.8 

148.1 

161.0 

80.82 

80.56 

81.52 

General  engineering . 

131.0 

143.4 

158.8 

93.71 

92.79 

93.78 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

146.8 

151.5 

142.2 

66.02 

65.63 

64.26 

Service . 

138.1 

144  0 

136.3 

48.00 

47  35 

46  15 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

129.2 

135.5 

130.7 

38.50 

37.81' 

37.88 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

116.3 

115.8 

115.8 

43.12 

42.96 

42.58 

Other  service . 

191.4 

204.1 

181.0 

70.30 

68.81 

67.72 

Industrial  composite . 

121  8 

121.8 

126  9 

70.85 

70.67 

68.84 
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Tables  C-4  and  C-5  arc  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-l  to  C-3. 
They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-l  to 
C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 

TABLE  C-4. — HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source:  Man-hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Oct.  1, 
1958 

Sept.  1, 
1958 

Oct.  1, 
1957 

Oct.  1, 
1958 

Setp.  1, 
1958 

Oct.  1, 
1957 

Newfoundland . 

37.6 

38.5 

42.2 

149.1 

144.9 

154.7 

Nova  Scotia . 

40.5 

40.1 

41.6 

147.6 

145.9 

145.4 

New  Brunswick . 

42.3 

41.5 

41.3 

141.1 

139.9 

142.7 

Quebec . 

41.6 

41.7 

41.4 

149.1 

148.1 

145.8 

Ontario . 

40.7 

40.3 

40.6 

171.2 

171.9 

167.6 

Manitoba . 

40.2 

40.7 

40.1 

157.7 

155.8 

150.7 

Saskatchewan . 

39.4 

39.6 

39.4 

179.2 

177.9 

169.3 

Alberta  C1) . 

39.6 

40.3 

39.6 

174.5 

171.1 

167.9 

British  Columbia  (2) . 

37.8 

38.0 

38.2 

201.7 

200.1 

191.9 

(')  Includes  Northwest  Territories. 

(2)  Includes  Yukon  Territory. 

Note: — Information  on  hours  and  earnings  by  cities  is  obtainable  from  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics). 
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TABLE  (  -5.  HOI  KS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  I \Dl  STB V 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 


Mining . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

*Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills .  . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

*Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery  manufacturing . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

^Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

*  Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

^Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment. 

Radios  and  radio  parts . 

Batteries . 

Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  appli¬ 
ances  . 

Miscellaneous  electrical  products . 

Wire  and  cable . 

*Non-metallic  mineral  products .  ’ 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. . 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries..'. . ' ' 

*Durable  goods . ’ 

Non-durable  goods . 

Construction . 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . .  '  .  ! . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . ’  ’ 


*  Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 


Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Oct.  1 
1958 

Sept.  1 
1958 

Oct.  1 
1957 

Oct.  1 
1958 

Sept.  1 
1958 

Oct.  1 
1957 

Oct.  1 
1958 

Sept.  1 
1958 

Oct.  1 
1957 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

8 

s 

8 

40.9 

40.9 

43.0 

195.1 

195.8 

189.5 

79.80 

80.08 

81.49 

40.0 

40.8 

43.3 

203.0 

203.7 

196.9 

81.20 

83.11 

85.26 

42.9 

42.3 

42.6 

160.4 

158.9 

157.7 

68.81 

67.21 

67.18 

38.9 

40.2 

43.6 

221.1 

221.4 

211.8 

86.01 

89.00 

92.34 

41.2 

39.7 

41.3 

187.7 

186.4 

182.0 

77.33 

74,00 

75.17 

41.7 

38.8 

40.5 

174.9 

170.6 

164.8 

72.93 

66.19 

66.74 

40.4 

41.5 

42.8 

213.7 

214.8 

210.4 

86.33 

89.14 

90.05 

44.4 

43.1 

44.0 

172.4 

172.8 

169.2 

76.55 

74.48 

74.45 

40.7 

40.6 

40.7 

164.5 

164.0 

160.5 

66.95 

66.58 

65.32 

41.7 

40.5 

41.0 

138.8 

138.8 

133.7 

57.88 

56.21 

54.82 

40.4 

40.9 

40.1 

174.2 

166.8 

16S.2 

70.38 

68.22 

67.45 

47.5 

37.8 

42.6 

106.0 

107.6 

103.5 

50.35 

40.67 

44.09 

41,7 

42.7 

42.5 

158.6 

158.4 

152.8 

66.14 

67.64 

64.94 

42.2 

42.7 

42.8 

136.1 

135.7 

128.8 

57.43 

57.94 

55.13 

38.2 

40.6 

40.2 

196.4 

189.9 

183.1 

75.02 

77.10 

73.61 

39.4 

40.8 

39.2 

163.6 

165.3 

155.2 

64.46 

67.44 

60.84 

41.3 

40.8 

40.7 

173.1 

172.6 

166.8 

71.49 

70.42 

67.89 

40.9 

41.1 

39.6 

114.5 

114.3 

111.8 

46.83 

46.98 

44.27 

40.4 

41.0 

39.0 

109.7 

108.8 

107.6 

44.32 

44.61 

41.96 

42.2 

41.7 

41.8 

126.3 

124.9 

122.7 

53.30 

52.08 

51.29 

40.2 

39.6 

39.7 

124.5 

123.7 

122.0 

50.05 

4S.99 

48.43 

43.6 

43.4 

42.1 

119.0 

118.2 

114.9 

51.88 

51.30 

48.37 

43.8 

43.4 

44.3 

135  4 

133.3 

130.3 

59.31 

57.85 

57.72 

37.7 

38.9 

36.8 

10S.3 

108.9 

105.2 

40.83 

42.36 

38.71 

37.0 

38.3 

35.7 

109.3 

109.8 

106.0 

40.44 

42.05 

37.84 

35.3 

37.9 

33.6 

113.9 

115.7 

111.6 

40.21 

43.85 

37.50 

40.6 

40.9 

40.4 

102.  S 

102.6 

101.2 

41.74 

41.96 

40.88 

41.9 

42.0 

41.7 

146.3 

145.6 

143.2 

61.30 

61.15 

59.71 

41.1 

41.3 

40.7 

154.9 

154.2 

153.0 

63.66 

63.68 

62.27 

43.7 

43.6 

43.8 

135.1 

134.3 

130.6 

59.04 

58.55 

57.20 

42.5 

42.0 

42.4 

125.9 

124.9 

123.4 

53.51 

52.46 

52.32 

41.3 

41.2 

41.6 

193.5 

193.6 

189.2 

79.92 

79.76 

78.71 

41.1 

41.2 

41.6 

208.4 

208  1 

204.1 

85.65 

85.74 

84.91 

41.8 

41.4 

41.8 

154.0 

153  4 

146.6 

64.37 

63.51 

61.28 

39.6 

39.4 

40.2 

199.2 

198.5 

190.1 

78.88 

78.21 

76.42 

41.1 

40.6 

41.1 

191.0 

190.9 

185.6' 

7S.50 

77.51 

76.28 

39.7 

40.2 

39.6 

189  4 

197.3 

177.3 

75.19 

79.31 

70.21 

41.4 

41.1 

42.1 

18S.7 

189.3 

183.4 

78.12 

77.80 

77.21 

41.2 

41.3 

41.1 

167.6 

167.1 

165.7 

69.05 

69.01 

68.10 

42.4 

42.3 

42.3 

167.5 

167.3 

159.4 

71.02 

70.77 

67.43 

41.4 

40.3 

41.1 

187.0 

183.6 

179.7 

77.42 

73.99 

73.86 

40.7 

40.5 

41.8 

179.9 

178.9 

173.3 

73.22 

72.45 

72.44 

40.2 

39.2 

40.4 

226.3 

225.5 

218.9 

90.97 

88.40 

88.44 

42.2 

41.6 

40.9 

193.9 

192.7 

178.3 

81.83 

80.16 

72.92 

40.0 

39.4 

40.0 

191.7 

189.  S 

182.9 

76.68 

74.78 

73.16 

40,8 

40.8 

41.2 

196.0 

195.0 

183  4 

79.97 

79.56 

75.56 

38.8 

36.7 

35.5 

208.6 

209.8 

201.6 

80.94 

77.00 

71.57 

40.4 

39.8 

38.9 

1S9.3 

1S5.8 

183.1 

76.48 

73,95 

71.23 

39.5 

38.6 

40.1 

179.3 

179.3 

178.5 

70.82 

69.21 

71.58 

40.1 

40.3 

42.3 

1S9.2 

189.2 

178.8 

75.87 

76.25 

75.63 

36.4 

38.8 

40.6 

192.0 

194.5 

186.4 

69.89 

75.47 

75.68 

42.2 

41.6 

41.9 

166.6 

166.5 

159.0 

70.31 

69.26 

66.62 

41.2 

40.8 

41.7 

182.5 

181.8 

173.2 

75.19 

74.17 

72.22 

32.7 

37,6 

40.0 

215.5 

214.2 

204.1 

70.47 

80.54 

81.64 

40.7 

40.5 

40. S 

173.0 

171.8 

166.8 

70.41 

69.58 

68.05 

40.4 

40.0 

40.7 

192.5 

190.7 

187.2 

77.77 

76.28 

76.19 

40.7 

40.3 

40.5 

155.6 

154.2 

145.6 

63.33 

62.14 

58.97 

41.9 

40. S 

42.3 

169.1 

165.2 

164.1 

70.85 

67.40 

69.41 

41.3 

41.4 

40.4 

172.7 

170.1 

172.1 

71.33 

70.42 

69.53 

40.3 

40.0 

40.5 

163.3 

162.5 

154.6 

65.81 

65.00 

62.61 

41.8 

42.1 

42.9 

190.8 

191.5 

185.1 

79.75 

80.62 

79.41 

44.3 

44.3 

43.7 

168.7 

167.6 

162.0 

74.73 

74.25 

70.79 

43.4 

42.6 

43.0 

155.7 

155.5 

151.6 

67.57 

66.24 

65.19 

42.7 

41.8 

41.9 

170.7 

165.8 

157.2 

72.89 

69.30 

65.87 

40.0 

41.2 

41.5 

232.0 

232.7 

225.1 

92.80 

95.87 

93.42 

40.8 

40.4 

40.9 

183.3 

182.4 

175.8 

74.79 

73.69 

71.90 

40.1 

40.8 

40.9 

142.8 

143.1 

135.9 

57.26 

58.38 

55.58 

40. 6 

39.9 

41.4 

209.8 

209.1 

204.6 

85.18 

83.43 

84.70 

41.9 

41.3 

41.3 

138.2 

137.8 

130.5 

57.91 

56.91 

53.90 

40.7 

40.7 

41.0 

179.1 

178.3 

174.1 

72.89 

72.57 

71.38 

40.7 

40.5 

40.3 

151.2 

151.0 

146.8 

61.54 

61.16 

59.16 

42.7 

42.6 

43.5 

175.7 

175.7 

176.5 

75.02 

74.85 

76.78 

42.5 

42.2 

43.3 

191.8 

192.2 

191.7 

81.52 

81.11 

83.01 

43.1 

43.2 

43.8 

148.5 

147.5 

144.5 

64.00 

63.72 

63.29 

44.5 

44 . 6 

44.5 

169.6 

169.2 

159.5 

75.47 

75.46 

70.98 

39.5 

39.6 

39.6 

96.7 

95,2 

94.8 

38.20 

37.70 

37.54 

39.5 

39.7 

39.6 

94.4 

92.5 

93.9 

37.29 

36.72 

37.18 

39.8 

39.9 

40.1 

97.0 

96.5 

91.5 

3S.61 

38.50 

36.69 
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TABLE  C-6. — EARNIN GS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  DBS 


Period 

Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Per  Week 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1949  =  100) 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

Average 
Real  Weekly 
Earnings 

cts. 

$ 

Monthly  Average  1949 . 

42.3 

9S.6 

41.71 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Monthly  Average  1950 . 

42.3 

103.6 

43.82 

105.1 

102.9 

102.1 

Monthly  Average  1951 . 

41.8 

116.8 

48.82 

117.0 

113.7 

102.9 

Monthly  Average  1952 . 

41.5 

129.2 

53.62 

128.6 

116.5 

110.4 

Monthly  Average  1953 . 

41,3 

135.8 

56.09 

134.5 

115.5 

116.5 

Monthly  Average  1954 . 

40.6 

140.8 

57.16 

137.0 

116.2 

117.9 

Monthly  Average  1955 . 

41.0 

144.5 

59,25 

142.1 

116.4 

122.0 

Monthly  Average  1956 . 

41.1 

151.5 

62.27 

149.8 

118.1 

126.8 

Monthly  Average  1957 . 

40.4 

160.0 

64.71 

155.1 

121.9 

127.2 

Week  Preceding 

October 

1,  1957 . 

40.7 

160.5 

65.32 

156.6 

123.4 

126.9 

November 

1,  1957 . 

40.3 

162  9 

65.65 

157.4 

123.3 

127.7 

December 

1,  1957 . 

40.6 

163.5 

66.38 

159.1 

123.1 

129.2 

January 

1,  1958 . 

40.3* 

165.8 

66.82* 

160.2 

123.4 

129.8 

February 

1,  1958 . 

39.9 

164.3 

65.56 

157.2 

123.7 

127.1 

March 

1,  1958 . 

40.0 

165.3 

66.12 

158.5 

124.3 

127.5 

April 

1,  1958 . 

40.4 

165.8 

66.98 

160.6 

125.2 

128.3 

May 

1,  1958 . 

40.4 

166.4 

67.23 

161.2 

125.1 

128.9 

June 

1,  1958 . 

40.7 

167.2 

68.05 

163.2 

125.1 

130.5 

July 

1,  1958 . 

40.5 

166.6 

67.47 

161.8 

124.7 

129.8 

August 

1,  1958 . 

40.3 

165.9 

66.86 

160.3 

125.2 

128.0 

September 

1,  1958 . 

40.6 

164.0 

66.58 

159.6 

125.6 

127.1 

October 

1,  1958  (i) . 

40.7 

164.5 

66.95 

160.5 

126.0 

127.4 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average 
weekly  earnings  index.  (Average  1949  =  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  January  1,  1958  are  37.2  and  $61.68. 

(>)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 

Tables  D-l  to  D-5  axe  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting 
forms,  UIC  751;  statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757; 
inventory  of  registrations  and  vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and 
vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 

TABLE  D-l.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Period 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

December 

1,  1952 . 

19,544 

15,738 

35,282 

142,788 

51,725 

194,513 

December 

1,  1953 . 

15,446 

11,868 

27,314 

241,094 

74,513 

315,607 

December 

1,  1954 . 

16,104 

10,504 

26,608 

255,811 

85,229 

341,040 

December 

1,  1955 . 

26,895 

14,969 

41,864 

194,478 

73,852 

268,330 

December 

1,  1956 . 

27,634 

16,442 

44,076 

171,326 

74,709 

246,035 

December 

1,  1957 . 

13,327 

11,209 

24,536 

327,335 

107,201 

434,536 

January 

1,  1958 . 

7,450 

7,270 

14,720 

607,217 

147,423 

754,640 

February 

1,  1958 . 

6,822 

7,860 

14,682 

677,163 

167,591 

844^754 

March 

1,  1958 . 

7,389 

8,459 

15,848 

703,609 

171,254 

874, 863 

April 

1,  1958 . 

9,730 

10,892 

20,622 

697, 400 

171,088 

868,488 

May 

1,  1958 . 

17,323 

13,174 

30,497 

592,509 

165,419 

757,928 

June 

1,  1958 . 

15,172 

14,677 

29,849 

450,357 

156,624 

606,981 

July 

1,  1958 . . 

11,011 

13,040 

24,051 

350,897 

155,245 

506, 142 

August 

1,  1958 . 

11,505 

11,858 

23,363 

252,853 

119,157 

372  010 

September 

1,  1958 . 

10,012 

13,446 

23,458 

247,319 

106,423 

343,742 

October 

1,  1958 . 

9,385 

11.430 

20,815 

228,426 

107,123 

335  549 

November 

1,  1958  (') . 

7,319 

9,552 

16,871 

255,451 

115,711 

371 ' 162 

December 

1,  1958  (i) . 

11,579 

9,752 

21,331 

329,050 

1261341 

455^  391 

*  Current  Vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
0)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-2.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT 

OCTOBER  31,  1958(i) 

(Sotjbce:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  from 

Sept.  30 
1958 

Oct.  31 
1957 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping . 

383 

130 

513 

_ 

982 

+ 

56 

Forestry . 

529 

36 

565 

+ 

125 

- 

19 

Mining.  Quarrying  and  Oil  IV ells . 

2S2 

31 

313 

_ 

72 

_ 

351 

Metal  Mining . 

155 

7 

162 

— 

51 

— 

85 

F  uels . 

108 

13 

121 

— 

3 

— 

223 

Non-Meta!  Mining . 

3 

3 

6 

— 

10 

_ 

27 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

2 

— 

2 

— 

5 

— 

5 

Prospecting . 

14 

8 

22 

— 

3 

~ 

11 

Manufacturing . 

1,836 

1,347 

3,1S3 

_ 

1,029 

_ 

785 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

160 

107 

267 

— 

490 

— 

27 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

3 

6 

9 

+ 

1 

— 

26 

Rubber  Products . 

27 

21 

48 

+ 

17 

+ 

30 

Leather  Products . 

34 

100 

134 

20 

+ 

19 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

52 

83 

135 

— 

15 

50 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

72 

525 

597 

— 

317 

— 

256 

Wood  Products . 

168 

62 

230 

— 

95 

— 

4 

Paper  Products . 

65 

30 

95 

— 

7 

— 

29 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries . 

116 

71 

187 

— 

34 

— 

18 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

300 

75 

375 

— 

29 

— 

148 

Transportation  Equipment . 

333 

62 

395 

+ 

45 

— 

185 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

SO 

23 

103 

— 

54 

— 

41 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

89 

58 

147 

— 

42 

— 

180 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

49 

15 

64 

— 

43 

— 

2 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

32 

8 

40 

— 

12 

+ 

16 

Chemical  Products . 

129 

46 

175 

+ 

36 

+ 

22 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . . 

127 

55 

182 

+ 

30 

+ 

94 

Construction . 

1,020 

42 

1,062 

— 

596 

— 

613 

General  Contractors . 

599 

25 

624 

— 

413 

— 

508 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

421 

17 

438 

— 

183 

— 

105 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication . 

308 

176 

484 

— 

51 

— 

30 

T  ransportation . 

214 

58 

272 

— 

81 

52 

Storage . 

49 

10 

59 

+ 

21 

+ 

13 

Communication . 

45 

108 

153 

+ 

9 

+ 

9 

Public  Utility  Operation . 

45 

20 

65 

- 

13 

- 

77 

Trade  . 

1,300 

1,652 

3,012 

_ 

385 

— 

270 

Wholesale . 

545 

334 

879 

— 

35 

+ 

172 

Retail . . . 

815 

1,318 

2,133 

— 

350 

442 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate . 

467 

329 

796 

- 

114 

- 

48 

Service . 

1,317 

5,714 

7,031 

— 

1,430 

— 

1,369 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

141 

1,018 

1,159 

— 

165 

— 

448 

Government  Service . 

571 

228 

799 

— 

85 

249 

Recreation  Service . 

53 

31 

84 

— 

34 

44 

Business  Service . 

225 

260 

485 

— 

142 

— 

7 

Personal  Service . 

327 

4,177 

4,504 

. 

— 

1,004 

— 

621 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

7,547 

9,477 

17,024 

— 

4,547 

— 

3,506 

(i)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-3.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  OCTOBER  30,  1958 (0 

(Source:  Form  UIC  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies  (2) 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  Managerial  Workers. . . . 

827 

810 

1,637 

6,740 

1,872 

8,612 

Clerical  Workers . 

755 

1,890 

2,645 

13,465 

43,601 

57,066 

Sales  Workers . 

1,037 

956 

1,993 

5,493 

13,060 

18,553 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service  Workers. 

444 

4,580 

5,024 

26,484 

19,776 

46,260 

Seamen . 

9 

— 

9 

1,317 

3 

1,320 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Forestry  (Ex.  log.) . 

346 

23 

369 

2,580 

260 

2,840 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers . 

2,941 

930 

3,871 

113,763 

18,467 

132,230 

Food  and  kindred  products  (incl. 

tobacco) . 

70 

6 

76 

1,076 

479 

1,555 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

70 

698 

768 

2,876 

11,079 

13,955 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

576 

1 

577 

9,387 

136 

9,523 

Pulp,  paper  (incl.  printing) . 

46 

7 

53 

1,216 

504 

1,720 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

21 

61 

82 

1,022 

1,172 

2,194 

Stone,  clav  and  glass  products . 

4 

— 

4 

316 

35 

351 

Metalworking . 

232 

17 

249 

19,028 

898 

19,926 

Electrical . 

84 

16 

100 

3,187 

1,025 

4,212 

Transportation  equipment . 

1 

— 

1 

1,285 

34 

1,319 

Mining . 

137 

— 

137 

1,763 

— 

1,763 

Construction . 

594 

— 

594 

24,554 

5 

24,559 

Transportation  (except  seamen'; . 

Communications  and  public  utility.. . 

284 

15 

299 

18,822 

126 

18,948 

26 

— 

26 

613 

4 

617 

Trade  and  service . 

95 

87 

182 

3,658 

1,751 

5,409 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

621 

14 

635 

18,833 

921 

19,754 

Foremen . 

45 

6 

51 

2,182 

289 

2.471 

Apprentices . 

35 

2 

37 

3,945 

9 

3,954 

Unskilled  Workers . 

960 

363 

1,323 

85,609 

18,672 

104,281 

Food  and  tobacco . 

31 

93 

124 

2,687 

3,918 

6,605 

Lumber  and  lumber  products.. . . 

49 

21 

70 

7,948 

346 

8,294 

Metalworking . 

108 

10 

118 

6,711 

548 

7,259 

Construction . 

361 

— 

361 

35,463 

2 

35,465 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

411 

239 

650 

32,800 

13,858 

46,658 

GRAND  TOTAL 

7,319 

9 ,552 

16,871 

255,451 

115,711 

371,162 

(')  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  OCTOBER  30,  1958 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies (2) 

Registrations 

Office 

(>) 

Previous 

Previous 

(*) 

Previous 

Previous 

Month 

Year 

Month 

Year 

Oct.  30, 

Oct.  2, 

Oct.  31, 

Oct.  30, 

Oct.  2, 

Oct.  31, 

1958 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1958 

1957 

Newfoundland 

330 

238 

214 

8,222 

2,410 

7,376 

2,320 

7,253 

1 , 457 

Comer  Brook . 

9 

17 

4 

5 

986 

4,826 

902 

4,154 

1,022 

4,774 

St.  John’s . 

304 

234 

209 

Prince  Edward  Island 

109 

499 

156 

1,256 

1,128 

1,085 

59 

91 

408 

95 

869 

766 

362 

660 

405 

Summerside . 

50 

61 

387 

Nova  Scotia . 

593 

698 

1,009 

13,813 

18,423 

42,007 

6 

8 

17 

462 

413 

474 

24 

15 

12 

731 

724 

561 

384 

457 

502 

3,826 

3,694 

268 

3,427 

263 

Inverness . 

262 

76 

119 

51 

894 

880 

862 

Liverpool . 

i 

i 

345 

285 

354 

New  Glasgow . 

31 

30 

78 

1,899 

1,983 

1,575 

Springhill . 

— 

— 

— 

713 

298 

578 

Sydney . 

7 

7 

230 

2,824 

8,432 

2,026 

Truro . 

10 

8 

30 

829 

733 

829 

Yarmouth . 

54 

53 

82 

1,028 

713 

1,058 

New  Brunswick 

547 

631 

765 

12,655 

11,078 

13,554 

7 

6 

5 

855 

768 

959 

45 

18 

24 

901 

837 

910 

22 

702 

465 

753 

F  redericton . 

90 

106 

127 

1,082 

992 

963 

17 

_ 

27 

501 

675 

435 

213 

299 

399 

3,049 

2,296 

3,165 

1 

6 

1,068 

925 

1,277 

Saint  John . 

125 

149 

119 

2,497 

2,415 

2,726 

St.  Stephen . 

36 

6 

17 

982 

977 

1,496 

11 

14 

7 

340 

248 

317 

Woodstock . 

3 

32 

12 

678 

480 

553 

Quebec 

3,438 

4,252 

5,233 

111,359 

99,834 

83,705 

24 

46 

84 

1,196 

1,168 

995 

Asbestos . 

1 

9 

— 

503 

514 

456 

41 

66 

28 

819 

659 

488 

15 

17 

9 

692 

565 

450 

270 

59 

244 

1,061 

740 

907 

5 

2 

3 

241 

169 

358 

Chicoutimi . 

103 

86 

96 

1,207 

1,485 

1,113 

2 

9 

15 

608 

658 

734 

32 

32 

54 

1,336 

1,154 

1,365 

6 

41 

14 

668 

566 

581 

25 

17 

23 

719 

639 

298 

4 

16 

2 

228 

262 

289 

11 

41 

28 

1,723 

1,425 

1,403 

Hull  .r . 

55 

70 

44 

1,878 

1,691 

1,720 

53 

104 

75 

1,796 

1 , 485 

1,738 

23 

31 

70 

1,448 

1,374 

1,299 

32 

25 

16 

440 

374 

400 

14 

13 

17 

473 

386 

460 

79 

64 

113 

760 

723 

570 

62 

55 

102 

1,961 

1,818 

1 , 484 

12 

28 

27 

653 

569 

608 

— 

3 

452 

519 

536 

401 

608 

551 

330 

845 

29,540 

427 

316 

7,246 

1,392 

1,248 

690 

2,208 

363 

416 

810 

932 

997 

745 

389 

2,235 

3,080 

— 

— 

3 

306 

191 

19 

17 

4 

933 

866 

4 

— 

— 

474 

372 

4 

9 

7 

352 

337 

6 

8 

8 

598 

636 

1,553 

1,974 

2,416 

47,694 

42,866 

7 

3 

12 

375 

321 

5 

30 

22 

310 

414 

316 

398 

440 

7,952 

6,984 

38 

56 

61 

1,400 

1 , 320 

7 

52 

14 

1,239 

891 

23 

18 

11 

695 

670 

24 

33 

82 

1,662 

1,646 

405 

11 

8 

20 

508 

30 

39 

77 

597 

536 

1,002 

1,121 

1,533 

852 

11 

23 

36 

1,143 

45 

71 

24 

1,462 

51 

27 

54 

1,570 

29 

24 

20 

1,060 

54 

111 

142 

950 

781 

2,807 

3,174 

2,787 

1,141 

2,830 

1,375 

10 

101 

35 

3,169 

107 

112 

108 

3,464 

3,235 

1,187 

3,214 

18 

39 

191 

22 

48 

69 

105 

140 

164 

Val  d’Or . 

14 

25 

8 

1,296 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  OCTOBER  30,  1958 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Quebec— Cont’d. 

Valley  field . 

Victoriaville . 

Ville  St.  Georges. 

Ontario . 

Arnprior . 

Barrie . 

Belleville . 

Bracebridge . 

Brampton . 

Brantford . 

Brockville . 

Carleton  Place. . . . 

Chatham . 

Cobourg . 

Collingwood . 

Cornwall . 

Fort  Erie . 

Fort  Frances . 

Fort  William . 

Galt . 

Gananoque . 

Goderich . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Hawkesbury . 

Ingersoll . 

Kapuskasing . 

Kenora . 

Kingston . 

Kirkland  Lake. . . 

Kitchener . 

Leamington . 

Lindsay . 

Listowel . 

London . 

Long  Branch . 

Midland . 

Napanee . 

Newmarket . 

Niagara  Falls . 

North  Bay . 

Oakville . 

Orillia . 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

Parry  Sound . 

Pembroke . 

Perth . 

Peterborough . 

Picton . 

Port  Arthur . 

Port  Colborne 

Prescott . 

Renfrew . 

St.  Catharines. . . . 

St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. . 

Simcoe . 

Sioux  Lookout. . . . 

Smiths  Falls . 

Stratford . 

Sturgeon  Falls. . . . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

Trenton . 

Walkerton . 

Wallaceburg . 

Welland . 

Weston . 

Windsor . 

Woodstock . 

Manitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 


Unfilled  Vacancies (2) 


(9 

Oct.  30, 
1958 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  2, 
1958 

Previous 
Year 
Oct.  31, 
1957 

M 

Oct.  30, 
1958 

17 

11 

26 

1,402 

13 

19 

32 

1,239 

26 

25 

80 

1,011 

6,598 

7,784 

7,514 

139,077 

34 

48 

29 

187 

22 

28 

20 

936 

21 

28 

13 

1,302 

40 

43 

45 

640 

26 

23 

13 

684 

53 

83 

61 

2,045 

21 

21 

15 

436 

7 

8 

15 

159 

217 

409 

117 

1,573 

18 

9 

2 

576 

18 

14 

11 

534 

83 

97 

180 

2,376 

— 

6 

6 

541 

20 

25 

19 

321 

63 

62 

103 

1.944 

89 

43 

50 

1,006 

3 

4 

3 

206 

13 

23 

22 

267 

77 

12 

91 

1,079 

500 

558 

448 

12,514 

15 

9 

8 

418 

32 

55 

38 

610 

21 

36 

19 

838 

26 

19 

23 

422 

63 

86 

136 

1,477 

22 

24 

51 

880 

91 

133 

67 

1,711 

20 

34 

29 

825 

8 

4 

20 

598 

42 

37 

23 

205 

414 

475 

456 

3,591 

117 

108 

106 

2,775 

13 

35 

14 

509 

5 

4 

6 

348 

91 

103 

31 

783 

44 

31 

72 

2,013 

11 

11 

11 

1,282 

45 

71 

108 

598 

24 

28 

13 

790 

41 

114 

260 

10,175 

711 

924 

790 

4,149 

8 

10 

12 

967 

— 

2 

2 

328 

45 

72 

121 

1.229 

17 

32 

23 

335 

43 

109 

54 

2,429 

16 

12 

15 

264 

111 

90 

102 

3,095 

9 

12 

17 

752 

10 

18 

19 

542 

8 

9 

16 

426 

104 

123 

124 

3,065 

49 

56 

56 

773 

45 

53 

69 

2,022 

254 

288 

204 

1,615 

38 

20 

39 

615 

6 

11 

9 

145 

14 

25 

8 

354 

20 

19 

23 

690 

2 

2 

2 

831 

153 

134 

422 

5,066 

34 

66 

17 

1,488 

2,043 

2,288 

2,177 

32,955 

50 

60 

75 

572 

65 

52 

39 

255 

— 

6 

8 

333 

14 

32 

34 

1,981 

112 

132 

166 

2,111 

106 

123 

107 

8,902 

41 

43 

10 

614 

1,416 

1,747 

1,696 

13,550 

123 

142 

192 

1,002 

23 

21 

18 

621 

32 

56 

19 

168 

28 

47 

18 

565 

16 

43 

40 

233 

1,194 

1,438 

1.409 

10,961 

Registrations 


Previous 
Month 
Oct.  2, 
1958 

Previous 
Year 
Oct.  31, 
1957 

1,165 

1,059 

1,088 

1,343 

780 

1,147 

122,458 

111,968 

142 

252 

835 

6S5 

987 

948 

527 

563 

680 

537 

2,201 

2,496 

315 

249 

141 

161 

1,160 

1,782 

420 

596 

380 

410 

1,987 

1,906 

496 

380 

280 

285 

1,577 

1.065 

1,120 

1,471 

188 

177 

271 

295 

1,052 

1,141 

12,776 

8,712 

366 

417 

561 

455 

660 

815 

409 

291 

1,243 

1,091 

708 

674 

1,522 

1,645 

439 

875 

401 

409 

184 

203 

3,635 

3,441 

2,792 

2,468 

430 

441 

2S0 

302 

668 

581 

1,391 

1,298 

968 

1,123 

695 

537 

800 

588 

3,276 

3,515 

3.716 

3,121 

946 

1,033 

263 

155 

1,169 

1,079 

273 

357 

2,344 

2,111 

141 

233 

2,385 

2,442 

818 

481 

394 

376 

399 

339 

2,908 

2,755 

648 

608 

2,403 

1.591 

1,763 

1,229 

457 

726 

118 

120 

291 

246 

686 

562 

734 

741 

3,895 

2,527 

1,398 

1,430 

32,146 

28,506 

412 

439 

291 

242 

227 

359 

1,877 

1,456 

2,043 

1,599 

7,761 

9,123 

5S9 

702 

11,343 

10,873 

786 

851 

501 

379 

165 

199 

432 

418 

181 

122 

9,278 

8,904 
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TABLE  D-L— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  OCTOBER  30,  1958 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Registrations 

(’) 

Oct.  30, 
195S 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  2, 
1958 

Previous 
Year 
Oct.  31, 
1957 

(0 

Oct.  30, 
1958 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  2, 
195S 

Previous 
Year 
Oct.  31, 
1957 

Saskatchewan . 

Estevan . 

64S 

26 

944 

48 

815 

40 

7,910 

258 

6,329 

230 

6,583 

195 

Moose  Jaw . 

126 

177 

149 

734 

576 

654 

North  Battleford . 

45 

44 

51 

554 

399 

495 

Prince  Albert . 

65 

76 

68 

1,015 

780 

852 

Regina . . 

135 

197 

208 

2,110 

1,691 

1,674 

Saskatoon . 

140 

237 

161 

1,860 

1,578 

1,508 

Swift  Current . 

28 

51 

27 

328 

262 

307 

Weyburn . 

19 

31 

50 

178 

148 

152 

Yorkton . 

64 

83 

61 

873 

665 

746 

Alberta . 

2,041 

2,574 

2,021 

15,938 

13,231 

14,134 

Blairmore . . 

3 

16 

12 

382 

296 

247 

Calgary . 

623 

794 

606 

5,470 

4,470 

4,764 

Drumheller . 

37 

47 

24 

184 

156 

183 

Edmonton . 

1,051 

1,184 

901 

7,116 

6,063 

6,444 

Edson . 

14 

29 

14 

332 

269 

325 

Lethbridge . 

125 

181 

201 

1,232 

869 

925 

Medicine  Hat . 

106 

162 

179 

573 

611 

650 

Red  Deer . 

82 

161 

84 

649 

497 

596 

British  Columbia . 

1,151 

1,448 

1,374 

47,382 

44,349 

43,888 

Chilliwack . 

32 

53 

27 

1,139 

1,169 

1,087 

Courtenay . 

5 

13 

13 

606 

680 

746 

Cranbrook . 

19 

19 

33 

445 

350 

44S 

Dawson  Creek . 

22 

28 

22 

706 

526 

513 

Duncan . 

13 

29 

37 

654 

681 

493 

Kamloops . 

8 

11 

30 

865 

735 

772 

Kelowna . 

9 

16 

16 

630 

400 

376 

Kitimat. . 

1 

4 

42 

287 

233 

474 

Mission  City . 

20 

12 

5 

732 

640 

769 

Nanaimo . 

1 

13 

21 

947 

1,024 

1,071 

Nelson . 

9 

20 

22 

472 

413 

509 

New  Westminster . 

142 

165 

147 

6, 7S9 

6,229 

5,941 

Penticton . 

12 

11 

6 

622 

502 

489 

Port  Alberni . 

18 

38 

91 

598 

647 

1,317 

Prince  George . 

40 

50 

53 

2,218 

1,429 

1,597 

Prince  Rupert . 

13 

23 

33 

1,381 

1,003 

1,251 

Princeton . 

3 

7 

3 

159 

155 

221 

Trail . 

32 

32 

14 

448 

412 

439 

Vancouver . 

609 

662 

563 

22,648 

22,785 

21,461 

Vernon . 

5 

25 

12 

767 

593 

694 

Victoria . 

119 

186 

164 

3,882 

3,515 

2,907 

Whitehorse . 

19 

31 

20 

387 

228 

313 

Canada . 

16,871 

20,815 

20,797 

371,102 

335,549 

305,030 

Men . 

7,319 

9,385 

9,751 

255,451 

228,426 

218,449 

Women . 

9,552 

11,430 

11,046 

115,711 

107,123 

86,581 

(')  Preliminary,  subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


TABLE  D-5.— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 
1953—1958 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1957  (10  months) . 

1958  (10  months) . 

993,406 

861.588 

953,576 

1,046,979 

877,704 

763,048 

712,884 

661,167 

545.452 

642,726 

748,464 

586.780 

514,365 

465,889 

332,239 

316,136 

310,850 

298,515 

290.924 

248,683 

246,995 

76,913 

67,893 

67,619 

68.522 

59,412 

51,061 

46,597 

259,874 

209,394 

222,370 

252,783 

215,335 

186,824 

169,089 

342,678 

277,417 

343,456 

379,085 

309,077 

268,260 

243,334 

201,670 
175,199 
178,015 
210, 1S9 
185,962 
162,258 
151,840 

112,271 

131,685 

142,116 

136,400 

107,918 

94,645 

102,024 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l.— BENEFICIARIES  AND  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  BY  PROVINCE, 

OCTOBER  1958 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Estimated 
Average 
Number  of 
Beneficiaries 
Per  Week 
(in  thousands) 

Number 
Commencing 
Benefit  on 
Initial  and 
Renewal 
Claims 

Weeks 

Paid 

Amount 

of 

Benefit 

Paid 

$ 

4.3 

18,775 

391,060 

0.7 

2,919 

52,432 

10.7 

47,077 

944,359 

7.7 

34,005 

672,630 

71.9 

316,474 

6,650,956 

81.6 

358,933 

7,535,349 

7.2 

31,777 

612,930 

3.7 

16,345 

328,367 

7.3 

31,846 

644,799 

25.6 

112,766 

2,440,561 

Total,  Canada,  October  1958 . 

220.7 

224.0 

970,917 

940,861 

780,961 

20,273,443 

19,854,067 

177.5 

16,331,548 

TABLE  E-2 CLAIMANTS  HAVING  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  IN  THE  “LIVE 
FILE”  ON  THE  LAST  WORKING  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH,  BY"  DURATION,  AND  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  PERCENTAGE  POSTAL,  BAT  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  OCTOBER,  1958 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

claimants 

Duration  on  the  Register  (weeks) 

Percent¬ 

age 

Postal 

2  or 
Less 

3-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-16 

17-20 

Over 

20 

Canada . 

323,530 

29.7 

Male . 

226,527 

Not  Available 

31.3 

Female . 

97,003 

26.0 

Excluding  T . 

293,160 

107,202 

38,394 

45,992 

27,287 

19,739 

13,934 

40.612 

28.9 

Prairie  M . 

206,735 

82,554 

28,305 

32,002 

18,217 

12,411 

8,241 

25,005 

30.0 

Provinces  I' . 

86,425 

24,648 

10,089 

13,990 

9,070 

7,328 

5,693 

15,607 

26.2 

Newfoundland . 

8,258 

3,065 

1,194 

1,382 

850 

462 

248 

1,057 

68.8 

Male . 

7,305 

2,837 

1,094 

1,223 

756 

366 

187 

842 

71.4 

Female . 

953 

228 

100 

159 

94 

96 

61 

215 

48.9 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . . 

918 

290 

120 

135 

82 

100 

68 

123 

61.2 

Male . 

607 

228 

77 

86 

44 

53 

35 

84 

69.2 

Female . 

311 

62 

43 

49 

38 

47 

33 

39 

45.7 

Nova  Scotia . 

13,808 

4,552 

1,600 

2,009 

1,255 

1,025 

672 

2,695 

39.0 

Male . 

10,826 

3,  S40 

1,264 

1,483 

950 

738 

469 

2,082 

39.7 

Female . 

2,982 

712 

336 

526 

305 

287 

203 

613 

36.6 

New  Brunswick . 

11,564 

4,413 

1,453 

1,614 

1,174 

7S1 

555 

1,574 

53.1 

Male . 

8,829 

3,613 

1,173 

1,190 

882 

508 

341 

1,122 

56.4 

Female . 

2,735 

SOO 

2S0 

424 

292 

273 

214 

452 

42.7 

Quebec . 

100,322 

34,557 

12,705 

16,244 

10,619 

7,782 

5,063 

13,352 

27.7 

Male . 

70,150 

25,809 

9,365 

11,558 

7,342 

5,151 

3,030 

7,895 

29.4 

Female . 

30,172 

8,748 

3,340 

4,686 

3,277 

2,631 

2,033 

5,457 

24.0 

Ontario . 

120,875 

46,257 

16,238 

18,852 

9,848 

7,013 

5,367 

17,300 

25.2 

Male . 

82,888 

35,476 

11,666 

12,760 

5,978 

4,002 

2,981 

10,025 

24.7 

Female . 

37,987 

10,781 

4,572 

6,092 

3,870 

3,011 

2,386 

7,275 

26.4 

Manitoba . 

10,518 

Male . 

6,708 

Female . 

3,810 

16.5 

Saskatchewan . 

6,248 

Male . 

4,118 

Not  Available 

52  5 

Female . 

2,130 

31.7 

Alberta . 

13.604 

Male . 

8,966 

Female . 

4,638 

21.6 

British  Columbia . 

37,415 

14,068 

5,084 

1  5,756 

3,459 

2,576 

1,961 

4  511 

26  2 

Male . 

26,130 

10,751 

3,666 

3,702 

2,265 

1,593 

1,198 

2  955 

27  0 

Female . 

11,285 

3.317 

1,418 

2,054 

1,194 

983 

763 

1,556 

24.7 

October 
31,  1957 
Total 
claimants 


268,005 

198,054 

69,951 


242,316 

179,382 

62,934 


7,192 

6,609 

583 

871 

628 

243 

11,854 

9,780 

2,074 

12.S44 

10,342 

2,502 

76,529 

55,421 

21,108 

95,444 

67,004 

28,440 

8,777 

5,805 

2,972 

5,188 

3,740 

1,448 

11,724 

9,127 

2,597 

37,582 

29,598 

7,984 
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TABLE  E-3.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCE 

OCTOBER,  1958 

Soubce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  and  Claims  Pending  at 
End  of  Month 

Total* 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

off 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

5,164 

426 

8,906 

6.426 

52,661 

75, 148 
6,647 
3,979 

S.  805 
23,053 

2,905 

2S1 

3,937 

4,115 

31,302 

43,118 

4,165 

2,678 

5,396 

12,828 

2,259 

145 

4,969 

2,311 

21,359 

32,030 

2,482 

1,301 

3,409 

10,225 

4,865 

356 

8,707 

5,953 

49,689 

75,508 

5,823 

3,483 

7,459 

23,317 

3,346 

273 

6,919 

4,151 

37,792 

55,994 

4,107 

2,407 

5,483 

16,457 

1,519 

83 

1,788 

1,802 

11,897 

19,514 

1,716 

1,076 

1,976 

6,860 

1,391 

137 

1,653 

1,517 

12,596 

15,683 

1,754 

1,138 

3,073 

5,361 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total,  Canada,  October  1958. . . 
Total,  Canada,  September  1958 
Total,  Canada,  October  1957. . . 

191,215 

157,556 

167,363 

110,725 

86,093 

97,249 

80,490 

71,463 

70,114 

185,160 

151,336 

152,273 

136,929 

117,134 

118,252 

48,231 

34,202 

34,021 

44,303 

38,244 

47,030 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  26,479. 

t  In  addition,  25,459  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  2,167  were  special  requests  not  granted  and  1,316  were 
appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  4,545  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-4  —  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 


Beginning  of: 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants 

3,874,400 

3,519,800 

282,600 

3,919,000 

3,624,400 

294,600 

3,931,000 

3,630,200 

300, S00 

July  .  .  . 

4,055,000 

3,609,500 

445,500 

4,059,000 

3,507,900 

551,100 

4,107,000 

3,384,700 

722,300 

April . 

March . 

February . 

4,205,000 

4,216,000 

4,208,000 

4,236,000 

3,345,400 

3,346,700 

3,373,500 

3,491,800 

859,600 

869,300 

834,500 

744,200 

4,037,000 

3,633,700 

403,300 

3,980,000 

3,712,000 

268,000 

October . 

3,989,000 

3,762,500 

226,500 
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F — Prices 

TABLE  F-l.— TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


- — - 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

operation 

Other 
Commodi¬ 
ties  and 
Services 

1951 — Year . 

113.7 

117.0 

114.4 

109.8 

113.1 

111.5 

1952 — Year . 

116.5 

116.8 

120.2 

111.8 

116.2 

116.0 

1953 — Year . 

115.5 

112.6 

123.6 

110.1 

117.0 

115.8 

1954 — Year . 

116.2 

112.2 

126.5 

109.4 

117.4 

117.4 

1955 — Year . 

116.4 

112.1 

129.4 

108.0 

116.4 

118.1 

1956 — Year . 

118.1 

113.4 

132.5 

108.6 

117.1 

120.9 

1957 — November . 

123.3 

120.2 

136.3 

109.8 

120.5 

127.7 

December . 

123.1 

118.8 

136.7 

109.9 

120.6 

128.4 

1958 — January . 

123.4 

119.4 

136.6 

108.8 

120.8 

129.1 

February . 

123.7 

119.9 

136.9 

108.8 

120.8 

129.5 

March . 

124.3 

121.3 

137.1 

109.5 

121.1 

129.6 

April . 

125.2 

123.4 

137.6 

109.8 

121.3 

130.1 

May . 

125.1 

122.7 

137.9 

110.0 

120.7 

130  6 

June . 

125.1 

122.7 

138.3 

109.7 

120.6 

130.7 

July . 

124.7 

121.4 

138.4 

109.9 

120.6 

130.4 

August . 

125.2 

122.6 

139.1 

109.6 

120.5 

130.6 

September . 

125.6 

122.9 

139.4 

109.5 

120.8 

131.5 

October . 

126.0 

123.4 

139.6 

109.9 

121.3 

131.8 

November . 

126.3 

123.2 

139.8 

110.4 

121.5 

133.1 

December . 

126.2 

122.2 

139.9 

110.5 

122.0 

133.4 

TABLE  F-2— CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  NOVEMBER  1958 

(1949  =  100) 


Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

House¬ 

hold 

Operation 

Other 

Com¬ 

modities 

and 

Service 

November 

1957 

October 

1958 

November 

1958 

(0  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

109.8 

112.7 

112.6 

109.5 

114.2 

103.3 

108.7 

124.0 

Halifax . 

121.2 

123.7 

124.3 

118.3 

131.8 

116.0 

126.4 

132.7 

Saint  John . 

123.4 

126.2 

126.7 

121.2 

135.4 

116.7 

122 . 6 

138.6 

Montreal . 

123.8 

126.6 

127.2 

128.2 

143.0 

107.8 

118.6 

133.2 

Ottawa . 

124.4 

126.4 

126.5 

121.3 

146.4 

113.0 

119.5 

133  5 

Toronto . 

126.4 

128.9 

129.4 

122.0 

154.0 

113.7 

122.0 

136  2 

Winnipeg . 

121.2 

123.5 

123.8 

121.7 

131.0 

116  6 

118  0 

120  2 

Saskatoon — Regina . 

120.2 

123.1 

123.0 

122 . 1 

121.5 

118  7 

128  2 

127  0 

E  dmonton — Calgary . 

119.9 

122  4 

122.7 

120.1 

125.1 

115.7 

121  0 

120  0 

Vancouver . 

123.6 

126.7 

127.5 

125.6 

137.8 

114.7 

128.7 

131.5 

N.B. — Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  prices 
actual  levels  of  prices  as  between  cities. 

(’)  St.  John’s  index  on  the  base  June  1951  =  100. 


over  time  in  each  city  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 

TABLE  G-l.— STRIKES  ANI)  LOCKOUTS  JANUARY-NOVEMBER  1957-1958(a) 

Preliminary,  subject  to  revision 


Month 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Workers  on  Strike 
or  Locked  Out 

Time  Loss 

Beginning 

During 

Month 

Total 

During 

Month 

In 

Stoppages 

Beginning 

During 

Month 

In  All 
Stoppages 
During 
Month 

In 

Man-Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Estimated 

Working 

Time 

1958 

January . 

23(b) 

23 

9.364(b) 

9,364 

169,880 

0.18 

February . 

19 

31 

6,506 

13,921 

63,400 

0.07 

March . 

26 

39 

13,173 

15,196 

132,325 

0. 14 

April . 

23 

32 

5,983 

11,964 

122,470 

0.13 

May . 

19 

33 

6,165 

8,238 

71,620 

0.07 

June . 

21 

40 

3,229 

7,845 

106,435 

0.11 

July . 

26 

46 

2,089 

6.078 

84,330 

0.08 

August . 

25 

54 

15,530 

18,495 

255,360 

0.25 

September . 

26 

56 

30,900 

46,944 

496,780 

0.49 

October . 

19 

48 

2,052 

40,037 

828,890 

0.83 

November . 

28 

49 

4,733 

25,398 

257,525 

0.25 

Cumulative  Totals . 

255 

99,724 

2,689,015 

0.22 

1957 

January . 

24(b) 

24 

7.477(b) 

7,477 

52,680 

0.06 

February . 

17 

27 

5,797 

8,080 

49,130 

0.05 

March . 

32 

45 

6,585 

9,912 

71,430 

0.08 

April . 

15 

31 

6,158 

8,022 

51,820 

0,06 

May . 

30 

40 

14.051 

15,393 

144.700 

0.15 

June . 

22 

45 

7,519 

18,520 

221,850 

0.22 

July . 

12 

34 

2,481 

16,298 

237,740 

0.24 

August . 

25 

42 

7,044 

14.532 

187,450 

0.19 

September . 

28 

49 

11,031 

20,650 

190.045 

0.18 

October . 

22 

48 

9,337 

14, 107 

128,275 

0.13 

November . 

16 

38 

8,493 

12,321 

119,125 

0.11 

Cumulative  Totals . 

243 

85,973 

1,454,245 

0.12 

(a)  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout  or  an  industrial  condition  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded 
together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the  Department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or 
more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Strikes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less 
than  six  employees  are  not  included  in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate 
record  of  such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department.  The  records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of^  omissions  of 
strikes  of  importance.  Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  for  a  short  period  of  time  is 
frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 

(b)  Strikes  unconcluded  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 
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Commencing  in  November  1958 
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H — Industrial  Accidents 

TABLE  H-l.— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  THIRD 
QUARTER  OF  1958  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES 

Note:  The  methods  of  preparing  these  figures  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue  in  an  article  entitled  “Fatal  In¬ 
dustrial  Accidents  in  Canada”. 


Cause 

Agriculture 

Logging 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

Mining  and  Quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Public  Utilities 

T  r  anspor  tation , 

Storage  and 

Communications 

Trade 

Finance 

Service 

Unclassified 

Total 

Striking  Against  or  Stepping  on  Objects . 

i 

1 

Struck  by . 

5 

14 

1 

12 

8 

18 

i 

9 

4 

1 

73 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

6 

7 

2 

1 

20 

3 

14 

10 

6 

11 

1 

2 

2 

49 

4 

1 

3 

5 

4 

0 

1 

20 

Collisions,  Derailments,  Wrecks,  etc . 

15 

4 

2 

9 

5 

6 

i 

20 

5 

5 

72 

6 

4 

5 

1 

6 

26 

2 

6 

4 

60 

1 

1 

2 

6 

4 

5 

1 

6 

25 

2 

6 

3 

58 

3 

J 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

14 

2 

7 

1 

1 

11 

5 

1 

4 

10 

10 

1 

1 

32 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

Total,  Third  Quarter — 1958 . 

38 

24 

9 

28 

37 

71 

14 

41 

13 

1 

19 

295 

Total,  Third  Quarter — 1957 . 

32 

34 

7 

47 

47 

108 

17 

43 

15 

30 

380 

TABLE  H-2.— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  BY  PROVINCE  AND  GROUPS  OF 
INDUSTRIES  DURING  THE  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1958 


Industry 

Nfld. 

t—4 

W 

Ph‘ 

N.S. 

N.B. 

6 

Z3 

a 

a 

O 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

N.W.T. 

Total 

i 

2 

i 

15 

2 

3 

8 

6 

38 

2 

5 

1 

16 

24 

2 

2 

5 

9 

1 

4 

11 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

28 

1 

i 

1 

6 

16 

2 

2 

2 

6 

37 

2 

i 

2 

14 

27 

3 

5 

9 

8 

71 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

14 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Com- 

i 

1 

8 

18 

1 

2 

4 

5 

1 

41 

1 

6 

3 

1 

2 

13 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

10 

19 

7 

i 

4 

8 

39 

109 

16 

18 

28 

61 

4 

295* 

*Of  this  total  225  fatalities  were  reported  by  the  various  provincial  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards,  and  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners;  details  of  the  remaining  70  were  obtained  from  other  non-official  sources. 
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Here's  VALUE 


A  50%  Reduction  under  This  Special 

GROUP  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 

A  12  MONTHS7  SUBSCRIPTION 


TO  THE 


LABOUR  GAZETTE 

$1.00 

FOR  GROUPS  OF  FIVE  OR  MORE  SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut  the  regular  price  in  half  by  ordering  five  or  more  subscriptions  at  the 
same  time.  This  offer  is  designed  so  that  a  union  local  can  subscribe  for 
its  members,  a  company  for  its  foremen  and  personnel  officers,  a  university 
class  for  all  students  in  labour  relations,  labour  law,  or  labour  economics. 

T 


A  list  of  names  anti  addresses  of  subscribers  must  accompany  each  order 


▼ 

Send  remittance  by  cheque  or  postal  money  order,  payable  to  the 
Receiver  General  of  Canada,  to  Circulation  Manager,  Labour  Gazette, 

Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
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CURRENT  MANPOWER  AND  LABOUR 
RELATIONS  REVIEW 


ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH  FEBRUARY  15,  1959 

Current  Manpower  Situation 

The  usual  winter  layoffs  resulted  in  an  employment  drop  of  142,000 
between  early  December  and  mid-January.  This  brought  the  estimated  total 
of  persons  with  jobs  to  5,538,000,  about  88,000  more  than  a  year  before. 
Seasonal  slackness  in  trade,  construction,  agriculture  and  manufacturing 
accounted  for  most  of  the  decline  in  January.  In  almost  all  of  these  industries 
(trade  was  an  exception)  the  decline  was  relatively  small.  In  fact,  the  total 
decrease  was  smaller  than  in  any  comparable  month  of  the  past  four  years. 
Non-farm  employment  was  up  some  119,000  and  farm  employment  down 
31,000  compared  with  January  1958. 

After  correcting  for  seasonal  changes,  the  employment  estimate  was  for 
the  first  time  above  the  previous  high  of  September  1957.  This  rise  represents 
a  fairly  sharp  change  from  the  fluctuating  but  generally  stable  level  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  last  half  of  1958.  It  reflects,  in  part,  the  upswing  in  activity 
following  the  fourth  quarter  strike  settlements,  particularly  those  involving 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  and  the  International  Nickel  Company. 

In  addition,  there  are  indications  of  a  more  general  strengthening  in 
demand.  Labour  income,  on  a  seasonally-adjusted  basis,  rose  more  sharply 
in  November  than  it  has  for  more  than  a  year  and  retail  sales  in  the  fourth 
quarter  were  6  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  third  quarter;  motor  vehicles 
played  an  important  part  in  this  rise,  sales  being  up  18  per  cent.  Exports 
also  showed  some  strengthening  in  the  fourth  quarter.  In  December  there  were 
substantial  gains  from  a  year  earlier  in  exports  of  newsprint,  woodpulp,  lumber, 
zinc  and  uranium. 

The  increase  in  export  and  domestic  demand  for  lumber,  pulp  and 
newsprint  has  reacted  on  the  logging  industry.  In  British  Columbia  particularly, 
logging  employment  is  sharply  higher  than  last  year,  and  although  most  camps 
were  shut  down  by  the  weather  in  January,  an  early  upturn  was  expected. 
In  Eastern  Canada  activity  in  the  woods  has  been  higher  than  last  winter 
in  most  parts  of  Quebec  but  lower  in  other  provinces. 

As  outlined  more  fully  below,  the  construction  industry  has  shown  con¬ 
siderably  more  strength  this  winter  than  last.  The  main  sustaining  force 
continues  to  be  the  high  level  of  housebuilding,  but  there  are  some  signs  of  a 
pickup  in  the  non-residential  sector. 

A  fairly  marked  rise  in  the  production  of  automobiles  and  other  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  together  with  the  strike  settlements,  has  been  the  important 
source  of  improvement  in  the  manufacturing  employment  picture. 
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The  inventory  reduction  in  over-all 
terms  that  had  been  in  progress  for  about 
a  year  came  to  a  halt  in  the  last  half 
of  1958.  This  is  now  helping  the  pick-up 
in  business  conditions.  In  consumer  goods 
manufacturing  generally,  employers  have 
expressed  confidence  that  high  levels  of 
production  and  employment  will  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  first  part  of  1959.  Less 
optimism  prevailed  among  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  producer  goods,  notably  in  ship¬ 
building,  railway  rolling  stock,  aircraft, 
machinery  and  heavy  electrical  apparatus. 
Layoffs  during  January  were  small  and 
scattered  but  few  employers  in  these 
industries  looked  for  large  employment 
gains  in  the  near  future. 

Unemployment,  although  still  sub¬ 
stantial,  continued  to  rise  more  slowly 
than  last  year.  The  number  of  persons 
without  jobs  and  seeking  work  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  538,000  in  January,  98,000 
more  than  in  December  and  11,000 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The  number 
seeking  work  was  8.9  per  cent  of  the 
labour  force  compared  with  8.8  per  cent  a  year  earlier.  Those  on  temporary 
layoffs  numbered  39,000,  some  13,000  fewer  than  a  year  ago.  The  number 
working  less  than  a  full  week  because  of  short  time  and  turnover  was  down  to 
78,000  from  104,000  last  January. 

The  relatively  high  level  of  unemployment  that  has  prevailed  since  the 
beginning  of  1958  is  reflected  in  the  current  estimates  of  duration  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Out  of  the  estimated  total  of  538,000  jobless  in  January  1959,  some 
151,000  or  28  per  cent  had  been  looking  for  work  for  more  than  three 
months,  and  58,000  (11  per  cent)  had  been  seeking  work  for  more  than  six 
months.  A  year  earlier,  112,000  (21  per  cent)  had  been  seeking  work  for 
more  than  three  months  and  31,000  (6  per  cent)  for  more  than  six  months. 
Both  years  compared  unfavourably  with  the  busy  winter  of  1956-57;  in 
January  1957,  only  3  per  cent  of  a  much  smaller  total  number  of  job  seekers 
were  out  of  work  for  more  than  six  months. 

Construction  in  1958 

Construction  employment  was  maintained  at  a  high  level  in  1958,  despite 
the  downward  pressures  in  some  sectors  of  the  industry.  The  estimated  value 
of  all  types  of  construction  amounted  to  more  than  $7  billion,  an  increase 
of  3  per  cent  over  1957.  Construction  employment  averaged  an  estimated 
433,000  for  the  year,  down  a  little  more  than  2  per  cent  from  the  year  before, 
but  almost  4  per  cent  higher  than  in  1956. 

The  composition  of  the  construction  program  changed  considerably  during 
1958.  Industrial  and  commercial  structures  and  pipeline  construction  regis¬ 
tered  fairly  sharp  declines,  reversing  the  pattern  of  the  past  few  years.  Residen¬ 
tial  and  institutional  building,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  prominant  advances. 


LABOUR  FORCE  TRENDS  -  CANADA 
- 1957  -  1958  *  1959 
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Housing  accounted  for  28  per  cent  of 
total  construction  expenditures  in  1958. 

In  the  previous  year  this  sector  of  con¬ 
struction  constituted  only  23  per  cent  of 
the  total  program.  Housing  starts  soared 
to  163,000  units  during  the  year,  about 
18  per  cent  higher  than  the  previous 
record  in  1955.  Outlays  for  waterworks, 
sewers  and  land  development  increased 
markedly  during  1958  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  expansion  in  housing. 

Weaknesses  in  the  resource-based 
industries  were  responsible  for  a  sharp 
decline  in  investment  in  the  business  sec¬ 
tor.  Outlays  in  the  forest  and  mineral 
products  industries  were  only  about  half 
as  large  as  in  1957.  Fuel  and  power 
showed  a  more  moderate  decline  of  11 
per  cent.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
these  four  industry  groups  were  prin¬ 
cipally  responsible  for  the  investment 
expansion  during  1956  and  1957.  The 
recent  decline  in  investment  in  the  com¬ 
modity-producing  industries  was  brought 
about  by  an  easing  in  world  demand  for 
certain  primary  manufactured  products,  notably  base  metals.  Consequently, 
any  upturn  in  this  sector  of  construction  will  be  conditioned  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  external  influences.  Outlays  for  fuel  and  power  facilities  declined 
during  1958,  projects  undertaken  during  the  year  not  being  as  large  as  those 
which  were  completed. 

Public  works  expenditures  were  an  important  source  of  employment 
strength  during  the  past  year.  Outlays  by  federal,  provincial  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  were  estimated  to  have  risen  close  to  7  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
Larger  expenditures  by  government  enterprises  and  increased  outlays  on 
municipal  waterworks,  sewage  systems,  bridges  and  government  office  buildings 
accounted  for  most  of  the  increase.  Street  and  highway  construction,  which 
accounts  for  more  than  one-third  of  total  investment  in  the  public  sector, 
was  maintained  at  much  the  same  level  as  in  previous  years. 

The  shift  in  emphasis  in  the  type  of  construction  carried  out  in  1958 
was  accompanied  by  important  regional  and  local  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  the  program.  Urban  development  accounted  for  a  larger  share  of  total 
construction  expenditures  last  year,  in  contrast  with  rural  and  resources  develop¬ 
ment,  which  highlighted  the  investment  pattern  of  earlier  years.  These 
changes  in  the  make-up  of  the  program  provided  a  more  uniform  distribution 
of  job  opportunities  and  resulted  in  a  greater  utilization  of  local  labour. 

The  construction  labour  force  showed  a  more  normal  growth  pattern  in 
1958  after  the  rapid  rate  of  expansion  in  the  previous  year,  an  expansion 
made  possible,  in  part,  by  heavy  immigration  and,  in  part,  by  the  relatively 
high  wage  scale  prevailing  in  the  industry.  Average  hourly  earnings  in  building 
and  engineering  construction  rose  to  $1.93  in  1958,  which  was  28  cents  higher 
than  average  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PAID  WORKERS  IN  THE 
FOUR  LABOUR  MARKET  CATEGORIES 


Feb.  1, 
1959 


Feb.  1, 
1958 
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Current  Situation  and  Outlook 

While  average  employment  in  the  construction  industry  was  slightly  lower 
in  1958  than  in  1957,  the  decline  this  winter  has  been  much  smaller.  By 
mid-January  1959,  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  construction  was 
estimated  to  be  9,000  higher  than  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  and 
unemployment  among  construction  workers  was  considerably  lower  than  a 
year  earlier.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  number  of  construction  workers 
registered  at  National  Employment  Service  offices  was  4,000  lower  than  a 
year  before;  the  reduction  was  most  apparent  among  skilled  workers. 

A  record  carryover  of  housebuilding  contributed  largely  to  the  recent 
strengthening  in  construction  activity.  At  the  turn  of  the  year  the  number  of 
housing  units  under  construction  was  almost  one-quarter  higher  than  the  year 
before.  Housing  starts  continued  at  a  high  rate,  which  fact  is  of  particular 
importance  to  employment  prospects  later  this  winter.  The  winter  work 
programs  of  the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  governments  provided  addi¬ 
tional  employment  support.  One  aspect  of  the  federal  government’s  Winter 
Work  Program  is  the  building  of  20  fishing  “community  stages”  in  Newfound¬ 
land  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $500,000.  Other  projects  include  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  65  small  post  offices  at  various  centres  across  the  country.  The  winter 
work  program  of  Defence  Construction  Limited  was  estimated  to  be  25-30 
per  cent  larger  than  last  year.  Municipal  winter  work  projects  are  expected 
to  provide  jobs  for  some  25,000  additional  workers  this  season. 

The  outlook  for  1959  is  for  a  construction  program  not  very  different 
from  last  year  in  volume.  The  record  volume  of  new  houses  started  in  recent 
months  assures  a  high  level  of  employment  in  this  large  section  of  the 
construction  industry  through  most  of  the  year.  The  increase  in  new  houses, 
in  turn,  will  necessitate  additional  outlays  on  community  services,  roads  and 
highways,  commercial  enterprises  and  institutions.  Expansion  will  be  slowed 
down  by  the  completion  of  such  projects  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the 
Trans-Canada  pipeline  and  uranium  mining  developments,  and  the  reduced 
number  of  large  new  projects  to  replace  them.  However,  significant  gains  in 
investment  have  been  apparent  in  other  parts  of  the  business  sector;  these 
may  well  become  more  widespread  as  recovery  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  gains  momentum. 


LABOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Labour  Market  Areas 

Labour  Surplus* 

Approximate 

Balance* 

Labour  Shortage* 

i 

2 

3 

4 

Feb.  1, 
1959 

Feb.  1, 
1958 

Feb.  1, 
1959 

Feb.  1, 
1958 

Feb.  1, 
1959 

Feb.  1, 
1958 

Feb.  1, 
1959 

Feb.  1, 
1958 

Metropolitan . 

8 

10 

4 

2 

Major  Industrial . . 

18 

20 

8 

6 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Major  Agricultural . 

8 

9 

6 

5 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Minor . 

44 

47 

13 

10 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Total . 

78 

86 

31 

23 

1 

1 

— 

— 

*  See  inside  back  cover,  October  1958  issue. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 


(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  February  10,  1959) 


Principal  Items 

Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 
From 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Jan.  17 

6,076,000 

0.7 

+ 

1.7 

Total  persons  with  jobs . 

Jan.  17 

5,538,000 

— 

2.5 

+ 

1.6 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

Jan.  17 

4,825,000 

— 

1.2 

+ 

2.8 

At  work  less  than  35  hours . 

•Tan.  17 

532,000 

— 

14.8 

4.7 

With  jobs  but  not  at  work . 

Jan.  17 

181,000 

+ 

5.2 

- 

8.6 

With  jobs  but  on  short  time . 

Jan.  17 

54,000 

+ 

20.0 

29.0 

On  temporary  layoff  for  the  full  week . 

Jan.  17 

40,000 

+ 

48.1 

- 

23.1 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work . 

Jan.  17 

538,000 

+ 

22.3 

+ 

2.1 

Persons  with  jobs  in  agriculture . 

Jan.  17 

605,000 

_ 

4.4 

_ 

4.9 

Persons  with  jobs  in  non-agriculture . 

Jan.  17 

4,933,000 

— 

2.3 

+ 

2.5 

Total  paid  workers . 

Jan.  17 

4,480,000 

- 

2.6 

+ 

2.5 

Registered  for  work,  NES  (b) 

Atlantic . 

Jan.  15 

104,700 

+ 

46.0 

— 

4.9 

Quebec . . 

Jan.  15 

249,000 

+ 

41.6 

— 

0.9 

Ontario . 

Jan.  15 

230, 100 

+ 

28.9 

— 

1.4 

Prairie . 

Jan.  15 

104,900 

+ 

31.9 

— 

3.3 

Pacific . 

Jan.  15 

87,000 

+ 

26.6 

— 

12.8 

Total,  all  regions . 

Jan.  15 

775,700 

+ 

35.1 

— 

3.4 

Claimants  for  Unemployment  Insurance  bene- 

fit . 

Dec.  31 

714,954 

+ 

70.5 

— 

3.9 

Amount  of  benefit  payments . 

December 

$33,558,826 

+ 

58.8 

+ 

5.1 

Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

Dec.  1 

119.1 

— 

0.8 

— 

2.8 

Manufacturing  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

Dec.  1 

109.6 

— 

0.5 

— 

3.3 

Immigration . 

1st  9  mos. 

100,131 

— 

59.0(c) 

Destined  to  the  labour  force . 

1st  9  mos. 

52,455 

— 

61.3  (c) 

Conciliation  Services 

Number  of  cases  in  progress . 

November 

845 

— 

2.7 

+ 

35.6 

Number  of  workers  involved . 

November 

216,224 

+ 

6.3 

+ 

163.2 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

No.  of  strikes  and  lockouts . 

January 

38 

+  22.6 

+ 

65.2 

No.  of  workers  involved . 

January 

13,739 

+ 

75.8 

+ 

46.7 

No.  of  days  lost . 

January 

158,730 

— 

34.7 

— 

6.6 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

Dec.  1 

.$71.56 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

3.4 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Dec.  1 

$1.67 

+ 

1.0 

+ 

2.3 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

Dec.  1 

40.9 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.7 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Dec.  1 

$68 . 38 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

3.0 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949  =  100) . 

Jan.  1 

126.1 

— 

0.1 

+ 

2.2 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949  =  100). 

Dec.  1 

129.9 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

0.5 

Total  labour  income . $000,000 

November 

1,386 

— 

0  3 

+ 

3.0 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1949  =  100) . 

December 

148.2 

— 

6.9 

+ 

3.9 

Manufacturing . 

December 

132.6 

— 

8.8 

+ 

3.9 

Durables . 

December 

130.2 

— 

6.7 

+ 

1 .2 

Non-Durables . 

December 

134.6 

— 

10.5 

+ 

6.2 

(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from  Labour  Force,  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also  inside  back  cover,  October  issue. 

(b)  See  inside  back  cover,  October  issue. 

(c)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year  with  total  for  same  period 
previous  year. 
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Manpower  Situation  in  Local  Areas 

ATLANTIC 

A  further  employment  decline 
occurred  in  the  Atlantic  region  during 
January  as  the  level  of  seasonal  activity 
approached  its  annual  low  point.  The 
construction  industry  accounted  for  most 
of  the  employment  decline  during  the 
month,  though  seasonal  slackening  also 
occurred  in  fishing  and  certain  parts  of 
manufacturing.  Strike  activity  interrupted 
logging  operations  in  Newfoundland, 
principally  in  the  Grand  Falls  area  where 
the  dispute  resulted  in  the  closure  of  all 
logging  camps  operated  by  the  Anglo- 
Newfoundland  Development  Company. 
Elsewhere  in  the  region  the  logging 
industry  was  quite  active.  Total  manufac¬ 
turing  employment  changed  very  little 
during  the  month  as  employment  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  transportation  equipment  industry  was  largely  offset  by  a  number 
of  small  layoffs  in  other  parts  of  manufacturing. 

Persons  with  jobs  were  estimated  at  456,000  in  mid-January,  some 
12,000  fewer  than  in  mid-December  but  7,000  more  than  a  year  before.  The 
year-to-year  employment  gain  was  largely  concentrated  in  forestry  and  con¬ 
struction.  Manufacturing  employment  continued  below  the  corresponding  date 
in  1958  owing  to  weaknesses  in  the  pulp  and  paper  and  steel  products 
industries. 

Unemployment  increased  more  slowly  in  January  than  in  the  same  month 
last  year.  The  increase  in  unemployment  was  fairly  evenly  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  region.  At  February  1,  the  area  classification  was  unchanged  from  a 
month  earlier  and  a  year  before.  Nineteen  of  the  21  areas  were  in  the 
substantial  surplus  category;  two  were  in  moderate  surplus. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Halifax  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  held  up  fairly  well 
in  this  area  despite  severe  winter  weather  conditions.  The  construction  industry 
was  more  active  than  a  year  ago  and  prospects  were  good  that  this  trend 
would  continue.  Municipal  winter  work  projects  together  with  a  heavy  carry¬ 
over  of  work  under  construction  at  the  end  of  1958  resulted  in  total  construction 
employment  being  about  5  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Lumber 
production  reached  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  last  year,  principally  because 
of  an  improvement  in  the  domestic  lumber  market.  Total  manufacturing 
employment  changed  little  during  the  month;  it  was  at  about  the  same  level 
as  a  year  ago.  The  Halifax  shipyards  recalled  some  150  workers  in  January 
but  the  improvement  in  this  industry  was  largely  offset  by  lay-offs  at  the 
local  pulp  mill. 


LABOUR  FORCE  TRENDS  -  ATLANTIC 
-  1957  - 1958  -  1959 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS-FEBRUARY  1,  1959 


METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(laE>our  force  75,000  or  more) 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 


MODERATE 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 


APPROXIMATE 

BALANCE 


Group  1 


Edmonton 

HAMILTON  ^ - 

Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
St.  John’s 

Vancouver-New  Westminster 

WINNIPEG  - 

Windsor 


Group  2 


Calgary 

Halifax 

Ottawa-Hull 

Toronto 


MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000-75,000;  60 
per  cent  or  more  in  non-agri- 
cultural  activity) 


MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 

(labour  force  25,000-75,000;  40 
per  cent  or  more  in  agriculture) 


MINOR  AREAS 
(labour  force  10,000-25,000) 


Corner  Brook 

Cornwall 

F  ar  nham-Granby 

Ft.  William-Pt.  Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac  St. -Jean 

Moncton 

New  Glasgow 

Niagara  Peninsula 

Peterborough 

Rouyn-Val  d’Or 

SARNIA 

Shawinigan 

Sherbrooke 

Sudbury 

Sydney 

TIMMINS-KIRKLAND 
LAKE  ^ 

Trois-Rivieres 


Brantford 

Guelph 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

Oshawa 

Saint  John 

Victoria 


Charlottetown 
CHATHAM  ■<- 

LETHBRIDGE 
North  Battleford 
PRINCE  ALBERT 

Riviere-du-Loup 
Thetford  Mines-Megantic- 
St.-Georges 
Yorkton 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Moose  Jaw 
Red  Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
BELLEVILLE-TRENT  ON 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 

CENTRAL  VANCOUVER 
ISLAND  <- 

Chilliwack 

CRANBROOK  -<- 

Dauphin 
Dawson  Creek 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspe 
Grand  Falls 

KAMLOOPS  <- 

Kentville 
LACHUTE-STE- 
THERESE  — 

LINDSAY  -< — 

Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North  Bay 
Okanagan  Valley 
Owen  Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage  La  Prairie 
Prince  George 
Prince  Rupert 
Quebec  North  Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste.-Agathe-St.-Jerome 
St.  Stephen 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE  < — 
SIMCOE  -< — 

Summerside 

Sorel 

TRAIL-NELSON  - 

Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Weyburn 
Woodstock,  N.B. 

Yarmouth 


Brampton 

Drumheller 

Galt 

Goderich 

Listowel 

Medicine  Hat 

St.-Hyacinthe 

St. -Jean 

St.  Thomas 

Stratford 

Swift  Current 

Walkerton 

Woodstock-Ingersoll 


Group  3 


LABOUR 

SHORTAGE 


Group  4 


Kitimat 


- ^-The  areas  shown  in  capital  letters  are  those  that  have  been  reclassified  during  the  month;  an  arrow  indicates  the  group  from  which  they 

moved.  For  an  explanation  of  the  classification  system  used,  see  inside  back  cover.  October  Lob  issue.  ^  ^ 


St.  John’s  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Seasonal  staff  reductions 
in  the  construction  industry  resulted  in  a  sharp  increase  in  unemployment. 
While  the  volume  of  construction  planned  for  this  winter  was  substantially 
larger  than  last  year,  weather  conditions  hampered  building  activity  throughout 
the  area  during  January.  Manufacturing  employment  showed  little  over-all 
change  during  the  month  as  layoffs  at  the  local  paper  products  plant  were  offset 
by  renewed  activity  in  textiles.  Some  65  workers  were  released  by  Atlantic 
Hardboard  Industries  Limited  following  a  fire  which  completely  destroyed 
the  plant.  Total  industrial  employment  was  virtually  the  same  as  the  year 
before. 

Saint  John  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  increased 
and  unemployment  declined  during  January  following  an  upturn  in  activity 
at  the  Saint  John  Dry  Dock.  The  construction  industry  was  another  major 
source  of  strength.  Registrations  of  construction  workers  declined  during  the 
month,  reversing  the  usual  pattern  at  this  time  of  year.  The  year-to-year 
comparison  shows  a  19-per-cent  decline  in  registrations  of  construction  workers. 
The  over-all  employment  situation  showed  considerable  improvement  over  a 
year  ago. 

QUEBEC 

In  the  week  ending  January  17, 
1959,  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs 
in  the  Quebec  region  was  estimated  at 
1,527,000,  some  51,000  fewer  than  in 
the  previous  month  but  16,000  more 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Most  of  the 
decline  during  January  occurred  in  non¬ 
farm  industries. 

Unemployment  increased  during  the 
month  and  remained  at  a  higher  level 
than  a  year  ago.  Seasonal  declines  in 
outdoor  activities  were  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  over-all  drop  in  employment 
during  the  month.  Severe  weather  con¬ 
ditions  generally  reduced  construction 
activity,  affecting  both  road  and  bridge 
building  and  new  housing.  The  number 
of  residential  units  under  construction, 
however,  was  much  higher  than  a  year  ago.  In  forestry,  employment  remained 
higher  than  in  the  previous  year,  in  spite  of  adverse  weather  conditions  which 
caused  operations  to  slow  down  in  many  areas.  Conditions  in  the  textile 
industry  showed  further  improvement  as  activities  in  both  primary  and 
secondary  textile  plants  increased.  Weaknesses  continued  in  machinery  manu¬ 
facturing,  aircraft,  railway  rolling  stock  and  electrical  apparatus  industries.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  some  rehiring  in  primary  iron  and  steel  plants  and 
in  shipbuilding. 

Employment  in  Quebec  has  been  maintained  at  a  fairly  stable  level  during 
the  past  few  months  as  the  result  of  significant  gains  in  some  of  the  major 
industries.  Forestry,  in  particular,  has  shown  surprising  strength.  From  Novem¬ 
ber  on,  employment  in  this  industry  was  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  though 
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still  low  in  relation  to  previous  years.  However,  the  increase  in  November 
and  December  (contrasting  with  the  declines  of  the  same  months  last  winter) 
did  much  to  ease  unemployment  in  rural  areas. 

The  gain  in  forestry  employment  reflected  increased  export  of  pulp  and 
paper  and  reduced  inventories.  A  substantial  strengthening  has  taken  place 
in  newsprint  production,  which  was  1  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  earlier 
in  October  but  almost  10  per  cent  higher  in  December.  Increased  activity  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  was  also  reflected  in  longer  hours  worked.  In 
October  the  number  of  weekly  hours  worked  in  the  industry  was  one  hour  less 
than  a  year  earlier,  but  by  December  the  work  week  was  one  hour  longer. 

Textiles  was  another  industry  which  has  shown  much  improvement. 
Although  in  October  employment  was  more  than  3.5  per  cent  down  from  a 
year  earlier,  this  difference  had  been  almost  eliminated  by  December,  and 
the  average  work  week  showed  a  gain  of  one-half  hour  over  the  year.  Reports 
from  all  textile  areas  in  the  province  indicate  that  during  January  the  usual 
winter  layoff  period  was  much  shorter  than  last  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  the  classification  of  the  24  areas  in  the 
region  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus 
22  (23);  in  moderate  surplus  2  (1). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Unemployment  rose  in  Mont¬ 
real  during  the  month  and  was  higher  than  last  year  at  this  time.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  1958,  employment,  seasonally  adjusted,  remained  almost 
stationary  in  Montreal,  mainly  because  higher  activity  in  construction  offset 
continuing  weaknesses  in  some  manufacturing  industries.  Although  machinery 
manufacturing,  railway  rolling  stock,  electrical  apparatus  and  aircraft  produc¬ 
tion  declined  further,  primary  and  secondary  textile  plants  showed  improve¬ 
ment. 

Quebec  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Due  to  seasonal  factors,  unem¬ 
ployment  increased  in  the  Quebec  area  but  was  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Industrial 
employment  increased  markedly  during  the  last  quarter  of  1958.  Greatly 
increased  activity  in  forestry  and  a  high  level  in  construction  were  the  main 
contributing  factors. 

ONTARIO 

Employment  in  Ontario  declined  during  the  month  but  the  rate  of 
decline  was  much  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  The  number  of  persons  with 
jobs  at  January  17  was  estimated  to  be  2,102,000,  a  drop  of  30,000  from  the 
previous  month  but  some  22,000  more  than  a  year  ago.  More  than  half  of 
the  month-to-month  decline  occurred  in  non-agricultural  industries;  over  the 
year,  however,  non-agricultural  employment  has  risen  by  40,000  while  farm 
employment  has  declined  by  18,000.  Unemployment  increased  during  the 
month  but,  for  the  first  time  in  almost  two  years,  was  fractionally  lower  than 
a  year  earlier. 

The  decline  in  employment  during  the  month  was  almost  entirely  of  a 
seasonal  nature.  Severe  weather  conditions  sharply  curtailed  outdoor  activities, 
resulting  in  a  decline  in  construction,  particularly  in  the  residential  sector. 
Nevertheless,  housebuilding  in  Ontario  was  at  a  high  level  for  this  time  of  year. 
In  most  areas  construction  activity  is  expected  to  pick  up  sharply  as  soon 
as  weather  conditions  permit.  Employment  cutbacks  also  took  place  in  trade, 
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following  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
high-employment  season.  Manufacturing 
continued  its  upward  trend,  although  it 
has  not  yet  recovered  all  the  ground 
lost  since  last  year. 

The  general  economic  picture  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  brighter  than  in  January  last 
year.  Among  the  leading  industries  which 
report  continuous  monthly  gains,  the 
primary  steel  industry  shows  the  most 
noticeable  recovery;  at  the  end  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  this  industry  was  operating  at 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  capacity.  In  the 
iron  and  steel  products  group,  home 
appliances  and  small  machinery  and 
equipment  showed  new  strength,  and 
production  of  agricultural  implements 
continued  at  a  high  level.  The  automo¬ 
bile  industry  suffered  a  temporary  setback,  due  to  a  strike  at  Chrysler’s 
Windsor  plant;  as  a  result,  January  output  declined  from  the  previous  month 
but  nevertheless  was  5  per  cent  above  last  year’s  level.  The  most  notable 
negative  development  of  the  month  was  the  closing  down  of  part  of  the 
uranium  mines  at  Elliot  Lake,  due  to  overproduction. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Metropolitan  Areas  with  Unchanged  Classification:  Toronto  (Group  2) — 
Adverse  weather  conditions  were  mainly  responsible  for  an  increase  in  regis¬ 
trations  at  National  Employment  Service  offices  during  the  month,  which  were, 
however,  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  improved.  In  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
there  was  increased  activity  in  fabricated  steel,  agricultural  implements,  boiler 
and  sheet  metal  production,  whereas  layoffs  occurred  in  iron  casting  plants. 
The  radio  parts  and  home  appliances  industries  were  active.  Ottawa-Hull 
(Group  2) — Unemployment  increased  during  the  month  and  was  slightly  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  The  increase  was  mainly  due  to  severe  weather  conditions, 
which  reduced  activity  in  construction  and  forestry.  The  other  industries 
showed  little  change.  Employment  in  the  area  was  about  the  same  or  slightly 
higher  than  last  year.  Windsor  (Group  1) — Unemployment  declined  during 
the  month  and  showed  a  sharp  drop  from  last  year.  A  strike  at  the  Chrysler 
plant  made  neaily  3,600  workers  temporarily  idle.  More  workers  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  construction  jobs  this  year  than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 

Metropolitan  Area  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1:  Hamilton— Unem¬ 
ployment  increased  during  the  month,  mainly  as  a  result  of  declines  in  construc¬ 
tion  activity.  In  spite  of  this  decline,  the  general  economic  situation  showed 
improvement  and  total  employment  was  higher  than  the  year  before.  There 
were  no  large  layoffs,  and  near  the  end  of  the  month  the  demand  for  labour 
was  on  the  increase.  Signs  of  new  strength  were  noticeable  particularly  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Major  Industrial  Areas  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1:  Sarnia  and 
Timmins-Kirkland  Lake  Seasonal  declines  in  construction,  transportation  and 
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fishing,  and  a  temporary  drop  in  forestry  operations,  brought  the  areas  into 
the  substantial  surplus  category. 

Chatham  (major  agricultural)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1  due 
to  a  seasonal  slowdown  in  construction,  agriculture  and  food  processing. 

Minor  Areas  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1:  Belleville-Trenton,  Lindsay, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Simcoe. 


PRAIRIE 

The  advance  of  winter  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  unusually  severe  weather  in 
January.  In  spite  of  this,  the  seasonal 
decline  in  employment  was  appreciably 
smaller  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  estimate  of  total  employment  on 
January  17,  at  961,000,  was  lower  by 
27,000  than  the  figure  for  the  month 
before  but  up  by  33,000  from  the  same 
time  a  year  earlier.  The  year-to-year 
gam  in  non-agricultural  employment  was 
38,000. 

Construction,  although  hindered  by 
the  prolonged  adverse  weather  conditions, 
remained  at  a  much  higher  level  of 
activity  than  last  year.  It  continued  to 
be  a  major  factor  in  the  recovery  of 
total  employment.  Employment  in  the 
trade,  service,  and  finance  occupations  held  the  gains  made  through  the  past 
vear.  Manufacturing  generally  remained  stable  during  the  month. 

Oil  production  continued  strong  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  region  and  a 
comeback  in  Alberta  began  to  make  itself  felt.  Exploitation  of  other  minerals 
also  held  steady  at  the  higher  rates  achieved  in  1958,  a  year  in  which 
Saskatchewan  moved  into  fourth  place  in  total  mineral  production  by  prov¬ 
inces.  Coal  production  in  the  Crowsnest  Pass  district  increased  seasonally. 

Enrolment  at  vocational  training  institutions  in  all  provinces  was  heavy. 
Workers  were  takng  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  skills  in  welding, 
automobile  maintenance,  and  other  trades  in  which  shortages  exist.  Participa¬ 
tion  by  unemployed  civilians  in  the  Dominion-Provincial  Vocational  Training 
Plan  was  70  per  cent  higher  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  total  to  receive  training  in  the  1958-59  term  is  43  per  cent  above  the 
preceding  term. 

Unemployment  increased  much  less  in  January  than  in  the  same  month 
of  1958,  and  at  month-end  was  decidedly  smaller.  The  January  reclassification 
of  the  20  labour  market  areas  in  the  region  placed  three  into  categories 
denoting  increased  unemployment.  On  February  1  the  classification  was  as 
follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus  11  (15), 
in  moderate  surplus  9  (5). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Calgary  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  was  sustained  by 
the  very  high  rate  of  construction,  estimated  to  be  13  per  cent  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  The  severe  weather  increased  the  demand  of  livestock  farms  for 
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workers.  Shortages  of  some  skilled  workers  such  as  mechanics,  draughtsmen 
and  surveyors  persisted. 

Edmonton  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Except  for  some  seasonal 
slackening  in  activity  there  was  little  change  in  the  month.  The  weather  and 
a  local  labour  dispute  affected  construction,  and  the  volume  of  meat  processing 
was  slightly  reduced.  Forestry  in  the  neighbouring  districts  held  up  well  and 
sawmills  were  working  two  shifts.  Sawyers  and  edgermen  were  in  short 
supply. 

Winnipeg  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  The 
surplus  of  construction  workers  increased  in  the  month  and  retail  and  mail¬ 
order  establishments  reduced  staffs  after  stock-taking  and  early  clearance  sales 
were  completed.  An  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  in  the  value  of  field  crops 
harvested  in  Manitoba  was  reflected  in  an  improved  employment  situation  in 
Winnipeg.  Registrations  at  the  National  Employment  Service  office  were  1 1 
per  cent  lower  at  the  end  of  January  than  a  year  earlier. 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  1.  Forestry 
employment  continued  low,  and  some  railway  and  terminal  elevator  workers 
were  released  because  of  reduced  grain  shipments  from  the  prairies.  Unem¬ 
ployment  was  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  1958. 

PACIFIC 

A  heavy  snowfall  caused  a  sharp 
cutback  in  logging  and  other  outdoor 
activities  during  December  and  January. 
Employment  prospects  for  the  spring 
were  considerably  brighter  than  last 
year.  At  mid-January  employment  was 
estimated  to  be  492,000,  down  22,000 
from  December  but  up  10,000  from  a 
year  ago.  A  large  part  of  the  increase 
over  last  year  was  in  forestry  and  lumber 
production,  which  along  with  housebuild¬ 
ing  and  municipal  works  have  been  the 
main  contribution  to  the  relatively  strong 
demand  for  labour  this  winter.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  most  other  industries,  including 
non-residential  construction,  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  and  iron  and  steel  products,  was 
well  down  from  a  year  earlier  and  no 
early  improvement  is  foreseen. 

Average  employment  in  manufacturing  (adjusted  for  strikes)  during 
1958  was  6  per  cent  lower  than  1957.  This  gap  had  been  virtually  removed 
at  the  year-end,  and  reports  from  the  region  indicate  little  change  in  this 
relative  position  during  January.  Sawmills  and  plywood  manufacturing;  plants 
continued  to  operate  at  as  close  to  capacity  as  the  weather  would  allow,  except 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  region  where  labour  disputes  closed  down  a  number 
of  operations.  There  was  some  minor  improvement  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  during  January,  one  plant  reopening  after  a  lengthy  shutdown 
In  the  shipbuilding  industry  a  number  of  provincial  and  federal  government 
orders  have  improved  the  employment  outlook,  although  the  rehiring  of 
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workers  in  any  significant  volume  was  still  some  months  away.  Some  rehiring 
was  reported  at  the  smelting  plants  in  Trail  and  Kitimat,  although  staffs  in  both 
areas  were  still  below  the  level  of  last  year. 

Unemployment  in  the  area  passed  its  peak  during  the  month.  It  was  con¬ 
siderably  lower  last  winter  in  Vancouver  and  the  logging  areas  of  Vancouver 
Island,  but  about  the  same  or  slightly  higher  elsewhere.  The  classification  of 
the  1 1  labour  market  areas  in  the  region  at  the  beginning  of  February  was 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier;  in  substantial  surplus  9;  in  moderate  surplus  1; 
in  balance  1. 


Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  The  number  of  registrations 
at  the  three  National  Employment  Service  offices  in  the  area  reached  a  peak 
at  mid-month  and  declined  slightly  thereafter.  Loggers  who  had  moved 
into  Vancouver  during  the  winter  shutdown  were  being  recalled  and  forecasts 
by  most  major  employers  in  the  lumber  industry  indicated  continued  gains 
in  1959.  Foundries,  machine  shops  and  sheet  metal  firms  were  operating 
well  below  capacity;  short  work  weeks  were  in  effect  in  several  plants.  The 
period  was  marked  by  the  opening  of  a  new  plant  producing  pipe  and  other 
copper  products;  the  initial  complement  was  125  workers. 

Victoria  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  in  December 
was  somewhat  lower  than  last  year;  layoffs  in  shipbuilding  offset  gains  in  lumber 
manufacturing.  Building  construction  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  snowfall  and 
heavy  rain  early  in  the  month,  but  was  underway  again  at  month-end;  plasterers 
and  skilled  bench  hands  were  in  short  supply.  There  was  a  further  layoff  of 
125  men  at  two  shipyards  in  the  area.  Work  on  new  shipbuilding  contracts 
is  in  progress  but  no  significant  buildup  of  employment  is  expected  for  some 
weeks.  Logging  operations  were  almost  back  to  normal  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Sawmills,  shingle  mills  and  plywood  plants  were  all  at  a  high  level 
of  production.  Unemployment  was  slightly  higher  than  last  January. 


THE  BARGAINING  SCENE  FEBRUARY  15,  1959 

Bargaining  Units  of  1,000  or  More  Employees 

January  1,  1959  to  March  31,  1959 

Agreements 

Workers 

In  Negotiations  and  Terminating  in  Period 

96 

251,000 

Bargaining  carried  over  from  December  . 

62 

176,195 

Terminating  in  period  Jan.  1-March  31  . 

34 

74,805 

Settlements  Achieved  Jan.  15-Feb.  15 

14 

53,835 

Negotiations  Continuing  at  Feb.  15 

73 

176,833 

Bargaining  in  progress  . 

43 

97,855 

Conciliation  in  progress  . 

19 

49,368 

Post  Conciliation  . 

2 

6,004 

Work  Stoppage  . 

3 

7,200 

Arbitration  . 

6 

14,406 

Negotiations  not  yet  begun 

9 

20,332 
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Labour-Management  Relations 

General  Review 

Two-  and  three-year  agreements  were  the  rule  in  recent  settlements 
affecting  1,000  or  more  employees.  Most  of  these  agreements  provided  a 
combination  of  an  immediate  increase  in  pay  plus  one  or  more  deferred 
increases,  while  some  embodied  increases  retroactive  to  a  date  many  months 
ago  in  1958.  Important  agreements  were  reached  in  the  stevedoring,  pulp 
and  paper,  hydro  electric  power,  railway  transportation,  automobile,  farm 
implement,  clothing  manufacturing,  and  other  industries. 

In  contrast  were  two  strikes,  each  affecting  at  least  1,000  workers,  which 
began  last  December  and  continued  over  the  period  under  review.  They  were 
in  radio-television  broadcasting  and  in  logging. 


Recent  Settlements 

A  major  settlement  was  the  recent  agreement  between  the  Ontario  Hydro 
Electric  Power  Commission  and  the  Ontario  Hydro  Employees’  Association, 
an  affiliate  of  the  National  Union  of  Public  Service  Employees.  The  agreement, 
affecting  approximately  11,000  employees,  was  made  retroactive  to  April  1, 
1958.  Tradesmen  received  a  retroactive  wage  increase  of  H  per  cent,  followed 
by  a  further  2  per  cent  effective  from  January  1,  1959,  and  i  per  cent  later 
this  year.  Salaried  employees  will  also  receive  a  series  of  percentage  increases, 
all  but  the  first  of  which  are  tied  in  with  the  implementation  of  a  job  evaluation 
plan. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  union  was  involved  in  two  important 
settlements  in  the  period  under  review.  The  agreement  with  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  was  reached  after  a  seven-day  strike.  The  sole  cause  of  the 
walkout  was  apparently  the  company’s  wish  to  retire  employees  between  the 
ages  of  60  and  65  at  its  discretion.  Management  finally  agreed  that  age  alone 
would  not  be  the  cause  for  such  retirement.  Like  the  Ford  and  General  Motors 
settlements,  the  agreement,  expiring  November  15,  1961,  provides  annual 
increases  over  the  next  three  years  of  6  cents  an  hour  or  2i  per  cent,  whichever 
is  greater,  and  the  cost-of-living  formula  has  been  altered  to  allow  a  one-cent 
increase  in  wage  rates  for  every  six  tenths  of  a  point  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index,  rather  than  for  every  seven  tenths  of  a  point  as  in  the  past. 


Bargaining  Status  of  Major  Agreements  Reviewed,  February  15,  1959 

B  =  Bargaining.  P/C  =  Post  Conciliation.  C  =  Conciliation.  W/S  =  Work  stoppage 
A  —  Arbitration.  Ex  =  Negotiations  Expected.  Brackets  indicate  information  not  confirmed. 


Company  and  Location 


Status 

Union  Jan.  15-Feb.  15 


Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Ontario . 

Anaconda  American  Brass  Co.,  New  Toronto . 

Alberta  Government  Telephones . 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co . 

Atomic  Energy  of  Canada,  Chalk  River,  Ont.. ' 

Avro  Aircraft,  Malton,  Ont . 

Avro  Aircraft,  Malton,  Ont . 

B.C.  Telephone  Co . 

Bowater’s  Newfoundland  Pulp  and  Pacer 

Corner  Brook,  Nfld . ’ 

Canadair  Ltd.,  St.  Laurent,  Que .  ’ 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation . 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation . 

Canadian  Canners  (Western)  Ltd.,  Vancouver. . 
Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Ltd.,  Montreal"  . . ' 


Carpenters . 

U.A.W.  No.  339 . 

I.B.E.W . 

I.W.A . 

Various  Unions . 

Machinists . 

Machinists . 

Telephone  Workers. . .  . 

Various  Unions . 

Machinists . 

ARTEC . 

NABET . 

Packinghouse  Workers 
Railway  Carmen . 


C  C 

B  C 

(B)  (B) 

W/S  W/S 

Ex 

B  B 

C  C 

Ex. 

W/S  c 

B  C 

Ex 

C  C 

B  B 

C  C 
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Status 


Company  and  Location 


Union 


Canadian  Cottons  Ltd.,  Cornwall  and  Hamilton 
Canadian  Lithographers  Association,  Eastern 

Canada . 

Canadian  National  Railways . 

Canadian  National  Railways . 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway . 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway . 

Canadian  Vickers  Ltd.,  Montreal . 

Canadian  Vickers  Ltd.,  Montreal . 

Canadian  Westinghouse,  Hamilton,  Ont . 

City  of  Calgary . 

City  of  Edmonton . 

City  of  Montreal . 

City  of  Vancouver . 

City  of  Winnipeg . 

Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting,  Trail,  B.C. 
Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting,  Kimberley, 

B.C.. . ...... . . . 

Dominion  Engineering  Works  Ltd.,  Lachine 

Que . . . . 

Dominion  Coal  Co.  Ltd.,  Nova  Scotia . 

Dominion  Rubber  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Jerome,  Que.. . 

Dominion  Textile  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal . 

Dominion  Wabana  Ore  Ltd.,  Bell  Island,  Nfld . 

Edmonton  Builders  Exchange . 

Edmonton  Labour  Bureau . 

Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Ltd . 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  of  Canada,  Hamilton 
Garment  Mfrs.  Ass’n  of  Western  Canada, 

Winnipeg . . . 

General  Contractors  Association,  Vancouver, 

Edmonton  and  Calgary . 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada, 

New  Toronto,  Ont . 

Hamilton  General  Hospital . . 

Heavy  Construction  Association,  B.C . 

Heavy  Construction  Industry,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
H.J.  Heinz  of  Canada  Ltd. .Leamington,  Ont.  . 
Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  Timmins. 

John  Inglis  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto . 

Lakehead  Builders  Exchange . . . 

Lakehead  Terminal  Elevators  Association 
Labour  Relations  Association  (St.  Lawrence 

Seaway  Project),  Ont . 

Manitoba  Telephone  System . 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Police. 

Toronto . •  •  •  • 

McIntyre  Porcupine  Mines  Ltd.,  Schumaker, 


Ont . 

Montreal  Cottons  Limited . 

Northern  Electric  Co.  Ltd . 

Northern  Interior  Lumbermens  Ass’n.  Prince 

George,  B.C . . • . .  •  . . .  •  •  • 

Okanagan  Ferry  Shippers  Assoc.  Kelowna, B.O- 


Old  Sydney  Collieries  Ltd . 

Orenda  Engines  Ltd.,  Malton,  Ont . 

Orenda  Engines  Ltd.,  Malton,  Ont . 

Polymer  Corp.  Ltd.,  Sarnia . 

Province  of  Saskatchewan . 

Province  of  Saskatchewan . 

Quebec  Hydro  Electric  Commission . 

Saskatchewan  Government  Telephones  ...  . 
Shawinigan  Chemical  Ltd.,  Shawinigan  I  alls. 

Toronto  General  Hospital . 

Vancouver  Labour  Bureau . ;  •  -  -  . . 

Vancouver  Automobile  Dealers  (various) . 

Vancouver  Contractors  (various) . 

Various  Dairies,  Toronto . 

Various  Moving  and  Storage  Cos.,  Vancouver. . 


T. W.U.A . 

Lithographers . 

Locomotive  Engineers . 

Firemen  and  Enginemen . 

Railroad  Trainmen . 

Firemen  and  Enginemen . 

Vickers  Employees  CCCL . 

Various  AFL  Unions . 

U. E . 

N.U.P.S.E . 

N.U.P.S.E . 

Muni.  Empl.  CCCL . 

Civic  Employees  LTnion . 

N.U.P.S.E . 

Mine  Mill . 

Mine  Mill . 

Machinists . 

Mine  Workers . 

Federal  Rubber  Workers . 

U.T.W.A . 

Steelworkers . 

Carpenters . 

Plumbers . 

Mine  Mill . 

United  Rubber  Workers . 

Clothing  Workers . 

Hod  Carriers  and  Carpenters . 

United  Rubber  Workers . 

N.U.P.S.E . 

Engineers . 

Teamsters . 

Packinghouse  Workers . 

Steelworkers . 

Steelworkers . 

Carpenters . 

Steamship  Clerks . 

Allied  Construction  Council . 

Telephone  Workers . 

Police  Association . 

Steelworkers . 

U.T.W.A . 

Office  Employees . 

I.W.A . . . 

Federation  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Workers . 

Mine  Workers . 

Machinists . 

Machinists . . 

Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 

Civil  Servants  CLC . 

Civil  Service  Ass’n . 

Employees  Ass’n . 

Communication  Wkrs . 

Chemical  Workers,  CCCL . 

Building  Service  Employees . 

Plumbers . 

Machinists . 

Painters  and  Decorators . 

Teamsters . 

Teamsters . 
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The  settlement  between  the  UAW  and 
Massey-Ferguson,  Limited,  manufacturers 
of  farm  implements,  is  similar  in  most 
respects  to  the  agreements  recently  reached 
with  the  three  major  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers.  As  in  the  auto  settlements,  the 
agreement  lasts  for  three  years  and  provides 
three  6-cent  increases  over  the  term  of 
the  agreement  for  assembly  and  piece 
workers,  although  higher  increases  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  labourers,  truckers  and  skilled 
trades.  Falling  in  line  with  the  auto  indus¬ 
try  patterns,  the  company  has  agreed  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  the  hospital-medical 
insurance  plan  (including  the  cost  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Plan),  and  has  included 
a  cost-of-living  formula  similar  to  the  one 
just  obtained  at  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 
A  pension  plan  based  on  that  in  force  at 
General  Motors  was  introduced,  while  the 
supplementary  unemployment  benefit  plan 
is  similar  to  that  in  force  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry.  The  agreement  affects 
approximately  2,600  workers. 

Two-and-a-half  year  agreements  were 
recently  completed  in  the  railway  indus¬ 
try.  A  settlement  between  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  affecting  some  12,000 
workers  provided  for  a  10-per-cent  increase 
in  wages,  while  increases  amounting  to  17 
cents  over  the  life  of  the  new  agreement 
have  been  provided  for  the  2,600  workers 
affected  by  the  settlement  reached  between 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

An  important  agreement  was  recently 
signed  between  two  Ontario  pulp  and  paper 
companies,  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper 
and  Kimberly  Clark  Pulp  and  Paper,  and 
the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers’  Union. 
The  agreement,  affecting  1,800  workers  in 
woods  operations,  provides  for  a  wage 
increase  of  5  cents  an  hour  for  hourly-rated 
employees  and  21  per  cent  for  piece 
workers,  the  increases  effective  February  1 
of  this  year  and  the  agreement  running  to 
August  31,  1960. 

Among  other  recent  agreements  affecting 
at  least  1,000  workers,  are  the  following: 

- — The  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada 
and  the  International  Longshoremen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  affecting  five  eastern  Canadian  deep 
seaports:  two-year  agreement  with  wage 
increases  totalling  12  per  cent. 

— The  Provincial  Transport  Company 
Limited,  Montreal,  and  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Transport  and 


General  Workers:  a  three-year  agreement 
entailing  an  8-cent  hourly  wage  increase. 

— The  Associated  Clothing  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  Toronto,  and  the  Amalgamated  Cloth¬ 
ing  Workers  of  America:  a  three-year 
agreement  incorporating  an  improvement  in 
the  pension  plan. 

— The  Interior  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  Penticton,  B.C.,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Woodworkers  of  America:  a  two- 
year  agreement  embodying  a  wage  increase 
of  131  cents  an  hour  spread  over  the  life 
of  the  contract. 

— The  Hudson  Bay  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company  Limited,  Flin  Flon,  Man.,  and 
various  unions:  a  two-year  agreement  with 
wage  increases  varying  over  the  life  of  the 
agreement  from  3  cents  to  13  cents  per 
hour. 

— Canadian  Industries  Limited,  Browns- 
burg,  Que.,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America:  a  two-year  agreement  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  5-cent-an-hour  wage  increase  on 
January  12,  1959  and  a  similar  increase  on 
the  same  date  in  1960. 

Strikes 

On  December  29,  1958,  74  producers 
employed  in  the  Montreal  Division  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  went  on 
strike  in  order  to  have  their  union,  L’ Asso¬ 
ciation  des  Realisateurs,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of 
Labour,  recognized  by  the  CBC  as  the 
bargaining  agent  for  the  producers.  On 
this  day  other  unions  representing  the  CBC 
employees  in  Montreal  decided  to  support 
the  producers’  strike  and  as  a  result,  some 
1,200  employees  have  been  affected  by  the 
walkout.  The  CBC  management  has  rejected 
the  union’s  request  on  the  grounds  that  the 
producers  are  part  of  management  and  it 
therefore  cannot  recognize  their  organiza¬ 
tion  for  bargaining  purposes.  Frequent  and 
prolonged  meetings  have  been  held  recently, 
but  no  settlement  had  been  reached  at  the 
time  of  writing. 

A  second  major  strike  that  is  still  un¬ 
resolved  also  began  at  the  end  of  1958.  It 
directly  involves  1,200  loggers,  members  of 
the  International  Woodworkers  of  America, 
and  indirectly  affects  a  further  4,800  log¬ 
gers  employed  by  the  Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development  Company.  The  union,  only 
recently  certified,  and  which  has  had  no 
previous  agreement  with  the  company,  is 
seeking  a  reduction  in  the  present  work 
week  with  an  increase  in  wages. 
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NOTES  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


Throne  Speech  Seeks  Approval  of  Winter  Work  Incentive  Plan 


Parliament  will  be  asked  at  the  current 
session  to  assist  Canadian  municipalities  “in 
the  financing  of  work  on  construction  pro¬ 
jects  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
undertaken  during  the  winter  months,”  it 
was  revealed  in  the  Throne  Speech  at  the 
opening  January  15  of  the  Second  Session 
of  the  24th  Parliament. 

The  Speech  pointed  out  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  taken  action  to  reduce  unem¬ 
ployment  “by  expediting  national  works 
programs,  by  programs  undertaken  in 
co-operation  with  the  provinces,  and  by 
encouraging  Canadians  generally  to  under¬ 
take  constructive  activities  particularly  in 
the  winter  season”. 

Amendments  to  the  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  Act  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 

The  Government  “welcomes  the  evidence 
of  recovery  from  the  recession  and  will 
continue  to  foster  and  assist  this  improve¬ 
ment,”  the  Speech  declared,  adding  the 
warning  that  “as  recovery  proceeds  there 
will  be  increasing  need  for  care  to  preserve 
the  stability  and  purchasing  power  of  our 
currency”. 

Natural  Resources 

In  the  belief  that  the  wise  use  of 
Canada’s  natural  resources  will  enable 
Canadians  to  achieve  a  continually  rising 
standard  of  living,  the  Government  will 
“foster  and  encourage  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  these  resources  and  the 
growth  of  efficient  industry  based  on  them”. 

An  increase  in  the  funds  that  may  be 
expended  under  the  Trans-Canada  Highway 
Act  will  be  recommended  to  Parliament. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  announced 
that  discussions  were  taking  place  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  enable 
Canadian  industry  to  share  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  equipment  being  procured  by  the 
United  States  for  joint  defence  purposes. 

The  Government  plans  to  recommend  to 
Parliament  the  provision  of  further  loans 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  and  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Act  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
private  funds  into  mortgages. 

Parliament  will  be  asked  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  national  energy 
board  to  ensure,  so  far  as  it  lies  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  “that  Canada’s  energy 


resources  are  used  effectively  and  prudently 
to  the  best  advantage  of  Canadians”.  The 
House  of  Commons  will  be  asked  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  special  committee  to  review  broad¬ 
casting  policy  and  operations. 

Recognizing  “the  necessity  of  providing 
economic  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
nations,”  the  Government  will  seek  approval 
for  the  appropriations  needed  for  that 
purpose. 

Parliament  will  be  asked  for  approval  of 
the  Government’s  participation  in  a  contri¬ 
butory  medical  benefits  plan  for  civil 
servants. 

Enactment  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  will  be 
sought,  and  amendments  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Canada  Shipping  Act, 
Veterans  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Act  and  other  statutes. 


Comprehensive  Works  Program 
Forecast  in  Ont.  Throne  Speech 

A  comprehensive  program  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  setting  up  of  a  department  of 
energy  were  among  Ontario  Government 
plans  outlined  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  Fifth  Session 
of  the  25th  Legislature  on  January  27. 

The  proposed  plan  of  construction  will 
involve  the  building  of  schools,  highways, 
skyways,  causeways,  bridges  and  access 
roads  and  give  employment  to  an  estimated 
234,000  persons. 

The  Government  proposes  to  set  up  an 
Energy  Department  embracing  Ontario 
Hydro,  gas  pipeline  supervision,  Ontario 
Fuel  Board,  every  major  source  and 
ultimate  use  of  fuel. 

Included  in  the  Government’s  plans  is: 

— An  airport  and  ocean  port  at  Moosonee, 
study  of  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  Labour  Relations,  launching  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  mental  health  plan  greatly  alter¬ 
ing  traditional  methods  of  treatment; 

— A  comprehensive  park  plan  with  wilder¬ 
ness  areas  to  be  set  aside  in  perpetuity  and 
access  road  construction  to  be  tripled; 

— A  broad  inquiry  into  farm  marketing 
by  a  committee  of  experts  to  examine  all 
aspects  of  marketing  and  processing,  con¬ 
sumer  habits  and  requirements. 
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B.C.  Throne  Speech  Promises 
Study  of  Unemployment 

An  immediate  study  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  in  British  Columbia  was 
announced  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
at  the  opening  of  the  Third  Session  of  the 
province’s  25th  Legislature. 

The  legislative  committee  on  labour  is 
to  be  convened  to  deal  with  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem.  “Despite  an  accelerated 
program  and  a  huge  and  unprecedented 
expenditure  of  public  funds,”  the  Speech 
stated,  “the  problem  remains  serious”. 

The  province’s  Health  and  Welfare 
Department  is  to  be  split,  the  Speech  said, 
and  the  welfare  branch  made  into  a 
separate  department.  Increased  grants  for 
schools  were  also  predicted  in  the  Speech. 

Eisenhower  Asks  Congress 
To  Enact  Labour  Legislation 

In  two  messages  to  the  United  States 
Congress  last  month,  President  Eisenhower 
made  recommendations  of  interest  to 
Labour. 

In  his  labour  message  he  stressed  the 
need  for  enactment  of  effective  federal 
legislation  designed  to: 

Safeguard  workers’  funds  in  union 
treasuries  against  misuse  of  any  kind; 

— Protect  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
individual  union  members,  including  the 
right  to  free  and  secret  election  of  officers; 

— Advance  true  and  responsible  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining; 

— Protect  the  public  and  innocent  third 
parties  from  unfair  coercive  practices  such 
as  boycotting  and  blackmail  picketing. 

Labour-management  relation  legislature 
and  other  labour  matters  were  also  dealt 
with  in  the  20-proposal  submission. 

Among  items  mentioned  in  his  economic 
report,  the  President  urged: 

Strengthening  of  state  systems  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation;  extension  of  the 
coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act; 
improvement  of  the  eight-hour  laws  applic¬ 
able  to  federal  and  federally-assisted  con¬ 
struction  projects;  the  reporting  of  and 
disclosure  of  financial  dealings  between 
employers  and  employee  representatives  and 
their  agents,  and  the  filing  of  public  reports 
on  the  status  of  union  finances,  organization 
and  procedures;  institution  of  standards  to 
promote  democratic  procedures  in  union 
affairs;  modification  of  the  law  governing 
secondary  boycotts,  organizational  and 
recognition  picketing  and  representation 
elections;  and  provision  that  states  be  given 
jurisdiction  in  labour-management  disputes 
where  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
declines  to  exercise  authority. 


Approve  Winter  Work  Projects 
Providing  Jobs  for  15,000 

Lion.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour, 
announced  last  month  that  $41,500,000 
worth  of  wintertime  projects  had  been 
approved  under  the  Municipal  Winter  Works 
Incentive  Program  up  to  lanuary  12. 

These  involve  direct  payroll  costs  during 
the  winter  months  totalling  $11,600,000 
and  will  produce  900,000  man-days  of  work 
for  15,000  men  otherwise  unemployed.  Mr. 
Starr  said  that  these  figures  would  continue 
to  increase  during  the  succeeding  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  Starr  offered  this  as  an  example  of 
what  planning  can  accomplish  “when  we 
break  with  tradition  and  habit”. 

He  appealed  to  industry  to  carefully 
examine  their  plans  for  repairs,  mainten¬ 
ance,  new  building  and  the  like,  and  to 
join  in  this  national  attack  against  a 
perennial  problem,  which  caused  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  almost  $300,000,000  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefits  during  last  winter, 
and  a  loss  in  wages  and  production  of 
another  $300,000,000. 


Housing  Starts  and  Completions 
Both  Set  New  Records  in  1958 

Both  starts  and  completions  of  new 
residential  units  set  new  records  in  1958. 

In  an  advance  statement,  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  has  announced  that 
starts  increased  nearly  35  per  cent  to 
164,632  units  from  122,340  in  1957,  and 
by  19  per  cent  over  the  previous  peak  of 
138,276  reached  in  1955. 

Completions  climbed  25  per  cent  to 
146,686  units  from  117,283  in  1957,  an 
increase  of  8  per  cent  from  the  previous 
high  of  135,700  units  set  in  1956. 

At  December  31,  1958  there  were  88,162 
units  in  various  stages  of  construction,  up 
21  per  cent  from  the  year-earlier  total 
of  72,573. 

Reversing  a  two-year  downtrend,  housing 
starts  in  the  United  States  rose  to  a  total 
of  almost  1,200,000  units  in  1958. 


Labour  Submissions  to  Cabinet 
Stress  Unemployment  Problem 

Excessive  unemployment  in  Canada  was 
emphasized  in  briefs  presented  last  month 
to  the  federal  Cabinet  by  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress,  the  Canadian  and  Catho¬ 
lic  Confederation  of  Labour,  and  the 
National  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
International  Railway  Brotherhoods. 

To  combat  unemployment,  the  CLC  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Government: 
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— Introduce  special  incentives  to  stimulate 
winter  work; 

— Increase  pensions  and  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  to  add  to  purchasing 
power; 

— Provide  initiative  in  promoting  sub¬ 
sidized  lower-rental  housing  projects. 

The  CCCL  suggested  that  the  federal 
Government  call  a  federal-provincial  muni¬ 
cipal  conference  to  seek  the  best  means  of 
giving  work  to  the  unemployed  and  to  help 
those  whose  income  is  insufficient  for  a 
proper  standard  of  living. 

The  rail  unions’  National  Legislative 
Committee  urged  several  revisions  to  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  as  a  means 
of  combating  unemployment. 

Detailed  reports  of  the  three  briefs  will 
appear  in  the  March  issue. 


Unemployment  in  U.S.  Climbs 
To  4.1  Million  in  December 

Total  employment  in  the  United  States 
dropped  by  700,000  to  64,000,000  between 
November  and  December  as  heavy  cutbacks 
in  farming,  construction  and  other  outdoor 
work  outweighed  Christmas  hiring  in  retail 
stores  and  the  postal  service. 

Unemployment,  which  usually  climbs  in 
December,  increased  by  300,000  to  4.1 
million.  The  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of 
unemployment  climbed  to  6.1  per  cent  from 
5.9  per  cent  a  month  earlier. 

The  increase  in  unemployment  was  less 
than  the  drop  in  employment  because  most 
of  those  leaving  farm  jobs  were  housewives 
and  others  who  withdrew  from  the  labour 
force  instead  of  seeking  other  work. 

In  Britain,  between  November  17  and 
December  18,  unemployment  dropped  to 
532,000  from  536,000,  according  to  the 
Ministry  of  Labour. 


Say  3-Year  Agreement  Displays 
Confidence  in  Textile  Industry 

A  package  settlement  of  25.26  cents  an 
hour  in  the  life  of  a  three-year  contract 
between  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  and  Robinson  Cotton  Mills  Ltd., 
Woodbridge,  Ont.,  was  termed  by  negotia¬ 
tors  an  act  of  confidence  in  Canada’s  textile 
industry. 

J.  Harold  D’Aoust,  TWUA’s  Canadian 
Director,  said  the  agreement  “not  only 
vindicates  the  union's  view  that  textile 
wages  must  eventually  meet  the  cost  of 
living  requirements  of  the  Canadian  eco¬ 
nomy,  but  reveals  an  inherent  faith  by 
workers  and  management  in  the  industry’s 
future”. 


The  first  year  of  the  package  agreement 
will  show  a  gain  of  13.38  cents  an  hour. 
It  became  effective  on  lanuary  1,  when 
hours  were  reduced  from  48  to  45  a  week 
with  a  6.6-per-cent  hike  in  rates  to  main¬ 
tain  earnings.  In  addition,  a  3-cent-an-hour 
general  increase  was  applied  and  the  com¬ 
pany  agreed  to  assume  full  cost  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Plan  as  well  as 
payment  for  a  half-day  off  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  addition  to  the  normal  statutory 
holiday  pay. 

An  increase  of  5  cents  an  hour  across  the 
board  will  become  effective  lanuary  1, 
1960,  and  the  company  will  bear  the  full 
cost  of  the  life  insurance  plan. 

Effective  lanuary  1,  1961,  there  will  be 
a  general  wage  increase  of  7  cents  an  hour 
along  with  improvements  in  existing  vaca¬ 
tion  provisions  to  give  workers  with  ten 
years  service  three  weeks  vacation  with 
pay. 


Current  Reports  Are  Available 
On  Progress  of  Labour  Bills 

The  Department’s  Legislation  Branch  this 
month  began  issuing  a  series  of  reports  on 
labour  bills  introduced  in  Parliament  and 
the  provincial  Legislatures.  The  reports 
cover  the  provisions  of  each  bill  and  trace 
its  progress  from  the  time  it  is  introduced 
to  the  point  where  it  receives  Royal  Assent 
or  is  dropped. 

They  provide  more  current  information 
than  it  is  possible  to  give  in  the  monthly 
issues  of  the  Labour  Gazette.  At  the  close 
of  the  sessions  the  major  developments  of 
the  year  will  be  reported  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Labour  Law  section. 

Single  copies  of  these  mimeographed 
reports  will  be  available  on  request  to:  The 
Legislation  Branch,  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Rand  Formula  Legal  in  Quebec, 
Canada’s  Supreme  Court  Rules 

The  Rand  Formula  for  compulsory  check¬ 
off  of  union  dues  is  legal  in  Quebec  as  the 
result  of  a  ruling  last  month  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

The  Court  was  deciding  on  an  appeal  by 
the  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation 
of  Labour  against  a  ruling  of  the  Quebec 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  upholding  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Quebec  Superior  Court,  that  the 
Rand  Formula  was  illegal  in  Quebec 
because  it  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
Napoleonic  Code  (L.G.,  July  1958,  p.  767). 
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B.C.  Builders’  Brief  Suggests 
Setting-up  of  Industrial  Court 

Establishment  of  an  “industrial  court,” 
with  right  to  appeal  to  a  higher  court, 
to  replace  conciliation  boards  in  labour- 
management  disputes  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  British  Columbia  Government  by 
the  Building  and  Construction  Industries 
Exchange  of  British  Columbia. 

In  its  brief  to  the  Government,  the 
builders  contend  that  present  legislation 
does  not  provide  any  instrument  for  “final 
and  conclusive”  settlement  of  disputes. 

The  brief  said:  “Legislation  should  be 
introduced  immediately  to  attract  capital 
and  industry  and  retain  our  present  indus¬ 
tries,  which  will  be  modelled  on  a  basis 
for  permanently  settling  labour  disputes.” 

Conciliation  boards  are  now  considered 
to  be  only  a  necessary  step  before  strike 
action,  the  brief  declared. 

Proposed  amendments  to  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  include  altei'ing  from  three 
months  to  five  days  the  time  limit  for 
taking  a  strike  vote,  after  conciliation  has 
failed.  It  is  also  recommended  that  if  a 
strike  vote  is  carried  out,  the  strike  must 
be  called  within  three  weeks  of  the  date 
the  vote  was  passed. 


N.B.  Federation  of  Labour  Asks 
Amendments  to  Labour  Act 

Change  in  management  or  ownership  of 
a  business  had  sometimes  caused  unions 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  in  force  prior 
to  the  change,  the  New  Brunswick  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour  said  in  its  annual  brief  to 
the  provincial  government. 

The  brief  said  it  did  not  agree  with  the 
contention  that  a  change  in  ownership  or 
operation  automatically  terminated  such 
agreements.  The  provincial  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  it  said,  seemed  to  substantiate 
such  claims,  as  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  provisions  covering  situations  like  this. 

Another  requested  amendment  to  the 
Act  would  allow  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  to  prosecute  on  its  own  behalf  any 
employer  considered  by  the  Board  to  be 
guilty  of  any  of  the  unfair  labour  practices 
listed  in  the  Act. 

The  Federation  again  requested  that  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  should  be  amended 
in  order  that  governing  bodies  of  muni¬ 
cipalities,  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and 
all  boards  and  commissions  established  by 
them  or  to  which  either  of  them  appoint 
one  or  more  members,  shall  be  employers 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 


The  brief  scored  what  it  called  the 
“vicious  garnishee  method”  of  securing  pay¬ 
ment  of  accounts  due.  It  said  the  system 
whereby  a  creditor  could,  upon  securing 
an  order  from  a  judge,  have  a  worker’s 
wages  garnisheed  to  satisfy  a  claim  was 
an  archaic  carry-over  which  should  have 
been  abolished  long  ago.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  odious,  it  added,  when  persons 
had  been  out  of  work  for  long  periods 
and  creditors  decide  to  attach  the  first 
pay-cheque. 

The  brief  also  recommended: 

— Equal  pay  for  equal  work  by  men 
and  women; 

— Changes  in  the  provincial  Judiciary 
Act  to  make  it  mandatory  for  a  judge  to 
hear  both  sides  of  a  dispute  before  granting 
an  injunction; 

— Minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour  for 
all  male  employees; 

— Compulsory  checkoff  of  union  dues 
when  this  is  requested  by  the  majority  of 
employees; 

— An  increase  in  widows’  pensions  to  $75 
per  month  and  in  minimum  weekly  com¬ 
pensation  to  $25; 

— A  more  uniform  plan  of  local  public 
assistance  for  needy  families  in  all  muni¬ 
cipalities,  with  sufficient  funds  being  made 
available; 

— A  system  under  which  suspension  of 
mortgages  and  time-payments  could  be 
arranged  when  a  family  was  in  serious 
financial  difficulty; 

— Legislation  to  provide  better  housing 
for  the  people  of  New  Brunswick; 

— Enactment  of  a  Fair  Accommodation 
Act; 

— An  incentive  campaign  for  an  early 
start  on  the  construction  of  the  Chignecto 
Canal. 


Tax  on  Imported  Oil  Sought 
By  United  Mine  Workers 

Comments  on  oil  imports,  the  opening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  coal  mar¬ 
ket  zoning  were  contained  in  the  annual 
brief  of  District  26,  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  (ind.),  presented  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nova  Scotia  in  January. 

The  brief  urged  the  Government  to 
impose  a  tax  on  imported  oil,  noting  that 
its  sale  in  the  Maritimes  had  displaced 
500,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

Referrring  to  the  scheduled  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  this  year,  the 
brief  noted  that  once  it  was  in  operation 
United  States  coal  could  be  brought  to  the 
Maritimes  cheaply  on  the  barges  used  to 
carry  Labrador  iron  ore  to  U.S.  ports. 
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The  brief  advised  the  Government  that 
the  coal  industry  in  the  Maritimes  was 
fading  and  that  District  26  has  a  member¬ 
ship  today  of  only  7,000  compared  with 
13.000  in  1949. 


Old  Age  Assistance,  Payments 
To  Blind,  Disabled  Increase 

The  number  of  people  receiving  old  age 
assistance  in  Canada  increased  from  92,298 
at  September  30,  1958  to  96,975  at  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1958. 

The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$7,632,415.77  for  the  quarter  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1958,  compared  with  $7,590,635.96 
in  the  preceding  quarter.  Since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  Act,  the  federal  Government 
has  contributed  $151,581,548.95. 

At  December  31,  1958,  the  average 

monthly  assistance  in  the  provinces  ranged 
from  $49.51  to  $53.20  except  for  one 
province  where  the  average  was  $44.32.  In 
all  provinces  the  maximum  assistance  paid 
was  $55  a  month. 

Blind  Persons  Allowances 

The  number  of  blind  persons  in  Canada 
receiving  allowances  under  the  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  Act  increased  from  8,654  at  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1958  to  8,725  at  December  31, 
1958. 

The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$1,066,878.50  for  the  quarter  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1958,  compared  with  $1,056,625.88 
in  the  preceding  quarter.  Since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  Act,  the  federal  Government  has 
contributed  $22,136,609.36. 

At  December  31,  1958,  the  average 

monthly  allowance  in  the  provinces  ranged 
from  $52.95  to  $54.08.  In  all  provinces 
the  maximum  allowance  paid  was  $55  a 
month. 

Disabled  Persons 

The  number  of  persons  in  Canada  receiv¬ 
ing  allowances  under  the  Disabled  Persons 
Act  increased  from  46,307  at  September 
30,  1958  to  47,273  at  December  31,  1958. 

The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$3,870,765.33  for  the  quarter  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1958,  compared  with  $3,833,693.32 
in  the  preceding  quarter.  Since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  Act,  the  federal  Government 
has  contributed  $35,734,083.70. 

At  December  31,  1958,  the  average 

monthly  allowance  in  the  provinces  ranged 
from  $51.02  to  $54.63.  In  all  provinces 
the  maximum  allowance  paid  was  $55  a 
month. 


Commission  on  Women’s  Status 
To  Meet;  Canada  to  Participate 

Now  in  the  second  year  of  a  three-year 
term  on  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  Canada  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  13th  Session  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  when  it  convenes  at  United  Nations 
Headquarters,  New  York,  on  March  9. 

The  Commission,  subsidiary  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  is  interested 
in  four  broad  areas:  the  political  rights  of 
women,  their  position  under  private  law, 
their  access  to  education,  and  their  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunities.  It  prepares  studies  and 
makes  recommendations  which  are  sent  to 
the  Council  and  thence  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  “Political  Rights  of  Women”  con¬ 
tinues  to  receive  emphasis  on  this  year’s 
agenda,  further  study  of  the  right  of  women 
to  hold  public  office  having  been  requested 
at  last  year’s  meeting.  The  Commission 
will  consider  the  memorandum  prepared 
annually  for  the  General  Assembly  con¬ 
taining  information  relating  to  women’s 
right  to  vote  and  to  be  elected  to  public 
office  and  indicating  the  countries  which 
have  acceded  to  the  U.N.  Convention  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 

Stress  will  also  be  given  to  “Access  of 
Women  to  Education”  when  the  Commis¬ 
sion  discusses  reports  by  UNESCO  on  its 
activities  in  the  field  of  women’s  education 
and  on  the  access  of  women  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

The  “Status  of  Women  in  Private  Law” 
will  receive  attention  through  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  annual  reports  prepared  by 
the  Secretary-General  on  legislation  and 
practice  in  family  law  and  property  rights 
of  women. 

Of  special  interest  to  Labour  is  the 
area  of  “Economic  Opportunities  for 
Women”.  This  year  the  Commission  is  to 
receive  a  report  concerning  the  occupational 
outlook  for  women  in  the  professions  of 
architect,  engineer  and  jurist.  The  age 
of  retirement  of  women  and  their  pension 
rights  will  also  be  discussed. 

A  revised  draft  pamphlet  on  “Equal  Pay 
for  Equal  Work”  for  the  use  of  interested 
individuals  and  organizations  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted,  incorporating  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement  made  when  the  original  draft 
text  was  considered  at  the  1958  session. 


A  former  Research  Director  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Marion  H.  Hedges,  and  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  Don  S.  Hurd,  died 
last  month. 
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Advisory  Committee  on  Professional 

Manpower  Holds  Fourth  Meeting 

Suggestion  made  that  employers  should  offer  summer  employment  to  science  and 
engineering  students  who  plan  to  enter  teaching  rather  than  limit  vacation  jobs 
to  potential  employees.  More  science  teachers  basic  to  professional  labour  force 


A  suggestion  that  employers  should  offer 
summer  jobs  to  students  of  science  and 
engineering  who  are  planning  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  instead  of  restricting 
vacation  employment  to  those  who  were 
potential  employees  was  made  at  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Professional  Manpower,  held  at  the  end  of 
November. 

Committee  members  agreed  that  diver¬ 
sion  of  more  engineering  and  science 
graduates  into  secondary  school  teaching 
careers  was  basic  to  the  development  of  an 
adequate  professional  manpower  force  in 
the  future. 

Another  recommendation  was  that,  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  employ¬ 
ing  professional  engineers  on  sub-profes¬ 
sional  duties,  higher  calibre  technicians 
should  be  developed.  This,  in  turn,  would 
enable  universities  to  raise  their  admission 
requirements  with  the  result  that  they  could 
produce  higher  calibre  engineers. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  professional  associations,  industry, 
education,  and  of  federal  government 
departments  and  Crown  corporations. 

It  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  W.  R. 
Dymond,  Director,  Economics  and  Research 
Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

J.  P.  Francis 

J.  P.  Francis,  Chief  of  the  Manpower 
Resources  Division,  Economics  and  Re¬ 
search  Branch,  told  the  Committee  of  the 
Branch’s  work  since  the  last  meeting  (L.G., 
Feb.  1958,  p.  137). 

One  third  of  the  Register  of  Scientific 
and  Technical  Personnel  is  being  surveyed 
each  year;  in  this  way  the  Department 
does  not  lose  touch  with  the  persons  on 
the  Register  for  a  period  longer  than  three 
years. 

The  response  to  the  survey  of  the  first 
third,  in  the  summer  of  1957,  was  75  per 
cent;  to  the  survey  of  the  second  third, 
84  per  cent.  Mailing  of  questionnaires  to 
the  final  third  will  take  place  in  the  first 
two  months  of  1959. 

Information  on  newcomers  for  the  Regis¬ 
ter  is  obtained  from  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  Department  of  Citizenship 
and  Immigration,  professional  associations, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  the 


United  States,  which  sends  the  Department 
copies  of  questionnaires  obtained  by  U.S. 
professional  associations  from  Canadians, 
either  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  who 
are  members  of  the  associations. 

Another  source  of  such  information  is 
a  survey  of  students  in  their  final  under¬ 
graduate  years  in  scientific  and  technical 
courses  at  Canadian  universities.  The 
universities  receive  questionnaires  in  bulk, 
distribute  them,  arrange  for  their  comple¬ 
tion,  and  return  them  to  the  Department. 

In  the  academic  year  1957-58,  completed 
questionnaires  were  received  from  about 
3,000  of  the  3,600  students  complet¬ 
ing  undergraduate  studies  in  engineering, 
science,  architecture  and  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine. 

Another  survey  of  undergraduate  students 
sought  to  find  out  what  happens  to  engineer¬ 
ing  and  science  graduates  in  the  three 
years  following  graduation.  A  full  analysis 
of  the  findings  will  be  published  soon  in  a 
Professional  Manpower  Bulletin. 

Another  matter  in  which  work  is  being 
done  concerns  Canadian  students  who  are 
attending  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  The  Committee  had  already 
realized  the  risk  that  these  students  might 
not  return  to  Canada  because  they  had 
lost  touch  with  employment  prospects  here. 

As  a  result  of  previous  discussion,  and 
in  order  to  bring  these  persons  into  the 
Register,  arrangements  had  been  made 
through  the  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation  in  New  York  city  to  obtain  a  list 
of  all  Canadians  studying  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  each  year. 

This  information  is  being  put  to  two 
uses:  to  compile  a  directory,  copies  of 
which  have  been  sent  to  all  the  professional 
associations,  the  universities,  and  the  large 
employers;  and  in  analysing  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Canadians  who  are  studying 
in  the  United  States.  The  National  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  is  also  using  the  directory 
to  send  each  person  whose  name  appears 
in  it  a  letter  informing  him  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Canada  and  offering  its  facilities 
to  help  him  to  find  a  job  here. 

Since  the  Committee’s  last  meeting  the 
Department  had  also  conducted  another 
biennial  survey  of  employers’  estimated 
requirements  for  professional  personnel 
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during  the  next  three  years,  and  the  source 
of  scientific  and  technical  employees  hired 
in  the  last  two  years.  Analysis  of  the 
information  obtained  from  the  study  of 
the  utilization  of  engineers  in  industry  is 
progressing. 

A.  P.  Boyd 

A  preliminary  report  of  findings  from 
the  1958  survey  of  the  second  third  of  the 
Register  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Per¬ 
sonnel  was  presented  by  A.  P.  Boyd  of 
the  Economics  and  Research  Branch.  The 
data  used  were  obtained  from  replies  by 
more  than  10.500  persons,  of  whom  55 
per  cent  were  engineers  and  38  per  cent 
scientists  (excluding  veterinary  science). 

The  survey  found  that: 

— Median  salaries  for  engineers  with 
only  bachelor’s  degrees  ranged  from  $4,630 
for  1957  graduates  to  more  than  $10,600 
for  1920-24  graduates. 

— Salaries  for  scientists  with  only  bach¬ 
elor’s  degrees  ranged  from  $4,400  for  1957 
graduates  to  $8,450  for  those  who  graduat¬ 
ed  before  1915. 

— Salaries  tend  to  increase  quite  rapidly 
during  the  first  20  years  of  experience, 
then  less  rapidly,  until  the  peak  is  reached 
after  28  to  37  years’  experience. 

— Engineers  doing  administrative,  man¬ 
agement  and  executive  work  receive  the 
highest  salaries,  which  range  from  more 
than  $8,000  to  more  than  $13,000.  Teach¬ 
ing  work  is  often  the  lowest  paid. 

— The  younger  graduate  engineers  are 
concentrated  in  such  functions  as  produc¬ 
tion,  supervision,  research  and  development; 
older  graduates  do  more  administrative  and 
consulting  work. 

— More  engineers  are  engaged  in  admin¬ 
istrative,  management  and  executive  work 
than  in  any  other  single  function,  numbering 
1,368  out  of  5,915,  or  more  than  23  per 
cent.  Almost  as  large  a  proportion,  how¬ 
ever,  are  engaged  in  production,  operation, 
etc. 

— Industry  is  by  far  the  largest  single 
employer  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  in  the  sample.  More  than  82 
per  cent  of  the  engineers  and  nearly  52 
per  cent  of  the  scientists  are  in  industry. 
The  federal  Government  is  the  next  largest 
employer,  with  almost  9  per  cent  of  the 
engineers  and  21  per  cent  of  the  scientists. 

P.  B.  Wolfe 

P.  B.  Wolfe  of  the  Professional  Man¬ 
power  Section,  Economics  and  Research 
Branch,  described  the  report  on  the  1958 
biennial  survey  of  requirements  for  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel  in  scientific  and  technical 


fields.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to 
obtain  information  regarding  recent  and 
probable  future  trends  in  the  employment 
of  engineers,  scientists  and  architects  in 
Canada,  and  some  of  the  factors  affecting 
these  trends. 

The  survey  covered  almost  2,700  em¬ 
ployers  in  industry,  government,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  about  93  per  cent  of  whom  submitted 
returns.  More  than  half  of  the  employers 
who  replied  employed  engineers,  scientists, 
or  architects. 

The  survey  indicated  a  continuing  expan¬ 
sion  of  employment  in  the  next  two  years 
in  all  of  the  professions  and  in  almost  all 
of  the  industries  covered.  The  annual  rate 
of  increase,  however,  is  expected  to  be 
substantially  lower  than  it  was  in  1957, 
and  considerably  lower  than  that  forecast 
in  the  1956  survey.  The  annual  rate  of 
increase  in  the  employment  of  both  engi¬ 
neers  and  scientists  during  1958-60  is 
expected  to  be  only  a  little  more  than  half 
what  it  was  during  1957. 

This  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase 
coincides  with  the  general  recession  in  1958, 
the  speaker  pointed  out.  There  is  some 
indication  of  an  improvement  in  1960, 
however. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  forecasting,  the 
predictions  of  the  1956  report  have  proved 
reasonably  accurate.  The  forecast  average 
rate  of  increase  per  year  for  engineers 
during  the  three  years  1956-58  was  11.4 
per  cent;  the  actual  rate  in  1957,  a  little 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  employers  in  industry 
who  had  difficulties  in  recruiting  profes¬ 
sional  workers  during  1956-57  varied  from 
50  per  cent  in  the  petroleum  products  and 
coal  industries  to  10  per  cent  in  the  foods 
and  beverages,  tobacco,  and  construction 
industries. 

In  colleges  and  universities,  75  per  cent 
of  those  reporting  had  recruiting  difficulties 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  61  per  cent 
expect  to  have  difficulties  in  the  next  three 
years.  Of  government  agencies,  58  per  cent 
of  those  who  replied  had  difficulties  in  the 
past  two  years,  and  38  per  cent  expect  to 
have  difficulties  in  1958-60. 

In  only  a  small  number  of  cases — 142 
out  of  1,340  employers  reporting — were 
shortages  of  professionals  serious  enough 
to  affect  operations  or  plans.  “This  is  a 
sharp  decrease  in  reported  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  from  the  1956  survey,  when  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  employers  reported  such 
difficulties,”  Mr.  Wolfe  pointed  out. 

Regarding  the  sources  of  professional  per¬ 
sonnel,  new  Canadian  graduates  accounted 
for  about  two  fifths  of  the  hirings  in  mining 
and  quarrying,  manufacturing,  and  govern- 
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ment  agencies;  half  of  the  hirings  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  public  utilities,  and  a  third 
of  the  hirings  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Hirings  of  “experienced  Canadian  profes¬ 
sional  persons”  ranged  between  30  and  40 
per  cent  of  total  hirings  in  all  main 
employment  sectors  except  construction  (61 
per  cent)  and  business  service  (57  per 
cent) . 

“Recent  immigrants  already  in  Canada” 
accounted  for  between  10  and  14  per  cent 
of  total  hirings  in  all  sectors  except  business 
service,  where  they  amounted  to  20  per 
cent.  Professional  workers  “obtained  out¬ 
side  Canada”  made  up  7  per  cent  or  less, 
except  in  colleges  and  universities,  which 
recruited  almost  19  per  cent  of  their 
engineers,  scientists  and  architects  outside 
Canada. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  profes¬ 
sionals  was  by  upgrading  of  employees. 
This  furnished  about  10  per  cent  of  hirings 
during  1956-57. 

Miss  Marion  V.  Royce 

The  scientific  mind  has  traditionally  been 
associated  with  the  male  sex,  and  ever¬ 
present  social  factors  militate  against  the 
employment  of  women,  said  Miss  Marion 
V.  Royce,  Director  of  the  Women’s  Bureau, 
Department  of  Labour.  She  spoke  on  “The 
Role  of  Women  in  Science  and  Engineer¬ 
ing”. 

To  consider  this  question  reasonably,  it 
is  necessary  to  lift  it  out  of  the  realm  of 
personal  opinion  and  prejudice  and  look 
at  the  facts,  she  said. 

In  order  that  women  may  be  able  to 
make  their  full  contribution  to  develop¬ 
ments  in  science  and  technology  there  is  a 
need  for  a  fresh  outlook  on  practices  and 
policies  affecting  the  educational  and  occu¬ 
pational  choices  of  women,  Miss  Royce 
declared. 

The  number  of  women  scientists  and 
engineers  in  Canada  is  small,  amounting  to 


UAW  Signs  New  Agreement 
With  Chrysler  of  Canada 

Following  a  week-long  strike  by  3,600 
employees,  the  United  Auto  Workers  late 
last  month  signed  a  three-year  contract 
with  Chrysler  Corporation  of  Canada  at 
Windsor. 

Basically  the  agreement  was  the  same  as 
those  signed  by  UAW  with  Ford  of  Canada 
and  General  Motors  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  18). 


only  a  little  more  than  2  per  cent  of  all 
persons  in  the  Register  of  Scientific  and 
Technical  Personnel.  The  branches  of 
science  in  which  most  women  are  found 
are  biology  and  chemistry.  However,  a  few 
women  have  penetrated  a  considerable 
range  of  scientific  and  technological  fields. 

“There  is  a  higher  proportion  of  women 
in  those  professions  where  research  and 
laboratory  work  are  important  in  compari¬ 
son  with  those  where  greater  mechanical  or 
manual  activity  is  required,”  she  pointed 
out.  Research,  testing,  inspection,  labora¬ 
tory  services,  and  teaching  accounted  for 
87  per  cent  of  all  women  in  the  Register 
at  September  1956. 

Government  is  the  largest  employer  of 
women  scientists  and  engineers,  with  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  second.  None  of  the 
women  in  the  Register  was  employed  in  the 
primary  industries  or  in  construction,  only 
one  was  employed  in  public  utilities,  and 
in  industries  that  employ  large  numbers 
of  engineers,  as  distinct  from  scientists,  the 
number  of  women  was  negligible. 

Notwithstanding  women’s  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  science  and  engineering,  the  fact 
that  over  the  years  from  1948  to  1957 
women  graduates  in  home  economics  have 
outnumbered  those  in  all  other  scientific 
and  technical  fields  put  together  “indicates 
a  strong  continuing  tendency  for  women  to 
choose  an  academic  and  vocational  speciali¬ 
zation  on  the  basis  of  sex,”  Miss  Royce 
remarked. 

P.  H.  Casselman 

Final  speaker  at  the  one-day  meeting  was 
Dr.  P.  H.  Casselman,  head  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Manpower  Section,  Economics  and 
Research  Branch.  His  remarks  on  “Trends 
in  Requirements  and  Supplies  of  Engineers” 
have  already  been  published  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  (Dec.  1958,  p.  1330)  under  the 
title,  “Current  Outlook  in  the  Engineering 
Profession”. 


Public  Relations  Director  Named 
By  Transport  Workers  Union 

The  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Richard  Nielsen  to  be  public  rela¬ 
tions  director.  A  former  Toronto  and 
Kirkland  Lake  newspaperman,  he  will  be 
located  at  Montreal. 
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3rd  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Quebec  Federation  of  Labour 

Delegates  unanimously  approve  resolution  calling  for  creation  of  new  "people's" 
political  party  in  province.  "Right-to-work”  legislation  denounced,  wish  that 
CLC-CCCL  unity  be  effected  soon  is  expressed,  and  entire  executive  re-elected 


A  decision  to  create  a  new  provincial 
political  party  representing  the  interests  of 
the  working  classes  was  taken  at  the  third 
annual  convention  of  the  Quebec  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour  (CLC),  held  in  Quebec 
November  20  to  22.  Some  450  delegates 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  stressing 
the  urgent  need  for  a  people’s  political 
party. 

The  new  party  must  take  into  account 
those  problems  that  are  of  particular  im¬ 
portance  to  the  province  of  Quebec  and 
the  aspirations  of  its  people,  especially  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  fiscal  policy, 
the  resolution  declared. 

Both  QFL  President  Roger  Provost  and 
CLC  president  Claude  Jodoin  were  in 
agreement  in  denouncing  so-called  “right-to- 
work”  legislation,  claiming  that  the  only 
right  to  work  they  recognize  is  the  right  to 
full  employment. 

The  opening  session  of  the  convention 
was  attended  by  two  officers  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour, 
President  Roger  Mathieu  and  Secretary 
Jean  Marchand.  Addressing  the  delegates 
briefly,  both  speakers  called  for  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  co-operation  with  a  view  to  labour 
unity  in  Quebec.  The  convention  later 
adopted  a  resolution  along  this  line,  express¬ 
ing  the  wish  that  discussions  on  unity  would 
be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Federation  also  decided  to  adopt  a 
Code  of  Ethical  Practices,  reiterated  its 
wish  for  a  health  insurance  plan  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  and  requested  higher 
pensions  and  public  ownership  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company. 

President  Roger  Provost  was  re-elected, 
along  with  all  members  of  the  outgoing 
Executive  Committee. 

President  Roger  Provost 

The  QFL  President  attacked  the  so-called 
“right-to-work”  legislation,  claiming  that 
the  only  right  to  work  recognized  by  the 
labour  movement  is  employment  for  every¬ 
body. 

Roger  Provost  requested  the  right  to 
work  for  the  growing  numbers  of  unem¬ 
ployed,  for  union  members  dismissed 
because  of  union  activities,  for  the  young 


people  who  are  forced  to  abandon  their 
studies  for  lack  of  funds,  and  for  the 
victims  of  automation  and  technological 
unemployment. 

“Efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  unionism  to  those  who  refuse  to 
accept  their  responsibilities  as  workers,”  he 
said,  “but  was  there  ever  an  employer  who, 
for  the  sake  of  the  right  to  work,  announced 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  any  more 
profits?” 

Reiterating  that  the  right  to  work  means 
employment  for  everybody,  and  that  this 
is  what  employer  associations  should  en¬ 
courage,  the  President  called  on  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  establish  a  large  union  fund  to 
enable  trade  unions  to  carry  their  case 
to  the  political  level. 

“We  must  go  beyond  the  framework  of 
purely  economic  claims  in  order  to  seek 
a  solution  to  our  problems  where  it  lies, 
that  is,  at  the  political  level,”  he  suggested. 

Mr.  Provost  also  protested  against  the 
union  attitude  which  would  separate  politics 
from  economics,  and  called  on  all  members, 
not  only  the  labour  organizers,  to  under¬ 
take  political  action. 

Claude  Jodoin 

The  President  of  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress  first  stated  the  labour  movement’s 
position  as  regards  the  political  party  that 
is  being  organized,  and  especially  the  rela¬ 
tionship  that  would  exist  between  the  CLC’s 
affiliated  organizations  and  the  party. 

“A  central  national  organization  such  as 
the  CLC,  which  is  almost  entirely  made  up 
of  affiliated  organizations,  would  not  be 
affiliated  to  the  new  party  as  a  Congress,” 
Mr.  Jodoin  explained. 

“Each  individual  labour  union  would 
make  its  own  democratic  decisions  as  to 
whether  to  join  the  party  or  not.  Those 
who  decided  in  favour  of  joining  would 
always  remain  affiliated  to  the  CLC  in 
economic  matters  and  to  the  party  in 
political  matters.” 

Mr.  Jodoin  emphasized  this  distinction. 
“The  CLC  and  the  new  party  would  no 
doubt  maintain  cordial  relations,”  he  said, 
“but  there  would  be  no  formal  ties  between 
the  two.” 


Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Quebec  Federation  of  Labour,  all  re¬ 
elected,  are  seen  with  CLC  President  Claude  Jodoin.  From  left  to  right  they  are: 
Secretary  Romeo  Girard,  Vice-President  Edouard  Larose,  President  Roger  Provost, 
Mr.  Jodoin,  and  Treasurer  Eucher  Corbeil.  Vice-President  Pat  Burke  was  absent. 


He  reminded  the  delegates  that  the 
delegates  that  the  labour,  farmer  and  other 
organizations  that  will  be  included  in  the 
new  party  are  economic  organizations  that 
have,  first  of  all,  an  important  part  to  play 
in  the  field  of  economics.  “It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  such  organizations  would 
find,  in  joining  the  new  party,  the  best  way 
to  serve  the  political  interests  of  their  mem¬ 
bers.  But  this  affilitaion  would  supplement 
their  important  work  in  the  field  of  eco¬ 
nomics;  it  would  not  replace  it,”  he  added. 

The  CLC  does  not  wish  to  control 
Canada,  asserted  Mr.  Jodoin;  it  wishes  to 
co-operate  with  all  the  other  classes  of 
society  for  a  better  Canada. 

The  CLC  President  also  attacked  the 
so-called  “right-to-work”  legislation. 

“I  am  in  favour  of  the  right  to  work,” 
he  explaned,  “if  the  right  to  work  means 
employment  for  everybody,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  it  if  it  means  the  destruction  of 
our  democratic  system.” 

Mr.  Jodoin  stressed  that  “there  are  closed 
shops  for  accountants,  lawyers  and  doctors” 
and  that  the  workers  envy  the  privilege  of 
these  groups.  As  for  the  compulsory 
check-off  “the  federal  government,  with  its 
income  tax  deductions,  is  the  perfect 
example  of  check-offs,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Jodoin  also  pointed  out  that  if 
working  conditions  have  been  bettered  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  it  has  been  due 
to  the  trade  unions.  It  was  not  until  later 


on,  he  said,  that  legislation  guaranteed  the 
benefits  acquired  by  the  trade  unions 
through  negotiation. 

He  said  also  that  labour  unions  in 
Canada  were  being  administered  honestly. 
“If  perchance  a  union  should  act  in  a  way 
contrary  to  the  CLC’s  principles  and  pro¬ 
gram,  we  would  act  accordingly,  and 
nobody  would  have  to  tell  us  when  or 
how.” 

Mr.  Jodoin  was  greatly  applauded  when 
he  declared  that  “the  province  of  Quebec 
is  entitled  to  health  insurance”  and  that  it 
was  illogical  “to  cite  provincial  autonomy 
as  a  reason  to  deprive  the  people  of  Quebec 
of  the  benefits  of  such  legislation.” 

CCCL  Representatives 

The  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Labour  was  represented  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  convention  by  its  general  presi¬ 
dent,  Roger  Mathieu,  and  its  general  secre¬ 
tary,  Jean  Marchand. 

Mr.  Mathieu  pointed  out  that  a  too 
hasty  affiliation  of  the  CCCL  with  the 
CLC  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
workers  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Declaring  that  there  are  “great  advan¬ 
tages  in  labour  unity  in  Canada,”  the 
CCCL  President  pointed  out  that  there  are 
always  some  “among  us  as  well  as  among 
you”  who  are  against  any  affiliation. 
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Until  such  time  as  talks  are  concluded 
between  the  CCCL  and  the  CLC,  Mr. 
Mathieu  called  for  the  Federation's  co¬ 
operation. 

The  general  secretary,  for  his  part, 
wished  for  closer  co-operation  among  union 
officers. 

Pointing  out  that  the  labour  leader  must 
first  serve  the  workers,  he  stressed  that 
the  exclusive  good  of  unionism  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  welfare  of  the  workers. 

“Our  generation’s  problem  among  offi¬ 
cers,”  added  Mr.  Marchand,  “is  to  forget 
certain  factors  of  disagreement  in  the  past 
and  think  only  of  the  factors  of  unity.” 

Resolutions 

During  the  three-day  convention,  the 
delegates  studied  148  resolutions  on  the 
agenda  and  half  a  dozen  others  submitted 
from  the  floor. 

Political  Action 

The  QFL  decided  to  fall  in  line  with 
the  CLC  for  the  formation  of  a  “popular 
political  party  representing  the  interests 
of  the  labour  classes”. 

At  the  close  of  a  three-hour  debate  in 
which  some  15  delegates  took  part,  the 
convention  instructed  its  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  its  Committee  on  Education 
and  Political  Action  to  undertake  immed¬ 
iately  the  necessary  steps  with  the  other 
movements  which  have  progressive  tenden¬ 
cies  to  create,  at  the  provincial  level,  a 
new  political  party  which  will  act  as  the 
Quebec  wing  of  the  party  which  is  being 
formed  at  the  national  level. 

Scarcely  half  a  dozen  delegates  voted 
against  this  resolution,  which  was  drafted 
closely  along  the  lines  of  the  one  adopted 
by  the  CLC  at  its  Winnipeg  convention  last 
spring  (L.G.,  June  1958,  p.  586). 

The  resolution  stressed  the  need  to  rely 
on  a  popular  party  in  order  to  correct 
inadequate  provincial  legislation  while  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  problems  peculiar  to 
the  province  of  Quebec  (see  box,  page 
132). 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  delegates 
who  took  the  floor  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  new  party, 
several  stressed  the  importance  of  political 
education  and  the  priority  of  purely  union 
action  over  all  political  activity. 

Jean  Paradis,  Local  137  of  the  Pulp  and 
Sulphite  Workers,  Quebec,  objected  very 
explicitly.  “We  have  too  much  to  do  in 
the  field  of  collective  bargaining  to  bother 
about  politics,”  he  said.  He  added  that 
past  experience  had  shown  that  the  labour 
movement  must  keep  away  from  politics. 


Henri  Rochon,  President  of  the  Montreal 
Building  Trades  Council,  was  the  only  other 
speaker  who  objected  categorically  to  the 
resolution. 

Roger  Bedard,  representing  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  saw  political 
action  as  “the  very  condition  of  the  survival 
of  our  movement”.  He  considered  this 
decision  as  “the  necessary  tool  for  our 
work”. 

Maurice  Silcoff,  Hatters  International 
Union,  Montreal,  declared  that,  in  view 
of  the  disappointments  of  the  past,  the 
labour  movement  had  no  other  issue  but 
direct  political  action.  He  pointed  out, 
however,  that  he  had  some  doubt  about  the 
words  in  the  resolution:  “movements  with 
progressive  trends”. 

Jacques  V.  Morin,  Local  369  of  the 
Packinghouse  Workers,  Montreal,  saw  poli¬ 
tical  action  as  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
labour  problems.  “The  best  way  to  obtain 
adequate  social  legislation  and  to  maintain 
the  gains  already  made,”  he  said,  “is  to 
watch  over  politics.” 

Romeo  Mathieu,  Local  627  of  the 
Packinghouse  Workers,  Montreal,  pointed 
out  that  95  per  cent  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  convention  pertained  to 
politics  and  not  to  collective  bargaining. 
“Our  briefs  will  not  be  considered,”  he 
said,  “until  the  day  we  become  a  political 
entity.” 

Affiliation  of  the  CCCL 

The  convention  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  unity  talks  between  the  CLC  and  the 
CCCL  may  be  successfully  concluded  as 
soon  as  possible. 

This  resolution  of  a  general  nature, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  labour  unity  is 
considered  essential  to  the  economic  and 
political  efficiency  of  the  labour  movement 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  was  adopted 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

Several  delegates  took  the  floor  to  oppose 
the  proposed  affiliation;  however,  at  the 
close  of  the  debate,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
explanations  put  forward,  only  one  delegate 
registered  a  dissenting  vote. 

As  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Com¬ 
mittee,  Louis  Laberge,  President  of  the 
Montreal  Labour  Council,  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  mention  of  affiliation  or 
merger  in  the  text  of  the  resolution. 

“Not  knowing  where  we  stand  in  the 
dealings  between  the  CCCL  and  the  CLC,” 
he  explained,  “we  have  submitted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  a  general  nature  bearing  on  the 
need  for  labour  unity  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.” 

The  delegates  who  opposed  the  CCCL 
affiliation  did  so  mostly  on  account  of 
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Resolution  on  Political  Action 

WHEREAS  the  Canadian  Labour  Con¬ 
gress,  at  its  Winnipeg  convention,  decided 
to  undertake  talks  with  other  progressive 
groups  in  order  to  found  a  popular  political 
party  representing  the  interests  of  the 
labour  classes; 

WHEREAS  the  creation,  in  this  province, 
of  such  a  people’s  party  constitutes  a  really 
urgent  need  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
citizens  and  particularly  for  the  labour  class 
of  which  the  economic  earnings  and  the 
right  of  association  are  ever  threatened  by 
unrealistic  provincial  government  legisla¬ 
tion; 

WHEREAS  it  is  imperative  to  initiate  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  a  movement  with 
a  program  which,  although  in  accord  with 
the  one  to  be  adopted  by  the  national 
organization  on  matters  within  federa  juris¬ 
diction,  would  take  into  account  problems 
which  are  of  particular  importance  to  the 
people  of  our  province  on  matters  such  as 
fiscal  policy,  education  and  others; 

WHEREAS  this  Federation,  representing 
some  175,000  organized  workers  in  Quebec, 
is  the  logical  group  to  take  the  initiative 
in  organizing  such  a  movement, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  this  convention 
of  the  Quebec  Federation  of  Labour  instruct 
its  Executive  Committee  and  its  Political 
Education  and  Action  Committee  to  under¬ 
take  immediately  the  necessary  steps  with 
the  other  movements  of  progressive  trends 
to  give  effect  to  the  Winnipeg  Resolution  at 
the  provincial  level. 


union  organization  conflicts  and  raiding  at 
the  local  level. 

J.  Emilien  Vandal,  Local  50,  Paper 
Workers,  Kenogami,  said  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  resentment  in  the  Lake  St.  John 
district.  “If  the  CCCL  really  wishes  to 
affiliate,”  he  said,  “I  am  agreeable,  but  it 
must  act  accordingly.” 

Jean  Lachapelle,  Local  631,  Machinists, 
Verdun,  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the 
CCCL  and  declared  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  “to  admit  the  CCCL  into  our 
ranks”. 

The  spokesmen  for  unity,  on  the  other 
hand,  asked  the  delegates  to  forget  the 
quarrels  of  the  past  in  favour  of  the  greater 
good  that  unity  would  mean  for  the 
province.  It  was  pointed  out,  among  other 
things,  that  jurisdictional  conflicts  and 
raiding  had  also  existed  before  the  merger 
of  the  TLC  and  the  CCL. 

Raymond  Lapointe,  Steelworkers,  Local 
5419,  Montreal,  declared  that  internal 
quarrels  must  be  settled,  as  was  done  by 
the  TLC  and  the  CCL,  in  order  to  reach 
complete  unity.  “We  must  raise  ourselves 
above  these  differences  for  the  welfare  of 
the  workers  generally,”  he  said. 

Roger  Bedard,  a  Steelworkers  delegate, 
insisted  on  the  need  for  labour  to  offer  a 
united  front.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  achieve  unity”,  he  said,  “in  order 


to  face  not  only  big  employers  but  also 
governments.  It  is  a  question  of  knowing 
whether  we  are  going  to  get  together  in 
Quebec  or  remain  from  25  to  50  years 
behind  the  other  provinces.”  Mr.  Bedard 
added  that  those  who  oppose  unity  think 
only  of  their  own  interests  and  forget  the 
general  welfare  of  the  workers. 

Jacques  V.  Morin,  Local  369,  Packing¬ 
house  Workers,  Montreal,  declared  it  was 
high  time  to  forget  the  past  and  to  join 
hands  with  the  CCCL. 

Andre  Levesque,  Local  145,  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  Montreal,  stated  that  the 
wording  of  the  resolution  could  not  be 
objected  to  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  affiliation. 

Mr.  Laberge  closed  the  debate  by  ex¬ 
pressing  the  wish  that  the  resolution  be 
adopted  unanimously.  “The  sooner  the 
problem  of  labour  unity  is  settled  in  the 
province,  the  sooner  the  great  problems 
of  labour  legislation  will  be  settled.”  he 
said. 

Code  of  Ethical  Practices 

The  QFL  decided  to  adopt  a  code  of 
ethics  in  order  to  uphold  its  reputation  of 
honesty  and  to  smother  any  attempt  at 
corruption  and  dictatorship  that  might 
arise  within  the  ranks  of  unionism. 

The  convention  therefore  resolved  that 
the  QFL: 

1.  Prepare  immediately  a  Canadian  Code 
of  Ethics  based  on  principles  of  professional 
honesty  of  union  officers,  of  union  demo¬ 
cracy,  of  independence  with  regard  to 
employers  and  of  respect  for  the  freedom 
of  its  members,  and  request  its  adoption  by 
the  CLC. 

2.  Endorse  the  CLC’s  policy  of  watch¬ 
fulness  with  regard  to  corruption  and 
dictatorship  and  request  all  Quebec  locals 
to  refer  to  the  CLC  should  they  uncover 
dishonest  or  undemocratic  practices  within 
the  ranks  of  unionism. 

Only  five  or  six  delegates  opposed  the 
adoption  of  such  a  code. 

J.  P.  Menard,  Local  116,  Sheet  Metal 
Workers,  Montreal,  declared  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  a  resolution  would  be  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  detractors  of  the 
labour  movement. 

A  number  of  delegates,  among  them 
H.  L.  Jean,  Local  519,  IUE,  Montreal,  and 
J.  V.  Morin,  Local  369,  Packinghouse 
Workers,  Montreal,  pointed  out  that  pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure. 
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Code  of  Professional  Ethics 

Along  the  same  line,  the  convention  also 
asked  for  the  creation  of  a  code  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics  for  municipal  and  provincial 
governments  and  suggested  that  the  CLC 
make  efforts  to  establish  one  at  the  federal 
level. 

“Any  alderman  or  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  caught  in  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  code  of  ethics  shall  resign  and  be 
prosecuted,”  the  resolution  stated. 

Raymond  Lapointe,  Local  5419,  United 
Steelworkers,  Montreal,  declared  that  la¬ 
bour  unions  are  censured  for  not  having 
a  code  of  ethics  to  guide  them,  but  it  is 
time  that  politicians  should  have  theirs. 
“We  have  come  to  a  point,”  he  said, 
“where  honest  people  are  in  the  minority.” 

Hot  Cargo 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  delegates  “strongly  censuring  any 
affiliated  union  which  would  deal  with  or 
handle,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  any  goods 
designated  as  ‘hot  cargo’  by  the  relevant 
authorities  of  this  Federation  or  of  the 
CLC,  or  which  would  cross  a  picket  line 
recognized  by  these  same  authorities.” 

Seeing  in  this  measure  the  solidarity 
necessary  for  “significant  victories  at  the 
union  level,”  a  number  of  delegates  even 
suggested  that  a  union  disregarding  this 
solidarity  should  be  expelled  from  the 
QFL. 

Provincial  Police 

The  QFL  also  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  replacement  of 
the  Quebec  Provincial  Police  by  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

Willie  Fortin,  United  Packinghouse 
Workers,  Montreal,  suggested  a  Royal 
Inquiry  into  the  actions  of  the  Provincial 
Police.  “It  is  time  to  expose  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Provincial  Police,”  he 
said. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  accuses  this 
police  organization  of  having  “shown  par¬ 
tiality  and  brutality  during  strikes  in  this 
province  by  siding  with  employers.” 

Nationalization  of  Telephones 

The  QFL  asked  for  public  ownership  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  a  special 
resolution  submitted  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  convention. 

The  Quebec  Government  was  also  cri¬ 
ticized  for  not  having  protested  against  the 
recent  request  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  for  an  increase  in  telephone  rates. 

In  submitting  this  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously,  Romeo  Mathieu, 


Free  Education 

A  Laval  University  student  in  social 
science,  Gabriel  Gascon,  was  given  a  warm 
reception  when  he  spoke  to  the  QFL  con¬ 
vention  delegates  to  thank  them  for  their 
support  of  the  university  students’  campaign 
for  free  education. 

“You  have  given  us  the  example  of  a 
group  which  stands  on  its  feet  to  express  its 
views  to  the  government  and  the  general 
public,”  he  said.  “We  want  education  to 
be  available  to  all  and  we  need  your  help.” 

Mr.  Gagnon  explained  that  Quebec 
students  want  free  education  at  all  levels 
and  statutory  grants  for  educational  institu¬ 
tions. 

“We  shall  not  rest  as  long  as  one  worker’s 
or  farmer’s  child  is  unable  to  attend  univer¬ 
sity  for  lack  of  funds,”  declared  Mr. 
Gagnon. 


representing  the  Packinghouse  Workers, 
Montreal,  protested  against  “the  Company’s 
blackmailing  of  the  Government  by  threat¬ 
ening  to  lay  off  employees  if  it  did  not 
obtain  the  rate  increases  requested”. 

“A  public  utilities  service  which  remains 
a  monopoly  must  be  sold  to  the  public  at 
cost  price,”  said  Mr.  Mathieu,  “and  should 
not  be  left  to  a  company  that  makes  profits 
without  fear  of  competition.” 

Other  Resolutions 

The  QFL  also  adopted  a  number  of 
other  resolutions,  the  most  important  of 
which  request: 

— The  creation  of  a  joint  research  centre 
for  the  QFL  and  the  CCCL. 

— The  abolition  of  combined  police  and 
fire  departments. 

— A  public  inquiry  into  all  the  aspects 
of  hospitalization  services  in  the  province 
of  Quebec. 

— The  appointment,  on  all  government 
boards,  of  an  equal  number  of  employer 
and  union  representatives  responsible  to 
their  respective  organizations  and  subject 
to  recall  by  their  organizations. 

— The  creation  of  a  commission,  free 
from  government  ties,  for  the  issuance  of 
permits  and  licences  for  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages. 

— An  increase  to  $75  a  month  in  old 
age  and  blind  persons’  pensions  and 
mothers’  allowances. 

- — An  increase  in  family  allowances. 

— A  Royal  inquiry  into  gasoline  prices. 

— The  proclamation  of  a  moratorium 
on  all  debts  owed  by  the  unemployed. 

— A  federal-provincial  conference  with 
a  view  to  rehabilitating  our  national 
economy. 

— Amendments  to  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  so  as  to  cover  all  industrial 
diseases. 
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— Looking  into  the  advisability  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  motor  “cavalcade”  to  Ottawa  to 
protect  against  unemployment. 

Elections 

Roger  Provost  was  re-elected  President 
by  acclamation  for  a  third  consecutive 
term. 

The  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  who  were  all  re-elected,  are: 
Edouard  Larose  and  Pat  Burke,  Executive 
Vice-Presidents;  Romeo  Girard,  Secretary; 
and  Eucher  Corbeil,  Treasurer,  all  of 
Montreal. 

The  convention  also  chose  15  other 
officers  to  complete  the  Executive  Council, 
six  members  representing  industrial  or 
trades  groups  and  nine  representing  geo¬ 
graphical  regions. 

The  six  industrial  or  trades  representa¬ 
tives  are:  H.  L.  Jean,  manufacturing 
industries;  P.  E.  Jutras,  transport  and  trans¬ 
port  equipment;  Roland  Goedike,  foods, 


beverages,  services  and  municipal  services; 
Leo  Moore,  forestry,  lumber  and  its 
products,  paper  and  construction  trades; 
Maurice  Silcoff,  primary  and  secondary  tex¬ 
tiles,  furs  and  hats;  and  Gerard  Poirier, 
mines,  metallurgy  and  its  products. 

The  nine  regional  representatives  are 
the  following:  Hector  Marchand,  Louis 
Laberge  and  Leo  Lebrun,  Island  of  Mont¬ 
real  and  vicinity;  J.  B.  Hurens,  City  of 
Quebec  and  vicinity;  Benoit  Laviolette, 
Gatineau  and  Laurentian  districts;  Robert 
Roy,  St.  Maurice  district;  Oscar  Longtin, 
Southern  Quebec;  Henri  Lorrain,  Northern 
Quebec;  and  Rene  Martin,  South  Shore 
and  Eastern  Townships. 

The  composition  of  the  Executive  Council 
was  changed  this  year,  when,  instead  of 
choosing  the  15  members  from  industrial 
and  trades  groups,  the  convention  limited 
to  six  the  number  of  these  representatives, 
placing  the  nine  other  vacancies  on  a 
geographical  basis. 


Annual  Brief  to  Federal  Cabinet  by 

The  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Calling  inflation  number  one  problem.  Chamber  names  wage-price  spiral,  taxation 
and  very  high  levels  of  government  spending  among  contributing  factors.  New 
policy  statement  on  labour  relations  recommends  registration  of  trade  unions 


Inflation  was  termed  Canada’s  number 
one  problem  when  The  Canadian  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  January  9  presented  its 
annual  recommendations  to  Prime  Minister 
Diefenbaker  and  the  Cabinet.  The  delega¬ 
tion,  headed  by  President  A.  C.  Ashforth, 
called  on  the  Government  to  face  up  to 
the  present  situation  in  which  “inflation  is 
steadily  eroding  away  the  value  of  the 
dollar”. 

Among  factors  contributing  to  inflation 
are  the  wage-price  spiral,  taxation,  and  very 
high  levels  of  government  spending,  it  was 
stated. 

The  Government  was  asked  to  consider 
implementation  of  Chamber  policies  that 
called  for  every  possible  effort  to  contain 
spending.  Continued  surveillance  is  neces¬ 
sary,  said  the  Chamber,  to  ensure  economy 
in  government  expenditures  and  efficiency 
of  government  administration. 

In  addition,  the  Chamber  said:  “Any 
additions  to  the  already  extensive  welfare 
programs  should  be  carefully  assessed  not 
only  with  regard  to  their  initial  costs,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  foreseeable  growth 
and  supplementary  requirements  over  the 


years.  In  principle,  the  Chamber  believes 
that  any  additional  welfare  expenditures 
should  be  delayed  until  the  full  impact  of 
present  commitments  can  be  assessed. 
Individuals  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
every  effort  to  provide  for  their  own  future 
and  protect  themselves  against  ordinary 
hazards.” 

The  Chamber  statement  also  pointed  to 
the  need  for  gradual  tax  reduction,  which 
could  only  be  achieved  if  government  spend¬ 
ing  were  contained.  The  Government  was 
asked  to  make  a  re-examination  of  the 
entire  income  tax  structure  in  Canada 
because  personal  and  corporate  income  tax 
rates  are  too  high  for  a  developing  country. 

Speaking  about  the  wage-price  spiral  as 
a  cause  of  inflation,  Mr.  Ashforth  referred 
to  Chamber  policy  on  the  need  for  produc¬ 
tive  efficiency.  Greater  productivity  is  the 
key  to  national  and  individual  prosperity 
and  productivity  in  turn  is  dependent  upon 
many  factors,  among  which  are  sufficient 
capital  to  supply  technological  improve¬ 
ments,  interested  and  capable  employees, 
and  efficient  managerial  organization  and 
methods,  said  the  policy  statement  in  part. 
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Mr.  Ashforth  added:  “While  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  general  living 
standard  since  the  war,  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  anything  which  results  in  higher 
costs  without  improving  productivity  con¬ 
tributes  to  that  depreciation  of  the  currency 
which  we  now  call  inflation.  Since  1949, 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  26  per 
cent,  which  means  that  in  effect  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  declined 
to  that  extent.  Hidden  in  the  cost  of  living 
are  vastly  increased  labour  costs  and  an 
ever-upward  spiralling  of  government  ex¬ 
penditures  resulting  in  higher  and  higher 
taxes.  To  a  greater  extent  now  than  ever 
before,  we  find  it  difficult  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  from  suppliers  of  goods  and  services 
from  abroad,  not  only  in  our  export  trade 
but  in  our  own  domestic  market.” 

Other  highlights  in  the  Chamber’s  sub¬ 
mission,  covering  most  of  the  top  economic 
issues  of  the  day,  were  policy  statements 
on  employer-employee  relations,  and  trade. 
All  told,  more  than  40  policy  declarations 
and  resolutions  were  laid  before  the 
Government  by  the  delegation. 

Labour  Relations 

A  major  new  policy  statement  on  labour 
relations  held  that  unions  should  register 
with  the  Department  of  Labour  and  comply 
with  similar  conditions,  insofar  as  reporting 
is  concerned,  as  companies  incorporated 
under  the  Companies  Act.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  told  that  an  amendment  making 
this  mandatory  should  be  included  in  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act  expected  to  be  up  for  revision 
at  the  new  session  of  Parliament. 

The  submission  said  that  while  good 
industrial  relations  cannot  be  created  by 
legislation,  nevertheless  to  the  degree  that 
legislation  may  be  necessary,  it  should  be 
designed  to  ensure  a  proper  balance  of 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  employees  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  employers  on  the 
other,  with  due  regard  to  the  public  interest. 

Labour  legislation,  it  was  stated,  should, 
among  other  things:  (a)  prohibit  agree¬ 
ments  that  deny  or  terminate  employment 
because  of  an  individual’s  not  being  or 
remaining  a  member  of  a  specified  trade 
union;  (b)  prohibit  strikes  until  the  parties 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  request  a  secret 
strike  ballot  supervised  by  an  independent 
party,  and  in  such  a  case  the  strike  has  been 
authorized  by  a  majority  of  those  employees 
then  actively  engaged  in  the  bargaining 
unit;  (c)  prohibit  picketing  “when  strike 
action  is  unlawful”. 

Labour  legislation  should  also  provide 
that  when  a  strike  has  been  in  effect  for 
some  specified  time,  the  appropriate  Minis¬ 


ter  of  the  Crown  have  discretionary 
authority  to  order  strike  settlement  votes 
by  secret  ballot  on  his  own  initiative  or 
following  application  by  employees,  the 
employer  or  the  bargaining  agent  concerned 
to  ensure  that  an  employer’s  offer  is  im¬ 
partially  placed  before  the  employees,  such 
vote  to  be  conducted  by  an  independent 
party. 

Trade 

Dealing  with  trade,  the  Chamber  said 
Canada’s  trade  policy  should  be  designed 
to  encourage  the  continued  development 
of  the  country’s  natural  resources  and  at 
the  same  time  step  up  industrialization. 
While  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  multi¬ 
lateral  basis  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  Canada,  it  was  stated,  cannot 
proceed  further  or  faster  in  setting  the 
example  for  freer  trade  between  nations 
than  is  justified  by  the  actions  of  the 
leading  trading  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Chamber’s  brief  also  advocated  that 
some  form  of  financial  machinery  for 
longer  term  credit  facilities  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Canadian  exporters  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  be  competitive  with  ex¬ 
porters  of  other  countries  who  now  enjoy 
such  credit  facilities. 

Other  Recommendations 

The  Chamber’s  submission  also  asked 
that  the  Government: 

1.  Use  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Prices  Stabilization  Act  to  protect  the 
farmer  from  disaster  and  not  to  encourage 
over-production. 

2.  Take  aggressive  action  to  ensure  a 
greater  and  more  continuous  flow  of  desir¬ 
able  immigrants. 

3.  Re-examine  the  Canadian  defence 
program  to  ensure  that  adequate  provision 
is  being  made  for  the  vastly  more  expen¬ 
sive  weapons  of  the  future. 

4.  Organize  and  train  the  forces  in 
Canada,  other  than  those  for  whom  an 
immediate  operational  role  is  contemplated, 
to  assist  the  civil  population  to  survive  a 
nuclear  attack. 

5.  Continue  economic  support  to  under¬ 
developed  countries,  in  particular  those 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

6.  Complete  as  expeditiously  as  prac¬ 
ticable  the  review  being  made  of  combines 
control  legislation. 

7.  Stop  advertising,  promotion  and  soli¬ 
citation  activities  carried  on  by  the  Annui¬ 
ties  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
and  release  or  transfer  to  other  work  the 
staff  now  engaged  in  such  work,  and 
discontinue  the  sale  of  group  annuities  by 
the  Annuities  Branch. 
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8.  Recognize  with  respect  any  regula¬ 
tion  required  at  the  national  government 
level  relating  to  energy  resources  that  this 
regulation  should  be  administered  by  exist¬ 
ing  agencies  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
augmented  where  deemed  necessary. 

9.  Take  the  lead  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  machinery  for  interprovin¬ 
cial  liaison  and  planning  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  interprovincial,  development,  and 
other  highways  of  national  importance. 


10.  Provide  for  observance  of  Victoria 
Day  to  take  place  on  the  Monday  follow¬ 
ing  May  23. 

11.  Give  necessary  industries  in  Canada 
every  possible  support  exclusive  of  sub¬ 
sidies  to  encourage  the  export  of  finished 
goods. 

12.  Take  the  necessary  steps  towards  the 
holding  of  a  World  Fair  in  Canada  in 
1967  to  mark  the  Centennial  of  Canadian 
Confederation. 


Round  Table  on  Man  and  Industry 

Last  of  three  annual  conferences  for  exploring  impact  of  rapid  industrialization 
on  human  well-being  is  held.  Book  on  the  series  to  be  published  in  near  future 


The  last  session  of  a  series  of  three 
annual  conferences,  known  as  the  Round 
Table  on  Man  and  Industry,  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Toronto,  on  November  2-7. 
The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  explore 
the  impact  of  rapid  industrialization  on 
human  well-being. 

This  session,  like  the  earlier  ones  (L.G. 
1956,  p.  1366  and  1957,  p.  1426),  was 
attended  by  about  120  delegates  represent¬ 
ing  management,  labour,  government,  the 
universities,  and  various  national,  religious, 
welfare  and  other  organizations. 

The  visits  to  “impact  areas”  that  were 
an  important  feature  of  the  first  two  con¬ 
ferences,  and  for  which  the  delegates  were 
divided  into  six  groups  to  visit  six  selected 
areas,  were  omitted  this  year.  On  one 
afternoon  and  evening,  however,  the 
whole  conference  visited  the  International 
Business  Machines  plant  and  the  newly 
developed  community  in  Don  Mills.  The 
groups  also  maintained  their  identity  for 
group  discussion. 

Each  group  provided  one  member  of  a 
panel  for  plenary  discussion  of  each  of 
the  three  topics  which  had  been  brought 
out  at  the  previous  sessions  as  most  worth 
discussing  in  this  last  session.  A  paper  on 
each  subject  was  read  in  plenary  session.  A 
discussion  by  the  six  groups  followed,  and 
this  was  rounded  off  by  a  panel  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  second  plenary  session,  after 
which  there  was  a  brief  period  for  further 
discussion. 

The  three  papers  were:  “Human  Con¬ 
siderations  in  Urban  Development,”  by 
Dr.  Stewart  Bates,  President  of  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation;  “Com¬ 
munity  Participation,”  by  Dr.  Murray 
Ross,  Vice-President  of  the  University  of 
Toronto;  and  “Personal  Satisfactions,”  by 
Dr.  Alastair  MacLeod,  Assistant  Director, 
Mental  Hygiene  Institute,  Montreal. 


Sir  Geoffrey  Vickers 

The  opening  address  on  “The  Industrial 
Predicament”  was  given  by  Sir  Geoffrey 
Vickers,  VC,  Chief  Consultant  to  the  Round 
Table.  The  speaker  said  that  the  con¬ 
ference  started  from  the  hypothesis  that 
industrialization  affects  well-being,  and  that 
so  far  on  the  whole  its  effect  has  been  good. 

“There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in 
Canada  today  industrialization  has  brought 
an  abundance  of  material  wealth  and  has 
made  it  available  to  a  very  large  proportion 
of  people.”  Nor  has  all  this  been  bought 
at  the  cost  of  freedom  and  order.  “Why 
then,”  he  asked,  “our  three  years’  stock¬ 
taking?  Why  the  undertone  of  anxiety.” 

The  first  cause  for  doubt,  Sir  Geoffrey 
said,  was  whether  the  recent  economic 
changes  had  disturbed  social  relations, 
which  were  more  subtle  but  not  less 
important  than  economic  abundance  and 
equal  distribution.  The  second  doubt  was 
the  view  that  “industrialization  distorts  the 
values  by  which  people  live,  inculcating 
standards  which  are  neither  satisfying  in 
themselves  nor  sufficiently  attainable, 
because  they  are  related  to  measures  of 
material  success  which  are  continually  being 
shifted  by  the  competitive  process.”  The 
third  and  most  radical  of  the  three  doubts 
was  that  contained  in  “the  criticism  that 
rapid  industrialization  makes  demands  on 
our  adaptation  greater  than  we  can  meet, 
except  at  a  cost  which  we  have  not  yet 
counted.” 

The  speaker  went  on  to  discuss  the 
supposed  dangers  implied  in  these  criticisms 
of  the  present  industrial  age. 

Stewart  Bates 

The  President  of  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation  spoke  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  town  and  city  planning  in  the  present 
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age,  and  of  the  many  forces  working 
independently  to  produce  the  total  result. 

“Cities  were  once  simple  and  engendered 
real  affection  in  those  whose  opinions 
formed  them.  Common  symbols  and  tech¬ 
niques  made  for  order  and  focus,”  the 
speaker  said.  “The  19th  and  20th  Centuries 
released  new  forces.  Science  and  industry 
led  to  rarefied  purposes  and  values  in 
townbuilding  . . . 

The  choice  of  the  urban  form  became  more 
and  more  fragmented,  and  development  of 
the  urban  art  deteriorated.  Some  choices  are 
made  by  municipal  planners  and  highway  engi¬ 
neers;  _  other  choices  by  politically  elected 
municipal  persons;  still  others  by  corporate 
managers  of  substance  and  power;  some  choices 
made  today  are  without  reference  to  precedence 
and  subsequent  choice.  A  common  mind  as  to 
the  total  form  of  the  unfolding  townscape  does 
not  exist.  Most  individuals,  if  they  ever  con¬ 
sider  the  form  of  city  growth  at  all,  feel 
powerless  in  face  of  these  powerful  groups. 

To  overcome  certain  conditions  we  need 
action,  Mr.  Bates  said.  The  necessary 
investigations  “must  involve  collaboration 
between  the  three  groups — governments, 
corporate  organizations,  and  people”.  It 
is  only  through  such  action  that  we  can 
get  “a  common  language  ...  on  the  art  of 
city  building.” 

Alastair  W.  MacLeod,  M.D. 

There  are  three  “schools”  to  which  the 
developing  individual  goes — “the  familial, 
the  academic  and  the  industrial,”  said  Dr. 
Alastair  MacLeod,  Assistant  Professor, 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Speaking  of  industry  as  “one  of  the 
senior  educational  institutions  of  our 
society,”  Dr.  MacLeod  said:  “There  are 
areas  in  which  modern  industry  has  failed 
modern  man.  These  are  the  areas  in  which 
it  has  nullified  or  failed  to  reinforce  the 
skills  learned  earlier  in  life.  For  many 
workers  it  has  become  a  dead  end  rather 
than  a  springboard  for  further  achieve¬ 
ment.  Industry  still  tends  to  dominate  man 
rather  than  to  teach  him.  In  this  it  hinders 
rather  than  fosters  the  satisfying  of  one 
basic  need — the  need  for  personal  satisfac¬ 
tions  which  are  the  reward  of  a  continual 
increase  in  the  skills  of  living.” 


Industry’s  need  for  a  highly  mobile 
labour  force  was  also  liable  to  conflict  with 
the  welfare  of  the  individual,  especially  if 
the  reasons  for  the  moves  demanded  by 
industry  were  not  explained  to  him,  and 
“if  the  move  is  seen  as  a  result  of  an 
impersonal  decision  by  an  impersonal 
management”. 

Modern  industry  often  failed  to  meet 
man’s  “need  for  an  abundance  of  stimulat¬ 
ing,  challenging,  even  irritating  experi¬ 
ences.  Individuals  cannot  function  ade¬ 
quately  unless  the  circumstances  of  their 
life  provide  them  with  opportunities  for 
experiencing  some  tension,  uncertainty, 
anger,  anxiety,  worry  and  even  quarrels  and 
open  hostility,”  the  speaker  said. 

“Contrary  to  popular  comment  on  the 
increasing  stress  of  modern  industrial  life, 
industry  has  not  met  man’s  need  for  stress 
of  the  right  kind,”  he  continued.  “All  stress 
should  not  be  completely  eliminated  from 
human  relationships  but  rather  it  should 
be  maintained  within  the  limits  required 
for  stimulation  without  being  allowed  to 
reach  the  point  where  it  assumes  break¬ 
down  proportions.’  ’ 

It  was  also  argued,  he  said,  that  certain 
trends  in  modern  industry  are  “theoretically 
capable  of  disturbing  biological  harmony  of 
family  organizations”.  In  illustrating  this 
argument  earlier  he  had  said:  “Father  no 
longer  has  opportunities  for  pursuing  agres- 
sive  competitive  goals  openly  at  work.  Some 
of  his  basic  masculine  needs  remain  unmet. 
Mother  no  longer  feels  she  has  a  real  man 
for  a  husband  and  becomes  openly  aggres¬ 
sive  and  competitive  herself,  even  moving 
out  of  the  home  into  industry  in  her  efforts 
to  restore  the  biological  balance.”  Further 
complications  were  seen  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  children. 

The  efficiency  that  industry  seeks  for 
itself  may  also  be  inimical  to  man’s  health 
through  its  emphasis  on  “productivity  and 
stereotypy  of  response,”  Dr.  MacLeod 
pointed  out. 

A  book  on  the  experiment  of  the  Round 
Table,  written  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Vickers, 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press.  Plans  have 
also  been  made  to  produce  a  pamphlet 
explaining  the  method  of  the  conferences. 


White-Collar  Workers  Increase  in  West  Germany 

The  drive  for  automation  in  West  German  industry  is  strengthening  the  white-collar 
worker’s  position. 

Between  1950  and  1957  the  number  of  white-collar  workers  increased  by  67  per  cent, 
compared  with  a  rise  of  47  per  cent  for  manual  workers. 

In  1950  there  were  19  white-collar  workers  for  each  100  manual  workers.  At  the 
end  of  1957  the  ratio  was  22  to  100. 
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Manpower  Developments  in  Canada,  1958 

Last  year  was  one  of  adjustment  and  recovery  from  economic  contraction  of  late 
1957  and  early  1958.  Gains  in  production,  employment  and  income  smaller  than 
in  most  postwar  years.  Labour  force  growth  more  moderate  than  in  1956  and  1957 


Most  of  1958  was  a  year  of  adjustment 
and  recovery  following  the  contraction  of 
economic  activity  that  took  place  during 
the  latter  part  of  1957  and  early  1958. 
Advances  in  production,  employment  and 
income  for  the  year  as  a  whole  were  there¬ 
fore  smaller  than  in  most  years  of  the 
postwar  period. 

The  value  of  the  nation’s  total  output  of 
goods  and  services  was  running  at  an 
annual  rate  (seasonally  adjusted)  of  $32,- 
388  million  in  the  third  quarter,  which 
was  2.2  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1957.  The  advance  in  real 
output  was  quite  modest,  however,  as  prices 
continued  to  rise  during  1958. 

The  underlying  employment  trend  turned 
up  early  in  1958  after  declining  fairly 
steadily  from  the  second  quarter  of  1957. 
While  the  over-all  employment  gain  was 
small,  the  loss  incurred  in  non-farm  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  contraction  was  recouped 
by  the  end  of  1958.  The  gain  extended 
however,  across  a  much  narrower  front 
than  it  did,  for  example,  in  1955.  Farm 
employment  continued  the  long-term  down¬ 
ward  trend. 

The  labour  force  showed  a  more  moder¬ 
ate  rate  of  increase  in  1958  than  in  the 
preceding  two  years.  For  the  year  as  a 
whole,  the  labour  force  was  estimated  to 
be  126,000  higher  than  in  the  previous 
year.  This  compares  with  annual  increases 
of  172,000  and  221,000  respectively  during 
1956  and  1957. 

The  reduced  number  of  new  entrants  to 
the  labour  force  this  year  can  be  attributed 
to  the  relatively  small  increase  in  the  adult 
population.  The  civilian  non-institutional 
population  aged  14  years  and  over  showed 
an  average  increase  of  only  14,000  a  month 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958  compared 
with  19,000  a  month  in  the  same  period 
the  year  before. 

Most  of  the  year-to-year  difference  was 
due  to  changes  in  immigration.  In  1957, 
some  282,000  immigrants  arrived  in  Canada, 
and  about  half  of  them  became  attached 
to  the  labour  force.  In  1958,  the  number 
of  immigrants  entering  the  country  was 
estimated  at  125,000. 

Although  lower  immigration  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  principal  cause  of  the  slower 
growth  of  the  labour  force  during  1958,  a 
drop  in  the  proportion  participating  in  the 
labour  force  was  an  important  contributing 


factor.  In  December  1958,  53.4  per  cent 
of  the  population  14  years  and  over  were 
in  the  labour  force  compared  with  53.8 
per  cent  a  year  earlier.  In  other  words, 
if  the  participation  rate  in  December  1958 
had  been  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  there 
would  have  been  40,000  more  persons  in 
the  labour  force.  There  are  various  reasons 
for  the  decline  in  participation  rates,  one  of 
the  most  important  being  the  scarcity  of 
job  opportunities.  It  is  notable  that  the 
fall  in  labour  force  participation  is  most 
marked  in  the  older  and  younger  age 
groups. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  1958  was 
the  relatively  high  level  of  unemployment. 
For  the  year  as  a  whole  the  number  of 
persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  was 
almost  two-thirds  higher  than  in  1957.  As 
the  year  drew  to  a  close  there  was  evidence 
of  improvement,  however.  The  increase  in 
job-seekers  between  August  and  December 
was  only  about  half  as  large  as  in  the 
previous  year  although  the  unemployment 
level  in  December  was  still  higher  than  a 
year  earlier*. 

Female  Employment 

Employment  of  women  continued  at  a 
high  level  during  1958.  The  monthly 
average  number  with  jobs  was  about 
40,000  higher  than  in  1957.  Throughout 
the  year  some  25  per  cent  of  all  women 
of  working  age  continued  to  hold  jobs, 
with  a  low  point  of  24.4  in  February  and 
a  peak  of  26.0  in  October.  There  was  less 
fluctuation  in  the  proportion  of  women 
job-holders  in  1958  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  when  the  February  low  was  24.2  per 
cent  but  the  high  point,  which  came  in 
January,  was  26.4. 

The  year-to-year  increase  in  the  number 
of  women  in  the  labour  force  was  60,000 
on  average,  but  in  December  the  increase 
had  dropped  to  24,000.  This  represents 
about  22  per  cent  of  the  total  growth  in 
the  female  population  of  working  age. 
From  January  to  August,  each  month 
showed  a  higher  labour  force  participation 
rate  for  women  than  a  year  earlier,  but 
it  fell  below  the  1957  level  in  September, 
and  again  in  December. 


*For  an  article  on  the  outlook  for  1959  see 
January  issue,  page  2. 
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The  proportion  of  women  without  jobs 
and  seeking  work — always  much  smaller 
than  the  proportion  of  men — was  con¬ 
sistently  higher  in  1958  than  during  the 
previous  year.  The  monthly  average  in 
this  group  rose  from  30,000  to  50,000,  and 
the  numerical  increase  from  December  to 
December  was  about  8,000. 

Expansion  of  female  employment  was 
not  as  great  as  in  other  recent  years,  mainly 
because  employment  for  teen-age  girls 
remained  almost  unchanged  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  girls  in  the  14-19  year  age  group 
rose  by  some  31,000.  Most  of  the  girls 
did  not  seek  jobs,  but  some  6,000  did,  and 
they  account  for  three  quarters  of  the 
increase  in  women  job-seekers  during  1958. 
(Lack  of  job  opportunities  for  new  entrants 
affected  particularly  teen-agers  of  both 
sexes.) 

For  women  aged  20-44  there  was  no 
increase  in  jobs;  there  was  in  fact  a  slight 
drop.  But  this  was  offset  by  a  substantial 
growth  in  the  number  of  jobs  held  by 
older  women  (45-64),  most  of  them  pre¬ 
sumably  married.  For  the  first  time,  in 
September  1958  there  were  more  married 
than  single  women  working.  This  con¬ 
tinued  through  October  and  November,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  year  single  women 
workers  had  again  overtaken  the  married. 

An  unusual  feature  of  women’s  employ¬ 
ment  in  1958  was  the  relatively  high  level 
in  agriculture  throughout  the  summer, 
reaching  a  peak  in  the  late  fall  but  falling 
to  more  regular  proportions  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  year. 


Industrial  Employment 

Employment  expansion  during  1958  was 
largely  concentrated  in  the  service  indus¬ 
tries.  In  November,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  services,  which  include  schools, 
hospitals,  federal,  provincial  and  local 
government  agencies,  theatres,  law  firms, 
barber  shops,  laundries,  hotels,  restaurants 
and  a  variety  of  other  establishments  of  a 
similar  kind,  was  estimated  at  1,313,000, 
which  was  101,000  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
These  industries  have  shown  a  relatively 
high  rate  of  growth  in  all  postwar  years 
and  are  largely  responsible  for  the  strong 
demand  for  women  workers. 

Activity  in  the  goods-producing  industries 
increased  moderately  as  the  year  progressed, 
although  the  pattern  was  not  uniform.  The 
over-all  business  recovery  was  hampered 
by  weaknesses  in  a  number  of  key  durable 
goods  industries.  Automobile  plants  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  relatively  low  level  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  year;  in  the  first  ten 
months  sales  were  7  per  cent  lower  than 
in  the  comparable  period  in  1957.  There 
was,  however,  a  sharp  increase  in  output 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  shipbuilding 
and  railway  rolling  stock  industries  also 
showed  employment  declines  owing  to 
reduced  orders.  Electrical  apparatus,  house¬ 
hold  furnishings  and  building  materials 
showed  a  noticeable  improvement,  in  large 
measure  owing  to  the  stimulus  provided 
by  a  record  rate  of  housebuilding. 

The  soft  goods  in¬ 
dustries  fared  better 
than  durables  in  1958. 
Total  output  of  non¬ 
durables  increased 
fairly  steadily  follow¬ 
ing  the  January  low. 
In  October,  the  index 
(seasonally  adjusted) 
stood  at  248.5,  only  2 
per  cent  below  the 
1957  peak.  The  im¬ 
provement  extended 
across  a  broad  front, 
with  paper  products, 
textiles,  chemicals, 
food  and  beverages 
showing  gains. 

As  usual  in  the 
early  stages  of  busi¬ 
ness  recovery,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  output  was 
accomplished  to  some 
extent  by  reducing 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

(Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation) 
Volume  Indexes  (1935-39=100) 

Industry 


Total  Industrial  Production  . 

Manufacturing  . 

Food  and  Beverages  . 

Tobacco  Products  . 

Rubber  Products  . 

Leather  Products  . 

Textile  Products  . 

Clothing  . 

Paper  Products  . 

Printing  and  Publishing  . 

Petroleum  and  Coal  Products  .... 
Chemical  and  Allied  Products  . .  . 

Wood  Products  . 

Iron  and  Steel  Products  . 

Transportation  Equipment . 

Non-ferrous  Metal  Products  . 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies 
Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products  .  . 


1st 

4th 

3rd 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

1957 

1957 

1958 

291.1 

275.4 

278.2 

290.1 

270.1 

271.8 

247.1 

250.1 

253.3 

361.4 

347.6 

414.7 

321.2 

295.4 

313.2 

148.9 

146.9 

153.7 

184.5 

160.3 

165.7 

154.7 

146.4 

158.6 

282.5 

253.4 

278.1 

242.7 

219.2 

224.9 

466.1 

440.9 

426.  .8 

301.2 

305.9 

308.4 

237.3 

223.2 

230.9 

338.3 

278.3 

262.4 

385.6 

360.3 

311.1 

306.1 

276.9 

265.2 

523.6 

466.1 

477.3 

492.2 

536.3 

588.4 

289.2 

282.9 

287.6 

305.8 

312.0 

312.7 
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part-time  work  and  lengthening  the  work 
week  rather  than  by  hiring  additional  work¬ 
ers.  Thus,  average  hours  worked  in  manu¬ 
facturing  (seasonally  adjusted)  increased 
from  a  low  of  39.6  in  November  1957  to 
40.5  in  September  1958. 

The  declining  trend  in  construction 
employment  that  began  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  1957  was  arrested  early  in  1958. 
From  that  time,  employment  in  construc¬ 
tion  remained  quite  stable,  although  some 
important  segments  of  the  industry  showed 
opposing  trends.  Residential  construction 
was  an  important  area  of  strength  through¬ 
out  1958.  At  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  $1,832  million  in  the  third  quarter, 
outlays  for  residential  construction  were 
at  an  all-time  high  and  nearly  10  per  cent 


above  the  high  level  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1958.  Outlays  for  non-residential  con¬ 
struction,  seasonally  adjusted,  declined  by 
2.9  per  cent  between  the  first  and  third 
quarters.  Expenditures  on  non-residential 
construction  showed  a  decline  of  about  8 
per  cent  between  the  peak  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  of  1957  and  the  third  quarter  of  1958. 

Forestry  employment  continued  at  an 
unusually  low  level  during  1958  owing  to 
a  decline  in  pulpwood  production.  Develop¬ 
ments  in  the  lumbering  industry  were  much 
more  encouraging.  Lumber  sales  increased 
markedly  during  the  year,  resulting  in  a 
corresponding  rise  in  production.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  for  example,  total  production  of  sawn 
lumber  in  Canada  was  18  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  in  1957. 


Labour-Management  Relations 


The  past  year  was  eventful  in  the  labour 
relations  field,  notably  in  the  area  of 
collective  bargaining.  The  tendency  since 
the  late  1940’s  has  been  to  sign  contracts 
for  more  than  one  year’s  duration,  gener¬ 
ally  for  two  or  three  years.  A  great  many 
agreements  of  varying  duration  terminated 
in  1958,  resulting  in  a  long  list  of  key 
agreements  to  be  negotiated.  In  no  other 
recent  year  have  so  many  agreements  come 
due.  In  addition,  a  number  of  negotiations, 
notably  that  of  130,000  non-operating  rail¬ 
way  employees,  carried  over  from  late 
1957. 

Since  a  number  of  the  strikes  in  1958 
were  of  long  duration,  much  more  time 
was  lost  through  work  stoppages  during 
the  year  than  in  1957 — an  estimated  2,819,- 
000  man-days  compared  with  1,635,000 
man-days  in  1957.  Large-scale  strikes  were 
more  prevalent  in  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

By  the  end  of  1958  settlements  had  been 
achieved  in  all  major  industrial  disputes. 
The  Canadian  worker  achieved  a  further 
increase  in  wages  and  improved  working 
conditions.  While  wage  increases  were 
passed  over  more  frequently  in  1958  than 
in  any  postwar  year  surveyed,  the  vast 
majority  of  settlements  included  a  wage 
advance.  Wage  increases  were  most  often 
within  the  range  of  5  to  10  cents  an 
hour.  Improvements  in  working  conditions 
included  the  extension  of  three  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  among  workers  with  25  years’  service. 
Some  of  the  agreements  also  featured 
increased  pension  plans. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  labour  organizations 
have  continued  to  maintain  their  member¬ 
ship  at  about  one  in  every  three  non-agri- 
cultural  paid  workers.  In  January  1958, 


a  total  of  1,454,000  members  were  reported, 
an  increase  of  almost  5  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year. 

Working  Conditions* 

Comparisons  obtained  from  the  annual 
surveys  of  working  conditions  conducted  by 
the  department’s  Economics  and  Research 
Branch  show  that  during  the  12  months 
ending  April  1,  1958  there  was  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  movement  towards  the  40-hour 
week  for  plant  workers  in  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturing.  During  this  period  the  percentage 
of  workers  employed  in  plants  whose  nor¬ 
mal  work  week  was  40  hours  or  less  rose 
from  66  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  those 
covered  by  the  annual  surveys.  Only  43 
per  cent  of  the  plant  workers  covered  by 
the  survey  of  April  1,  1953  were  in  estab¬ 
lishments  with  a  normal  work  week  of  40 
hours  or  less. 

During  the  five-year  period,  1953  to  1958, 
the  percentage  of  plant  workers  with  a 
five-day  work  week  schedule  rose  from  just 
under  79  per  cent  to  a  little  more  than  88 
per  cent. 

Paid  vacations  of  two  weeks  were 
reported  by  establishments  employing  95.3 
per  cent  of  the  plant  employees  at  April 
1,  1958.  This  was  a  very  slight  increase 
over  the  percentage  reported  in  the  1957 
survey,  94.8,  but  the  1958  survey  showed 
a  continuation  of  the  trend  towards  shorter 
service  requirements  for  qualification  for 
such  vacations.  At  April  1,  1957,  60  per 


*For  more  detailed  information  on  working  condi¬ 
tions  see  Working  Conditions  in  Canada,  195S, 
available  from  the  Queen’s  Printer.  See  also  annual 
articles  on  working  conditions  in  manufacturing  in 
the  Labour  Gazette,  the  most  recent  being  that  in 
the  September  1958  issue,  page  1,049. 
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cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  the  survey 
could  qualify  for  a  paid  vacation  of  two 
weeks  after  service  of  three  years  or  less; 
a  year  later  this  proportion  had  risen  to 
65  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  workers  in  manufacturing 
plants  which  provide  a  three-week  vacation 
and  this  increase  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  in  service  requirements.  The 
three-week  vacation  was  extended  to  about 
73  per  cent  of  the  plant  workers  in  1958, 
compared  with  some  68  per  cent  in  1957. 
In  1953,  just  half  of  the  workers  covered 
by  the  survey  of  that  year  were  in  plants 
which  provided  for  such  a  vacation  after 
any  period  of  service.  Although  15  years 


is  still  the  usual  service  requirement,  those 
qualifying  after  fewer  than  10  years’  service 
rose  from  1  per  cent  in  1957  to  almost  4 
per  cent  at  April  1,  1958. 

Similarly,  provisions  of  a  four-week  paid 
vacation  also  increased,  from  about  12 
per  cent  in  1957  to  almost  16  per  cent  in 
1958.  In  1953,  only  4  per  cent  of  plant 
workers  were  in  establishments  which  made 
provision  for  four-week  vacations.  The 
service  requirement  for  a  four-week  vaca¬ 
tion  is  almost  always  25  years. 

Almost  18  per  cent  of  the  plant  workers 
in  Canadian  manufacturing  are  now  granted 
nine  or  more  paid  statutory  holidays;  this 
proportion  compares  with  14  per  cent  in 
April  1957  and  9  per  cent  in  1953. 


Regional  Employment  Conditions 


Atlantic 

Apart  from  seasonal  fluctuations,  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Atlantic  region  was  quite  stable 
during  most  of  1958.  The  low  point  in 
activity  was  reached  early  in  the  year, 
bringing  an  end  to  the  downward  trend  that 
began  in  July  1957.  Farm  employment 
increased  more  than  usual  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  so  that  the  total  number 
of  persons  with  jobs  (seasonally  adjusted) 
showed  a  rise  of  13,000  between  March 
and  August.  By  December,  total  employ¬ 
ment  was  only  5,000  above  the  March 
trough  owing  to  a  reversal  of  the  trend  in 
agriculture.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  total 
employment  (annual  averages)  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  479,000,  some  20,000  lower  than 
in  1957.  Unemployment  was  considerably 
higher  than  in  1957  although  some  improve¬ 
ment  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  decline  in  business  activity  from 
1957  to  last  year’s  low  point  was  deeper 
and  more  widespread  in  the  Atlantic  prov¬ 
inces  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Persons  with  jobs  (seasonally  adjusted)  in 
this  period  decreased  by  more  than  6  per 
cent  compared  with  a  3 -per-cent  decline 
for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Although  the  declining  trend  in  business 
activity  was  arrested  early  in  1958,  the 
forces  responsible  for  the  recession  had  still 
not  altered  appreciably  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  pattern  in  1958  was  mainly  one 
of  adjustment,  with  relatively  small  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment  gains.  Most 
economic  indicators  showed  only  slight 
improvement  during  1958  so  that  over-all 
economic  activity  can  be  expected  to  remain 
fairly  stable  in  the  early  part  of  1959. 

Inventories  of  pulpwood,  althought  lower 
than  in  the  previous  year,  were  still  high 
in  relation  to  consumption.  In  manufac¬ 
turing,  conditions  continued  to  be  almost 


uniformly  less  favourable  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  construction  industry 
was  quite  active  during  the  latter  part  of 
1958  after  operating  at  a  relatively  low 
level  earlier  in  the  year.  By  November, 
construction  employment  was  higher  than 
in  the  previous  year  in  all  four  of  the 
Atlantic  provinces.  Most  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  came  from  increased  housebuilding; 
housing  starts  in  November  for  the  region 
were  one  third  greater  than  in  the  same 
month  of  1957.  The  employment  gains  in 
engineering  construction  were  relatively 
small  all  year  compared  with  the  sharp 
advances  in  the  value  of  contracts  awarded; 
but  because  contracts  are  usually  let  well  in 
advance  of  initial  construction,  some  im¬ 
provement  may  take  place  in  this  sector 
during  the  coming  year. 

Reduced  sales  for  most  major  com¬ 
modities  such  as  lumber,  newsprint  and 
steel  resulted  in  sharp  cutbacks  in  employ¬ 
ment  and  production  in  manufacturing  and 
brought  about  even  sharper  declines  in  cer¬ 
tain  non-manufacturing  industries  associated 
with  these  products.  Forestry  employment, 
for  example,  was  about  20  per  cent  lower, 
on  the  average,  in  the  first  1 1  months  of 
1958  than  in  the  same  period  the  year 
before.  The  cutback  in  steel  production  had 
a  dampening  effect  on  the  demand  for  iron 
ore;  temporary  shutdowns  and  intermittent 
layoffs  at  the  Bell  Island  Mines  in  New¬ 
foundland  were  a  direct  result  of  curtail¬ 
ment  of  production  at  the  Sydney  steel 
plant. 

Pulpwood  logging  and  lumbering  showed 
some  strengthening  towards  the  end  of 
1958,  but  employment  in  forestry  remained 
lower  than  in  most  recent  years:  at  the 
normal  peak  season  last  summer,  it  was 
only  half  the  level  of  the  previous  year. 
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Weaknesses  in  the  commodity  producing 
industries  had  a  dampening  effect  on  em¬ 
ployment  in  transportation.  Employment 
in  steam  railways  recovered  slightly  during 
the  latter  part  of  1958  but  was  10  per  cent 
lower  in  the  first  1 1  months  than  in  the 
same  period  in  1957.  Truck  transportation 
showed  a  similar  decline,  mainly  because 
of  reductions  in  output  of  forestry  and 
manufacturing. 

Quebec 

Economic  activity  in  Quebec  made  a 
recovery  in  1958  in  spite  of  persistent  weak¬ 
nesses  in  mining  and  parts  of  manufactur¬ 
ing.  In  March,  total  employment,  seasonally 
adjusted,  was  down  between  3  and  4  per 
cent  from  the  previous  high  in  mid-1957. 
This  loss  was  fully  recovered  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  and  although  it  fell  off 
somewhat  in  succeeding  months  the  average 
for  the  year  was  still  fractionally  higher 
than  for  1957. 

The  labour  force  in  1958  showed  an 
increase  of  3  per  cent  over  1957,  not  as 
great  as  the  3.8-per-cent  gain  of  the  previous 
year  but  above  the  average  for  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Since  the  number  of  new  jobs  failed  to 
expand  at  the  same  rate  as  the  labour 
force,  the  average  level  of  unemployment 
was  considerably  higher  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  year-to-year  difference  diminished 
steadily  towards  the  end  of  1958  and  recent 
strengthening  in  a  number  of  industries 
suggests  that  this  improvement  may  con¬ 
tinue. 

Steady  gains  in  trade,  finance  and 
services,  a  record  level  of  residential  con¬ 
struction,  and  some  improvement  in  forestry 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  have  been  the 
main  factors  contributing  to  the  gain  in 
over-all  employment. 

The  logging  industry  experienced  one  of 
its  worst  years  in  the  postwar  period. 
Employment  was  on  average  30  per  cent 
lower  than  in  1957  with  most  of  the  loss 
concentrated  in  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  last  half  of  the  year  saw  a  considerable 
improvement.  Winter  pulp  cutting  programs 
were  generally  larger  than  the  previous 
season  and  lumber  production  was  markedly 
higher. 

The  construction  industry  was  a  major 
source  of  strength  in  1958.  Although  the 
peak  of  labour  requirements  had  been 
passed  in  many  of  the  large  power  and 
resource  development  projects,  there  were 
offsetting  increases  in  other  types  of  con¬ 
struction.  Housing  starts  in  the  first  11 
months  were  33  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
same  period  in  1957  and  the  number  of 


units  under  construction  at  the  end  of 
November  was  up  35  per  cent.  A  substan¬ 
tial  rise  in  road  building  during  the  year 
gave  added  strength  to  the  over-all  con¬ 
struction  picture. 

Mining  employment  in  1958  was  more 
than  5  per  cent  lower  than  in  1957.  To 
some  extent  the  decline  was  a  result  of 
reduced  demand  for  base  metals,  which 
affected  not  only  established  operations  but 
also  slowed  down  development  work  in 
the  new  fields.  The  reorganization  of  oper¬ 
ations  in  asbestos  mining  caused  some 
layoffs  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  but 
increased  employment  and  production  were 
reported  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

Manufacturing  employment  was,  on  the 
average,  some  5  per  cent  below  the  average 
of  the  previous  year.  Although  nearly  all 
groups  within  manufacturing  showed  lower 
employment  in  1958  than  in  1957,  there 
were  differences  in  employment  trends. 
Employment  became  firmer  during  the  year 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  as  excess 
inventories  were  being  reduced  and  demand 
in  Canada  and  abroad  improved  slightly. 
Sawmills  experienced  a  good  season  in  the 
second  part  of  the  year  in  response  to 
growing  requirements  of  the  construction 
industry.  Primary  and  secondary  textile 
plants  showed  signs  of  improvement  from 
August  on,  although  employment  was  still 
well  below  the  level  of  1957.  Employment 
in  the  iron  and  steel  and  transportation 
equipment  industries  was  about  11  and  12 
per  cent  lower  than  in  the  previous  year. 
While  sharp  employment  declines  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  seem  to  have  come 
to  an  end  in  March  1958,  the  downward 
trend  is  still  continuing  in  the  transportation 
equipment  industry.  The  amount  of  ship¬ 
building  work  fell  steadily  through  the 
year;  and  the  resulting  employment  decline 
was  accentuated  by  a  two-month  strike  in 
Lauzon.  At  the  end  of  the  year  shipbuilding 
employment  was  down  more  than  one-third 
from  a  year  earlier. 

As  in  other  regions,  the  increasing  labour 
needs  of  the  service  and  distribution  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  another  support  to  activity 
in  the  region;  employment  in  the  various 
industry  groups  showed  gains  of  from  2 
to  5  per  cent.  In  addition,  the  upturn  in 
logging  and  the  record  level  of  residential 
construction  has  resulted  in  lower  unem¬ 
ployment  in  many  centres.  Employment  in 
the  textile  and  clothing  industry,  one  of 
the  largest  employers  in  the  region,  was 
also  considerably  more  active  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1958  than  a  year  earlier.  As  a 
result  of  these  developments,  the  general 
tone  at  the  beginning  of  1959  was  stronger 
than  a  year  ago. 
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Ontario 

The  downward  trend  in  Ontario’s  economy 
that  began  in  the  second  half  of  1957 
continued  into  early  1958.  Employment 
(apart  from  seasonal)  declined  between  2 
and  3  per  cent  from  the  peak  in  August 
1957  to  the  low  in  February  1958.  Part  of 
the  loss  was  recovered  during  the  early 
spring  months  but  average  employment  for 
the  year  as  a  whole  was  slightly  below  the 
year-earlier  levels.  The  difference  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  decline  in  agriculture. 

The  decline  in  employment  combined 
with  a  rise  in  the  labour  force  resulted  in 
a  higher  level  of  unemployment.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking 
work  was,  on  the  average,  about  60  per 
cent  higher  than  the  year  before,  but  still 
well  below  the  Canada  average. 

The  employment  situation  was  the  result 
of  opposing  trends  in  various  industries.  A 
decline  in  activity  was  most  noticeable  in 
manufacturing,  industrial  construction,  and 
the  resource  industries  (except  uranium). 
Average  employment  in  manufacturing  in 
the  first  11  months  of  1958  was  about  7 
per  cent  lower  than  in  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier.  Most  affected  were  pro¬ 
ducers  goods  industries,  automobiles  and 
other  consumer  durables,  and  textiles.  The 
drop  in  employment  in  iron  and  steel 
products,  machinery  manufacturing,  and 
electrical  apparatus  and  supplies  ranged 
from  9  to  13  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
production  of  some  durable  consumer 
goods  and  most  non-durables  remained 
strong  and  even  showed  year-to-year  gains. 

In  the  resource  industries,  forestry  em¬ 
ployment  experienced  a  drastic  year-to-year 
decline  which  averaged  32  per  cent  in  the 
January  to  November  period.  Employment 
in  mining,  though  disrupted  by  the  strike 
at  the  International  Nickel  Company  in 
Sudbury,  was  substantially  higher  than  in 
1957,  mainly  due  to  a  spectacular  rise  in 
uranium  production.  The  value  of  uranium 
output  is  expected  to  exceed  $200  million 
for  1958,  compared  with  about  $78  million 
in  1957. 

Among  the  causes  that  contributed,  in 
a  positive  or  negative  way,  to  shaping 
Ontario’s  economy  during  1958,  these  fac¬ 
tors  stand  out:  population  growth,  construc¬ 
tion,  motor  vehicle  production,  and  foreign 
trade. 

Ontario  experienced  a  sharp  increase  in 
population  in  1957,  mainly  because  of  the 
unusually  large  number  of  immigrants  who 
settled  in  the  province.  As  a  result,  the 
adult  population  of  working  age  in  the 
region  increased  by  3.4  per  cent,  compared 
with  2.8  per  cent  for  Canada  as  a  whole. 


In  1958,  immigration  was  substantially 
reduced  and  the  rate  of  population  growth 
declined  to  2.4  per  cent,  still  higher  than 
the  Canadian  total.  In  spite  of  the  slow¬ 
down  in  population  growth  in  1958,  the 
increase  in  the  preceding  year,  which 
exceeded  the  growth  of  employment  in  that 
year,  meant  that  a  surplus  of  workers  was 
carried  into  1958.  This  surplus  increased 
during  the  early  part  of  1958  as  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  region  declined  (apart  from 
seasonally).  In  the  latter  part  of  1958, 
the  year-to-year  difference  in  unemployment 
narrowed  slightly  as  the  growth  of  the 
labour  force  declined  and  employment 
improved. 

Construction  remained  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sustaining  forces  in  the  region’s 
economy  throughout  the  year,  a  sharp  drop 
in  industrial  construction  being  to  a  large 
extent  offset  by  the  increase  in  new  housing. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  year  residential 
construction  exceeded  the  previous  year’s 
volume  by  about  two-thirds,  due  to  the 
slow  start  of  residential  construction  in 
1957.  Since  the  middle  of  the  year,  the 
year-to-year  margin  narrowed  but  still 
remained  very  substantial.  Total  housing 
starts  in  the  first  11  months  of  1958  were 
some  39  per  cent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  Since  the  second  quarter,  construc¬ 
tion  activity  received  added  strength  from 
large  government,  institutional,  and  com¬ 
mercial  building  programs.  The  completion 
of  a  number  of  resource  development  and 
power  projects,  notably  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Power  Project  and  the  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Line,  were  the  main  factors 
in  the  decline  of  total  construction  employ¬ 
ment.  Little  increase  was  evident  in  this 
type  of  construction  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  drop  in  automobile  production  was 
the  main  domestic  factor  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  manufacturing  employment. 
Motor  vehicle  production  dropped  steadily 
between  the  fall  of  1957  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1958,  resulting  in  a  20-per-cent 
year-to-year  decline  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year.  In  the  last  three  months 
production  rose  gradually,  reducing  the 
difference  for  the  year  as  a  whole  to  14 
per  cent.  Employment-wise,  however,  the 
decline  was  much  greater  (21  per  cent), 
due  to  measures  taken  by  the  producers 
to  reduce  production  costs.  It  was  in  keeping 
with  the  decline  in  economic  activity  that 
production  of  commercial  vehicles  declined 
at  a  faster  rate  than  passenger  cars.  It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  motor  vehicle  sales 
for  the  first  10  months  dropped  by  only 
4.7  per  cent  over  the  year,  the  gap  between 
production  and  sales  being  filled  by  imports 
and  inventory  liquidation. 
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Owing  to  the  important  position  of  the 
automotive  industry  as  a  user  of  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  the  drop  in  motor 
vehicle  production  was  reflected  in  the 
output  of  steel  and  other  metals,  rubber, 
glass,  textiles,  and  many  other  items.  The 
increase  in  motor  vehicle  sales  in  recent 
weeks  and  the  substantial  drop  in  inven¬ 
tories  (23  per  cent  between  October  1957 
and  1958)  suggests  that  1959  will  bring 
an  improvement  in  this  industry. 

Foreign  trade  played,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  a  decisive  part  in  the  economic 
decline  in  the  region.  Declines  in  total 
Canadian  exports  had  a  strong  impact  on 
Ontario’s  economy  and  were  felt  par¬ 
ticularly  in  forestry  products,  iron  ore, 
copper  and  other  primary  products.  The 
decline  began  in  the  first  half  of  1957,  and 
1958  brought  little  improvement.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  this  decline,  the  resource 
industries  experienced  a  drop  in  investment, 
which  in  turn  resulted  in  the  reduced 
demand  for  heavy  industrial  machinery  and 
equipment.  An  important  exception  among 
the  resource  industries  was  uranium,  whose 
total  Canadian  export  value  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1958  was  more  than  double  that 
of  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  The 
expansion  of  uranium  output  at  Elliott 
Lake  helped  alleviate  the  effects  of  the 
decline  in  forestry  and  mining  in  Northern 
Ontario.  Another  important  factor  of 
strength  was  the  increase  in  export  of 
beef  cattle  to  the  United  States. 

Imports  continued  to  have  an  adverse 
net  effect  on  Ontario’s  economy.  Although 
total  Canadian  commodity  imports  declined 
during  the  year,  the  decline  was  due  mostly 
to  reduced  investment  and  largely  concerned 
capital  goods.  The  consumer  goods  indus¬ 
tries  continued  to  feel  the  pressure  of 
foreign  competition,  which  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  automotive  industry,  in 
textiles  and  in  electrical  apparatus. 

The  weaknesses  in  manufacturing,  in  the 
resource  industries,  and  in  foreign  trade 
were  partly  offset  by  continued  strength  in 
the  service  and  distributive  industries.  Em¬ 
ployment  in  service  and  public  utilities 
throughout  1958  was  considerably  higher 
than  a  year  earlier,  while  employment  in 
trade  for  the  first  11  months  of  the  year 
showed  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 
year. 

In  the  past  year,  three  different  periods 
of  economic  development  can  be  distin¬ 
guished:  a  period  of  contraction  in  the 
first  quarter,  which  was  essentially  a 
continuation  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  preceding  year; 
a  period  of  levelling-off  during  the  second 


and  third  quarter;  and  a  fourth  quarter 
which  showed  signs  of  consolidation  and 
new  strength.  In  addition  to  the  decided 
improvement  in  the  fourth  quarter  in  the 
automobile  industry,  another  encouraging 
sign  can  be  seen  in  inventory  movements: 
since  the  second  quarter  inventory  liquida¬ 
tion  has  slowed  down  and  in  many  estab¬ 
lishments  interviewed  recently,  stocks  were 
considered  low  in  relation  to  current  sales. 
The  rise  in  automobile  production  should 
soon  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  many 
industries  that  depend  on  the  automobile 
industry. 

Prairie 

The  prairie  economy  generally  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand  in  1958.  Setbacks  were 
experienced  in  a  few  segments  but  the 
number  of  job  holders  rose  to  an  all-time 
high.  In  spite  of  a  decline  averaging  3 
per  cent  in  agriculture,  total  employment 
was  estimated  to  be  up  almost  2  per  cent 
from  1957.  The  increase  in  employment 
was  not  quite  sufficient  to  offset  the  increase 
in  the  labour  force,  however,  so  that  there 
was  more  unemployment  than  the  year 
before. 

A  substantial  increase  in  non-farm  em¬ 
ployment  brought  its  total  for  the  year 
to  4  per  cent  above  the  1957  figure.  This 
very  nearly  equalled  the  1956-57  change  of 
5  per  cent.  The  1958  labour  force  increase 
from  the  year  before  was  equal  to  2.5  per 
cent,  the  average  rate  for  the  preceding 
three  years.  Unemployment  was  higher 
than  in  1957  until  the  fourth  quarter,  when 
the  year-to-year  difference  dropped  to 
negligible  proportions. 

Increased  mechanization  enabled  the 
smaller  agricultural  labour  force  to  increase 
total  production  and  income.  This  total, 
shared  among  fewer  individuals,  allowed 
them  to  have  higher  gross  returns,  net 
incomes  being  affected  by  higher  costs.  A 
slightly  smaller  grain  crop  due  to  drought 
was  offset  by  an  increase  in  livestock 
production.  Grain  sales  included  disposal 
of  some  stored  surpluses  and  were,  in  total, 
about  equal  to  1957.  Both  shipments  and 
prices  of  livestock  were  much  higher.  Thus, 
the  farmer’s  cash  position,  while  not  reach¬ 
ing  the  levels  of  1955  and  1956,  was 
improved  from  1957. 

Ample  farm  labour  was  available  through 
the  summer  and  fall.  There  was  for  the 
first  time  no  movement  of  workers  from 
Eastern  Canada  in  the  government-assisted 
harvest  excursion  which  had  been  an  annual 
feature  for  many  years. 
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The  4-per-cent  increase  in  non-agricultural 
employment  varied,  in  year-to-year  terms, 
from  a  low  of  less  than  a  1 -per-cent  gain 
in  January  over  the  same  month  in  1957 
to  a  high  of  more  than  a  6-per-cent  gain 
in  the  summer  over  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  gain  over  1957  was  about  midway 
between  the  low  and  the  high.  Continued 
steady  expansion  in  trade,  finance,  and 
service  occupations,  which  together  make 
up  more  than  one  quarter  of  all  non- 
agricultural  employment,  and  a  resurgence 
in  construction  accounted  largely  for  the 
gain. 

Construction  employment  in  1958  began 
at  a  lower  level  of  activity  than  at  the 
beginning  of  1957.  It  turned  up  sharply 
in  the  spring,  however,  and  continued  to 
gain  until  the  fourth  quarter,  when  the 
usual  seasonal  factors  prompted  some 
decline.  At  this  time,  construction  employ¬ 
ment  was  more  than  7  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1957. 

In  the  year-to-year  comparison,  only 
engineering  construction  was  off.  Erection 
of  business  and  industrial  structures  was 
improved.  Residential  building  achieved 
new  records,  with  the  number  of  urban 
starts  estimated  to  be  almost  half  again 
as  high  as  in  the  previous  year.  Calgary’s 
building  permits,  at  $100,000,000,  were 
double  the  total  for  1957  and  a  third  higher 
than  the  previous  record  set  in  1956, 
Regina’s  increased  more  than  50  per  cent, 
and  Saskatoon’s  total  was  33  per  cent 
higher. 

In  the  gas  and  oil  industry,  a  loop  to 
parallel  the  main  line  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  additional  compressor  stations  were 
completed.  Twenty-six  million  dollars  were 
spent  by  a  pipeline  company  in  Alberta 
for  gathering  systems,  and  the  Saskatchewan 
Power  Corporation  built  470  miles  of  line 
at  a  cost  of  $16,000,000.  Electric  generating 
capacity  under  construction  in  the  year 
included  a  hydro  project  near  Winnipeg 
and  thermal  plants  in  all  provinces.  One 
of  the  two  265,000  kilowatt,  $40,000,000 
plants  in  Saskatchewan  is  located  at  Estevan 
to  utilize  the  lignite  coal  deposits  there. 

The  first  commercial  potash  to  be  mined 
in  Canada  was  shipped  in  December  from 
a  mine  near  Saskatoon,  one  of  the  two 
$20,000,000  sites  in  Saskatchewan.  In  the 
precambrian  area  of  Northern  Manitoba 
three  large  projects  are  under  development 
at  Moak  Lake,  Thompson,  and  Kelsey  for 
the  exploitation  of  non-ferrous  metals. 
Under  construction  are  mining  facilities, 
generating  capacity,  and  housing. 


The  phenomenal  growth  of  Alberta’s 
oil  industry  suffered  a  setback.  Due  to 
decreased  demand  in  Eastern  Canadian 
and  export  markets,  production  declined 
by  approximately  20  per  cent  and  drilling 
completions  were  down  17  per  cent  from 
1957.  Some  revival  was  evident  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  employment  was  down  10 
per  cent  from  a  year  earlier.  Coal  mining 
in  the  Crowsnest  Pass  district  was  also  hard 
hit  by  the  competition  of  oil  and  gas  for 
domestic  and  industrial  uses. 

Saskatchewan’s  and  Manitoba’s  oil  prod¬ 
ucts  sell  mainly  to  the  markets  of  the 
central  provinces  in  Canada  and  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area  of  the  United 
States.  Because  they  are  closer  to  these 
markets  than  the  Alberta  producers,  who 
also  depend  on  these  areas  for  a  large  part 
of  their  sales,  they  possess  a  competitive 
advantage  in  cheaper  transportation  costs. 
They  were,  therefore,  enabled  to  continue 
their  expansion  through  1958.  New  markets 
and  cheaper  production  methods  also  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  near  boom  in  the  lignite  coal 
industry  of  Southeastern  Saskatchewan. 
Natural  gas  exploitation  continued  at  a 
brisk  pace  in  all  three  provinces. 

Manufacturing  evidenced  some  varying 
trends.  General  inventory  liquidation,  weak¬ 
ness  in  demand  for  partly  processed 
primary  products,  and  foreign  competition 
for  highly  processed  goods  reversed  the 
general  growth  trend.  Aircraft  parts  fac¬ 
tories,  railway  shops,  and  garment  makers 
were  in  a  particularly  vulnerable  position. 
Agriculturally  based  industries  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  goods  with  local  markets  fared 
best.  These  included  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  some  construction  material  fabrication, 
and  food— particularly  meat  packing — and 
beverage  industries.  On  balance,  total  em¬ 
ployment  in  manufacturing  was  slightly 
down  from  1957  for  most  of  the  year,  with 
some  relative  gain  taking  place  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

Continuing  mechanization  and  reduced 
shipments  of  coal,  ore,  and  grain  combined 
to  depress  employment  in  transportation. 
In  forestry  it  was  near  normal  in  the 
western  half  of  the  region  but  decidedly 
lower  in  the  Lakehead  district.  Maintenance 
of  urban  consumption  expenditures  at  a 
high  level  and  improvement  in  the  farmer’s 
cash  position  added  buoyancy  to  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  moderate  increase  here  was 
important  because  of  the  large  numbers 
engaged  in  these  activities.  Higher  retail 
sales  and  exports  in  the  fourth  quarter 
provided  the  impetus  for  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  consumption  goods  and  for  increased 
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investments.  Thus  the  Prairie  region  was 
enabled  to  end  the  year  with  a  larger  part 
of  its  labour  force  employed  than  any  of 
the  other  four  regions. 

Pacific 

The  main  features  of  the  year  in  British 
Columbia  were  a  heavy  volume  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  protracted  labour-management 
disputes  in  construction  and  transportation, 
and  a  severe  drought  which  caused  the 
complete  shutdown  of  logging  operations 
in  many  areas  for  the  better  part  of  three 
months.  These  developments  tended  to 
obscure  a  significant  strengthening  in  the 
demand  for  lumber,  a  very  high  level  of 
residential  construction  and  some  strength¬ 
ening  in  mining  towards  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Employment  in  the  region  (seasonally 
adjusted)  dropped  about  4  per  cent  between 
mid-1957  and  the  end  of  that  year,  remained 
stable  during  the  first  half  of  1958,  and 
rose  steadily  in  the  last  six  months.  In 
December,  employment  was  3  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  only  slightly 
below  the  1957  peak. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
the  labour  force  growth  in  British  Columbia 
slowed  down  in  the  last  half  of  the  year 
after  more  than  a  year  of  unusually  rapid 
expansion.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  the 
labour  force  was  2  per  cent  higher;  in  the 
second  half,  on  the  average,  1  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  same  period  in  1957. 

The  combination  of  reduced  labour  force 
growth  and  steady  employment  gains  im¬ 
proved  the  unemployment  picture.  At  the 
year  end  unemployment  was  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier,  although  it  was  still  high 
in  relation  both  to  previous  years  and  to 
the  national  average. 

Construction  was  a  major  factor  prevent¬ 
ing  an  early  rise  in  activity.  Investment 
dropped  in  1958  from  the  high  level  of  the 
past  few  years  as  expansion  slowed  down 
in  utilities,  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing, 
oil  refining  and  aluminum  smelting.  The 
resulting  employment  decline  was  accen¬ 
tuated  by  a  series  of  labour-management 
disputes  that  began  early  in  March  and  were 
not  concluded  until  the  end  of  September. 
Although  residential  building  reached  a 
record  level,  average  construction  employ¬ 
ment  was  down  about  28  per  cent  from  a 
year  earlier. 

The  fall  in  base  metal  prices  during  the 
past  two  years  had  a  considerable  effect 
on  mining  employment  in  this  region. 
Employment  in  mining  was,  on  the  average, 


18  per  cent  lower  in  1958  than  in  1957. 
Most  metal  mines  in  the  region  reduced 
operations  and  two  fairly  large  operations 
closed  down  entirely.  As  a  result  of 
increased  base  metal  prices  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  outlook  for  1959  is  somewhat 
brighter.  Preparations  were  underway  to 
reopen  the  Brittania  mine,  and  rehiring 
in  other  mines  seemed  to  be  in  prospect. 

Manufacturing  employment  in  1958 
averaged  7  per  cent  below  1957.  In  part 
this  decline  was  an  indirect  effect  of 
reduced  activity  in  construction,  logging 
and  mining.  In  addition,  however,  govern¬ 
ment  naval  contracts  were  gradually  com¬ 
pleted,  with  consequent  layoffs  in  ship¬ 
building  and  machine  shops.  Contracts  for 
naval  ships  were  awarded  at  the  end  of 
the  year  but  these  were  not  expected  to 
result  in  any  appreciable  hiring  for  some 
months. 

The  strength  of  demand  for  lumber  has 
been  an  important  support  to  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Lumber  shipments  began  to  pick  up 
early  in  the  year  as  a  result  of  the  recovery 
in  residential  construction  and  a  drop  in 
ocean  freight  rates.  Gains  were  mainly 
in  shipments  to  the  United  States,  which 
in  the  first  10  months  were  up  28  per  cent 
over  1957.  Production  in  the  same  period 
was  up  12  per  cent.  Sawmill  employment 
showed  a  corresponding  recovery  except  in 
areas  affected  and  seasonal  restrictions. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the 
service  and  distributive  industries  have  been 
an  important  support  to  employment.  The 
gain  in  British  Columbia  was  relatively 
small,  however,  owing  in  part  to  the 
unsettling  effects  of  industrial  disputes  last 
summer. 

The  return  of  industrial  peace  to  the 
region  and  the  increased  demand  for  lumber 
and  base  metals  have  brightened  the  outlook 
for  1959.  The  prolonged  dispute  last 
summer  left  a  large  backlog  of  work  on 
many  construction  projects  that,  together 
with  the  large  number  of  houses  under 
construction,  will  tend  to  minimize  the 
seasonal  employment  decline  this  winter. 
Logging  camps  were  at  higher  operating 
levels  than  usual  in  December  and  most  of 
those  forced  to  close  by  weather  conditions 
planned  to  reopen  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  new  year.  There  appears  to  be  little 
prospect  of  much  improvement  in  ship¬ 
building,  iron  and  steel  products  and  pulp 
and  paper  mills  before  mid-1959.  On  the 
whole,  however,  a  higher  level  of  total 
employment  may  be  expected  during  the 
coming  year. 
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Successful  Rehabilitation— XV 

Fifteenth  and  final  article  in  series  showing  the  success  in  rehabilitation  that 
can  be  achieved  through  precise  matching  of  the  handicapped  person  to  the  job 


This  is  the  fifteenth  and  last  in  a  series 
of  articles  illustrating  that  when  a  commun¬ 
ity  co-operates  in  the  treatment,  training, 
guidance  and  placement  of  a  disabled  per¬ 
son,  he  can  often  meet  all  the  essential 
requirements  of  a  job.  It  was  written  by 
G.  C.  Reibling,  Special  Placement  Officer, 
National  Employment  Office. 

Three  years  ago  Walter  was  a  normally 
healthy  man  for  his  63  years.  He  was 
completing  35  years  in  a  fairly  important 
clerical  job  with  the  railway  and  was  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  several  more  years  of 
pleasant  and  gainful  employment  in  that 
occupation.  But  one  evening,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  seconds,  a  freak  accident  changed 
all  that. 

While  closing  his  garage  doors — usually 
an  uneventful  operation — he  suffered  an 
injury  that  resulted  in  major  paralysis  . 

The  next  three  years  were  spent  trying 
to  obtain  a  cure  for  his  injury.  At  last 
the  inevitable  had  to  be  faced:  he  was 
not  only  in  the  geriatrics  class  but  was 
paralysed  from  the  waist  down  with  no 
hope  of  improvement.  He  had  to  resign 
his  position.  Heavy  braces  were  placed  on 
his  legs  and  he  was  able  to  get  around  a 
little  with  what  is  called  a  walking  horse; 
but  he  had  practically  no  mobility. 

Although  this  condition  was  a  severe 
blow  he  was  still  mentally  alert  and,  with 
the  hope  that  there  would  be  some  place 
for  him  in  the  labour  market,  he  got  in 
touch  with  the  local  National  Employment 
Office.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
to  the  office  and  was  so  exhausted  by  the 
effort  that  it  was  decided  to  conduct  future 
interviews  in  his  home. 

Thorough  assessment  of  his  qualifications 
revealed  that  he  had  excellent  typing  and 
clerical  experience,  which  were  not  marred 
by  his  handicap.  However,  it  was  decided 
that  because  of  his  lack  of  mobility  em¬ 
ployment  for  him  in  the  open  market  in 
the  area  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
Employment  that  would  permit  him  to 
stay  in  his  home  was  the  only  solution. 

The  next  step  was  the  task  of  contacting 
firms  which  might  have  work  that  could  be 
done  by  Walter  in  his  home.  At  first  this 
attempt  was  not  successful;  but,  during  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  contact  was  made 
with  an  employer  who  was  seeking  an  older 
worker  who  could  operate  a  small  branch 
for  him  in  the  Saint  John  area.  This  em¬ 
ployer  was  given  details  of  Walter’s  case 


When  the  National  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  was  established  by  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  of  1940,  a  Handicapped 
Section  of  the  Special  Placements  Divi¬ 
sion  was  set  up  to  provide  special  employ¬ 
ment  assistance  to  physically  disabled 
workers.  It  was  created  for  the  express 
purpose  of  rehabilitating  into  employment 
those  disabled  persons  capable  of  working 
but  who,  because  of  their  physical,  mental 
or  emotional  handicaps,  might  otherwise 
remain  on  the  fringe  of  the  employment 
market.  The  Section’s  special  placement 
officers  concentrate  their  efforts  on,  in 
the  words  of  the  manual  of  instructions, 
persons  who,  on  account  of  injury  or 
disease  of  a  character  which  is  likely  to 
last  more  than  six  months,  or  on  account 
of  congenital  conditions,  are  substantially 
handicapped  in  obtaining  or  keeping 
employment  of  a  kind  generally  suited 
to  their  age,  previous  experience  and 
qualifications. 


and  arrangements  were  made  for  them 
to  meet.  The  duties  involved  telephone 
answering  and  distributing  stenographic 
typing  and  clerical  duties  to  others,  and 
supervising  their  work. 

The  employer  was  impressed  with  Wal¬ 
ter’s  abilities  but  was  not  prepared  to  set 
up  a  fully  equipped  office;  Walter  could 
not.  That  put  the  onus  back  on  the  Special 
Placement  Section  of  the  employment  office. 
The  special  placement  officer  contacted 
several  community-minded  organizations 
with  the  result  that  a  druggist  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Asso¬ 
ciation  donated  an  office  chair.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Red  Cross  came  forward  with  a 
surplus  desk.  A  local  public  stenographic 
service  company  offered  free  mimeograph¬ 
ing  or  duplicating  service  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  telephone  company  gave 
priority  in  having  a  private  line  installed 
at  a  time  when  phones  were  not  readily 
available.  The  Saint  John  Lions  Club 
donated  a  collapsible  wheel  chair. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts  and  through 
the  co-operation  of  these  organizations 
Walter  was  in  business.  Now,  after  three 
years  of  paralysis  and  already  past  the  age 
of  65,  he  has  a  fair  weekly  wage  to 
supplement  his  railway  pension. 

The  special  placement  section  can  look 
with  pride  to  the  rehabilitation  of  not  only 
an  older  worker  but  a  seriously  handicapped 
person,  who  has  taken  his  place  in  society 
as  a  useful  and  self-sufficient  individual. 
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Civilian  Rehabilitation 


Problems  of  Handicapped  Job  Applicants 

Special  Placements  Division  of  National  Employment  Service  lists  some  of  the 
problems  related  to  handicapped  job  applicants.  Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  expresses  satisfaction  with  development  of  local  rehabilitation  centres 


The  Special  Placements  Division  of  the 
National  Employment  Service  enumerated, 
in  a  report  to  the  Montreal  Council  for 
the  Guidance  of  the  Handicapped,  some  of 
the  problems  related  to  handicapped  job 
applicants  as  follows: 

1.  Lack  of  a  completed  elementary  edu¬ 
cation. 

2.  Lack  of  work-training  in  the  skilled 
trades. 

3.  The  high  percentage  of  applicants  who 
might  be  classified  as  labourers  because  they 
have  to  be  directed  to  some  occupation 
other  than  their  usual  one. 

4.  Indifference  of  the  applicants  to  work¬ 
consciousness  which  necessitates  consider¬ 
able  counselling  and  guidance  in  more  than 
one  interview. 

5.  The  lapse  between  the  time  when  the 
applicant  leaves  an  institution  and  the  time 
when  he  is  ready  for  placement.  This  is 
a  very  anxious  period  for  the  applicant 
and  several  counsellings  are  required  to 
bridge  the  difficult  period  before  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  adapted  to  his  new  conditions. 

*  ^  4: 

Satisfaction  with  the  opening  of  its 
Rehabilitation  Centre  at  Downsview  and 
with  the  development  of  other  local 
rehabilitation  centres  has  been  expressed  by 
the  Ontario  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board.  A  recent  report  in  the  Board’s  news 
bulletin  noted  that  major  urban  areas  were 
developing  their  own  centres  and  that 
general  hospitals  were  expanding  their 
physical  medicine  facilities. 

It  also  said:  “During  the  two  years  it 
took  to  construct  Downsview,  at  least  three 
other  centres,  in  addition  to  those  at 
Hamilton,  Kingston  and  Windsor,  were 
established  by  public  agencies.  New  ones 
are  still  being  planned.  The  obvious  result 
of  all  this  is  that  an  increasing  number  of 
the  more  seriously  injured  workmen  will 
be  able  to  obtain  treatment  in  their  own 
localities.  Downsview  thus  emerges  as  a 
centre  specifically  designed  to  accommodate 
the  most  seriously  injured.” 

*  *  * 

Around  the  Provinces 

Allan  Roeher,  Saskatchewan  Provincial 
Co-ordinator  of  Rehabilitation,  and  his  staff 
are  now  publishing  a  newsletter  designed 


to  keep  the  province’s  rehabilitation  work¬ 
ers  better  informed. 

An  article,  “The  Attitude  of  Employers 
towards  Mental  Illness,”  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Canadian  Personnel  and 
Industrial  Relations  Journal.  Written  by 
Doris  C.  Clark,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehab¬ 
ilitation  of  Hamilton,  it  dealt  with  a  Toronto 
survey. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Bashow,  formerly  with  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board,  Downs¬ 
view,  has  assumed  his  new  post  as  Medical 
Director  of  the  Forest  Hill  Rehabilitation 
Centre.  He  is  also  acting  as  Medical 
Advisor  to  the  rehabilitation  program  of 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Health  and 
Social  Services. 

Two  physiotherapists  and  an  occupational 
therapist  have  also  been  appointed  to  the 
Forest  Hill  Centre. 

John  Helliwell,  21 -year-old  Vancouver 
student  who  was  stricken  with  polio  during 
his  first  year  at  university,  has  become  the 
1959  Rhodes  scholar  for  British  Columbia. 

Dr.  Paul  Emile  Phoenix,  psychiatrist  on 
the  University  of  Montreal’s  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Montreal. 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  disabled  per¬ 
sons  in  the  province,  British  Columbia’s 
Health  and  Welfare  Department  has  been 
requested  by  the  Community  Chest  and 
Council  of  Greater  Vancouver  to  start  an 
adult  registry  of  the  civilian  disabled.  They 
pointed  out  that  at  present  there  is  no 
guide  to  the  number  of  disabled  over  21 
and  suggested  the  registry  could  be  similar 
to,  or  an  extension  of,  the  Handicapped 
Children’s  Registry,  which  lists  approx¬ 
imately  11,000  children  in  the  province. 

A  group  of  disabled  persons  is  operating 
Telephone  Answering  Services  in  Port 
Arthur  and  Fort  William,  Ont. 

*  *  * 

The  Third  International  Congress  of  the 
World  Confederation  for  Physical  Therapy 
will  be  held  in  Paris  September  6  to  12. 
Information  regarding  the  meeting  may  be 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Curtis  Millar,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  Canadian  Physiotherapy 
Association,  8  Bedford  Road,  Toronto  5. 
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Women’s  Bureau 


Vocational  Training  for  Nursing  Assistants 

Experimental  two-year  course  for  training  nursing  assistants  being  conducted 
at  London,  Ont.,  with  hope  that  it  will  induce  some  girls  who  otherwise  might 
not  do  so  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  minimum  school-leaving  age 


A  new  experiment  in  vocational  training 
for  girls  as  nursing  assistants,  conducted 
in  London,  Ont.  since  1957,  may  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  Canada’s  health 
and  welfare  personnel.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  course  will  induce  some  girls  who  might 
not  otherwise  do  so  to  continue  their 
studies  beyond  the  minimum  school-leaving 
age  and  also  attract  girls  who  need  to  earn 
a  living  as  soon  as  possible  but  who,  often 
leaving  school  without  special  training,  are 
able  to  take  only  the  lowest  paying  and 
least  satisfying  jobs. 

This  two-year  course  for  certified  nursing 
assistants  is  being  conducted  jointly  by  the 
Ontario  Departments  of  Education  and 
Health  in  the  H.  B.  Beal  Technical  and  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School.  Offered  to  students 
who  are  16  years  old  and  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  Grade  X,  the  course  is  novel  in  that 
it  is  incorporated  into  the  final  two  years 
of  the  regular  vocational  school  courses. 
Classes  in  English,  Social  Studies,  Science, 
Mathematics,  Home  Economics  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Education  required  in  a  vocational 
school  for  Grades  XI  and  XII  occupy  half 
the  students’  time,  the  remainder  being 
allotted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
nursing.  A  training  allowance  of  $10  a 
month  throughout  the  course  is  given  to 
the  student  provided  her  work  is  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

The  successful  graduate  will  receive  her 
Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  and 
a  certificate  as  a  Certified  Nursing  Assist¬ 
ant.  Hospitals  employ  certified  nursing 
assistants  at  a  starting  salary  of  from  $160 
to  $170  a  month.  Graduates  may  find 
employment  in  private  homes  through 
professional  nurses’  registries  and  earn 
$6  to  $8  for  an  eight-hour  day.  Graduation 
from  the  course  will  also  meet  the  mini¬ 
mum  admission  requirements  of  approved 
schools  of  nursing. 

The  course  was  established  and  is 
supervised  by  a  co-ordinating  committee 
representing  the  government  health  and 
education  departments,  the  nursing  pro¬ 
fession,  and  hospital  authorities. 

Academic  subjects  and  nursing  theory 
are  taught  at  the  school.  Nursing  experi¬ 
ence  is  obtained  in  the  London  Victoria 
Hospital.  The  instructress  in  charge  of  the 


training  both  in  the  school  and  the  hospital 
is  a  registered  nurse  who  took  a  summer 
course  to  qualify  as  a  member  of  the 
school  staff. 

The  clinical  experience  received  by  the 
girls  is  outlined  in  the  first  progress  report 
on  the  course  issued  by  the  Beal  School 
in  June  1958.  “From  September  until 
approximately  April  each  student  spent  two 
half  days  per  week  on  duty  in  the  hospital. 
For  eighteen  weeks  they  were  assigned  to 
a  surgical  floor,  giving  complete  care  to 
less  acutely  ill  surgical  patients  .  .  . 

“During  the  six  weeks  on  the  obstetrical 
service  the  students  cared  for  post-partum 
patients,  giving  complete  care. 

“During  this  time  they  visited  and 
assisted  at  a  Well  Baby  Clinic  of  the 
London  Department  of  Health.  They 
observed  pre-natal  classes  in  relaxation 
exercises  and  the  demonstration  baby  bath 
given  for  the  mothers  in  the  Obstetrical 
Department  leaving  hospital.  These  were 
both  conducted  by  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses. 

“The  last  nine  weeks  of  the  semester 
the  students  have  been  assigned  to  two 
medical  floors  giving  care  to  chronically 
ill  and  aged  patients.” 

The  report  states  that  the  head  nurses 
of  these  three  services  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made  by  the  students  in 
the  practical  part  of  the  course.  The 
teachers  at  Beal  School  also  feel  that  the 
students  have  done  well  in  their  classes 
and  that  their  academic  standing  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  students  in  other 
courses. 

“It  would  seem  that  the  course  has 
progressed  more  smoothly  than  could  have 
been  anticipated,  and  the  feeling  is  that 
the  first  year  has  been  successful,”  the 
report  concludes.  During  the  year  the 
principal  of  Beal  School  received  enquiries 
about  the  course  from  other  educational 
institutions  all  across  Canada.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  pilot  project  in  the  training  of 
nurses’  assistants  will  prove  successful 
enough  to  warrant  similar  courses  being 
incorporated  into  the  curriculum  of  other 
vocational  schools. 
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Labour  Gazette,  February  1909 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Considerable  railway  construction  work  continued  during  winter  of  1908-09,  with 
"several  thousand"  men  at  work  on  transcontinental  railway  alone.  Forecast  made 
that  the  amount  of  work  in  progress  during  summer  of  1909  would  be  largest  ever 


A  considerable  amount  of  railway  con¬ 
struction  work  continued  during  the  winter 
of  1908-09.  The  Labour  Gazette  reported 
that  in  January  1909  several  thousand  men 
were  working  along  the  line  of  the  National 
Transcontinental  Railway,  the  greatest  ac¬ 
tivity  being  in  New  Brunswick  and  British 
Columbia.  Rock  cutting  and  bridge  build¬ 
ing  were  also  going  on  in  other  parts,  and 
large  shipments  of  supplies  were  being  sent 
forward  in  preparation  for  the  full-scale 
resumption  of  work  in  the  spring. 

“It  is  expected  that  the  amount  of  work 
in  progress  during  the  coming  season  will 
be  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,”  the 
Gazette  said.  “There  are  at  present  under 
contract  over  4,000  miles  of  railway,  and 
upwards  of  $90,000,000  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  undertakings  now  in  hand.” 

At  the  end  of  1908  the  total  mileage  of 
all  railway  companies  operating  in  Western 
Canada  was  estimated  to  be  10,757.  Of  this 
total  the  CPR  had  6,160  miles,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Northern  3,119  miles,  the  Grand 
Trunk  854,  and  the  Great  Northern  624 
miles.  During  the  year  the  CPR  had  added 
826  miles  of  track,  the  CNR  245,  and  the 
GTP  854  miles. 

The  CPR  was  planning  to  build  300 
miles  of  branch  lines  in  the  Prairies  in 
1909,  including  a  line  north  from  Leth¬ 
bridge,  a  branch  from  the  Lacombe-Tuxford 
main  line,  a  line  west  from  Weyburn,  and 
a  branch  from  Saskatoon  to  Wetaskiwin. 
In  Ontario  a  branch  line  was  to  be  built 
from  Coldwater  to  Peterborough. 

“A  number  of  bills  were  brought  down 
during  January  in  the  Saskatchewan  legis¬ 
lature  to  grant  government  assistance  to 
railway  development  in  that  province,”  the 
Labour  Gazette  reported.  “About  700 
miles  of  branch  lines  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will 
be  assisted  under  a  guarantee  of  bonds  to 
the  extent  of  $13,000  per  mile.” 

A  delegation  representing  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  of  Canada  in  January  1909  presented 
a  “memorial”  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier. 

In  the  memorial,  the  TLC  requested 
“that  assisted  immigration  and  the  granting 
of  bonuses  be  strenuously  opposed;  that 
certain  nationalities  and  classes  of  people 


who,  either  by  temperament,  non-assimila- 
tive  qualities,  habits,  customs,  or  want  of 
any  permanent  good  which  their  coming 
brings  to  us,  are  not  a  desirable  acquisition 
to  our  citizenship,  be  excluded,  including 
Chinamen,  Hindus  and  all  other  Asiatic 
peoples.” 

The  TLC  also  urged; 

— Establishment  of  an  old  age  pension 
fund. 

— Enforcement  of  the  8-hour  day  on  all 
government  works. 

Measures  for  strict  enforcement  of  the 
fair  wage  schedule  in  government  contracts. 

— Appointment  of  a  commission  on  tech¬ 
nical  education. 

— An  immediate  increase  in  salary  for 
letter-carriers. 

— Abolition  of  the  requirement  that 
candidates  in  federal  elections  should 
deposit  $200. 

— That  General  Federal  Election  Day 
be  made  a  compulsory  legal  holiday. 

The  Congress  expressed  its  appreciation 
of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Department 
of  Labour,  and  reiterated  its  request  for 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  portfolio 
of  Labour. 

In  reply  to  the  delegation  it  was  stated 
that  no  Japanese  or  Hindu  immigrants  were 
then  entering  the  country.  The  Hindu 
problem  was,  however,  admitted  to  be  “a 
difficult  one”.  Regarding  assisted  immigra¬ 
tion  from  Great  Britain,  the  delegates  were 
told  that  “only  a  proper  class  would  be 
admitted  in  future”.  (Quotations  in  this 
paragraph  are  from  the  Gazette  report, 
not  from  the  Government’s  reply.) 

Consideration  was  promised  to  the  request 
on  behalf  of  the  letter-carriers.  Technical 
education,  the  Prime  Minister  said,  was 
regarded  by  the  Dominion  as  being  primar¬ 
ily  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province. 

“A  workingman’s  lodging  house  was 
opened  by  the  Salvation  Army  in  Montreal 
during  January  by  the  Honourable  the 
Provincial  Treasurer,”  the  Labour  Cazette 
said.  “The  institution  will  accommodate 
nearly  300  men;  in  addition  meals  will 
be  supplied  and  work  provided  in  so  far  as 
possible.  The  object  sought  is  to  help  the 
needy.  About  $25,000  was  expended  on 
equipment.  The  price  charged  for  a  bed 
or  meal  is  10  cents.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 


140th  Session  of  ILO  Governing  Body 


Methods  for  associating  North  African 
countries  more  closely  with  the  work  of 
the  International  Labour  Organization  were 
considered  by  the  ILO  Governing  Body 
at  its  140th  session,  held  in  Geneva 
November  3  to  21.  A  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  Association  was 
approved  which  dealt  with  proposals  for 
improvement  of  the  procedure  for  the 
preliminary  examination  of  complaints 
regarding  alleged  infringement  of  freedom 
of  association. 

To  supplement  the  recent  African  Labour 
Survey  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  81)  it  was  proposed 
to  prepare  a  survey  of  labour  problems  in 
North  Africa,  which  is  to  be  completed 
late  in  1959.  Two  further  steps  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  an  African  regional  conference 
were  proposed  by  the  Director-General, 
David  A.  Morse,  in  a  report  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  Governing  Body. 

One  of  these  steps  was  the  provision  of 
further  educational  assistance,  particularly 
in  the  shape  of  fellowships  for  study  by 
management,  labour  and  government  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  second  was  that  a  small 
meeting  should  be  called  early  in  1960 
which  would  be  composed  of  experts  with 
special  knowledge  of  and  responsibility  for 
North  African  affairs,  chosen  by  govern¬ 
ments,  employers  and  workers. 

Three  main  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Association  concerned  measures  for 
ensuring  the  complete  impartiality  of  the 
Committee,  in  its  work. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  it  was  agreed  that  urgent  cases 


should  be  distinguished  from  those  less 
urgent  and  should  be  given  priority. 

The  Governing  Body  worked  on  plans 
for  the  holding  during  1959  of  a  technical 
meeting  on  the  problems  of  improving 
productivity  in  certain  countries.  A  list 
of  participants  was  approved. 

The  agenda  was  approved  for  a  technical 
meeting  on  labour-management  relations 
inside  undertakings.  The  10-day  meeting 
is  to  be  held  during  the  second  half  of 
1959. 

A  program  of  meetings  for  1959  was 
approved  which  included  the  following: 

141st  Session  of  the  Governing  Body, 
Geneva,  February  23  to  March  13. 

Committee  on  Forced  Labour,  Geneva, 
March  16  to  25. 

Coal  Mines  Committee  (seventh  session), 
Geneva,  April  27  to  May.  8. 

142nd  Session  of  the  Governing  Body, 
Geneva,  May  25  to  30  (provisional). 

43rd  Session  of  the  International  Labour 
Conference,  Geneva,  June  3  to  25. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Governing  Body’s 
session  it  was  announced  that  Rudolph 
Faupl,  United  States  worker  delegate  to 
the  International  Labour  Conference,  had 
been  elected  as  a  worker  representative  on 
the  Governing  Body.  Mr.  Faupl  succeeds 
George  Philip  Delaney,  who  resigned  fol¬ 
lowing  his  recent  appointment  as  Director 
of  Organization  of  the  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers.  The  new  worker 
representative  is  International  Representa¬ 
tive  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists. 


Former  Labour  Minister  among 

Hon.  Milton  Fowler  Gregg,  former 
Minister  of  Labour,  has  been  appointed 
consultant  on  the  ILO’s  educational  work, 
including  plans  for  setting  up  in  Geneva  an 
international  centre  for  higher  education  in 
social  and  labour  problems,  ILO  Director- 
General  David  A.  Morse  announced  last 
month. 


Recent  ILO  Appointments 

Mr.  Gregg  was  President  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Brunswick  and  successively 
Minister  of  Fisheries,  1947-48,  Minister 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  1948-50,  and  Minister 
of  Labour,  1950-57.  Recently  he  was  Resi¬ 
dent  Representative  of  the  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Board  in  Iraq.  Mr. 
Gregg  will  be  on  a  three-month  assignment 
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beginning  February  1.  He  will  advise  the 
Director-General  on  the  establishment  and 
functions  of  the  proposed  centre. 

Other  appointments  recently  announced 
by  Mr.  Morse  include  that  of  John  Price, 
Chief  of  the  Industrial  Committee  Division, 
to  be  chief  of  the  Office’s  new  division 
which  will  be  responsible  for  work  on 
the  factual  survey  into  conditions  relating 
to  freedom  of  association  in  member  states 
of  the  ILO. 

The  new  division  has  been  designated  as 
the  Freedom  of  Association  Survey  Divi¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Price  will  have  the  rank  of 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Director-General 
and  will  report  directly  to  him. 

In  March  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
ILO  decided  that  the  Director-General 
should  undertake  a  continuing  factual  sur¬ 
vey  into  conditions  relating  to  freedom  of 
association  in  all  ILO  member  states.  This 
survey  was  to  include  studies  to  be  made 
on  the  spot  in  member  countries  at  the 


invitation  of  their  governments.  The  first 
two  country  studies  will  be  carried  out, 
beginning  this  year,  in  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR. 

Mr.  Price,  a  Welshman,  has  been  an 
official  of  the  ILO  since  1943,  when  he 
was  seconded  to  the  London  Branch 
Office  of  the  International  Labour  Office  as 
Liaison  Officer.  In  1945  he  was  appointed 
Chief  of  the  new  Industrial  Committees 
Division. 

In  November,  Mr.  Morse  renewed  the 
appointment  of  Deputy  Director-General  Jef 
Rens  for  a  further  five-year  term.  Mr.  Rens’ 
present  term  expires  in  November  1959. 
He  joined  the  ILO  in  1944  as  Assistant 
Director-General  and  was  appointed  to  his 
present  post  in  1951. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Morse  announced 
the  resignation  effective  December  1  of 
Dr.  Luis  Alvarado,  Assistant  Director- 
General  since  1949.  Dr.  Alvarado  is  return¬ 
ing  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  Peru  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 


ILO  Publishes  Annual  Statistical  Year  Book 


The  annual  compendium  of  labour  statis¬ 
tics  giving  world-wide  information  on 
labour  and  social  conditions  was  issued 
last  month  by  the  International  Labour 
Office. 

The  Year  Book  of  Labour  Statistics  1958 
presents,  in  its  627  pages,  the  data  that  are 
available  from  some  120  countries  and 
territories  on  the  total  and  economically 
active  population,  employment,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  hours  of  work,  wages  and  labour 
income,  consumer  price  indexes  and  retail 
prices,  family  living  studies,  social  security, 
industrial  injuries,  industrial  disputes  and 
migration. 

For  key  series  reflecting  current  trends, 
monthly  data  are  shown  up  to  June  1958 
inclusive.  In  addition,  an  appendix  pre¬ 
sents,  for  the  convenience  of  users,  annual 
index  numbers  of  industrial  production  and 


wholesale  prices,  together  with  exchange 
rates  for  a  large  number  of  countries. 

The  compendium  is  available  in  three 
languages,  English,  French  and  Spanish, 
and  is  compiled  from  official  statistics 
supplied  to  the  International  Labour  Organ¬ 
ization  by  member  governments. 

It  is  a  reference  source  designed  to  fill 
the  needs  of  administrators,  employers  and 
trade  unions,  as  well  as  students  of  labour 
and  social  affairs.  The  Year  Book  has  been 
found  to  be  of  value  to  the  general  public, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  best-seller  among 
ILO  publications. 

Among  interesting  facts  revealed  by  the 
Year  Book  is  that  percentagewise  more  men 
65  years  of  age  and  over  continue  to  go 
to  work  in  the  United  States  than  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


Guinea  Becomes  80th  Member  of  ILO 


Guinea  has  become  a  member  of  the 
International  Labour  Organization. 

The  country  has  accepted  the  obligations 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  ILO;  such  a 
declaration  is  the  only  formality  which  has 
to  be  complied  with  by  member  countries 
of  the  United  Nations  to  become  members 


of  the  ILO.  The  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Guinea  stated  that  it  will  be 
bound  by  the  ILO  Conventions  whose 
provisions  have  previously  been  declared 
by  France  as  applicable  to  French  Guinea. 

Guinea’s  declaration  means  that  there 
are  now  80  member  countries  of  the  ILO. 


Ratification  by  Israel  during  January  of  two  ILO  conventions  brings  to  1,871  the 
number  now  registered  by  the  organization.  The  two  conventions,  Nos.  95  and  111, 
deal  with  protection  of  wages,  and  discrimination  in  employment  and  occupation, 
respectively. 
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Montreal’s  new  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 
owned  by  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
and  operated  by  Hilton  of  Canada  Limited, 
has  established  a  level  of  labour-manage¬ 
ment  co-operation  that  is  a  credit  to  the 
hotel  industry  of  Canada  and  an  example 
to  unions  and  management  across  the 
country  of  the  achievements  that  are  pos¬ 
sible  when  joint  consultation  is  used  freely 
and  intelligently. 

The  labour-management  committee  meets 
monthly,  and  its  membership  includes  one 
shop  steward  from  each  of  the  hotel’s  25 
departments.  Each  steward  is  asked  directly 
whether  he  has  any  personnel  or  opera¬ 
tional  problems  within  his  department. 

Heading  the  list  of  top  management 
figures  responsible  for  the  enlightened 
policies  guiding  relations  between  the  hotel 
and  its  employees  is  Donald  M.  Mumford, 
Vice-President  of  Hilton  of  Canada  and 
General  Manager  of  The  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Three  other  key  personalities  directly 
concerned  with  the  conduct  and  welfare 
of  the  1,300-man  staff,  and  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  hotel  itself,  are  Reginald 
K.  Groome,  Director  of  Personnel;  Gaston 
A.  Ramat,  international  representative  of 
the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union;  and  Ar- 
mand  Marion,  President  of  Local  382  of 
the  Union. 

In  the  unanimous  opinion  of  these  four 
men,  the  initial  success  of  the  new  hotel, 
and  the  great  confidence  they  have  in  its 
future,  are  the  product  of  the  mutual 
goodwill  and  trust  shared  by  labour  and 
management. 

*  *  * 

To  mark  the  first  year  of  successful  joint 
consultation  through  its  labour-management 
committee,  the  Vancouver  Iron  and  En¬ 
gineering  Works  recently  sponsored  a 
“family  night  open  house”  for  employees, 
their  wives  and  families. 

More  than  600  guests  arrived  and  were 
greeted  at  the  plant’s  main  gate  by  a  wel¬ 
coming  committee.  The  ladies  all  received 
corsages,  and  the  children  a  variety  of 
surprises. 

Main  event  on  the  evening’s  program 
was  a  tour  of  the  plant  conducted  by  com¬ 
pany  foremen,  each  of  whom  explained 


the  operations  performed  in  his  particular 
department.  The  presence  of  a  skeleton 
night  crew  added  the  proper  touch  of 
realism. 

At  each  stop  the  visitors  showed  a  lively 
curiosity  and  kept  their  guides  busy  answer¬ 
ing  questions  on  boiler  shops,  penstocks, 
pressure  vessels,  turbines,  power  shovels 
and  other  assorted  paraphernalia  on  the 
premises.  Refreshments  were  served  at  the 
end  of  the  tour. 

Remarked  labour-management  committee 
co-chairman  Gerry  Kay,  who  is  a  machin¬ 
ist  at  the  works:  “The  ‘open  house’  left  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  about  the  keen  interest 
taken  by  our  wives  and  children  in  their 
bread-winners’  place  in  the  company  pic¬ 
ture.” 

Bargaining  agents  for  employees  of  the 
Vancouver  Iron  and  Engineering  Works  are 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

ije  ijs 

Success  of  the  recent  “open  house”  held 
at  the  plant  of  the  Whyte  Packing  Company 
Limited  in  Stratford,  Ont.,  was  reflected  in 
the  mobility  problem  created  by  the  1,700 
persons  attending. 

According  to  J.  S.  Whyte,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  the  attendance  was  three  times  as 
large  as  anticipated.  Employees  of  the 
plant,  members  of  the  United  Packing 
House  Workers  of  America,  total  approx¬ 
imately  250.  The  remainder  of  the  more 
than  1,400  visitors  consisted  of  families 
and  friends  interested  in  seeing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations. 

Highlight  of  the  event  was  a  plant  tour 
which  started  in  the  slaughter  room  and 
ended  with  a  surprise  party  in  the  gaily- 
decorated  shipping  room,  where  the  guests 
were  treated  to  a  buffet  style  meal  of 
luncheon  meats  processed  by  the  company. 

Each  employee  of  the  plant  received  a 
printed  invitation  to  the  “open  house”; 
every  lady  attending  was  presented  with  a 
corsage  at  the  door;  and  prizes  were 
awarded  during  the  evening  to  the  winners 
of  a  variety  of  events. 

Dorothy  Anderson  and  Cliff  Scott,  two 
union  members  of  the  “open  house  party 
committee,  reported  that  many  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  helped  to  arrange  displays  and 
prepared  the  luncheon  on  their  own  time. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Committees  is  encountered  and  assisted  by 
the  Labour-Management  Co-operation  Serv¬ 
ice,  Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  representa¬ 
tives  located  in  key  industrial  centres,  who 
are  available  to  help  both  managements  and 
trade  unions,  the  Service  provides  various 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  posters  and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
AND  CONCILIATION 


Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 
met  for  two  days  during  December,  and 
issued  five  certificates  designating  bargain¬ 
ing  agents,  ordered  three  representation 
votes,  and  granted  one  request  under  Sec¬ 
tion  61  (2)  of  the  Act  for  review  of  an 
earlier  decision.  During  the  month  the 
Board  received  14  applications  for  certifi¬ 
cation  and  allowed  the  withdrawal  of  two 
applications  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train¬ 
men,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  yardmasters 
employed  by  The  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  Northern  District,  on  its 
Canada  Southern  Division.  The  Railroad 
Yardmasters  of  North  America,  Inc.,  inter¬ 
vened  (L.G.,  Dec.  1958,  p.  1398). 

2.  Transport  Drivers,  Warehousemen 
and  Helpers  Union,  Local  106,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of  Husband 
Transport  Limited,  operating  in  and  out 
of  the  city  of  Montreal  (L.G.,  Dec.  1958, 
p.  1398). 

3.  Transport  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  Union,  Local  106,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  drivers,  Helpers,  and 
warehousemen  employed  by  The  Adley 
Express  Company,  operating  in  and  out  of 
the  city  of  Montreal  (L.G.,  Nov.  1958 
p.  1285). 

4.  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  Film  Editing  Department  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Western  Ontario  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  Ltd.,  employed  at  CKLW-TV, 
Windsor,  Ont.  (L.G.,  Dec.  1958,  p.  1399)! 

5.  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen 
and  Helpers,  Local  No.  880,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America,’ 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  drivers,  mechanics’ 
helpers,  and  labourers  employed  by  Cham¬ 


pion  Freight  Lines,  Limited,  operating  in 
and  out  of  Leamington,  Ont.  (L.G.,  Jan., 
P-  49). 

Representation  Votes  Ordered 

1.  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  applicant,  Bicroft  Uran¬ 
ium  Mines  Limited,  Bancroft,  Ont.,  respond¬ 
ent,  and  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
intervener  (L.G.,  Dec.  1958,  p.  1399). 
The  Board  directed  that  the  names  of  both 
the  applicant  and  intervener  be  placed  on 
the  ballot  (Returning  Officer:  A.  B.  Whit¬ 
field). 

2.  Longshoremen’s  Protective  Union, 
applicant,  The  Newfoundland-Great  Lakes 
Steamships  Limited,  Botwood,  Nfld.,  re¬ 
spondent,  and  Transport  and  General 
Workers  Union,  Local  1050,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America, 
intervener  (L.G.,  Dec.  1958,  p.  1399).  The 
Board  directed  that  the  names  of  both  the 
applicant  and  intervener  be  placed  on  the 
ballot  (Returning  Officer:  W.  L.  Taylor). 

3.  Syndicate  of  Employees  of  Nordair, 
applicant  and  intervener,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  applicant  and 
intervener,  and  Nordair  Ltd.,  respondent 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1958,  p.  1399  and  Jan.,  p.  49). 
The  Board  directed  that  the  names  of 
both  applicants  be  placed  on  the  ballot 
(Returning  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

Request  Granted  for  Review  under  Sec.  61  (2) 

Canadian  Air  Line  Dispatchers  Associa¬ 
tion,  applicant,  Pan  American  World  Air¬ 
ways  Inc.,  Gander,  Nfld.,  respondent,  and 
the  Allied  Aviation  Service  Company  of 
Newfoundland,  Limited,  Gander,  Nfld., 
respondent  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  50).  The  Board 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga- 
tion  Act,  involving  the  administrative  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board,  and  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department. 
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issued  a  new  certificate  certifying  the  appli¬ 
cant  to  be  the  bargaining  agent  for  a  unit 
of  flight  dispatchers  and  assistant  flight 
dispatchers  employed  by  the  Allied  Avia¬ 
tion  Service  Company  of  Newfoundland, 
Limited,  at  Gander,  Nfld. 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  drivers  employed  by 
Vancouver-Alberta  Freight  Lines  Limited, 
Vancouver  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie). 

2.  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of 
America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees 
of  Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills  Limited,  em¬ 
ployed  at  its  grain  elevator  and  mill  at 
Humberstone,  Ont.  (Investigating  Officer: 
T.  B.  McRae). 


3.  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  employees  of  lohn  Beardall, 
operating  Radio  Station  CFCO,  Chatham, 
Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  T.  B.  McRae). 

4.  Association  of  Aircraft,  Electrical  and 
Radio  Technicians,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
electrical  mechanics  and  electronics  tech¬ 
nicians  employed  by  Canadian  Pacific  Air 
Lines  Limited,  at  Vancouver  (Investigating 
Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

5.  National  Harbours  Board  Elevator 
Group,  Prescott,  Ont.,  Civil  Service  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  regular  and  casual  prevailing  rates  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  National  Harbours  Board  at 
its  Prescott,  Ont.,  elevator  (Investigating 
Officer:  G.  A.  Lane)  (see  applications 
withdrawn,  below). 


Scope  and  Administration  of  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 


Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certificates 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  shipping, 
interprovincial  railways,  canals,  telegraphs, 
interprovincial  and,  international  steamship 
lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and  air  trans¬ 
portation,  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
works  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or 
more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if  they 
so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legislation  for 
application  to  industries  within  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  make  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  federal  Government 
for  the  administration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it  by 
the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings:  (1) 
Certification  and  other  Proceedings  before 
the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  and 
(2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland.  The  territory  of  two  officers 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia,  Alberta  and  the  Yukon .  and 
Northwest  Territories;  two  officers  stationed 
in  Winnipeg  cover  the  provinces  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Ontario;  three  officers  resident  in  Toronto 
confine  their  activities  to  Ontario;  three 
officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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6.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of  Canadian 
Arsenals  Limited,  employed  at  its  Gun 
Ammunition  Division,  Lindsay,  Ont.  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

7.  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers’ 
Union,  Local  106,  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehouse¬ 
men  and  Helpers  of  America,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  drivers,  warehousemen  and  help¬ 
ers  employed  by  the  Montreal  Ottawa 
Express  Limited,  Montreal  (Investigating 
Officer:  Remi  Duquette). 

8.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent)  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  electrical  department  employees  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool,  employed  in  its 
Terminal  Elevator  Division  at  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur,  Ont.  (Investigating  Offi¬ 
cer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

9.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent)  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  electrical  department  employees  at  the 
Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  grain  elevator  of  Eastern 
Terminal  Elevator  Company  Limited  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  I.  S.  Gunn). 

10.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent)  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  electrical  department  employees  at  the 
Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  grain  elevators  of  the 
Manitoba  Pool  Elevators  (Investigating 
Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

11.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent)  on  behalf  of  a  unit 

Conciliation  and  Other 

before 

Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  December,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  conciliation  officers  to  deal  with 
the  following  disputes: 

1.  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  and  Canadian 
Air  Line  Despatches’  Association  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  R.  Trepanier). 

2.  Hill  the  Mover  (Canada)  Limited, 
Victoria,  and  General  Teamsters’  Union, 
Local  885  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie). 

3.  East-West  Transport  Limited  (Burnaby 
B.C.  terminal)  and  Line  Drivers,  Ware¬ 
housemen,  Pickup  Men  and  Dockmen’s 
Union,  Local  605  (Conciliation  Officer: 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 

Settlements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  Vancouver  Barge  Transportation  Lim¬ 
ited  and  National  Association  of  Marine 


of  electrical  department  employees  at  the 
Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  grain  elevator  of  the 
McCabe  Grain  Company  Limited  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

12.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent)  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  electrical  department  employees  at  the 
Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  grain  elevator  of  the 
United  Grain  Growers  Limited  (Investigat¬ 
ing  Officer:  I.  S.  Gunn). 

13.  Quebec  Express,  Luggage,  Baggage 
Checkers’  and  Receiving  Clerks’  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of 
Albert  G.  Baker,  Ltd.,  Quebec  (Investigat¬ 
ing  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

14.  Quebec  Express,  Luggage,  Baggage 
Checkers’  and  Receiving  Clerks’  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of 
Quebec  Terminals  Limited,  Quebec  (Inves¬ 
tigating  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

Applications  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

1.  National  Harbours  Board  Elevator 
Group,  Civil  Service  Association  of  Canada, 
applicant,  and  National  Harbours  Board, 
respondent  (Prescott  Elevator)  (L.G.,  Jan., 
p.  49).  The  application  was  later  resub¬ 
mitted  (see  applications  received,  above). 

2.  Syndicate  of  Employees  of  Station 
CHRS,  applicant,  and  Radio-Iberville 
Limitee,  St.  Jean,  Que.,  respondent  (L.G., 
Jan.,  p.  49). 


Proceedings 

the  Minister  of  Labour 

Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (Conciliation 
Officer:  G.  R.  Currie)  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  53). 

2.  Eastern  Canadian  Greyhound  Lines 
Limited,  Windsor,  and  Division  1415,  Amal¬ 
gamated  Association  of  Street,  Electric 
Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees  of 
America  (Conciliation  Officer:  F.  J.  Ains¬ 
borough)  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  54). 

3.  British  Columbia  Towboat  Owners’ 
Association  and  Seafarers’  International 
Union  of  North  America,  Canadian  Dis¬ 
trict  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie) 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1958,  p.  1399). 

4.  Hill  the  Mover  (Canada)  Limited, 
Winnipeg  terminal,  and  Local  979,  General 
Drivers,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers,  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf¬ 
feurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America  (Conciliation  Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn) 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1958,  p.  1399). 

( Continued  on  page  177) 
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LABOUR  LAW 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Supreme  Courts  of  three  provinces  deal  with  questions  concerning  obligation  of 
municipality  to  bargain  collectively  with  its  employees,  claims  of  an  expelled 
union  member,  and  right  of  trade  union  to  institute  prosecution  in  its  own  name 


In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  Supreme 
Court  (in  appeal)  held,  in  a  case  involving 
the  Town  of  Summerside  and  its  employees, 
that  the  special  Act  of  incorporation  and 
by-laws  under  it  gave  the  Town  exclusive 
unilateral  power  to  deal  with  wages,  hirings 
and  dismissals,  and  in  these  respects  it  was 
not  obliged  to  bargain  collectively  with  its 
employees,  but  that  the  Trade  Union  Act 
obliges  it  to  bargain  on  other  matters. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia 
dismissed  the  action  of  a  former  union 
manager  who  claimed  that  he  had  been 
wrongfully  expelled  from  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

In  New  Brunswick,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
certiorari  proceedings  held  that  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  does  not  confer  on  a  trade 
union  the  right  to  prosecute  and  quashed 
the  consent  to  prosecute  granted  to  the 
union  by  the  Labour  Relations  Board. 

Supreme  Court  of  Prince  Edward  Island. . . 

.  .  .rules  municipality  can  be  required  to  bargain 
with  respect  to  conditions  of  work  but  not  wages 

On  July  25,  1958,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  (in  appeal)  modified 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Tweedy  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  who  dismissed  an 
action  for  mandamus  to  compel  the  Town 
of  Summerside  to  engage  in  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  (L.G.  1956,  p.  296).  The  Court 
ruled  that  although  under  the  special  Act 
of  incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Summer- 
side  the  town  council  had  exclusive  uni¬ 
lateral  power  to  deal  with  wages,  salaries, 
appointments  or  hirings  and  dismissals  of 
its  employees,  and  in  these  respects  it  was 
not  obliged  to  bargain  collectively,  the  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  provisions  of  the  P.E.I. 
Trade  Union  Act  would  apply  to  other 
relevant  matters,  such  as  hours  of  work, 
holidays,  safety  precautions,  conditions  of 
work  and  marginal  benefits. 

Also  the  Court  ruled  that  the  P.E.I. 
Trade  Union  Act  must  be  construed  as 
having  removed  any  taint  of  civil  disability 
or  illegality  from  trade  unions  under  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  restraint  of  trade. 


Briefly,  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute 
were  as  follows.  Local  1432  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
was  certified  bargaining  agent  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  electric  light  and  power 
department  of  the  Town  of  Summerside. 
When  the  union  requested  the  town  to 
bargain  collectively,  it  refused  to  do  so. 
In  January  1955,  the  union  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
for  an  order  compelling  the  Town  of 
Summerside  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  3  of  the  Trade  Union  Act,  and 
to  bargain  collectively.  In  November  1955, 
Mr.  Mr.  Justice  Tweedy  ruled  that  because 
of  its  special  Act  of  incorporation,  the 
Town  of  Summerside  and  its  employees 
are  not  subject  to  the  Trade  Union  Act. 
However,  he  did  not  accept  as  valid  a  con¬ 
tention  that  trade  unions  are  illegal  in 
Prince  Edward  Island.  This  judgment  was 
appealed  by  the  union. 

The  judgment  of  the  appeal  court  was 
rendered  by  Chief  Justice  Campbell.  He 
summarided  the  objections  in  point  of  law 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  both 
Courts  as,  first,  that  the  Trade  Union  Act 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  ineffective  to 
legalize  trade  union  activities  in  the  prov¬ 
ince;  and  second,  even  if  the  Trade  Union 
Act  has  made  trade  unions  lawful,  its 
provisions,  being  general,  cannot  be  con¬ 
strued  to  repeal  or  derogate  from  the  more 
special  provisions  of  the  Town  of  Summer- 
side  Act,  and  by-laws  respecting  the  terms 
of  employment  of  its  officers  and  em¬ 
ployers. 

Dealing  with  the  second  objection  first, 
Chief  Justice  Campbell  noted  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  incorporation  and  of 
the  by-laws  respecting  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  persons  employed  by  the  town 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they  are 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  the  provincial 
legislatures,  regulations  under  these  laws, 
and  selected  court  decisions  affecting  labour. 
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council  are  more  special  and  particular 
than  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Union  Act 
respecting  collective  bargaining. 

The  union  did  not  dispute  the  maxim 
that  a  general  Act  could  not,  by  mere 
implication,  repeal  or  derogate  from  a  more 
special  enactment  in  application  to  par¬ 
ticular  cases.  However,  the  union  pre¬ 
sented  several  arguments  to  show  that  the 
dispute  might  be  resolved  in  favour  of  the 
union  without  doing  violence  to  the  maxim. 

In  the  first  place,  the  union  argued  that 
the  town’s  electric  light  and  power  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  officers  of  the  town,  but 
contractual  employees.  The  Court  thought 
that  so  far  as  the  incorporation  Act  and 
by-laws  are  concerned,  the  persons  involved 
are  somewhere  between  those  technically 
known  as  officers  and  those  who  may  be 
regarded  as  employed  by  contract.  They 
might  aptly  be  termed  “appointees”.  The 
Court  agreed  with  the  trial  judge  that  the 
town’s  special  powers  with  respect  to  hir¬ 
ing  and  dismissing  its  appointees,  and  to 
determining  their  remuneration,  must  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  more  general  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Union  Act  respecting  collective 
bargaining. 

Further,  the  union  argued  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Trade  Union  Act  do  not 
repeal  or  derogate  from  the  provisions  of 
the  respondent  town’s  incorporation  and 
by-laws,  but  rather  supplement  them  and 
provide  a  formula  whereby  their  object  and 
purpose  may  be  more  effectively  and  surely 
attained.  The  Court  agreed  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  specific  powers  conferred 
on  the  town  council  by  the  incorporation 
Act  to  appoint,  dismiss  and  fix  the  remun¬ 
eration  of  its  appointees,  the  principles  of 
collective  bargaining  are  not  repugnant  or 
antagonistic  to  the  provisions  of  the  town’s 
Act  and  by-laws;  therefore,  the  two  may 
co-exist  and  supplement  each  other.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  town’s  special  powers, 
there  may  still  remain  a  broad  field  for 
collective  bargaining  on  such  topics  as 
hours  of  labour,  holidays,  safety  precau¬ 
tions,  conditions  of  work  and  marginal 
benefits.  Then  Chief  Justice  Campbell 
added : 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  incongruity  in 
the  town’s  possessing  absolute  discretion  in  the 
hiring,  remuneration  and  dismissal  of  its 
appointees,  and  yet  being  subject  to  the  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  provisions  of  the  Trade  Union 
Act  on  other  topics.  I  would  accordingly 
modify  the  opinion  and  decision  of  the  learned 
Judge  below  to  that  extent. 

After  having  decided  one  aspect  of  the 
dispute,  the  Court  dealt  with  the  other 
objection,  namely,  that  the  Trade  Union 
Act  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  ineffective 
to  legalize  trade  union  activities  in  the 
province. 


The  union,  and  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  province,  who  was  allowed  to  intervene 
in  this  part  of  the  dispute,  contended  that 
the  Trade  Union  Act  is  effective  to  legalize 
trade  unions  and  collective  bargaining  in 
the  province. 

Counsel  for  the  town  of  Summerside, 
opposing  this  contention,  submitted  the 
following  arguments. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  as  an  English 
colony,  was  granted  a  separate  Legislature 
in  1769.  The  Island  implicitly  adopted  the 
common  law  and  applicable  portions  of  the 
body  of  statute  law  of  England  as  they 
then  stood.  Among  the  basic  laws  so 
adopted  was  the  principle  that  covenants 
and  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade  are 
illegal.  Trade  unions  were,  at  that  time, 
illegal  in  England,  as  being  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  against  public  policy.  Similarly, 
they  became  illegal  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  remained  so  unless  and  until 
the  taint  of  illegality  was  removed  by  effec¬ 
tive  legislation. 

Counsel  further  argued  that  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  legislation  of  the  19th  century  was  not 
applicable  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  there¬ 
fore  only  provincial  trade  union  enactments 
could  legalize  trade  unions  and  their  activi¬ 
ties  within  the  province.  But  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  Trade  Union  Act  (as  those 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Mani¬ 
toba)  does  not  declare  that  the  purposes 
of  a  trade  union  are  not  unlawful  by 
reason  only  that  they  are  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  does  not  specifically  provide  for 
the  lawful  operation  of  trade  unions  or 
collective  bargaining.  Consequently,  trade 
union  activities  in  Prince  Edward  Island  are 
illegal. 

The  Court  did  not  accept  this  submission. 
It  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  Chief  Justice 
Campbell  said,  that  the  Legislature  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  did  not  clarify  the 
situation  by  enacting  the  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  and  widely  accepted  formula  for 
the  legalization  of  labour  union  activities; 
yet,  in  his  opinion,  the  Trade  Union  Act 
must  be  construed  to  have  intended  the 
removal  of  the  restraint  of  civil  illegality 
which  affected  unions’  activities  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  provincial  legislation. 

Sections  2  and  3(1)  of  the  Act  provide; 

2.  Employees  may  form  themselves  into  a 
trade  union  and  join  the  same  when  formed. 

3.  (1)  Employees  may  bargain  collectively 
with  their  employer  or  employers  and  members 
of  a  trade  union  may  conduct  such  bargaining 
through  the  trade  union  and  through  the  duly 
chosen  officers  of  such  trade  union. 

These  provisions  would  be  inconsistent 
with  an  intention  that  trade  unions  and 
their  activities  should  continue  to  be  unlaw¬ 
ful.  Consequently,  the  Court  held  that  the 
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Trade  Union  Act  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
legalized  trade  union  activities  in  the 
province. 

The  Court  modified  Mr.  Justice  Tweedy’s 
decision  to  the  extent  that  the  town’s 
objections  do  not  preclude  the  union  from 
obtaining,  in  proper  circumstances,  an  order 
of  mandamus  requiring  the  town  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  bargain  collectively  with  the  union 
with  respect  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  the  electric  light  and  power 
employees  who  are  the  members  of  the 
union  or  with  respect  to  other  relevant 
matters,  excepting  appointments  or  hirings, 
remunerations,  and  dismissals,  which  are 
reserved  to  the  town  council  of  Summerside 
by  virtue  of  its  Act  of  incorporation  and 
by-laws  passed  thereunder.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Local 
Union  No.  1432  v.  Town  of  Summerside 
and  Attorney-General  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  (1958)  15  DLR  (2d)  Part  1,  p.  26. 

Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia. . . 

...rules  that  official  was  legally  expelled  by 
his  union  for  working  in  interest  of  communism 

On  April  14,  1958,  Mr.  Justice  Wilson 
of  the  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court 
dismissed  an  action  brought  by  an  expelled 
union  manager  against  certain  members 
of  the  union.  The  Court  held  that  the 
union  manager,  charged  with  fostering 
communist  interests  in  his  union’s  work, 
was  legally  expelled.  Also  the  Court  held 
that  Section  3  of  the  B.C.  Labour  Relations 
Act  asserts,  as  against  his  employer,  an 
employee’s  right  to  belong  to  a  union  but 
it  does  not  impose  on  unions  the  duty  of 
accepting  qualified  workmen  as  members. 

Mr.  Justice  Wilson  in  his  reasons  for 
judgment  related  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  dispute. 

Gee,  the  plaintiff,  has  been  for  some  30 
years  an  electrician,  and  for  over  20  of 
those  years  a  member  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  From 
April  1947  until  January  14,  1955,  he  was 
business  manager  of  Local  213,  a  Van¬ 
couver  branch  of  that  union. 

On  January  14,  1955,  he  was  suspended 
from  his  position  as  business  manager  of 
Local  213  by  Alfred  Terry,  a  representative 
of  the  international  president  of  the  union, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Washington, 
and  on  April  7,  1955,  he  was  expelled  from 
membership  in  the  union. 

Before  becoming  business  manager  of  the 
union,  Gee  had  worked  for  the  B.C.  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway  Company  as  a  lineman.  After 
his  expulsion  from  the  union  he  was  not 
able  to  resume  his  former  employment 
because  the  Company  had  a  contract  with 


Local  213  forbidding  the  employment  of 
linemen  who  were  not  members  of  the 
local. 

Gee  brought  an  action  against  certain 
members  of  the  union  claiming  that  he  was 
wrongfully  and  illegally  expelled  and  asking 
for  damages;  also  he  asked  for  declaration 
that  he  was  a  union  member  in  good 
standing  and  for  an  injunction  restraining 
the  defendant  members  of  the  union  from 
interfering  with  his  rights  as  a  member 
of  the  union. 

Gee  was  a  communist,  a  member  of  the 
Labor-Progressive  party.  When  in  1947  he 
became  business  agent  of  Local  213  he 
agreed  to  abjure  membership  in  that  party. 
Apparently  he  maintained  his  loyalty  to 
communism  and  his  supposed  communist 
sympathies  remained  a  matter  of  comment 
and  criticism. 

In  November  1954,  Raymond,  the  inter¬ 
national  vice-president  of  the  union  for 
Canada,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
duties,  visited  Vancouver.  In  a  private 
interview  with  Gee  he  told  Gee  that  he 
thought  he  should  discharge  one  Wilson, 
an  assistant  business  manager  under  Gee 
and  a  communist;  but  Gee  refused  to  do  so. 
Previously,  the  situation  of  Local  213  and 
the  position  of  Gee  were  discussed  at  the 
union’s  convention  held  at  Chicago  in  1954. 
After  his  return  from  the  convention, 
Waplington,  President  of  Local  213  com¬ 
menced  to  draw  a  set  of  charges  against 
Gee. 

Before  these  charges  were  preferred, 
Alfred  Terry  arrived  in  Vancouver  armed 
with  powers  given  by  the  international 
president  of  the  union  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  Local  213.  In  January  1955, 
Terry  conducted  his  investigation  and  asked 
Gee  to  discharge  Wilson,  and  Gee  refused. 
He  further  asked  Gee  for  some  information 
as  to  former  affiliation  of  members  of 
Local  213,  apparently  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
covering  whether  or  not  they  were  com¬ 
munists.  Gee  said  that  he  could  not  furnish 
the  information  and  that  he  would  not  if 
he  could;  that  it  was  none  of  his  business. 

On  January  14,  1955,  the  executive 

board  of  Local  213  met  in  Gee’s  office. 
Terry  repeated  his  requests  that  Gee  dis¬ 
charge  Wilson  and  furnish  him  with  the 
information  as  to  members  of  the  local. 
Gee  refused  both  requests.  He  was  asked 
to  leave  the  room. 

While  Gee  was  out  of  the  room,  Wapling¬ 
ton  produced  his  set  of  charges  against  Gee, 
which  all  members  of  the  executive  (with 
one  abstention)  signed.  Gee  was  given  a 
copy  of  the  charges;  then  Terry  called 
Milne,  the  international  president,  on  the 
telephone,  and  was  authorized  to  suspend 
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Gee  from  his  employment  as  business 
agent.  The  meeting  made  Waplington  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  The  charges  were  sent  to 
Raymond,  the  Canadian  Vice-President  in 
Toronto. 

When  the  charges  reached  Raymond,  he, 
pursuant  to  the  union’s  constitution, 
appointed  Mr.  Naughton  as  his  referee  “to 
take  testimony  and  report  to  him”. 

Mr.  Naughton  came  to  Vancouver  and 
proceeded  to  “take  testimony”.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  hearings,  Naughton  reported 
to  Raymond,  sending  him  a  transcript  of 
evidence,  and  Raymond,  on  April  7,  1955, 
pursuant  to  the  union’s  constitution,  expelled 
Gee  from  the  union  for  life. 

The  union’s  constitution  provides  for 
three  successive  appeals  from  a  decision  by 
an  international  vice-president,  such  as 
Raymond:  first,  to  the  international  presi¬ 
dent;  second,  to  the  international  executive 
committee;  and  third,  to  the  next  inter¬ 
national  convention. 

Gee  appealed  unsuccessfully  to  the  inter¬ 
national  president  and  to  the  international 
executive  committee.  He  has  not  pursued 
an  appeal  to  the  international  convention. 

The  international  convention  is  supposed 
to  be  held  each  four  years;  the  next  was 
supposed  to  be  held  three  and  one-half 
years  after  Gee  was  expelled.  However, 
at  one  stage  of  the  union’s  history  no  con¬ 
vention  was  held  for  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Justice  Wilson  adopted  in  this 
respect  the  ruling  of  Chief  Justice  Adam¬ 
son,  in  Tunney  v.  Orchard,  (1955)  15 
WWR  49,  at  p.  59,  which  was  not  chal¬ 
lenged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
that  where  the  provisions  for  final  appeal 
are  unreasonable,  impracticable  and  ineffec¬ 
tive,  failure  to  take  the  final  appeal  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  a  union’s  constitution  is  not 
a  bar  to  court  action.  He  therefore  held 
that  Gee’s  failure  to  appeal  to  the  inter¬ 
national  convention  was  not  a  bar  to  his 
action. 

Unable  to  secure  employment  by  reason 
of  closed-shop  agreements,  Gee  sued  the 
union  and  certain  members  thereof  for 
wrongful  expulsion,  alleging,  inter  alia, 
conspiracy  and  an  improper  hearing  of  the 
charges  against  him. 

Dismissing  the  claim  of  conspiracy,  Mr. 
Justice  Wilson  noted  that  the  plaintiff 
alleged  that  the  charges  against  him  were 
laid  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  but  not 
that  the  expulsion  was  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy.  Further,  the  sequence  of  events 
relied  on  by  the  plaintiff  to  establish  con¬ 
spiracy  could  also  be  open  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  that  each  of  the  union  officials 
charged  with  conspiracy  was  concerned 
about  the  situation  in  Local  213  and  pur¬ 


sued  his  constitutional  function  without 
prior  consultation  with  the  other.  Finally, 
even  if  he  were  convinced  that  the  persons 
named  acted  in  concert  pursuant  to  a  plan, 
he  would  still  say  that  actionable  conspiracy 
was  not  established  “because  the  object  of 
the  plan,  if  there  was  one,  was  not  primarily 
to  injure  Gee,  but  to  further  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  union  by  the  doing  of  a 
lawful  act,  the  laying  of  charges  against 
the  plaintiff.”  He  further  emphasized  that 
no  damage  had  been  proved  to  have 
resulted  from  the  conspiracy,  if  there  was 
one,  to  lay  charges. 

Afterwards  the  Court  dealt  with  the 
claim  that  the  expulsion  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  natural  justice,  and  in  particular,  inter 
alia,  that  the  plaintiff  was  denied  legal 
counsel  and  that  none  of  the  evidence 
given  at  the  hearing  was  given  under  oath. 
These  charges  related  to  the  hearing  before 
Naughton,  the  referee. 

In  dismissing  these  charges,  Mr.  Justice 
Wilson  noted  that  Naughton,  although  he 
conducted  a  hearing  and  made  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  did  not  make  the  decision  to 
expel  Gee;  that  was  done  according  to  the 
union’s  constitution  by  Raymond,  the 
international  vice-president  for  Canada. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  hear¬ 
ing,  the  Court  held  that  it  was  clear  from 
such  cases  as  Board  of  Education  v.  Rice 
(1911)  and  Local  Government  Board  v. 
Arlidge  (1915)  that  even  a  statutory 
tribunal  is  not  required  to  proceed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  as  to  procedure  and 
evidence  as  applied  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  tribunal  in  the  case  at  bar  was  a 
domestic  tribunal  and,  in  Mr.  Justice  Wil¬ 
son’s  opinion,  no  higher  requirement  should 
be  made  for  the  proceedings  before  a 
domestic  tribunal  than  before  a  statutory 
one.  What  was  required  was  a  fair  hearing 
where  the  plaintiff  might  hear  and  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses  and  meet  the  charges 
by  evidence  and  by  argument.  This  the 
plaintiff  had. 

Also  the  Court  held  that  it  is  not  a 
defect  in  a  domestic  tribunal  that  the 
accused  is  not  permitted  counsel.  As  to 
the  charge  that  none  of  the  evidence  given 
at  the  hearing  was  given  under  oath,  Mr. 
Justice  Wilson  noted  that  the  person  who 
conducted  the  hearing  had  no  power  to 
administer  an  oath. 

Further  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  was  not  necessary  that  every  member  of 
the  executive  who  signed  the  charges 
against  the  plaintiff  should  have  personal 
knowledge  of  all  the  charges  or  should  be 
convinced  in  advance  of  the  plaintiff’s  guilt. 
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It  was  the  expulsion  and  not  the  laying 
of  charges  which  caused  the  plaintiff  injury; 
even  if  charges  were  laid  mala  fide  so  long 
as  the  ensuing  hearing  was  fair  and  the 
decision  untouched  by  corruption  or  bias  the 
origin  of  the  charges  would  be  irrelevant. 

As  to  the  claim  that  Raymond  . .  .  the 
“judge”  .  . .  was  biased  against  the  plaintiff, 
the  Court  did  not  entertain  this  charge.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  was  of 
the  opinion  that  Raymond  in  his  previous 
dealings  with  the  plaintiff  was  only  trying 
to  give  Gee  a  chance  to  redeem  himself,  to 
demonstrate  that  he  was  not  bound  by  his 
communist  past,  and  to  escape  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  charges  being  laid  against  him. 
Consequently  Raymond  was  not  disqualified 
by  bias  and  he  did  not  act  maliciously. 

The  charges  against  Gee  were  stated 
with  particularity.  In  each  case  it  was 
alleged  that  a  specific  clause  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  violated  and  there  then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  statement  of  the  acts  alleged  to 
have  created  the  violation.  The  tribunal 
found  that  the  violations  were  proved.  It 
has  not  been  shown  that  the  proceedings 
were  conducted  in  an  unlawful  manner, 
having  in  mind  the  law  which  applies  to 
such  proceedings.  There  was  evidence  to 
prove  the  acts  on  which  the  charges  were 
based;  therefore,  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  held 
that  the  Court  must  accept  the  tribunal’s 
findings  that  the  charges  were  proved. 

The  most  substantial  charge  against  Gee 
was  that  he  had,  in  contravention  of  Sec.  8 
of  Art.  27  of  the  union’s  constitution, 
worked  in  the  interest  of  an  organization 
or  cause  which  is  detrimental  to,  or  opposed 
the  IBEW.  To  support  this  charge,  specific 
incidents  were  related.  Many  of  these 
incidents  were  not  by  themselves  of  a 
consequential  nature;  but  added  together, 
when  proved,  they  would  create  a  pattern 
from  which  a  tribunal  might  reasonably 
conclude  that  Gee  had,  within  the  union, 
been  working  for  the  organization  or  cause 
of  communism.  The  president  of  Local 
213  said  that  the  union  did  not  assume 
to  punish  a  man  for  his  political  opinions 
so  long  as  he  “left  them  at  the  union 
door”.  What  it  did  object  to  was  a  member 
working  within  the  union  for  an  organiza¬ 
tion  or  cause  detrimental  or  opposed  to  the 
union.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the 
tribunal  could,  the  specific  charges  being 
proved,  reasonably  conclude  that  Gee  had 
been,  within  the  union,  working  for  the 
cause  and  organization  of  communism. 

The  next  question  raised  by  Mr.  Justice 
Wilson  was:  Is  communism  a  cause  “detri¬ 
mental  to  or  opposed  to  the  union?”  The 
union  has  said  that  it  is.  The  1954  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Chicago  adopted  a  declaration 


expressing  the  union’s  opposition  to  dicta¬ 
torship  of  any  kind;  it  emphasized  that  the 
union  cause  is  the  cause  of  human  justice, 
human  rights  and  human  security;  further 
the  declaration  stated:  “We  will  find  and 
expel  from  our  midst  any  who  might 
attempt  to  destroy,  by  subversion,  all  that 
we  stand  for.  This  Brotherhood  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  oppose  communism,  nazism,  or 
any  other  subversive  ‘ism’.  We  will  support 
our  God,  our  Nation,  our  Union.” 

Although  this  declaration  is  not  a  part 
of  the  constitution,  as  a  declaration  of  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  the  union  members 
it  should  be  given  some  weight,  and  in  Mr. 
Justice  Wilson’s  opinion  a  union  tribunal 
could  not  disregard  it  in  interpreting  Art. 
27,  Sec.  9  of  the  union’s  constitution. 

Since  communism  is  inimical  to  free 
trade  unions,  the  union  tribunal  might 
fairly  find  that  when  Gee  worked,  within 
his  union,  in  the  interests  of  communism, 
he  was  working  in  the  interest  of  an 
organization  or  cause  detrimental  to  the 
union. 

Finally,  the  Court  dealt  with  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  Section  3  of  the  B.C.  Labour 
Relations  Act  regarding  the  right  of  an 
employee  to  belong  to  a  union. 

Section  3  reads  as  follows: 

3.  (1  Every  employee  has  the  right  to  be  a 
member  of  a  trade  union  and  to  participate  in 
its  lawful  activities. 

(2)  Every  employer  has  the  right  to  be  a 
member  of  an  employers’  organization  and  to 
participate  in  its  lawful  activities. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Wilson’s  opinion  Section 
3  has  only  the  effect  of  asserting,  as  against 
his  employer,  an  employee’s  right  to  belong 
to  a  union;  it  cannot  be  read  as  imposing 
on  unions  the  duty  of  accepting  qualified 
workmen  as  members  of  the  union. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  plaintiff,  Gee, 
was  legally  expelled  from  his  union  and 
dismissed  the  action  with  costs.  Gee  v. 
Freeman  et  al.,  26  WWR,  Part  12,  p.  546. 

Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick. . . 

...rules  that  trade  union  has  no  legal  entity  to 
prosecute  under  province's  Labour  Relations  Act 

On  February  11,  1958,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Brunswick,  in  certiorari 
proceedings,  quashed  the  consent  granted 
by  the  Labour  Relations  Board  to  a  union 
to  prosecute  an  employer  in  the  union’s 
name  for  offences  committed  under  the 
New  Brunswick  Labour  Relations  Act. 

The  Court  held  that  while  Section  43.(1) 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Labour  Relations 
Act  rendered  both  trade  unions  and  em¬ 
ployers’  organizations  liable  to  prosecution 
in  their  respective  names,  it  did  not  confer 
on  them  legal  personality  to  prosecute  for 
offences  committed  under  the  Act. 
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The  judgment  of  the  Court  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  Mr.  Justice  Ritchie,  who  also 
related  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute. 

In  July  1957  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Machinists,  Moncton  Automotive 
Lodge  No.  2162,  applied  to  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  for  consent  to  prosecute 
Steeves  Motors  Limited  of  Moncton  for 
alleged  infractions  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

The  application  to  the  Board  was  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  union  by  A.  F.  Doucet, 
a  special  representative  of  the  union  who 
was  authorized  to  sign  by  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  Local  2162  held 
in  June  1957.  The  application  described 
the  alleged  offences  committed  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  namely,  the  refusal  to  continue  to 
employ  certain  employees  because  they 
were  members  of  a  trade  union  and  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  right  of  employees  to 
union  membership  contrary  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act. 

The  application  was  heard  by  the  Board 
on  August  30,  1957,  and  the  Board  granted 
to  the  union  a  consent  to  institute  prosecu¬ 
tions  against  the  company  for  the  alleged 
offences. 

The  Company  challenged  the  Board’s 
decision  and  in  certiorari  proceedings 
applied  to  the  Court  to  have  the  consent 
to  prosecute  quashed  on  the  ground  that 
the  Board  erred,  inter  alia,  “in  receiving 
an  application  and  granting  consent  to 
prosecute  to  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  Moncton  Automotive  Lodge, 
No.  2162,  a  body  which  is  not  a  legal 
entity  for  such  purpose”. 

The  Attorney  General  of  New  Brunswick 
intervened  on  the  side  of  the  Board  and 
the  union. 

The  Board  and  the  union  contended  that: 

(a)  because  section  45,  which  provides  for 
the  manner  in  which  applications  to  the  Board 
by  certain  applicants.  may  be  signed,  makes 
no  provision  for  an  individual  employee  sign¬ 
ing  an  application,  it  must  be  assumed  an 
aggrieved  employee  has  no  status  to  apply  for 
permission  to  prosecute  and  that  the  legislature 
intended  applications  in  such  cases  would  be 
made  by  a  union; 

(b)  the  Labour  Relations  Act  should  be 
construed  liberally,  and,  on  a  liberal  inter¬ 
pretation,  a  prosecution  in  the  name  of  a  union 
is  permitted  by  section  43  (1);  and 

(c)  the  question  of  the  legal  entity  of  the 
union  or  its  status  to  prosecute  cannot  arise 
until  a  prosecution  has  been  commenced  and 
should  then  be  tested  by  way  of  prohibition. 

Section  45  of  the  N.B.  Labour  Relations 
Act  reads: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  an  application 
to  the  Board,  or  any  notice  or  any  collective 
agreement  may  be  signed,  if  it  is  made,  given 
or  entered  into 

(a)  by  an  employer  who  is  an  individual, 
by  the  employer  himself; 


(b)  by  several  individuals,  who  are  jointly 
employers,  by  a  majority  of  the  said  individuals; 

(c)  by  a  corporation,  by  one  of  its  author¬ 
ized  managers  or  by  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  executive  officers; 

(d)  by  a  trade  union  or  employers’  organi¬ 
zation,  by  the  president  and  secretary  or  by 
any  two  officers  thereof  or  by  any  person 
authorized  for  such  purpose  by  resolution  duly 
passed  at  a  meeting  thereof. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  Section  45 
is  a  procedural  section.  The  absence  of 
any  reference  to  an  individual  employee 
should  not  be  construed  to  prevent  an 
aggrieved  employee  from  aplying  to,  and 
obtaining  from,  the  Board  permission  to 
prosecute  his  employer  for  an  infraction 
of  the  Act. 

The  Court  assumed  that  Lodge  No.  2162 
was  a  voluntary  association,  an  unincor¬ 
porated  group  of  persons  constituting  what 
is  known  as  a  trade  union  which  has  an 
affiliation  of  some  sort  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Machinists.  In  the 
absence  of  express  statutory  enactment  such 
an  association  or  group  is  not  a  legal 
entity. 

However,  the  Board  and  the  union  relied 
on  Section  43  (1)  as  giving  to  the  union 
status  to  prosecute  in  its  own  name  for 
offences  under  the  Act.  Section  43  (1) 
reads: 

A  prosecution  for  an  offence  under  this 
Act  may  be  brought  against  an  employers’ 
organization  or  a  trade  union  and  in  the  name 
of  the  organization  or  union  and  for  the 
purpose  of  such  a  prosecution  an  employers’ 
organization  or  a  trade  union  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  person,  and  any  act  or  thing  done  or 
omitted  by  an  officer  or  agent  of  an  employers’ 
organization  or  trade  union  within  the  scope 
of  his  authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
organization  or  union  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  act  or  thing  done  or  omitted  by  the  em¬ 
ployers’  organization  or  trade  union. 

Omitting  non-applicable  words,  the  rele¬ 
vant  provisions  of  Section  43  (1)  are: 

A  prosecution  may  be  brought  against ...  a 
trade  union  and  in  the  name  of  the  . . .  union 
and  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  prosecution . . . 
a  trade  union  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person. 

Counsel  for  the  Board  argued  that  the 
words  “in  the  name  of  the  .  . .  union”  were 
intended  to  apply  so  as  to  give  a  union  the 
right  to  prosecute  in  its  own  name,  in 
effect  suggesting  the  section  should  be 
read  as  though  the  words  “by  or”  were 
inserted  between  the  words  “brought”  and 
“against”. 

The  Court  rejected  such  an  interpretation 
of  Section  43  (1).  Mr.  Justice  Ritchie 
stressed  that  the  cardinal  rule  for  the 
interpretation  of  statutes  is  that  they  should 
be  construed  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  that  passed  them  as  expressed 
by  the  words  used.  If  the  words  of  the 
statute  are  themselves  precise  and  unambi¬ 
guous,  then  no  more  is  necessary  than  to 
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expound  those  words  in  their  ordinary  and 
natural  sense.  In  such  a  case,  he  said,  the 
words  themselves  alone  best  declare  the 
intention  of  the  law-giver.  In  his  opinion 
it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  give  the 
language  of  Section  43  (1)  sense  and  mean¬ 
ing,  in  the  context,  to  add  any  words  by 
implication. 

Then  Mr.  Justice  Ritchie  referred  to 
Walterson  v.  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning 
Workers  Union  and  New  Method  Launder- 
ers  Limited  (L.G.  1955,  p.  565),  a  case 
which  arose  when  the  Manitoba  Labour 
Relations  Board  gave  consent  to  a  union  to 
prosecute  a  company  for  certain  offences 
and  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  granted 
the  company  an  order  prohibiting  the  police 
magistrate  from  proceeding  with  the  hearing 
of  the  prosecutions.  The  decision  was 
upheld  in  the  Manitoba  Court  of  Appeals. 
In  that  case  Section  46  (1)  of  the  Manitoba 
Labour  Relations  Act  (which  follows  almost 
precisely  the  wording  of  Section  43  (1)  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Act)  was  tested.  In 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Manitoba 
Court  of  Appeal,  Chief  Justice  Adamson 
had  said: 

The  first  and  chief  submission  of  the 
respondent  is  that  the  Board  had  no  power 
or  jurisdiction  to  make  the  order.  This  objec¬ 
tion  is  well  founded.  The  appellant  union  is 
not  a  legal  entity  and,  as  such,  may  not  sue  or 
be  sued  in  civil  proceedings  and  may  not 
prosecute  or  be  prosecuted  in  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings.  It  has  long  been  established  that  a 
number  of  unincorporated  individuals  cannot 
be  a  party  to  judicial  proceedings  in  their 
club,  union  or  association  name.  The  appel¬ 
lants,  however,  submit  that  the  Manitoba 
Labour  Relations  Act  recognizes  and  gives 
trade  unions  power  and  legal  status  to  do 
anything  under  the  Act  that  may  be  done  by 
an  individual.  The  only  provision  in  that  Act 
giving  a  trade  union  status  in  the  Courts  is 
S.  46,  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

“46  (1)  A  prosecution  for  an  offence  under 
this  Act  may  be  brought  against  an  employers’ 
organization  or  a  trade  union  and  in  the  name 
of  the  organization  or  union,  and  for  the 


purpose  of  such  a  prosecution  a  trade  union 
or  an  employers’  organization  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  person.” 

This  specific  provision  as  to  when  a  trade 
union  may  be  a  party  in  legal  proceedings 
negates  the  submission  that  the  intention  of 
the  Act  was  to  make  trade  unions  legal  entities 
for  all  purposes  within  the  purview  of  the  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  hold  by  implication 
that  the  Act  gives  trade  unions  the  legal  status 
to  carry  on  prosecutions  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Act. 
The  fact  that  special  consent  to  prosecute 
under  the  Act  is  required  indicates  that  the 
purpose  and  intention  of  the  Act  is  not  to 
promote  litigation  but  to  encourage  concilia¬ 
tion  and  settlement  of  labour  disputes.  Based 
on  considerations  of  public  policy,  and  on  the 
purpose  of  the  Act,  third  parties  who  have  no 
direct  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
litigation  should  not  be  permitted  to  promote 
litigation.  It  follows  that  the  consent  required 
by  Section  47  (1)  of  the  Act  should  be  to  the 
aggrieved  person  and  not  to  some  third  person. 

I  therefore  hold  that  the  consent  to  prose¬ 
cute  which  the  Board  may  give  under  Section 
47  (1)  must  be  a  consent  to  a  legal  entity, 
that  is,  an  individual  or  individuals  in  their 
own  names  or  an  incorporated  body.  The  only 
exceptions  to  that  is  as  provided  in  Section 
46  (1). 

Mr.  Justice  Ritchie,  agreeing  with  the 
views  expressed  by  Chief  Justice  Adamson 
in  the  Walterson  case,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  meaning  of  Section  43  (1)  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Labour  Relations  Act  was 
plain.  From  it  one  can  only  assume,  he 
said,  that  while  the  legislature  intended  to 
render  both  trade  unions  and  employers’ 
organizations  liable  to  prosecution,  it  did 
not  intend  to  confer  on  them  a  right  to 
prosecute  for  offences  under  the  Act. 

The  ruling  of  the  Court  was  that  the 
consent  to  prosecute  granted  to  the  union 
by  the  Labour  Relations  Board  on  August 
30,  1957  should  be  quashed.  Regina  v. 
New  Brunswick  Labour  Relations  Board  ex 
parte  Steeves  Motors  Ltd.  and  A.-G.  for 
New  Brunswick,  CCH  Canadian  Labour 
Law  Reports,  Para.  15,201. 


Recent  Regulations,  Federal  and  Provincial 

Unemployment  insurance  regulations  for  fishermen  amended.  Ontario  adopts  CSA 
Code  for  gas-burning  appliances  and  equipment,  and  lays  down  safety  requirements 
for  gas  service  lines.  New  Brunswick  amends  scope  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 


Amendments  to  the  special  insurance 
regulations  for  fishermen  simplified  the 
procedure  for  determining  and  allocating 
the  net  earnings  of  self-employed  fishermen 
for  contribution  purposes  and  set  out  a 
method  of  determining  which  fishermen 
are  engaged  in  a  labour  dispute. 

Recent  regulations  of  the  Ontario  Fuel 
Board  adopted  the  CSA  installation  code 
for  gas-burning  appliances  and  equipment, 


and  the  standards  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
Gas  Association  for  gas  transmission  and 
piping  systems,  and  laid  down  safety 
requirements  for  gas  service  lines. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  plumbing  and  steam¬ 
fitting  were  declared  apprenticeable  trades 
in  Halifax  County. 

The  scope  of  the  collective  liability  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Brunswick  Workmen’s 
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Compensation  Act  was  amended,  with 
extension  of  coverage  in  some  cases. 

Other  regulations  deal  with  overtime 
and  vacation  credits  of  federal  prevailing 
rate  employees  and  licensing  of  driver 
training  schools  in  Alberta. 

FEDERAL 

Financial  Administration  Act 

Amendments  to  the  prevailing  rate  em¬ 
ployees  general  regulations  (L.G.,  Feb. 
1958,  p.  187)  respecting  overtime  and 
vacation  credits  went  into  force  January  1. 

One  amendment  (T.B.  530302  and  T.B. 
539870  gazetted  December  10)  changed  the 
definition  of  overtime,  with  the  result  that 
an  employee  who  has  only  one  day  of 
rest  in  his  work  week  must  now  be  paid 
double  time,  instead  of  time  and  one-half, 
if  he  works  on  that  day. 

As  before,  time  and  one-half  is  again 
payable  for  time  worked  in  excess  of  the 
regular  hours  and  for  time  worked  on  a 
first  day  of  rest  if  the  employee  is  on  a 
five-day  week.  An  employee  who  works  on 
a  second  day  of  rest  is  entitled  to  double 
time  as  previously. 

A  second  amendment  (T.B.  541265 

gazetted  December  24)  was  designed  to 
bring  the  provisions  respecting  vacation 
credits  into  conformity  with  those  of  the 
Annual  Vacations  Act,  which  provides  for 
one  week’s  vacation  after  a  year’s  service 
and  two  weeks  after  the  second  year  for 
employees  in  industries  under  federal 
labour  jurisdiction  (L.G.,  Oct.  1958,  p 
1159). 

During  the  first  12  months  of  service, 
vacation  credits  will  continue  to  accrue  at 
the  same  rate  as  before,  one-twelfth  the 
number  of  hours  in  the  standard  work  week, 
which  gives  a  prevailing  rate  employee  a 
week’s  vacation  after  a  year’s  continuous 
service. 

The  new  regulations  provide  that,  after 
the  first  year,  the  rate  of  accrual  will  be 
one-sixth  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
standard  work  week  until  the  completion 
of  15  years’  service,  provided  the  employee 
has  completed  two  years  of  continuous 
employment.  This  means  that  an  employee 
will  be  entitled  to  a  two-week  vacation 
after  two  years’  service.  However,  if  an 
employee  fails  to  complete  two  years’  em¬ 
ployment,  vacation  credits  will  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  one-twelfth  the  number  of 
hours  in  his  regular  work  week. 

Previously,  the  rate  of  accrual  was  one- 
eighth  after  the  first  12  months  and  one- 
sixth  after  the  second  12-month  period. 


Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Amendments  to  the  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  Regulations  simplifying  the  special 
rules  for  commercial  fishermen,  effective 
from  November  30,  were  approved  by  P.C. 
1958-1595  and  gazetted  on  December  10. 

Excluded  from  the  original  statute,  com¬ 
mercial  fishermen  were  brought  under  the 
Act  by  a  1956  amendment  which  authorized 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
to  make  regulations  setting  up  a  special 
unemployment  insurance  scheme  for  fisher¬ 
men,  including  sharesmen  and  the  self- 
employed,  (L.G.,  1956,  pp.  1120,  1568). 

The  first  special  regulations  for  fishermen 
went  into  force  on  April  1,  1957,  initiating 
a  contribution  plan  under  which  the  buyer 
of  the  catch,  or,  if  he  is  too  far  distant 
or  out  of  the  country,  the  skipper  or  head 
fisherman,  is  deemed  to  be  the  employer 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  contract  of 
service.  Specially  marked  “fishing  stamps” 
were  provided  for,  the  regulations  also 
prescribing  the  method  of  determining  and 
allocating  a  fisherman’s  net  earnings  for 
contribution  purposes,  including  a  “table 
of  divisors”  to  determine  the  net  earnings 
from  deliveries  of  cured  fish  in  cases  where 
time  records  were  not  kept.  (L.G.  1957, 

p.  608). 

A  later  amendment,  whicn  took  effect 
December  1,  1957,  enabled  fishermen  to 
qualify  for  seasonal  benefit  on  the  same 
terms  as  other  insured  persons  (L.G.,  Feb. 
1958,  p.  188). 

As  previously  indicated,  these  regulations 
have  now  been  simplified,  the  main  amend¬ 
ments  being  ( 1 )  a  change  in  the  rule  for 
determining  the  net  earnings  of  self- 
employed  fishermen;  (2)  some  adjustments 
in  the  divisors  applicable  to  sales  of  cured 
fish;  (3)  a  new  method  of  allocating  earn¬ 
ings  of  a  self-employed  fisherman  while  he 
is  on  claim  for  benefit;  (4)  a  special  rule 
for  determining  which  fishermen  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  labour  dispute;  (5)  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  special  rule  regarding  the  actual 
employer  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

Net  Earnings  of  Self-Employed  Fishermen 

Under  the  new  rule  for  determining  the 
net  earnings  of  a  self-employed  fisherman — 
the  basis  for  setting  benefit  rates — a  declar¬ 
ation  as  to  expenses  and  share  arrangement 
is  no  longer  required.  After  making  the 
usual  allowance  for  any  portion  of  the 
catch  not  caught  by  the  crew,  the  buyer 
will  now  make  a  flat  deduction  of  25  per 
cent  for  expenses  and  divide  the  remainder 
equally  among  the  members  of  the  crew, 
regardless  of  their  share  arrangement. 
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Previously,  the  buyer  would  deduct  the 
actual  expenses  incurred  and  the  share  for 
the  boat  and  would  then  divide  the  returns 
according  to  the  share  arrangement.  If 
there  was  no  declaration,  a  30-per-cent 
deduction  was  made  in  lieu  of  expenses 
and  the  returns  were  divided  equally  among 
the  crew  members,  except  that  the  skipper 
received  two  shares. 

Cured  Fish 

In  the  case  of  cured  fish,  net  earnings 
are  determined  and  allocated  among  the 
crew  in  the  same  manner  as  proceeds  from 
a  fresh  catch.  The  method  of  calculating 
the  number  of  contribution  weeks  continues 
to  be  somewhat  more  complicated,  how¬ 
ever,  one  further  step  again  being  required. 

When  determining  the  number  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  be  credited,  the  catch  actually 
caught  by  the  crew  is  first  divided  equally 
among  the  crew  members  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  assigned  as  each  fisherman’s  share  is 
then  divided  by  the  appropriate  quantity 
divisor  shown  in  the  Table  of  Divisors. 
This  table  has  now  been  amended,  the 
main  change  being  that  cod  oil  and  cod 
livers  are  now  subject  to  divisors  in  the 
same  way  as  cured  fish. 

Allocating  Earnings  While  on  Claim 

Where  a  claimant  is  self-employed  and 
the  catch  is  fresh,  his  earnings  (his  share 
of  the  gross  returns  of  a  catch  minus  25 
per  cent  of  the  gross  returns)  will  now  be 
allocated  equally  to  the  calendar  weeks  in 
which  he  worked  to  obtain  the  earnings, 
instead  of  being  limited  to  the  week  in 
which  the  catch  was  delivered.  Earnings 
from  a  cured  catch  will  continue  to  be 
allocated  to  the  week  in  which  the  catch 
is  delivered,  however. 

Labour  Disputes 

Another  amendment  has  the  effect  of 
putting  fishermen  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  workmen  in  the  event  of  a  labour 
dispute  that  takes  the  form  of  a  price 
dispute. 

The  new  regulations  specify  that  a  labour 
dispute  includes,  in  relation  to  fishermen, 
a  price  dispute.  Under  the  Act,  a  claimant 
is  not  eligible  for  benefit  during,  a  strike 
or  lock-out  unless  he  proves  that  he  is  not 
participating  in,  financing,  or  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  labour  dispute.  Before  the  new 
regulations  went  into  force  there  was  no 
specific  rule  for  determining  which  fisher¬ 
men  were  participating  in  a  labour  dispute. 
The  majority  of  fishermen  are  self- 
employed,  and  those  who  are  not,  especially 
the  West  Coast  fishermen,  are  usually  hired 
through  the  union.  The  situation  was 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  price 


disputes  usually  occur  before  the  seasons 
open  and  fishermen  are  not  usually  assigned 
in  advance,  making  it  impossible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  which  fishermen  did  not  report  for 
work. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  a  fisherman 
will  not  be  eligible  for  benefit  when  he 
becomes  unemployed  through  a  labour  dis¬ 
pute  that  takes  the  form  of  a  price  dispute 
if  he  has  a  current  fishing  licence,  or 
one  for  the  previous  season,  for  the  type 
of  fish  about  which  the  dispute  occurred. 
However,  if  he  proves  that  he  has  been 
employed  in  some  other  occupation  for  at 
least  six  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
stoppage,  he  is  eligible  for  the  same  benefits 
as  other  insured  persons. 

A  final  amendment  removed  Great  Lakes 
fishing  skippers  from  the  designation  of 
employer,  a  position  filled  elsewhere  in 
Canada  by  the  buyer  of  the  catch.  This 
means  that  the  skipper  of  a  Great  Lakes 
fishing  vessel  may  now  be  insured  himself. 

PROVINCIAL 

Alberta  Vehicles  and  Highway  Traffic  Act 

Regulations  under  the  Alberta  Vehicles 
and  Highway  Traffic  Act  setting  out  licens¬ 
ing  requirements  for  operators  of  private 
driver-training  schools  and  for  driver 
instructors  were  gazetted  on  December  15 
as  Alta.  Reg.  346/58. 

The  regulations  were  issued  under 
authority  of  a  1958  amendment  which 
empowers  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minister  of  Highways,  to  make  regulations 
governing  the  licensing  and  operation  of 
driver-training  schools. 

Any  private  driver-training  school  oper¬ 
ated  for  compensation,  except  a  school  or 
program  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Education  or  the  University 
of  Alberta,  is  subject  to  the  new  regula¬ 
tions,  which  also  cover  persons  giving 
instruction  in  driving  schools  or  receiving 
training  as  driver  instructors. 

The  regulations  prohibit  any  person  from 
operating  a  driver-training  school  or  acting 
as  instructor  without  a  licence  from  the 
Department  of  Highways. 

Two  types  of  annual  licences  are  pro¬ 
vided  for,  one  a  licence  to  operate  a 
private  driver-training  school  and  the  other, 
a  licence  to  act  as  a  driver  instructor.  The 
Department  may  also  issue  a  temporary 
licence  pending  investigation  of  an  appli¬ 
cant. 

As  well  as  furnishing  acceptable  refer¬ 
ences  and  forwarding  the  prescribed  fee, 
an  applicant  for  a  private  driver-training 
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school  licence  must  file  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment:  (1)  a  public  liability  insurance 
policy  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Alberta  Insurance  Act;  (2)  a  passenger 
hazard  endorsement  for  carrying  student 
drivers  or  observers  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance;  (3)  proof  that 
protection  has  been  provided  under  the 
Alberta  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  or 
(4)  if  required,  a  separate  employer’s 
liability  policy  in  the  amount  prescribed 
by  the  Department.  The  regulations  further 
provide  that  each  driver-training  school 
must  file  with  the  Department  a  $2,500 
bond  to  guarantee  the  faithful  performance 
of  its  obligation. 

An  applicant  for  an  instructor’s  licence 
must  be  at  least  21  years  and  hold  a  valid 
Alberta  class  “A”  operator’s  licence.  He 
is  also  required  to  pass  an  examination  set 
by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Branch  covering 
traffic  and  financial  responsibility  laws,  safe 
driving  practices,  operation  of  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  and  knowledge  of  teaching  methods, 
techniques  and  practices. 

The  Department  may  refuse  to  issue  a 
licence  or  it  may  suspend,  revoke  or  cancel 
a  licence  for  cause,  in  which  case  an 
appeal  may  be  filed  with  the  Driver  Review 
Board,  which  is  required  to  hold  an  imme¬ 
diate  hearing. 

The  regulations  also  stipulate  that  every 
school  must  have  approved  equipment,  use 
only  vehicles  equipped  with  adequate  dual 
control,  and  maintain  its  vehicles  in  a  safe 
mechanical  condition. 

Every  driver-training  school  must  keep 
such  records  as  may  be  prescribed,  the 
regulations  further  providing  that  the 
premises  and  records  are  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion  by  Departmental  representatives  at 
any  time. 

The  use  of  misleading  advertising  is 
expressly  forbidden. 

Nova  Scotia  Apprenticeship  and  Tradesmen's 
Qualification  Act 

The  Nova  Scotia  Apprenticeship  and 
Tradesmen’s  Qualification  Act,  which 
applies  only  to  the  trades  and  in  the  areas 
designated  by  the  Minister  of  Labour,  was 
declared  to  apply  to  the  trades  of  plumber 
and  steamfitter  in  the  County  of  Halifax 
by  two  orders  gazetted  on  November  26 
and  effective  lanuary  1. 

As  a  result,  no  person  under  21  years 
may  now  be  employed  in  either  of  these 
trades  in  Halifax  County  for  longer  than 
three  months  except  under  a  registered 
apprenticeship  agreement  or  except  in 
specialized  or  repetitive  work  approved  by 
the  Minister. 


Earlier  orders  declared  the  Act  to  apply 
to  the  carpenter  trade  in  the  counties  of 
Cape  Breton,  Inverness,  Richmond,  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Halifax  and  to  the  motor  vehicle 
repair  trade  in  the  city  of  Halifax  and 
the  town  of  Dartmouth. 

New  Brunswick  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

Regulations  amending  the  coverage  of 
the  collective  liability  section  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
and  adding  pneumonoconiosis  to  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  industrial  diseases  approved  by  O.C. 
58-526  and  O.C.  58-675  were  gazetted 
December  17. 

The  schedule  excluding  specific  indus¬ 
tries,  occupations  and  undertakings  unless 
a  stated  number  of  workmen  were  usually 
employed  has  been  replaced  by  a  provision 
which  states  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
every  industry  will  be  excluded  from  Part 
I  of  the  Act  until  at  least  three  persons 
are  employed.  Two  other  provinces,  New¬ 
foundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  also 
exclude  industries  employing  fewer  than 
three  persons. 

A  few  industries  are  excluded  unless  at 
least  ten,  50  or  500  workers  are  employed. 
The  exceptions  are  mainly  in  undertakings 
where  the  sporadic  and  transient  nature  of 
the  work  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  accurate 
records.  One  such  exception  is  the  fishing 
industry,  which,  as  before,  is  excluded 
unless  at  least  50  workmen  are  employed 
in  an  undertaking.  Another  is  air  trans¬ 
port,  the  minimum  number  of  employees 
now  required  being  10  instead  of  200. 
Hand  laundries,  previously  excluded  unless 
they  employed  25  persons,  are  now  covered 
if  they  employ  10  or  more  workmen. 

As  before,  boats  engaged  in  extra-provin¬ 
cial  transportation,  except  vessels  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  federal  or  provincial 
government,  are  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  collective  liability  system  until  at  least 
500  workmen  are  employed. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  minimum  number  of 
employees  required  is  higher  than  formerly. 
To  be  covered,  boats  engaged  in  the  coastal 
or  river  trade  must  now  have  10  instead  of 
five  employees.  Some  undertakings  em¬ 
ploying  only  two  workmen,  such  as  small 
sawmills,  repair  shops,  bakeries,  etc.,  will 
no  longer  be  covered. 

The  new  regulations  took  effect  lanuary 
1,  except  that  employers  of  any  industry 
brought  under  the  Act  may  apply  for  cover¬ 
age  from  luly  1,  1958. 

Another  amendment  was  the  deletion  of 
the  provision  excluding  members  of  a 
family  under  21  years  residing  with  the 
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employer  from  the  definition  of  workmen. 
A  minimum  annual  assessment  of  $10  for 
employers  was  also  provided  for. 

As  previously  indicated,  pneumonoco- 
niosis  was  added  to  the  schedule  of  indus¬ 
trial  diseases,  the  definition  covering  all 
related  forms  of  inflammation,  irritation  or 
infection  of  the  lungs  or  bronchial  tubes, 
including  asbestosis,  silicosis,  berylliosis, 
anthracosis,  siderosis,  fibrosis,  calcicosis 
and  baritosis. 

The  only  form  of  the  disease  previously 
compensable  in  New  Brunswick  was  sili¬ 
cosis. 

Ontario  Fuel  Board  Act 

The  Ontario  Fuel  Board  recently  amend¬ 
ed  its  general  regulations  and  also  issued 
new  special  rules  for  gas  service  lines.  The 
new  provisions  were  gazetted  on  December 
6  (O.  Reg.  294/58,  O.  Reg.  296/58  and 
297/58). 

General  Requirements 

The  amended  general  regulations  adopt, 
with  some  changes,  Section  1  and  2  of  the 
new  Canadian  Standards  Association  In¬ 
stallation  Code  for  Gas  Burning  Appliances 
and  Equipment  (CSA-B. 149-1958)  in  place 
of  the  American  Standards  Association 
Code  (Z.  21.30-1954)  adopted  last  year 
(L.G.,  Jan.  1958,  p.  83).  Ontario  thus 
becomes  the  second  province  to  adopt  this 
new  CSA  Code,  Alberta  having  adopted  it 
last  September  (L.G.,  Dec.  1958,  p.  1411). 

The  code  of  minimum  standards  for 
pressure  piping  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
Gas  Association,  Section  8  of  the  American 
Standards  Association  Code  for  Pressure 


Piping  (ASA  B. 31. 1.8-1955),  was  also 
adopted  with  some  modifications.  The 
code  is  set  out  in  a  publication  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
entitled  Gas  Transmission  and  Distribution 
Piping  Systems. 

The  Act  provides  that  no  gas  utility 
shall  knowingly  supply  gas  to  an  appliance 
unless  the  appliance,  piping,  fittings  and 
vent  comply  with  the  regulations. 

Gas  Service  Lines 

The  special  rules  for  gas  service  lines 
prohibit  any  person  from  installing  or 
replacing  a  gas  service  line  unless  it  is 
equipped  with  a  service  shut-off  to  stop 
the  flow  of  gas.  The  shut-off  must  be 
readily  accessible  and  is  to  be  located  out¬ 
side  a  building. 

The  gas  utility  is  now  responsible  for 
installing  a  service  shut-off  on  all  existing 
gas  service  lines  supplying  non-residential 
buildings.  Gas  service  lines  supplying  resi¬ 
dential  buildings  must  also  be  equipped 
with  a  shut-off  if  operated  at  a  pressure 
greater  than  1  psig  or  if  the  pipe  is  larger 
in  diameter  than  l\  inches  IPS. 

When  a  gas  meter  is  removed,  the  gas 
utility  must  close  the  service  shut-off,  or, 
if  no  such  device  is  installed,  cut  off  the 
flow  of  gas  so  as  to  ensure  that  no  gas 
will  enter  the  building. 

Every  gas  utility  is  required  to  conduct 
a  survey  of  the  work  needed  to  be  done 
to  comply  with  the  new  regulations,  and 
then  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Board, 
together  with  its  plan  and  schedule  for 
completing  the  work.  Each  month  there¬ 
after  it  must  submit  a  progress  report. 


NLRB  Rules  Failure  to  Pay  Union  Fine  Not  Cause  for  Dismissal 


Under  a  union  shop  clause  an  employee 
may  not  rightly  be  fired  at  the  union’s 
request  for  failure  to  pay  fines  imposed 
by  the  union,  the  United  States  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  decided  recently. 

In  the  case  in  question  the  employee  had 
not  paid  a  fine  levied  on  him  by  his  local 
union  for  failure  to  attend  meetings.  As  a 
result  he  was  held  to  be  not  in  good  stand¬ 
ing,  and  when  he  was  laid  off  by  the 
employer  the  local  refused  him  the  usual 
withdrawal  slip  which  excuses  members 
from  paying  dues  while  laid  off.  When  he 
returned  to  work  the  union  gave  him  the 


alternative  of  paying  dues  for  the  five 
months  for  which  he  had  been  laid  off 
or  paying  a  new  “initiation”  fee.  As  he 
paid  neither,  he  was  dismissed  at  the  union’s 
request. 

The  Board  held  that  the  discharge  was 
the  result  of  the  employee’s  failure  to  pay 
his  fine.  When  the  obligation  to  pay  arrears 
of  dues  depends  on  attendance  at  union 
meetings  the  Board  decided  that  such  a  debt 
did  not  constitute  the  “periodic  dues  . . . 
uniformly  required”  stipulated  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  the  only  charge  the  non¬ 
payment  of  which  constitutes  ground  for 
dismissal  under  a  union  shop  contract. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  benefit  in  November  number  246,568—29  per  cent 
higher  than  October  total  but  slightly  lower  than  November  1957.  Claimants  at 
end  of  November  numbered  30  per  cent  more  than  month  earlier,  statistics*  show 


The  number  of  initial  and  renewal  claims 
for  unemployment  insurance  benefit  in 
November  was  246,568,  which  was  29  per 
cent  higher  than  the  October  total  of  191,- 
215  but  slightly  lower  than  the  249,108 
claims  reported  for  November  1957. 

Initial  claims,  constituting  two-thirds  of 
the  November  total,  increased  from  110,725 
to  164,223,  or  by  about  50  per  cent,  during 
the  month;  but  were  only  5  per  cent  above 
November  1957.  Renewal  claims,  at  82,345 
for  November,  were  virtually  unchanged 
from  October  but  represented  a  decline  of 
11  per  cent  from  last  year’s  total  of  92,852. 
The  relatively  greater  month-to-month 
increase  in  initial  claims  as  against  renewals 
is  usual  for  this  time  of  year  and  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  different  purpose  served 
by  the  two  types  of  claim,  the  initial  claim 
being  the  instrument  for  establishing  the 
benefit  period.  With  the  decline  in  the 
employment  level  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  claims  increase,  and  where  no  benefit 
period  has  been  established,  an  initial  claim 
is  taken. 

Claimants  for  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  on  November  28  numbered  419,233. 
This  was  about  96,000,  or  30  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  October  31  total  of  323,530. 
On  November  29,  1957,  claimants  num¬ 
bered  403,273. 

Males  comprised  nine  out  of  every  10 
additional  claimants  on  November  28, 
totalling  311,575  in  comparison  with  226,- 
527  on  October  31 — an  increase  of  85,000. 
Female  claimants  increased  in  number  by 
10,600,  or  10  per  cent,  during  the  same 
period.  Year-to-year  comparisons  show  a 
decline  of  some  2,000  in  the  number  of 
male  claimants,  whereas  female  claimants 
this  month  were  up  18,000  over  last  year. 

The  current  count  of  claimants  includes 
some  4,500  persons  who  established  the 
right  to  seasonal  benefit,  effective  in  the 

*See  Tables  E-l  to  E-4  at  back  of  book. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
factors  other  than  numbers  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  industries, 
increase  in  area  population,  influence  of 
weather  conditions,  and  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 


week  beginning  November  30.  December 
figures  will  provide  details  concerning 
seasonal  benefit  for  the  current  season. 

Postal  claimants  comprised  34  per  cent 
of  the  November  28  total,  almost  unchanged 
from  last  year  but  about  4  percentage  points 
above  October  31,  1958. 

Decisions  were  recorded  on  a  total  of 
202,057  initial  and  renewal  claims  during 
November,  the  proportion  entitled  to  bene¬ 
fit  at  76  per  cent  being  slightly  greater 
than  for  October  (74  per  cent)  but  a  little 
below  last  year’s  78  per  cent.  The  qualify¬ 
ing  ratios  for  initial  and  renewal  claims 
were  64  and  95  per  cent,  respectively.  This 
ratio  is  invariably  higher  for  renewal  than 
for  initial  claims,  since  a  renewal  claim 
is  treated  as  a  revival  of  an  existing  claim 
and  may  be  approved  without  reference  to 
an  insurance  officer.  Initial  claims  require 
proof  of  fulfilment  of  the  minimum  contri¬ 
bution  requirements.  The  failure  rate  was 
30  per  cent  for  November,  31  per  cent  in 
October  and  27  per  cent  in  November  1957. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  benefi¬ 
ciaries  was  262,500  for  November,  220,700 
for  October  and  227,400  for  November 
1957. 

November  benefit  payments  at  $21,100,- 
000  were  4  per  cent  higher  than  the 
$20,300,000  paid  out  in  October  and  11 
per  cent  higher  than  the  $19,000,000  paid 
out  during  November  1957. 

The  average  weekly  payment  was  $21.19 
during  November,  $20.88  for  October  and 
$20.92  for  November  last  year. 
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Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
for  October  show  that  insurance  books  or 
contribution  cards  have  been  issued  to 
4,612,353  employees  who  had  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund  since  April  1,  1958. 

At  November  30  employers  registered 
numbered  312,633,  an  increase  of  1,997 
since  October  31. 

Enforcement  Statistics 

During  November  1958,  investigations 
conducted  by  enforcement  officers  across 
Canada  numbered  5,767.  Of  these,  4,113 
were  spot  checks  of  postal  and  counter 
claims  to  verify  the  fulfilment  of  statutory 
conditions,  and  98  were  miscellaneous 
investigations.  The  remaining  1,556  were 


investigations  in  connection  with  claimants 
suspected  of  making  false  statements  to 
obtain  benefit. 

Prosecutions  were  begun  in  184  cases, 
56  against  employers  and  128  against 
claimants.*  Punitive  disqualifications  as  a 
result  of  claimants  making  false  statements 
or  misrepresentations  numbered  1,106.* 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  received  in  November  totalled 
$19,045,678.09  compared  with  $20,283,- 
200.09  in  October  and  $21,602,141.47  in 
November  1957.  Benefits  paid  in  November 
totalled  $21,099,485.80  compared  with  $20,- 
225,925.74  in  October  and  $18,961,516.48 
in  November  1957.  The  balance  in  the 
fund  on  November  30  was  $641,880,241.89; 
on  October  31  it  was  $643,934,049.60  and 
on  November  30,  1957,  $887,441,141.23. 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB-1591,  November  14,  1958 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  According 
to  the  submissions,  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers 
and  Heating  Contractors,  British  Columbia 
Branch  (representing  about  100  employers), 
and  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe¬ 
fitting  Industry  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Local  170,  effective  from  April  1, 
1956  to  March  31,  1958,  and  to  continue 
thereafter  from  year  to  year  unless  three 
months  notice  in  writing  was  given  by 
either  party  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  agreement. 

For  some  time,  the  union  carried  on 
negotiations  with  the  employers’  association 
for  an  increase  in  the  hourly  rate  of  pay 
but  as  no  settlement  could  be  reached,  the 
dispute  was  referred  to  a  provincial  con¬ 
ciliation  officer.  As  this  officer’s  recom¬ 
mendation  was  not  acceptable  to  the  union, 
the  latter  asked  for  a  supervised  strike 
vote,  which  was  taken  on  April  7,  1958 
and  resulted  in  favour  of  strike  action. 
However,  strike  action  was  not  taken, 
although  it  is  reported  that  the  threat 
thereof  remained. 

Finally,  the  employers’  association  issued 
an  ultimatum  to  the  union  that,  unless 
it  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the 
provincial  conciliation  officer,  it  would 
apply  for  authority  to  institute  lockout 
procedure.  The  employers’  association  ob¬ 
tained  such  authority  and,  at  4.30  p.m.  on 
April  30,  1958,  lockout  procedure  was  put 


into  effect  by  many  members  of  the  em¬ 
ployers’  association  and  by  other  plumbing 
and  heating  contractors  who  were  not 
members  of  the  association  but  who  had 
an  agreement  with  the  union.  A  complete 
stoppage  of  all  plumbing  installation  ensued 
at  projects  where  lockout  action  had  been 
taken,  thereby  affecting  the  employment  of 
about  1,000  workers  consisting  of  plumbers, 
pipefitters,  steamfitters,  welders,  riggers, 
apprentices,  helpers,  etc. 

The  claimant  and  those  interested  in 
this  appeal,  who  were  employed  as  appren¬ 
tices  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  employers 
who  put  into  effect  lockout  procedure,  lost 
their  employment  as  a  result  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  stoppage  of  work. 

The  claimants  filed  applications  for 
unemployment  insurance  benefit  but  were 
disqualified  by  the  insurance  officer  for 
the  duration  of  the  stoppage  of  work  (sec¬ 
tion  63  of  the  Act).  He  based  his  decision 
on  CUB-622. 

The  claimants  appealed  to  a  board  of 
referees,  which  heard  the  case  in  Van¬ 
couver  on  June  19,  1958.  Those  who 
attended  the  hearing  were  some  of  the 
claimants,  the  Assistant  Business  Manager 
of  Local  170  of  the  interested  union,  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  employers, 
the  Regional  Claims  Officer  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  officer. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  board,  the 
Assistant  Business  Manager  stated  that  his 
union  had  no  control  over  the  employment 

*These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investi¬ 
gations  conducted  during  this  period. 
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or  non-employment  of  apprentices;  that 
even  if  the  union  were  on  strike  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  an  apprentice  would  have  the 
right  to  continue  his  employment  and  that 
the  union  would  offer  no  objection.  The 
board  commented  that  it  would,  therefore, 
appear  from  the  union’s  representative’s 
contention  that  the  only  reason  the  claim¬ 
ants  concerned  lost  their  employment  was 
that  there  was  no  work  to  be  offered  to 
them. 

The  board,  after  considering  all  the 
evidence,  both  written  and  oral,  unani¬ 
mously  held  that  the  claimants  had  lost 
their  employment  by  reason  of  a  stoppage 
of  work  due  to  a  labour  dispute  and  were 
subject  to  disqualification  from  receipt  of 
benefit  under  section  63  of  the  Act,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  belonged  to  a  grade  or  class 
of  workers  who  were  directly  interested  in 
the  dispute  since  their  pay  was  “tied”  to 
that  of  the  journeymen  and  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  affected  by  the  outcome  of  the 
dispute. 

On  August  11,  1958,  the  union  appealed 
to  the  Umpire,  mainly  on  the  grounds  that 
the  apprentices  were  available  for  employ¬ 
ment  and  prepared  to  remain  in  their  jobs 
during  the  period  of  the  lockout;  that  the 
union  had  no  objection  to  their  doing  so 
and  would  not  have  prevented  them  from 
working;  that  in  previous  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  apprentices  had  in  fact  remained  at 
work  and  the  only  difference  in  the  present 
case  was  that  no  work  was  available  for 
them;  that  under  the  union’s  constitution 
“apprentices  were  barred  from  either  voice 
or  vote  in  union  meetings”;  that  not  all 
of  the  apprentices  affected  by  the  board 
of  referees’  decision  are  members  of  the 
union;  that  the  union  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  wages  of  the  apprentices,  such 
being  governed  by  the  British  Columbia 
Apprenticeship  and  Tradesmen’s  Qualifica¬ 
tion  Act  and,  in  the  collective  agreement 
between  the  union  and  the  employers,  the 
parties  merely  agree  to  be  bound  by  the 
provisions  of  that  Act;  that  it  must  be 
admitted  the  wages  of  the  apprentices 
would  increase  or  decrease  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  settlement  of  the 
lockout  but  this,  however,  was  a  matter 
over  which  the  union  had  no  control  and 
which  could  have  no  bearing  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  lockout  and  that,  as  to  the 
question  of  the  apprentices  belonging  to 
a  grade  or  class  of  workers  “participating 
in  the  lockout,”  it  was  considered  that  no 
distinction  could  be  drawn  between  the 
apprentices  concerned  in  this  appeal  and 
any  other  apprentices. 

According  to  the  documents  received 
from  the  Chief,  Claims  Division,  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Commission,  on  Octo¬ 


ber  1,  1958,  a  resumption  of  work  took 
place  at  8.00  a.m.,  on  September  9,  1958, 
and  a  new  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  said  employers’  association  and 
the  union  effective  April  1,  1958.  Among 
the  provisions  therein  is  the  following: 
“One  cent  (lc.)  per  hour  for  each  hour 
worked  by  employees  covered  by  this 
agreement  must  be  paid  into  the  Piping 
Industry  Apprenticeship  Fund  as  directed 
by  the  Piping  Industry  Apprenticeship 
Board.” 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  The 

labour  dispute  in  decision  CUB-622,  to 
which  the  board  of  referees  was  referred 
by  the  insurance  officer,  was  concerned 
with  six  different  questions,  viz.,  increase  in 
the  hourly  rate  of  pay,  vacations  with  pay, 
supplying  of  tools,  starting  and  quitting 
time,  compulsory  check-off  of  union  dues 
and  double  time  on  Saturdays.  The  claim¬ 
ant  in  that  case  also  had  lost  his  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  a  strike  and  was  found 
to  have  participated  in  the  dispute  as  he 
was  present  at  the  meeting  of  his  union 
local  when  the  strike  vote  was  taken  and 
did  not  report  for  work  on  the  morning 
of  the  commencement  of  the  strike. 

The  present  case  is  different.  According 
to  the  submissions,  the  claimant  lost  his 
employment  by  reason  of  a  lockout  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  participation  either 
by  refusing  to  cross  a  picket  line  or  by 
any  other  similar  act  of  participation. 
Moreover,  the  labour  dispute  was  concerned 
with  one  question  only,  namely  that  of  an 
increase  in  the  hourly  rate  of  pay. 

According  to  the  submissions  also,  the 
wages  of  the  apprentices,  which  are 
governed  by  the  British  Columbia  Appren¬ 
ticeship  and  Tradesmen’s  Qualification  Act, 
could  not  be  and  in  fact  were  not  a  matter 
for  direct  or  immediate  negotiation  between 
the  union  and  the  employers’  association 
during  the  labour  dispute  as  neither  party 
had  any  jurisdiction  over  such  wages. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  to  me  that  none 
of  the  apprentices  can  be  said  to  be 
directly  interested  in  the  labour  dispute, 
notwithstanding  that  they  may  in  fact  have 
benefited  by  its  outcome  in  some  respect. 
Nor  can  the  apprentices,  particularly  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  participation 
or  financing  by  anyone  of  them,  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  same  grade  or  to  the  same 
class  as  the  workers  who  were  directly 
interested  in  the  dispute.  According  to  the 
principle  established  in  decision  CUB-761, 
“the  basis  upon  which  the  extension  of 
the  terms  ‘grade’  or  ‘class’  must  be  fixed 
relates  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the 
occupation  but  also  to  the  nature  of  the 
issue  in  dispute”.  Now,  in  the  present  case, 
the  nature  of  the  apprentices’  occupation  is 
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different  from  that  of  the  journeymen’s  and 
the  issue,  viz.,  increase  in  the  hourly  rate 
of  pay,  could  not,  because  of  lack  of 
jurisdiction,  be  an  issue  in  dispute  between 
the  union  and  the  employers’  association 
with  respect  to  the  apprentices. 

For  all  the  above  reasons,  the  appeal 
of  the  Association  is  allowed. 

Decision  CUB-1593,  November  21,  1958 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim¬ 
ant  worked  as  a  labourer  for  Dominion 
Iron  and  Steel  Limited,  Sydney,  N.S.,  from 
1942  to  February  1,  1958,  when  he  was 
placed  on  short  time  because  of  a  shortage 
of  work.  On  February  4,  1958,  he  filed 
an  initial  application  for  benefit  and  the 
claim  was  allowed. 

It  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
employment  with  the  same  employer  during 
the  period  May  1,  1958  to  July  2,  1958, 
was  on  a  full-time  basis  following  which 
he  was  again  placed  on  short  time. 

On  July  7,  1958,  he  filed  a  renewal 
claim  for  benefit  and  on  the  same  date 
applied  to  have  it  antedated  to  cover  the 
period  June  29,  1958,  to  July  5,  1958, 
inclusive,  a  total  of  five  working  days, 
on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  file  his  claim 
earlier  because  he  expected  to  be  called 
for  shift  work  which,  as  it  turned  out,  did 
not  materialize. 

The  insurance  officer  allowed  the  claim 
effective  July  6,  1958,  but  did  not  approve 
the  antedate  to  June  29  1958,  because  in 
his  opinion,  the  claimant  had  not  shown 
good  cause  for  delay  in  making  his  claim 
(sections  46  (3)  of  the  Act  and  150  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Regulations). 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  board  of 
referees,  stating  that  he  had  been  working 
short  time  until  some  time  in  May,  follow¬ 
ing  which  he  became  employed  fulltime 
for  two  weeks;  that  during  that  time  he 
enquired  from  an  employee  of  the  local 
office  of  the  Commission  whether  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  report  to  that  office 
every  week;  that  the  employee  replied  in 
the  negative  and  added  that,  when  he 
became  unemployed,  he  should  go  to  the 
said  office  and  renew  his  claim;  that  the 
employee  did  not  advise  him  that,  if  he 
did  not  report  during  the  first  week  he 
was  unemployed,  he  would  lose  his  benefit 
for  that  week;  and  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  a  pamphlet  was  issued  to  unemployed 
persons  outlining  their  obligations  under 
the  Act  with  respect  to  claiming  benefit. 

The  claimant  attended  the  hearing  of  his 
case  by  a  board  of  referees  in  Sydney  on 
August  19,  1958.  The  board,  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision,  disallowed  the  appeal  and  in 
so  doing  noted  that  the  claimant  left  Syd¬ 


ney  on  Thursday  evening  (July  3,  1958) 
to  visit  his  uncle  at  Soldier’s  Cove,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  46  miles,  and  did  not  return  until 
Monday  (July  7,  1958),  when  he  filed  his 
claim. 

On  September  12,  1958,  Local  1064, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  of  which 
the  claimant  is  a  member,  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  on  the  grounds  that  the  claimant 
had  worked  short  time  during  the  period 
June  29  to  July  5,  1958;  that  he  had 
reported  to  the  local  office  at  5.00  p.m.  on 
Thursday  July  3,  1958,  and  the  office  was 
closed;  that  an  employee  of  that  office, 
who  was  outside  the  building,  had  told 
him  to  come  back  the  following  day 
(Friday);  that  the  employee  did  not  inform 
him  that  if  he  failed  to  report  by  Friday, 
he  would  lose  his  benefit  for  the  week  in 
question  and  that,  as  Thursday  had  been 
his  reporting  day  when  he  was  on  benefit 
previously,  he  naturally  thought  that  his 
reporting  day  would  be  the  same  as  before. 
The  official  of  the  Union  stated  in  the 
appeal  that  the  claimant  contended  also 
that  he  could  not  have  made  a  complete 
and  actual  report  of  his  unemployed  days 
in  the  week  ending  July  5  until  after  that 
date,  because  of  the  four  eight-hour  shifts 
which  are  worked  between  5.00  p.m.  on 
Friday  and  8.00  a.m.  on  Sunday  (the  end 
of  the  working  week  at  the  plant  for 
payroll  purposes). 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  established  principles  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  a  claimant,  in  order  to  show  that 
he  had  “good  cause”  for  delay  in  applying 
for  unemployment  insurance  benefit,  must 
prove  that  he  was  prevented  from  attend¬ 
ing  at  the  local  office  to  file  his  claim  by 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control 
(CUBs  116  and  395),  or  that  under  the 
circumstances  existing  at  the  time  it  was 
reasonable  that  he  should  not  so  attend 
(CUB-1454). 

In  the  present  case,  the  grounds  put 
forward  by  the  claimant  or  by  the  Union 
on  his  behalf  as  justification  for  the  delay 
in  filing  his  claim  for  benefit  on  a  date 
earlier  than  July  7,  1958,  do  not  show 
that,  on  July  3  or  4,  1958,  there  was  at 
least  one  circumstance  of  a  compelling 
nature  which  might  reasonably  be  accepted 
as  a  valid  reason,  and  not  solely  as  an 
excuse,  for  not  attending  at  the  local  office 
during  the  usual  working  hours  of  the 
said  office. 

I,  therefore,  agree  with  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  board  of  referees  that  the 
claimant  has  failed  to  show  that  he  had 
good  cause  for  delay  in  applying  for 
benefit  and  I  must  consequently  dismiss  the 
union's  appeal. 
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LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  December 

Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  December  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  261  wage  schedules  for 
inclusion  in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction, 
remodelling,  repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  233  contracts  in  these 
categories  was  awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to 
trade  unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading  provide 

that: 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by  provincial 
legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 


Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  awarded  in  December  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
were  as  follows: 


Department  No.  of  Contracts 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited  .  7 

Defence  Production  .  84 

Post  Office  .  10 

R.C.M.P .  1 


Aggregate  Amount 
$1,376,261.00 
127,919.00 
110,319.94 
5,040.00 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Government 
contracts  for  works  of  construction  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
contain  provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of 
wages  generally  accepted  as  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  each  trade  or  classification  employed 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed. 

The  practice  of  Government  departments 
and  those  Crown  corporations  to  which  the 
legislation  applies,  before  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  work  of  construction,  re¬ 
modelling,  repair  or  demolition,  is  to  obtain 
wage  schedules  from  the  Department  of 
Labour  showing  the  applicable  wage  rate 
for  each  classification  of  workmen  deemed 
to  be  required  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


These  wage  schedules  are  thereupon  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  relevant  labour  condi¬ 
tions  as  terms  of  such  contracts  to  be 
observed  by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  the  classifications  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  a  contract. 
A  statement  of  the  labour  conditions  which 
must  be  observed  in  every  such  contract 
is  however,  included  therein  an  dis  of  the 
same  nature  and  effect  as  those  which  apply 
in  works  of  construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legislation 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 
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(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  provide  that: 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen;  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

(b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district,  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 

Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  December 

During  December  the  sum  of  $7,039.08  was  collected  from  14  contractors  for 
wage  arrears  due  their  employees  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  contractors,  or  their 
subcontractors,  to  apply  the  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment  required 
by  the  schedule  of  labour  conditions  forming  part  of  their  contracts.  This  amount  has 
been  or  will  be  distributed  to  the  174  workers  concerned. 

Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  December 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

The  Pas  Man:  J  S  Quinn  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  pumping  plant,  South 
Saskatchewan  River  Reclamation  project;  Leslie  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
main  ditches  in  Pasquila  area,  Saskatchewan  River  Reclamation  project,  near  Dunblane 
Sask:  McNamara  Ltd,  processing  of  concrete  aggregate  for  South  Saskatchewan  River 
project,  near  Outlook  Sask:  Beattie  Ramsay  Construction  Co  Ltd,  grading,  construction 
of  street,  sewer  &  water  supply  &  related  work,  Headquarters  Bldgs,  South  Saskatchewan 
River  Dam  project.  Rosthern  Sask:  Prefontaine  Construction,  construction  of  earthfill 
dam,  etc.  near  Val  Marie  Sask:  Jas  Tomchuk  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  concrete 
spillway  &  appurtenant  works  for  West  Val  Marie  dam.  near  Fort  Macleod  Alta: 
Steffler  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  canal  relocation,  United  Irrigation  District. 
near  Spring  Coulee  Alta:  G  F  Tollestrup  &  Co,  construction  of  reinforced  concrete 
highway  bridge  over  main  canal,  St  Mary  project. 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

Calgary  Alta:  Keith  Construction  (Calgary)  Ltd,  construction  of  housing  units  & 
services.  Edmonton  Alta:  Young  Electric  Ltd,  installation  of  electrical  distribution 
system. 

Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 

Kingsclear  Indian  Agency  N  B:  Diamond  Construction  (1955)  Ltd,  construction  of 
water  supply  system,  Kingsclear  Indian  Reserve;  Clumac  Construction  Ltd,  construction 
of  sewage  disposal  system,  Woodstock  Reserve.  Clandeboye  Indian  Agency  Man:  Macaw 
&  MacDonald  Ltd,  installation  of  water  supply  system,  Fort  Alexander  IRS.  Meadow 
Lake  Indian  Agency  Sask:  Gall’s  Lumber  Yard,  construction  of  Indian  day  school  & 
residence,  Canoe  Lake  Reserve.  Touchwood  Indian  Agency  Sask:  T  F  Fordon,  con¬ 
struction  of  residence,  Gordon’s  IRS;  Matheson  Bros  Ltd,  construction  of  water  supply 
system  &  pumping  equipment  installation,  Muscowequan  IRS.  Kwawkewlth  Indian  Agency 
B  C:  McGinnis  Bros,  renewal  of  Assembly  Hall  floor  &  associated  work.  Alert  Bay  IRS. 
Lytton  Indian  Agency  B  C:  Broadway  Refrigeration  &  Air  Conditioning  Co  Ltd,  installa¬ 
tion  of  walk-in  cooler  &  deep  freeze  unit,  St.  George’s  IRS. 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 

Moncton  N  B:  Weiss  Electrical  Contracting  Co,  revisions  to  existing  lighting  in 
3  bldgs,  RCAF  Station.  Scoudouc  N  B:  Cossor  (Canada)  Ltd,  installation  of  transmitting 
facilities  for  RCN  Radio  Station,  HMCS  “Coverdale”,  DOT  Transmitter  Station.  Camp 
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Borden  Ont:  Ruliff  Grass  Construction  Co  Ltd,  erection  &  finishing  prefabricated  steel 
garage  &  outside  services;  L  T  Bristow  Plumbing  &  Heating  Ltd,  additions  &  alterations 
to  heating  system,  Lecture  Training  bldg  (T- 1 19).  Meaford  Ont:  B  &  H  Metal  Industries 
Co  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  structural  steel  for  tank  hangar  bldg.  Petawawa  Ont:  A  Janin 
&  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  QM  &  Technical  Stores  bldg  &  outside  services;  Louis  Markus 
&  Son  Ltd,  construction  of  tank  hangar  &  outside  services;  B  &  H  Metal  Industries  Co 
Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  structural  steel  for  tank  hangar  bldg.  Shirley  Bay  Ont:  M  &  M 
Line  Construction  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  high  voltage  feeder  &  distribution 
equipmnt.  Churchill  Man:  Canada  Catering  Co  Ltd,  catering  services.  Rivers  Man: 
J  Beer  Painting  &  Decorating,  interior  painting  of  4  barrack  blocks,  CJATC.  Cold  Lake 
Alta:  Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  extension  to  fire  hall  &  standard  auxiliary 
power  unit  bldg,  RCAF  Station;  McNamara  Ltd,  construction  of  various  bldgs  &  services 
&  POL  installation  for  Air  Force  refuelling  base.  Namao  Alta:  W  C  Wells  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  various  bldgs  &  services  &  POL  installation  for  Air  Force 
refuelling  base.  Chilliwack  B  C:  Klassen  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  junior  ranks 
club,  RCEME.  near  Fort  St  John  B  C:  The  J  H  McRae  Co  Ltd,  signal  installation  at 
PGE  railway  Peace  River  Crossing,  Peace  River  Bridge. 

Building  and  Maintenance 

Halifax  N  S:  Arthur  &  Conn  Ltd,  rewiring  &  relighting  bldg  No.  1.  Centralia  Ont: 
F  W  Hill  &  Co,  interior  painting  of  91  PMQ’s.  Kingston  Ont:  McCauley  Bros,  interior 
painting  of  Armoury.  Picton  Ont:  Hugh  Murray  Ltd,  construction  of  extension  to 
officers’  mess.  Camp  Shilo  Man:  Bluebird  Painting  &  Decorating  Co  Ltd,  interior  painting 
of  110  PMQ’s.  Winnipeg  Man:  Oswald  Decorating  Co,  interior  painting  of  barrack 
blocks.  Edmonton  Alta:  Forsyth  Decorating  Co  Ltd,  interior  painting,  224  Base  Workshop. 
Wainwright  Alta:  Bluebird  Painting  &  Decorating  Co  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  15  bldgs; 
Forsyth  Decorating  Co  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  20  bldgs.  Chilliwack  B  C:  Blanchot  Bros, 
interior  painting  of  96  PMQ’s  &  5  bldgs.  Vancouver  B  C:  Helge  Harvest  Painting  Co  Ltd, 
interior  repainting  of  bldgs  45  &  46  &  top  floor  of  bldg  104.  Victoria  B  C:  Parfitt  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  rehabilitation  of  swimming  pool,  Bay  St  Armoury. 

Department  of  Defence  Production 

Dartmouth  N  S:  Frank  &  Edward  Horne,  renewal  of  exterior  wall  finish,  Administra¬ 
tion  Bldg,  RCN  Armament  Depot.  Halifax  NS:  W  A  Chaddock  &  Co  Ltd,  installation 
of  steam  lines,  heating  system,  CVD  Jetty;  Standard  Paving  Maritime  Ltd,  *hard 
surfacing  of  DND  area,  HMC  Dockyard.  Sydney  N  S:  Highland  Paving  &  Construction 
Ltd,  surfacing  of  road,  RCAF  Station.  Brandon  Man:  G  T  Smith  &  Sons  Ltd,  rewiring 
&  relighting  north  wing  of  Armoury.  Maple  Creek  Sask:  Swift  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
interior  redecoration  of  Armoury.  Sea  Island  B  C:  Quadra  Construction  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  concrete  slab  base  &  erection  of  Armco  steel  bldg,  RCAF  Station.  Vernon 
B  C:  Parker  Construction  Ltd,  installation  of  storm  &  water  drainage  system.  Military 
Camp. 

National  Harbours  Board 

Halifax  N  S:  The  Canada  Gunite  Co  Ltd,  consolidation  of  crib  foundation  by 
grouting,  Pier  A-l,  Berth  34.  Montreal  Que:  Chas  Duranceau  Ltd,  construction  of  shed, 
Sections  62-65;  Canadian  Comstock  Co  Ltd,  electrical  installation  for  Toll  Plaza,  Jacques 
Cartier  Bridge.  Prescott  Ont:  Foresteel  Products  Ltd,  installation  of  partial  dust  control 
system,  elevator. 


Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 

Terra  Nova  National  Park  Nfid:  T  H  Joyce,  Maying  concrete  blocks,  generator 
bldg  &  workshop  bldg.  Prince  Edward  Island  National  Park  P  E  I:  Douglas  Bros  &  Jones 
Ltd,  *  drilling  two  8”  wells  on  Robinson’s  Island.  Fundy  National  Park  N  B:  Rodney 
Contractors  Ltd,  construction  of  pumphouse  &  valvehouse  for  water  distribution  system. 
Fort  Lennox  National  Historic  Park  Que:  Paul  Boucher  Ltee,  construction  of  timber  pile 
trestle  bridge.  Quebec  Que:  Emile  Frenette  Ltee,  construction  of  board  walk  at  Citadel. 
Point  Pelee  National  Park  Ont:  S  Ward  &  Son,  ^supply  &  installation  of  heating  system, 
Warden’s  residence.  Banff  National  Park  Alta:  Timber  Preservers  Ltd,  construction  of 
Judges’  stand,  Mount  Norquay  Ski  Jump.  Fort  Langley  B  C:  Moore  Electric,  ^electrical 
installations  in  Officers’  Mess  bldg. 
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Department  of  Public  Works 

St  Johns  Nfld:  Trynor  Construction  Co  Ltd,  harbour  improvements.  Bridgewater 
N  S:  Liverpool  Lumber  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  moorings.  Caledonia  N  S:  Raymond 
Downie,  construction  of  post  office.  Canning  N  S:  Avon  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  post  office.  Grand  Etang  NS:  R  A  Douglas  Ltd,  harbour  repairs  &  improvements. 
Harrigan  (MacDonald's  Cove)  N  S:  Campbell  &  Mclsaac,  breakwater  construction. 
Newellton  N  S:  Kenney  Construction  Co  Ltd,  wharf  improvements.  North  Sydney  N  S: 
T  C  Gorman  (Nova  Scotia)  Ltd,  harbour  improvements.  Pondville  N  S:  LI  E  MacDonald 
&  Simon  Poirier,  breakwater  repairs.  River  John  N  S:  Halverson  &  Smith  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  post  office.  Shelburne  N  S:  Kenney  Construction  Co  Ltd,  wharf  repairs.  Wallace 
N  S:  K  J  Cochrane,  wharf  improvements.  Boiestown  N  B:  Coronet  Paving  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  post  office.  Campbellton  N  B  to  Cross  Point  Que:  Belle  Construction  Ltee, 
construction  of  substructure  for  Interprovincial  Bridge.  East  Florenceville  N  B:  Clumac 
Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Fredericton  N  B:  Atlas 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  paving,  drainage  &  ditching,  Science  Service  Laboratory,  UNB 
Campus.  Leonardville  N  B:  Diamond  Construction  (1955)  Ltd,  construction  of  break¬ 
water.  Moncton  N  B:  Eastern  Woodworkers  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  married  quarters. 
Ste  Croix  N  B:  John  Flood  &  Sons  Ltd,  paving  &  drainage,  Customs  &  Immigration  bldg. 
Stuarttown  N  B:  Fundy  Contractors  Ltd,  construction  of  breakwater.  Union  Mills  N  B: 
R  E  MacCready,  timber  cribwork,  etc,  Customs  &  Immigration  bldg.  Bagotville  Que: 
Alphonse  Montminy  &  Fils  Inc,  construction  of  protection  wall.  Baie  Comeau  Que: 
Julien  &  Jacob  Inc,  repairs  to  shed  on  Spur  Wharf.  Bromptonville  Que:  Dorilas  Grenier 
Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Cap  Aux  Meules  Que:  North  Shore  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
wharf  repairs.  Clarenceville  Que:  Gerard  Picard  &  Douglas  Vosburgh,  construction  of 
wharf.  Dunham  Que:  Marcel  Lachapelle,  construction  of  post  office.  Gaspe  Que:  Les 
Entreprises  BCD  Ltee,  repairs  to  Davis  Wharf.  Grand  Anse  Que:  Ferdinand  Germain, 
construction  of  two  wharves.  Grenville  Que:  Major  Construction,  construction  of  post 
office.  La  Malbaie  Que:  Fortunat  Bernard,  breakwater  extension.  Montebello  Que: 
Eugene  Dufort  &  Lucien  Lavoie,  construction  of  post  office.  Point  au  Pic  Que:  L’ Atelier 
Mecanique  de  la  Malbaie  Enrg,  wharf  repairs.  Rougemont  Que:  Lemieux  Construction 
Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  St  Barthlemy  Que:  Emilien  Lafortune,  construction  of 
post  office.  Ste  Felicite  Que:  Edmond  &  Pierre  Paul  Leclerc,  construction  of  protection 
wall.  St  Gabriel  de  Brandon  Que:  Armand  Sicotte  &  Fils  Ltee,  construction  of  wharf. 
St  Hubert  Que:  Lemieux  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Ste  Marguerite 
Station  Que:  Gerald  Major,  construction  of  post  office.  Sherbrooke  Que:  Albert  Morin, 
enlargement  of  trucking  yard,  federal  bldg.  Ville  St  Georges  Que:  J  O  Lambert  Inc, 
construction  of  federal  bldg.  Alfred  Ont:  Sinclair  Supply  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post 
office.  Cache  Bay  Ont:  Chisnell-Ganton  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf.  Callander  Ont: 
Farquhar  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Chalk  River  Ont:  R  G  Reinke 
Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Fort  Erie  Ont:  Guy  Violino  Construction  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  animal  inspection  &  quarantine  bldg  for  Dept  of  Agriculture.  Goderich  Ont: 
Ontario  Marine  &  Dredging  Ltd,  construction  of  catwalk  extensions.  Macdiarmid  Ont: 
Alex  Zoldy,  wharf  construction.  Markham  Ont:  Ruliff  Grass  Construction  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  post  office.  Marmora  Ont:  Colt  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post 
office.  Mattawa  Ont:  Chisnell-Ganton  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf.  Morinus  Ont:  Arthur 
Woods,  wharf  repairs.  Nipigon  Ont:  Croydon  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  rubble 
mound  training  wall.  Oshawa  Ont:  Ontario  Marine  &  Dredging  Ltd,  repairs  to  east 
breakwater.  Ottawa  Ont:  A  Lanctot  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  Government 
vehicle  garage,  Tunney’s  Pasture.  Parry  Sound  Ont:  Macklaim  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
repairs  to  approach,  Smelter  wharf.  Penetanguishene  Ont:  Ontario  Marine  &  Dredging  Ltd, 
repairs  to  wharf  &  floats.  Petawawa  Ont:  Louis  Markus  &  Son  Ltd,  construction  of  staff 
apartment  bldg,  Forest  Experimental  Station.  Port  Rowan  Ont:  W  A  Haggerty  Construc¬ 
tion  Ltd,  breakwater  extension.  Southampton  Ont:  Deroit  River  Construction  Ltd,  break¬ 
water  demolition,  Chantry  Island.  Spanish  Ont:  Hill-Clark-Francis  Ltd,  construction  of 
post  office.  Toronto  Ont:  Circle  Refrigeration  Ltd,  installation  of  cold  rooms  &  related 
equipment,  86  Collier  St,  for  Dept  of  Agriculture;  Tracy  Construction  Inc,  construction 
of  runway  extension,  Toronto  Island  Airport.  Wellesley  Ont:  L  Riehl  &  Son,  construction 
of  post  office.  Windsor  Ont:  Eastern  Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  &  addition  to 
federal  bldg;  W  S  Fullerton  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  boat  landing,  dredging 
&  repairs  to  RCMP  bldg;  McMillan’s  Marine  Services,  installation  of  pile  clusters  &  repairs 
to  warehouse.  Belmont  Man:  Harold  S  Box,  construction  of  post  office.  Boissevain  Man: 
Gustaf  Verbeke,  construction  of  Quarantine  Station.  Brandon  Man:  R  E  Turner,  construc¬ 
tion  of  research  piggery,  Experimental  Farm.  Miniota  Man:  F  A  France  Construction 
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Co  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg.  Minitonas  Man:  Freiheit  Construction  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  post  office.  Ninette  Man:  Tompkins  &  Green,  construction  of  post  office. 
utterburne  Man:  Armand  Poirier,  construction  of  post  office.  P ortage  la  Prairie  Man. 
Pearson  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg.  Ste  Rose  du  Lac  Man. 
Freiheit  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Selkirk  Man:  North  American 
Bldgs  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Transcona  Man:  Wyatt  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  &  additions  to  post  office.  Elrose  Sask:  Rittinger  Construction 
Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Moose  Jaw  Sask:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Spiritwood  Sask:  Clifton  Construction  Co,  construction 
of  post  office.  Strasbourg  Sask:  Holterman  Construction,  construction  of  post  office.  Acme 
Alta:  Greene  Construction  Co,  construction  of  post  office.  Airdrie  Alta:  New  West 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Blackie  Alta:  New  West  Construction 
Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Bow  Island  Alta:  Johnson  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  post  office.  Calgary  Alta:  Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  freight  elevator 
&  shaft,  Customs  Bldg.  Cardston  Alta:  Oland  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  St 
Mary’s  IRS,  Blood  Indian  Agency;  Gunnar  Holte  &  Hans  Nordlund,  construction  of 
addition  to  federal  bldg.  Clyde  Alta:  Art  Erickson,  Thomas  Koziak  &  Lionel  Mageau, 
construction  of  post  office.  Cochrane  Alta:  Borger  Bros  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office. 
Crossfield  Alta:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters. 
Evansburg  Alta:  Waterloo  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters. 
Gleichen  Alta:  Southern  Alberta  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment 
quarters.  Grande  Prairie  Alta:  Quam  Construction  Co,  construction  of  addition  to  federal 
bldg.  Morrin  Alta:  Greene  Construction  Co,  construction  of  post  office.  Peace  River  Alta: 
Lahey  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  married  quarters.  Pincher  Creek  Alta: 
Southern  Alberta  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Provost 
Alta:  C  Burrows  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Smoky 
Lake  Alta:  A  V  Carlson  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Spirit  River  Alta:  Vanvlier 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Stavely  Alta:  Borger 
Bros  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Wainwright  Alta:  Quam  Construction  Co,  con¬ 
struction  of  addition  to  federal  bldg.  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  Alta:  McNamara 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  clearing  &  grubbing,  Peace  Point  to  5th  Meridian.  Alert  Bay  B  C: 
Horie  &  Tynan  Construction  Ltd,  breakwater  improvements.  Castlegar  B  C:  Columbia 
Builders  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Fort  Langley  B  C:  Greenall 
Bros  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Gabriola  Centre  B  C:  Fraser  River  Pile  Driving 
Co  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction.  Glacier  National  Park  B  C:  Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  Illecillewaet  River  bridge  No  3,  mile  18.73  &  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
overpass,  mile  18.54,  Trans-Canada  Highway.  Kitimat  B  C:  Dewey  DeVries,  construction 
of  garages  for  Dept  of  Public  Works  houses.  Kitimat  Mission  B  C:  Skeena  River  Pile 
Driving  Co,  construction  of  catwalk  &  dolphin.  Nanaimo  B  C:  A  &  B  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  alterations  at  Pacific  Biological  Station;  Harbour  Pile  Driving  Co,  wharf  recon¬ 
struction  &  float  renewal,  Farmer’s  Landing.  Okanagan  Landing  B  C:  Holmes  Construction 
Ltd,  construction  of  breakwater.  Pitt  Meadows  B  C:  DC  Festing,  construction  of  post 
office.  Prince  George  B  C:  Howe  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  quarters. 
Prince  Rupert  B  C:  Pacific  Pile  Driving  Co  Ltd,  float  renewal,  Fairview  Bay.  Queen 
Charlotte  City  B  C:  Basarab  Construction  Co  Ltd,  wharf  repairs  &  float  renewal.  Retreat 
Cove  B  C:  Fraser  River  Pile  Driving  Co  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction.  Sidney  B  C:  Pacific 
Pile  Driving  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  ferry  terminal.  Sooke  B  C:  Pacific  Pile  Driving 
Co  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction.  Yellowknife  to  Fort  Rae  NWT:  Western  Construction  & 
Lumber  Co  Ltd,  crushed  rock  surfacing,  Mile  0  to  Mile  20.  Dawson-Mayo  Highway  Y  T: 
John  A  Maclsaac,  erection  of  Bailey  bridges,  Klondike  River  &  Yukon  Consolidated 
Gold  Co  ditch. 


Contract  Containing  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 

Corner  Brook  Nfld:  Locke’s  Electrical,  installation  of  fluorescent  fixtures,  federal 
bldg.  Charlottetown  P  E  I:  Charlottetown  Marine  Industries  Ltd,  repairs  to  Dredge 
Pownal  No  2.  St  Jerome  Que:  Ernest  Goyer,  interior  painting,  federal  bldg.  Victoriaville 
Que:  F  R  Bourgeois  Ltd,  interior  alterations,  federal  bldg.  Englehart  Ont:  E  R  Define, 
interior  painting,  federal  bldg.  Kingston  Ont :  Frost  Moving  Co,  moving  equipment  to 
new  federal  bldg.  Ottawa  Ont:  Rene  Cleroux,  repairs  to  tunnels,  Tunney’s  Park- 
A  Lanctot  Construction  Co,  plumbing  repairs,  40  Lydia  St;  James  Paterson  &  Son,  interior 
alterations,  Justice  bldg;  Sunnyday  Contractors  Ltd,  interior  repairs,  No  6  Temporary 
bldg,  Campbell  Steel  &  Iron  Works  Ltd,  construction  of  new  smoke  stack,  Mines  Bldg, 
Booth  St;  Edge  Ltd,  installation  of  new  heating  coils,  Central  Heating  Plant;  Maurice 
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Jolicoeur,  alterations  &  painting,  “C”  Bldg;  Ottawa  Bldg  Maintenance  Co  Regd,  redecorat¬ 
ing,  Parliament  Bldgs;  F  J  Shouldice  Construction  Co,  installation  of  new  copper  flashings, 
Veterans  Memorial  Bldgs;  Von  Utilities  Co,  installation  of  conveyor  equipment.  Veterans 
Memorial  Bldgs;  Ottawa  Iron  Works  Ltd,  repairs  to  bronze  handrails,  Parliament  Bldgs; 
Presley  Painting  &  Decoration,  redecoration  at  Kent-Albert  Bldg;  Duford  Ltd,  redecoration 
at  Mines  Bldg,  Booth  St.  Sault  Ste  Marie  Ont:  McLarty  Bros  &  Brodie,  repairs  to  elevator, 
old  federal  bldg.  South  Porcupine  Ont:  A  L  Barrette,  interior  painting,  federal  bldg. 
Toronto  Ont:  Peter  J  Leon,  interior  painting,  Postal  Station  “A”;  Dundas  Plumbing  & 
Heating,  repairs  to  ceiling,  Lipton  bldg;  Steam  Service  Co,  cleaning  of  air  ducts,  City 
Delivery  bldg.  Winnipeg  Man:  Kummen-Shipman  Electrical  Ltd,  electrical  repairs,  UIC 
bldg.  Squamish  B  C:  Tide  Bay  Dredging  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Vancouver  B  C:  Allan  & 
Viner  Construction,  cafeteria  repairs,  federal  bldg. 

Department  of  Transport 

St  John's  Nfld:  Trynor  Construction  Co  Ltd,  additional  development,  Torbay  (St 
John’s  Airport).  Port  Hastings  NS:  T  C  Gorman  (Nova  Scotia)  Ltd,  construction  of 
foundations  &  bldgs  for  wire  rope  fenders,  Canso  Canal.  Bagotville  Que:  J  R  Theberge 
Ltee,  relocation  of  Saguenay  air  terminal  bldg.  Mont  Joli  Que:  Morissette  &  Fils  Enr  &  La 
Compagnie  d’equipement  et  de  Construction  de  Rimouski  Ltee,  additional  development 
at  airport,  near  Dainville,  Thorold  &  Welland  Ont:  Provincial  Engineering  Ltd,  replace¬ 
ment  of  steel  counterweight  ropes  on  bridges  Nos  10,  13,  16  &  17,  Welland  Ship  Canal. 
Erieau  Ont:  Erieau  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co  Ltd,  Construction  of  automobile  & 
passenger  ferry  vessel.  Homer,  Port  Colborne  &  Thorold  Ont:  Ruliff  Grass  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  Replacement  of  wire  ropes  on  6  fenders  &  land  rope  on  1  fender,  Welland  Ship 
Canal.  Kenora  Ont:  J  H  Edwards  &  P  A  Chop,  construction  of  water  &  sewer  mains, 
airport.  London  Ont:  Wilson  &  Somerville,  installation  of  approach  lighting  facilities. 
Smith  Falls  Ont:  Dominion  Structural  Steel  Ltd,  construction  of  swing  bridge  over  Rideau 
Canal.  Winnipeg  Man:  Maple  Leaf  Distributors  Ltd,  construction  of  steel  bldg  to  house 
emergency  power  plant,  airport.  Lethbridge  Alta:  Wirtanen  Electric  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  ILS  localizer  bldg,  glide  path  bldg,  etc,  &  installation  of  power  &  control  lines  & 
related  work,  airport.  Ashcroft  B  C:  Howe  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  power 
house  &  transmitter  bldg.  Crescent  Valley  B  C:  L  D  Maglio,  construction  of  power  house 
&  transmitter  bldg.  Kimberley  B  C:  Imperial  Builders  Ltd,  construction  of  power  house 
&  transmitter  bldg.  Quesnel  B  C:  Wirtanen  Electric  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  medium 
intensity  lighting,  airport. 


Conciliation  Proceedings 

( Continued,  from,  page  156) 

5.  Western  Ontario  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  Limited,  Windsor,  and  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcast  Employees  and  Tech¬ 
nicians  (Conciliation  Officer:  F.  J.  Ains- 
borough )  (L.G.,  Nov.  1958,  p.  1286). 

6.  Pacific  Tanker  Company  Limited  and 
Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District  (Conciliation 
Officer:  G.  R.  Currie)  (L.G.,  Aug.  1958, 

p.  882). 

7.  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Air  Line  Despatches’  Association 
(Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Trepanier)  (see 
above). 

Conciliation  Boards  Appointed 

1.  Canada  Steamship  Lines  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 


Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex¬ 
press  and  Station  Employees  (L.G.,  July 
1958,  p.  755). 

2.  Stanleigh  Uranium  Mining  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Elliot  Lake,  and  Elliot  Lake-Stanleigh 
Office  Workers’  Union,  Local  1574,  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Congress  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  54). 

3.  Can-Met  Explorations  Limited, 
Spragge,  and  Quirke  Lake-Can-Met  Office 
Workers’  Union,  Local  1575,  Canadian 
Labour  Congress  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  54). 

Settlement  Reached  before  Board  Constituted 

Canadian  National  Railways  (MV  Blue- 
nose  Yarmouth-Bar  Harbour  Ferry  Service) 
and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  other  Transport  Workers 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  54). 
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WAGES,  HOURS,  WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


Wage  Rates  and  Selected  Working 

Conditions  in  8  Construction  Trades 

Survey  of  collective  agreements  covering  construction  trades  in  45  cities  of 
Canada  finds  all  trades  have  gained  substantial  wage  increases  since  survey 
tour  years  ago;  five-day,  40-hour  week  now  standard  throughout  most  provinces 


Examination  of  360  collective  agreements 
in  force  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  in 
eight  construction  trades  in  45  cities  across 
Canada  has  found  that: 

1.  All  trades  have  gained  substantial 
wage  increases  since  the  last  survey  at  the 
end  of  1954. 

2.  The  five-day,  40-hour  week  is  standard 
throughout  Canada  for  all  eight  trades, 
except  in  Newfoundland  and  Quebec. 

3.  Dual  rates  of  pay  for  overtime  work 
are  now  widespread  in  the  construction 
industry. 

4.  In  the  last  four  years,  the  4-per-cent 
vacation  allowance — equivalent  to  an  annual 
vacation  of  two  weeks — has  become  prac¬ 
tically  universal  in  Ontario  and  the  West. 

The  survey  was  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Economics  and  Research  Branch, 
which  had  made  similar  surveys  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1953  and  December  1954  (see  box). 

Employment  in  the  construction  industry 
made  up  7.5  per  cent  of  the  total  working 
force  in  Canada.  In  the  past  five  years, 
average  employment  in  the  industry  changed 
from  approximately  340,000  in  1954  to 
432,000  in  1958.  In  the  same  period, 
1954-58,  the  percentage  of  construction 
workers  in  unions  rose  some  5  per  cent 
and  now  stands  at  153,000  union  members, 
or  35  per  cent  of  total  employment  in  this 
industry.  The  survey  examines  as  wide 
as  possible  a  cross-section  of  these  or¬ 
ganized  workers  and  sets  down,  principally 
in  tabular  form,  the  basic  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  obtained  through  collective 
bargaining  in  this  industry  over  the  past 
year. 

For  the  most  part,  provisions  shown  in 
the  accompanying  tables  will  be  in  effect 
until  March,  April  or  May  of  this  year. 
Although  there  are  specific  termination 
dates  for  decrees  in  Quebec,  the  data  set 
down  in  this  study  are  the  latest  available 
on  wages  and  working  conditions  in  that 


This  article  is  an  analysis  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Research  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour,  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
in  eight  construction  trades  based  on  provi¬ 
sions  of  collective  agreements  in  force  on 
January  1,  1959  in  45  cities  across  Canada. 
For  cities  in  Quebec,  the  working  condi¬ 
tions  are  those  given  juridical  extension 
under  the  Collective  Agreement  Act.  (Sur¬ 
veys  of  a  similar  nature  were  carried  out 
by  the  Branch  at  December  31,  1954  and 
at  December  1,  1953  (L.G.  1955,  p.  202; 
L.G.  1954,  p.  134). 

The  present  study  is  based  on  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  360  agreements.  The  45  cities 
included  in  the  survey  were  selected  to  give 
Canada-wide  coverage.  Taking  as  a  base 
the  65  largest  cities  in  Canada,  final  selec¬ 
tion  was  determined  by  two  factors:  the 
extent  to  which  collective  agreements  for 
the  eight  trades  existed  in  that  city  and 
the  need  to  obtain  wide  geographical  cover¬ 
age.  In  some  instances,  certain  cities  were 
eliminated  from  the  survey  because  of  their 
proximity  to  another  centre  even  though 
they  contained  agreements  for  all  the 
trades  under  study. 

For  the  most  part,  provisions  shown  in 
the  accompanying  tables  will  be  in  effect 
until  March,  April  or  May  of  this  year. 
The  tables  are  incomplete  in  certain 
respects.  In  some  cities,  no  agreement 
exists  for  particular  trades.  In  other 
instances,  the  current  agreements  were  not 
available  to  the  Department.  Therefore,  no 
entries  appear  in  the  tables  for  certain 
trades  opposite  some  of  the  cities  listed. 


province.  In  some  instances,  recently 
signed  long-term  contracts  gave  information 
into  1960  and  1961. 

A  blank  space  in  the  tables  may  mean 
that  no  agreement  exists  for  particular 
trades,  that  a  current  agreement  was  not 
available  to  the  Department,  or  that  the 
agreement  supplied  no  information  on  the 
matter  in  question.  A  blank  under  statu¬ 
tory  holidays,  for  instance,  indicates  only 
that  holidays  are  not  listed  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  not  necessarily  that  no  holidays  are 
recognized.  Where  no  entry  appears  under 
“overtime  rate  after  specified  period,”  the 
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standard  overtime  rate  applies  to  all  over¬ 
time. 

The  agreements  studied  are  those  signed 
by  members  of  local  builders’  exchanges 

TABLE  1.— WAGE  RATES  AND  SELECTED 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR 


or,  less  frequently,  standard  union  agree¬ 
ments  signed  individually  by  a  number  of 
contractors.  The  unions  party  to  these 
collective  agreements  are: 

VORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
EIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 


Locality 

Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Wage  Rate 
per  Hour 
(8) 

Standard 

Week 

Overtime 

(Multiple  of  Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Rate  for 
Saturday 
work 

(Multiple  of 
Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Paid 

Vacation 

Statutory 
Holidays 
(No.  of 
Days) 

Jan.  ’59 

Jan.  '60 

Days 

Hours 

Standard 

Overtime 

Rate 

Overtime 

Rate 

After 

Specified 

Period 

Weeks 
or  Per¬ 
centage 
of 

Earnings 

A.M. 

P.M. 

Newfoundland 

St.  John’s . 

July  ’59 

1  68 

5 

45 

If 

2 

2 

o 

Corner  Brook . 

Mar.  ’59 

1.85 

5§ 

44 

if 

9 

1 

If 

6 

Nova  Scotia 

Sydney . 

2  20 

5 

40 

u 

2 

9 

2 

Halifax . 

Apr.  ’61 

1.901 

1.956) 

5 

40 

if 

2 

if 

2 

2% 

10 

New  Brunswick 

1.75 

5 

40 

if 

2 

li 

9 

9  °7„ 

Moncton . 

Apr.  '59 

1  75 

5 

40 

if 

If 

If 

2% 

8 

Quebec 

Chicoutimi..  . .... 

1.78 

6 

48 

l-| 

1 

If 

2% 

9 

Drummondville. . . 

1.65 

5 

48 

if 

If 

If 

2% 

10 

Granby . 

1  75 

5f 

44 

if 

1 

If 

2% 

9 

Hull . 

1  Q2 

5f 

44 

if 

9 

1 

H 

2% 

5 

Jonqui&re . 

1.78 

6 

48 

if 

1 

if 

2% 

9 

2  10 

5 

40 

if 

2 

If 

2 

4% 

7 

1,80 

44 

if 

2 

If 

If 

9°/ 

9 

St.  Jean . 

1.70 

5f 

44 

if 

1 

If 

2% 

7 

1.70 

6 

48 

If 

1 

1 

2% 

10 

1.75 

5f 

44 

if 

1 

If 

2% 

9 

1.70 

6 

48 

If 

1 

1 

2% 

10 

2  10 

5 

40 

if 

2 

If 

2 

4% 

7 

Ontario 

Belleville . 

Mar.  ’60 

2. 15 

2.25 

5 

40 

u 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Brantford . 

2. 15 

5 

40 

if 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Guelph . 

2.15 

5 

40 

if 

If 

2 

4% 

8 

2.50 

5 

40 

if 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

2.30 

5 

40 

u 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

6 

2.20 

5 

40 

If 

2 

If 

If 

4% 

7 

2  50 

5 

40 

1? 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

7 

2  60(2) 

2.70 

5 

40 

if 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Niagara  Falls . 

Apr.  ’60 

2.42hj 

2.47 

5 

40 

If 

2 

u 

2 

4% 

9 

Oshawa . 

Apr.  ’60 

2  45 

2,55 

5 

40 

If 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

2  15 

5 

40 

If 

If 

2 

4% 

7 

2.00 

5 

40 

If 

2 

If 

If 

4% 

8 

2  70 

2.75 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

St.  Catharines . 

Apr.  ’60 

2.37 

2.47 

5 

40 

If 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

9 

2  40 

2.45 

5 

40 

If 

If 

If 

4% 

7 

Toronto . 

Apr.  ’61 

2.65 

2.80W 

5 

40 

If 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

2  50 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Manitoba 

2.30 

5 

40 

H 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

9 

Apr.  ’59 

2  00 

5 

48 

If 

4% 

Saskatchewan 

Regina . 

Mar.  ’59 

2.13 

5 

40 

If 

2 

2 

2 

(2-3wks) 

8 

2  16 

5 

40 

If 

2 

li 

2 

(2-3wks) 

2.13 

5 

40 

If 

2 

2 

2 

(2-3wkf.) 

8 

Alberta 

2  35 

5 

40 

If 

2 

H 

2 

(l-2wks) 

9 

2.25 

5 

40 

If 

2 

2 

2 

(l-2wks) 

9 

2.20 

5 

40 

If 

2 

2 

9 

(l-2wks) 

9 

British  Columbia 

2  68 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

9 

Victoria . 

Mar.  ’59 

2.68 

. 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

9 

(i)  Jan.  1961 — S2.02. 

(’)  S2.55  to  April  30,  1959. 
(3)  J2.32  to  April  1,  1959. 
(«)  Jan.  1961— $2.95. 
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The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America  (AFL-CIO/CLC) ; 

The  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers’ 
International  Union  of  America  (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC); 


The  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers  (AFL-CIO/CLC); 

The  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe 
Fitting  Industry  (AFL-CIO/CLC); 


TABLE  2. — WAGE  RATES  AND  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR  EIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 

BRICKLAYERS 


Termi¬ 

nation 

W'age  Rate 
per  Hour 
(!) 

Standard 

Week 

Overtime 

(Multiple  of  Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Rate  for 
Saturday 
work 

(Multiple  of 
Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Paid 

Vacation 

Statutory 
Holidays 
(No.  of 
Days) 

Locality 

Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Standard 

Overtime 

Rate 

Overtime 

Rate 

After 

Specified 

Period 

Weeks 
or  Per¬ 
centage 
of 

Earnings 

Jan.  '59 

Jan.  ’60 

Days 

Hours 

A.M. 

P.M. 

Newfoundland 

Sept.  ’60 

2.05 

2, 10 

5 

45 

H 

2 

H 

H 

10 

Nova  Scotia 

May  ’60 
Apr.  ’61 

May  ’59 
Apr.  ’6C 

2.35 

2.61$ 

2.21p) 

5 

40 

11 

2 

2 

2% 

2% 

8 

2.16 

5 

40 

b 

2 

H 

2 

10 

New  Brunswick 

2.00 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

2% 

(1  wk) 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

(1  wk) 
4% 
4% 
4% 

8 

2.00 

5| 

44 

ii 

1 

11 

Quebec 

1.93 

6 

48 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1.80 

5 

48 

1- 

1$ 

1 

1 

10 

1  95 

5§ 

44 

1- 

1- 

9 

Hull.  / . 

2. CO 

4 

44 

i= 

2 

1 

1- 

5 

1.93 

6 

48 

1- 

1 

1 

9 

2.30 

5 

40 

1- 

2 

2 

7 

2.00 

5 

44 

1- 

2 

1? 

1 

9 

2.00 

51 

6 

44 

1- 

1 

i 

7 

1.90 

48 

1- 

1 

1 

10 

1.95 

5* 

6 

44 

1- 

1 

1 

9 

10 

7 

1.90 

48 

1- 

1- 

1 

1 

2.30 

5 

40 

2 

H 

2 

Ontario 

Sept.  ’59 
May  ’59 
Ap  .  ’59 

2.40 

5 

40 

1- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

7 

Brantford . 

2.55 

5 

40 

2 

9 

Guelph . 

2.50 

5 

40 

U 

2 

2 

7 

Hamilton . 

2,70 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Kingston . 

2,50 

5 

40 

U 

2 

2 

6 

7 

Kitchener . 

Apr.  ’60 

2.55 

2,60 

5 

40 

1 

H 

2 

1 

Lakehead . 

2.60 

5 

40 

2 

2 

5 

London . 

Apr.  ’60 

2.7C  (2) 

2.80 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

7 

Niagara  Falls . 

Oshawa . 

Aug.  ’60 
Apr.  ’59 

2  75 
2.40 

2.85 

5 

5 

40 

40 

1 

2 

2 

2 

n 

2 

9 

4% 

4% 

8 

Peterborough . 

Sarnia . 

Apr.  '6C 

3.00 

3.05 

5 

40 

2 

2 

9 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

8 

St.  Catharines . 

Sudbury . 

Apr.  ’60 

2.5C 

2.50 

2.60 

2.55 

5 

5 

4C 

40 

40 

40 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 1 

7 

Apr.  '60 

2  95 

3.00 

5 

1 

2 

8 

Windsor . 

2.67B3) 

2.50 

5 

2 

2 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg . 

Apr.  -59 

5 

40 

U 

2 

2 

9 

Brandon . 

Saskatchewan 

Regina . 

Mar.  ’59 

2.44 

5 

40 

1 

2 

2 

2  wks 
(2-3  wks) 

Saskatoon . 

Apr.  ’59 

2.44 

5 

40 

1 

2 

i$ 

2 

Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta 

Edmonton . 

2.60 

5 

40 

40 

11 

(1-2  wks) 
(l-2wks) 

9 

9 

Calgary . 

Mar.  ’59 

2.60 

5 

2 

2 

Lethbridge . 

British  Columbia 

Vancouver . 

Mar.  ’59 

2.75 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2  wks 
4% 

Victoria . 

Mar.  ’59 

2  70 

5 

40 

i 

9 

(>)  Jan.  1961 — $2.29. 


(2)  $2.60  to  April  30  '59. 

(3)  Includes  10  cents  per  hour  employers’  contribution  to  welfare  plan. 
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Sheet  Metal  Workers’  International  Asso-  The  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
ciation  (AFL-CIO/CLC);  and  Paperhangers  of  America  (AFL-CIO/ 

CLC) ; 


TABLE  3.— WAGE  RATES  AND  SELECTED  WORKING  C  ONDITIONS  IN  COLLEC  TIVE 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR  EIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 

ELECTRICIANS 


Locality 

Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Wage  Rate 
per  Hour 
(1) 

Standard 

Week 

Overtime 

(Multiple  of  Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Rate  for 
Saturday 
work 

(Multiple  of 
Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Paid 

Vacation 

Statutory 
Holidays 
(No.  of 
Days) 

Jan.  ’59 

Jan.  '60 

Days 

Hours 

Standard 

Overtime 

Rate 

Overtime 

Rate 

After 

Specified 

Period 

Weeks 
or  Per¬ 
centage 
of 

Earnings 

A.M. 

P.M. 

Newfoundland 

St.  John’s . 

Comer  Brook . 

Nova  Scotia 

Sydney . 

1.90 

2.05 

5 

40 

l| 

2 

5 

Halifax . 

Apr.  ’60 

2.05(3) 

2.10(3) 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

2 

1  week 

10 

New  Brunswick 

Saint  John . 

1.85 

5 

40 

H 

2 

H 

H 

lto2wks. 

8(2) 

Quebec 

1.78 

6 

48 

li 

l 

l§ 

2% 

Q 

1.65 

5 

48 

li 

H 

H 

2% 

10 

1.70 

51 

44 

li 

l 

2% 

9 

Hull 

2.10 

5| 

44 

li 

2 

l 

li 

4% 

5 

1.78 

6 

48 

H 

l 

li 

2% 

9 

2.20 

5 

40 

H 

2 

li 

2 

4% 

7 

1.90 

5 

45 

li 

2 

li 

li 

2% 

9 

1.80 

5i 

44 

H 

1 

li 

2% 

7 

1.70 

6 

48 

1 

1 

2% 

10 

1.70 

5} 

44 

H 

1 

li 

2% 

9 

1.70 

6 

48 

li 

1 

1 

2% 

10 

2.20 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

2 

4% 

7 

Ontario 

Aug.  '59 

2.25(3) 

5 

40 

li 

2 

If 

2 

4% 

8 

2.85 

3.15 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

7 

2.30 

2.45 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Kitchener . 

June  ’60 

2.40 

2.55 

5 

40 

H 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Lakehead . 

Mar.  ’60 

2.70 

2.75 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

9 

2  55 

2.75 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

2.55 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

May  ’60 

2.65 

2.75 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Mar.  ’60 

2  30 

2.40 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

2.65 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

2.35 

5 

40 

li 

H 

2 

4% 

7 

3.05 

3.30 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Mar.  ’59 

2.60 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Manitoba 

Apr.  ’59 

2.55 

5 

40 

H 

2 

2 

4% 

10 

Saskatchewan 

2.24 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2  wks 

9 

Mar.  ’59 

2  25 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

2 

(2-3  wks) 

Alberta 

Edmonton . 

Mar.  ’60 

2.65 

2,75 

5 

40 

H 

2 

2 

(1-2  wks) 

8 

2.65 

2.75 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

9 

2.40(Q 

5 

40 

n 

2 

2 

(1-2  wks) 

9 

British  Columbia 

3  10 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

9 

Victoria . 

Mar.  ’60 

2.75 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4  to  6% 

9 

(1 )  Includes  4  cents  per  hour  vacation  pay  until  implementation  of  Vacation  with  Pay  Act. 

(2)  Plus  the  afternoons  before  Christmas  and  New  Year’s. 

(3)  Further  10  cents  per  hour  on  March  1,  1959  and  further  5  cents  per  hour  June  1,  1959. 

(4)  Further  5  cents  per  hour  on  July  1,  1959. 
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The  Operative  Plasterers’  and  Cement 
Masons’  International  Association  (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) ; 


The  International  Hod  Carriers’,  Build¬ 
ing  and  Common  Labourers’  Union  of 
America  (AFL-CIO/CLC); 


TABLE  4.— WAGE  RATES  AND  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR  EIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 

PLUMBERS 


Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Wage  Rate 
per  Hour 
(!) 

Standard 

Week 

Overtime 

(Multiple  of  Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Rate  for 
Saturday 
work 

(Multiple  of 
Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Paid 

Vacation 

Statutory 

Locality 

Jan.  ’59 

Jan.  ’60 

Days 

Hours 

Standard 

Overtime 

Rate 

Overtime 

Rate 

After 

Specified 

Period 

Weeks 
or  Per¬ 
centage 
of 

Earnings 

Holidays 
(No.  of 
Days) 

A.M. 

P.M. 

Newfoundland 

Mar.  ’59 

2.10 

5 

40 

H- 

2 

2 

2 

3% 

Nova  Scotia 

Apr.  '61 

Apr.  ’59 
May  ’59 

2.04 

2. IK1) 

5 

40 

n 

li 

2 

(1  wk) 

2% 

(1  wk) 

2% 

2% 

4% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

2% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

10 

New  Brunswick 

1,80 

5 

40 

n 

2 

li 

2 

8 

1.85 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

H 

8 

Quebec 

1  73 

6 

48 

ij 

1 

9 

1.65 

5 

48 

ii 

H 

l± 

10 

1.85 

5 

40 

i§ 

li 

i± 

10 

Huii..: . 

1.85 

51 

44 

ii 

2 

1 

li 

7 

1  73 

6 

48 

i§ 

1 

9 

2.32 

5 

40 

n 

2 

li 

2 

12 

1.90 

5 

45 

11 

2 

H 

H 

9 

1.60 

5£ 

44 

11 

l 

H 

7 

1.75 

51 

5 

44 

11 

l 

l§ 

9 

1.85 

40 

i| 

1§ 

10 

1.75 

5| 

44 

if 

l 

9 

2.32 

5 

40 

lj 

2 

1| 

2 

12 

Ontario 

2.30(2) 

2.25 

2.35 

5 

40 

l§ 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Apr.  ’59 
May  ’59 

5 

40 

n 

ii 

2 

1| 

2 

8 

2.50 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2.80(3) 

2,45 

5 

40 

ii 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Apr.  ’59 
May  '59 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

9 

8 

2,50 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

2.65 

5 

40 

l± 

2 

2 

2 

8 

May  '60 

2. 650) 

2.80 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

9 

Niagara  Falls . 

May  ’59 
Apr.  ’59 

2.50 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

4% 

8 

2.55 

5 

40 

ii 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Peterborough . 

3.00 

3.00 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

4% 

8 

St.  Catharines . 

Sudbury . 

Mar.  ’60 

2.55 

2.65 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

8 

May  ’60 
May  ’59 

May  ’59 

2.95 

3.20 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

4% 

4% 

2.75 

5 

40 

2 

2 

Manitoba 

2.60 

5 

40 

H 

2 

2 

9 

8 

Brandon . 

Saskatchewan 

Regina . 

Apr.  ’59 
Feb.  ’59 

2.35 

5 

40 

li 

li 

2 

2 

2 

(2-3  wks) 
(2-3  wks) 

8 

8 

2.25 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

Alberta 

Edmonton . 

Mar.  ’59 

2.50 

5 

40 

H 

li 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

(1-2  wks) 

9 

Apr.  ’59 

2.45 

6 

40 

2 

2 

British  Columbia 

Mar.  ’59 

2.90 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

7.2%6 

Victoria . 

Mar.  59’ 

2.70 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

(1)  Jan.  1961 — $2.21. 

(2)  $2.20  to  April  1,  1959. 

(3)  July  1,  1959,  $2.90. 

(<)  June  1,  1959— $2.75. 

(s)  Includes  3.2%  for  Statutory  holidays. 
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TABLE  5.— WAGE  RATES  AND  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR  EIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 

PAINTERS 


Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Wage  Rate 
per  Hour 
($) 

Standard 

Week 

Overtime 

(Multiple  of  Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Rate  for 
Saturday 
work 

(Multiple  of 
Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Paid 

Vacation 

Statutory 
Holidays 
(No.  of 
Days) 

Locality 

Jan.  ’59 

Jan.  ’60 

Days 

Hours 

Standard 

Overtime 

Rate 

Overtime 

Rate 

After 

Specified 

Period 

Weeks 
or  Per¬ 
centage 
of 

Earnings 

A.M. 

P.M. 

Newfoundland 

St.  John’s . 

June  ’59 

1.53* 

5 

40 

H 

9 

H 

li 

8 

Comer  Brook . 

1.73| 

Nova  Scotia 

Sydney . 

Mar.  ’59 

1.60 

5 

40 

ij 

li 

li 

(1  wk) 
(1  wk) 

Apr.  ’61 

1.70* 

1.76* 

5 

40 

H 

2 

2 

2 

10 

1.80(91 

1.861 

New  Brunswick 

Saint  John . 

Moncton . 

Apr.  ’59 

1.60* 

1  75t 

1.65’ 

1.801 

5 

40 

H 

2 

2 

2 

(1  wk) 

9 

Quebec 

1  63 

6 

48 

11 

1 

li 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

9 

1  55 

5 

48 

1§ 

li 

1 

li 

10 

1.65 

5j 

44 

If 

li 

9 

Hull..' . 

1.58 

5§ 

44 

If 

2 

1 

li 

5 

1.65 

6 

48 

li 

1 

li 

2 

9 

2.00 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

7 

1.70 

5 

44 

li 

2 

li 

li 

9 

1.65 

5J 

44 

1 

li 

7 

1.60 

6 

48 

li 

1 

1 

10 

1.65 

SJ 

6 

44 

li 

1 

li 

9 

1.60 

48 

li 

1 

1 

10 

2.00 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

2 

7 

Ontario 

Feb.  ’59 

1.70* 

5§ 

44 

li 

1 

li 

4% 

9 

1.80| 

Dec.  ’59 

2.05* 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

7 

2.151 

2  15 

5 

40 

li 

li 

2 

4% 

5 

Apr.  '60 

Mar.  ’59 

1.90* 

2.05* 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

2.00t 

1.80 

2.151 

5 

42i 

li 

li 

2 

4% 

7 

Jan.  ’59 

1.75* 

5 

40 

H 

2 

2 

4% 

5 

l.flOt 

Feb.  ’59 

1  80 

5 

40 

li 

2 

4% 

8 

1.70 

5 

441 

li 

li 

li 

4% 

7 

Apr.  ’60 

2.27 

2.41 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Manitoba 

Apr.  ’59 

2.00* 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

li 

4% 

9 

2.10f 

Saskatchewan 

Mar.  ’59 

Mar.  ’60 

Mar.  ’59 

1  88* 

5 

40 

2 

(2-3  wks) 

Saskatoon . 

2.031 

2.00* 

2. 151 

1  75* 

2,05* 

2.301 

5 

40 

H 

li 

H 

2 

(2-3  wks) 

8 

5J 

44 

2 

1 

li 

(2-3  wks) 

1.901 

Alberta 

Mar.  ’60 

2,00* 

2.20* 

5 

40 

H 

2 

2 

2 

(1-2  wks) 

9 

Mar.  ’59 

2.251 

2,05* 

2.451 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

9 

2.251 

Le  llibi  idge . 

British  Columbia 

Mar.  ’59 

Mar.  '59 

2  60* 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

(2  wks) 

9 

2.851 

2.60* 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

(2  wks) 

9 

2.851 

(1)  Brush:  $1.66,  Spray:  $1.76  to  April  30,  1959.  *Brush.  tSpray. 
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Federation  of  Building  Workers  of 
Canada  (CCCL). 

These  unions  generally  represent  the 
trades  with  which  their  names  are  asso¬ 
ciated,  except  the  last  one,  which  groups 


construction  workers  of  all  trades.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  plasterers  are  sometimes 
represented  by  the  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and 
Plasterers’  Union  rather  than  the  above- 
mentioned  Operative  Plasterers’  Union. 


TABLE  6. — WAGE  RATES  AND  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR  EIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 

PLASTERERS 


Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Wage  Rate 
per  Hour 
(S) 

Standard 

Week 

Overtime 

(Multiple  of  Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Rate  for 
Saturday 
work 

(Multiple  of 
Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Paid 

Vacation 

Statutory 

Locality 

Jan. ’59 

Jan. ’60 

Days 

Hours 

Standard 

Overtime 

Rate 

Overtime 

Rate 

After 

Specified 

Period 

Weeks 
or  Per¬ 
centage 
of 

Earnings 

Holidays 
(No.  of 
Days) 

A.M. 

P.M. 

Newfoundland 

Apr.  ’60 

2.00 

2.05 

5 

45 

2 

If 

If 

10 

Nova  Scotia 

May  ’60 

2,35 

2.45 

5 

40 

B 

2 

2 

2% 

8 

New  Brunswick 

May  '59 
Apr.  ’60 

2.00 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

2% 

(1  wk) 

2% 
2% 
o  or 

Z/o 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

8 

2.00 

5f 

44 

1± 

2 

H 

Quebec 

1.93 

6 

48 

if 

1 

If 

9 

Drummondville. . . 

1.80 

5 

48 

if 

If 

If 

10 

1.95 

44 

if 

1 

If 

9 

5 

Hun..: . 

1.95 

44 

if 

2 

1 

1 

If 

If 

Jonqui&re . 

1  93 

6 

48 

if 

9 

2.35 

5 

40 

if 

2 

2 

2 

Quebec . 

2.00 

5 

44 

if 

2 

If 

1 

B 

B 

l 

B 

1 

2 

9 

St.  Jean . 

2.00 

5± 

44 

if 

7 

Shawinigan . 

1.90 

6 

48 

b 

b 

ii 

i 

i 

1 

2 

10 

9 

10 

Sherbrooke . 

1.95 

5| 

44 

Three  Rivers . 

1.90 

6 

48 

Valley  field . 

2.35 

5 

40 

If 

2 

Ontario 

Belleville . 

Brantford . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

May  ’60 

2.60(i) 

2,75(0 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

(1  wk) 
4% 
4% 

Kingston . 

Mar.  ’59 

2.50 

5 

40 

If 

2 

0 

6 

7 

Kitchener . 

Apr.  ’60 

2.55 

2.60 

5 

40 

H 

U 

B 

Lakehead . 

Apr.  ’59 

2.60 

5 

40 

1* 

2 

6 

London . 

Niagara  Falls . 

Aug.  ’60 
Apr.  ’59 

2,75 

2,40 

2.85 

5 

40 

40 

B 

B 

2 

4% 

4% 

8 

7 

Ottawa . 

5 

B 

Peterborough . 

Sarnia . 

St.  Catharines . 

Sudbury . 

2  45 

5 

40 

40 

If 

If 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

6 

Toronto . 

Apr.  ’59 

2.80(i) 

5 

2 

Windsor . 

Mar.  ’59 

2.53(2) 

2.50 

5 

40 

2 

2 

.  ^  .... 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg . 

Apr.  ’59 

5 

40 

b 

2 

8 

Brandon . 

Saskatchewan 

Regina . 

2.40 

5 

40 

40 

B 

B 

2  weeks 

2  weeks 

8 

8 

Saskatoon . 

Mar.  ’59 

2.40 

5 

2 

Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta 

Edmonton . 

Calgary . 

Lethbridge . 

Mar.  ’60 
Mar.  ’60 

2.50 

2,45 

2,60 

2,60 

5 

5 

40 

40 

B 

B 

2 

2 

2 

B 

2(3) 

2 

4% 

4% 

9 

9 

British  Columbia 

Vancouver . 

Mar.  ’60 

2.70 

2.85(4) 

5 

40 

2 

4% 

4% 

Victoria . 

Mar.  ’60 

2.65 

5 

40 

B 

B 

2 

9 

P)  Plus  8  cents  per  hour  for  welfare  plan. 


(2)  Group  life  insurance,  hospitalization  and  welfare  contribution. 

(3)  Saturday  work  25  miles  outside  Edmonton,  optional  and  paid  at  single  time. 
(*)  Plus  10  cents  employer’s  contribution  to  Union’s  health  and  welfare  plan. 
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Wage  Rates — A  comparison  of  the  wage 
data  in  the  tables  with  those  published  in 
February  1955  shows  that  all  trades  have 
gained  substantial  wage  boosts  in  all  locali¬ 
ties  over  the  past  four  yeare.  Some  idea  of 
the  over-all  wage  increases  that  have  been 

TABLE  7. — WAGE  RATES  AN1)  SELECTED 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR 

SHEET  MET7 


obtained  in  the  last  four  years  can  be 
gained  by  examination  of  the  two  sets  of 
wage  ranges  on  page  187  for  the  eight 
trades  in  the  36  localities  that  are  covered 
by  both  studies. 


FORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
EIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 

L  WORKERS 


Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Wage  Rate 
per  Hour 
($) 

Standard 

Week 

Overtime 

(Multiple  of  Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Rate  for 
Saturday 
work 

(Multiple  of 
Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Paid 

Vacation 

Statutory 

Locality 

Jan.  ’59 

Jan. '60 

Days 

Hours 

Standard 

Overtime 

Rate 

Overtime 

Rate 

After 

Specified 

Period 

Weeks 
or  Per¬ 
centage 
of 

Earnings. 

Holidays 
(No.  of 
Daj's) 

A.M. 

P.M. 

Newfoundland 

May  ’60 

1.89 

1.94 

5 

45 

if 

2 

If 

H 

10 

Corner  Brook . 

Nova  Scotia 

Sydney . 

Apr.  ’60 

1.77 

1.84P) 

5 

40 

if 

2 

If 

2 

(1  wk) 

9 

New  Brunswick 

Saint  John . 

Quebec 

1.68 

6 

48 

If 

1 

if 

2% 

2% 

4% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

2% 

4% 

9 

1.60 

5 

48 

If 

If 

if 

10 

1.85 

5 

40 

If 

If 

if 

10 

Hull. 

2.30 

5 

40 

If 

2 

If 

if 

5 

1.68 

6 

48 

H 

1 

if 

9 

2.10 

5 

40 

2 

If 

2 

1.80 

5 

44 

2 

If 

If 

9 

1.80 

5£ 

44 

ii 

1 

If 

1.75 

5f 

44 

if 

1, 

If 

9 

1.85 

5 

40 

if 

If 

H 

10 

1.75 

5i 

5 

44 

1 

if 

9 

2.10 

40 

if 

2 

If 

2 

7 

Ontario 

July  ’59 

2.09 

5f 

44 

if 

2 

1 

If 

2% 

8 

May  ’59 

2.30 

5 

40 

n 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Apr.  ’60 

2. 55(2) 

2,75 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Apr.  ’60 

2.45 

2.60 

5 

40 

If 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Apr.  ’60 
Apr.  ’59 

Apr.  ’59 

2.80(3) 

2.50 

3.15 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

7 

Manitoba 

2.30 

5 

40 

if 

2 

If 

2 

4% 

9 

Saskatchewan 

Apr.  ’59 
July  ’59 

2  16 

5 

40 

if 

If 

If 

2  weeks 

2.05 

5 

40 

if 

2 

1 

2 

(2-3  wks) 

Alberta 

2.60 

5 

40 

if 

2 

If 

2 

(l-2wks) 

9 

May  ’59 

2.45 

5 

40 

if 

2 

If 

2 

(1-2  wks) 

9 

2.30 

5 

40 

if 

2 

If 

2 

4% 

9 

British  Columbia 

2.75 

5 

40 

if 

2 

If 

2 

4% 

9 

Mar.  ’60 

2.65 

5 

40 

if 

2 

2 

2 

4  to  6% 

9 

0)  $1.91  on  May  1,  1960. 

(2)  $2.65  on  June  1,  1959. 

(3)  $3.05  on  May  1,  1959. 
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Except  for  Montreal,  Quebec  City  and 
certain  trades  in  Halifax,  wage  rates  are 
lower  in  construction  trades  in  Quebec  and 
the  Atlantic  provinces  than  in  the  rest  of 
Canada.  Rates  for  Toronto,  Vancouver  and 


Victoria  are  generally  higher  than  in  other 
centres.  Detailed  examination  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  tables  will  reveal  the  wide  varia¬ 
tions  that  exist  from  city  to  city  and  from 
trade  to  trade  in  the  same  city. 


TABLE  8.— WAGE  RATES  AND  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR  EIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 

LABOURERS 


Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Wage  Rate 
per  Hour 
(8) 

Standard 

Week 

Overtime 

(Multiple  of  Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Rate  for 
Saturday 
work 

(Multiple  of 
Regular 
Wage  Rate) 

Paid 

Vacation 

Statutory 

Locality 

Jan.  ’59 

Jan.  '60 

Days 

Hours 

Standard 

Overtime 

Rate 

Overtime 

Rate 

After 

Specified 

Period 

Weeks 
or  Per¬ 
centage 
of 

Earnings 

Holidays 
(No.  of 
Days) 

A.M. 

P.M. 

Newfoundland 

Nova  Scotia 

Apr.  ’61 

1.37 

1.41P) 

5 

40 

ij 

2 

1J 

2 

1  week 

10 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

1.48 

6 

48 

if 

1 

If 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

9 

1.20 

5 

48 

if 

If 

If 

10 

9 

1.35 

5f 

44 

H 

1 

If 

Huii..: . 

1.10 

5f 

50 

If 

2 

1 

If 

5 

1.48 

6 

48 

if 

1 

If 

9 

1.50 

5 

45 

I? 

If 

2 

7 

1  40 

5 

44 

if 

2 

H 

H 

If 

9 

1.30 

5f 

50 

if 

1 

7 

1.35 

6 

48 

if 

1 

1 

li 

l 

10 

9 

1.35 

5f 

44 

if 

1 

Three  Rivers . 

1.35 

6 

48 

if 

1 

10 

7 

Valley  field . 

1.50 

5 

45 

if 

If 

2 

Ontario 

Belleville . 

Brantford . 

May  '59 

1.35 

5f 

45 

if 

i 

n 

4% 

g 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Apr.  ’59 
Apr.  ’59 

1.65 

5 

45 

if 

H 

l 

H 

H 

4% 

4% 

Kingston . 

1.40 

5 

40 

if 

Kitchener . 

Lakehead . 

London . 

Apr.  ’60 

1.75(2) 

1.85 

5 

42i 

H 

2 

2 

4% 

Niagara  Falls . 

Oshawa . 

Apr.  ’60 

1.65 

1.70 

5 

45 

If 

U 

H 

4% 

4% 

Ottawa . 

Apr.  ’59 

1.30 

6 

48 

i§ 

i 

Peterborough . 

Sarnia . 

St.  Catharines . 

Sudbury . 

Oct.  ’60 

1.50 

5 

44 

If 

i 

H 

if 

1 

li 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

■  . 

Toronto . 

Apr.  ’60 

1.70 

1.85 

5 

45 

If 

8 

8 

7 

Windsor . 

Mar.  ’59 

1.86(3) 

5 

45 

H 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg . 

Apr.  ’59 

1.45 

5} 

48 

H 

li 

Brandon . 

Saskatchewan 

Regina . 

Mar.  ’59 

1.45 

54 

44 

(2-3  wks) 
2  weeks 

Saskatoon . 

Mar.  '60 

1.55 

1.59 

5 

40 

H 

li 

Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta 

Edmonton . 

1.60 

5 

5| 

40 

44 

H 

i| 

u 

2 

li 

1 

l 

H 

li 

li 

li 

li 

(1-2  wks) 
(1-2  wks) 
(1-2  wks) 

4% 

(2  wks) 

Calgary . 

Mar.  ’59 

1.65 

9 

9 

Lethbridge . 

Dec.  ’59 

1 . 550) 

5i 

44 

British  Columbia... 

Vancouver . 

Mar.  ’59 

1.95(5) 

5 

40 

2 

Victoria . 

Mar.  '59 

1.95 

5 

40 

if 

2 

9 

9 

0)  $1.45,  May  1,  1960. 

(2)  $1.65  to  May  1,  1959. 


(3)  Includes  10  cents  per  hour  contribution  to  Health  Plan. 

(4)  $1.45  to  March  31,  1959. 

(6)  Plus  seven  cents  per  hour  contribution  to  Health  and  Welfare  Plan. 
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Range  of  Wages  in  the  Construction 
Industry  for  8  Trades  in  36  Localities 


1954-55 

1958-59 

1.30-2.25 

Carpenters 

1.55-2.68 

1.50-2.41 

Bricklayers 

1.90-2.95 

1.35-2.43 

Electricians 

1.55-3.10 

1.35-2.35 

Plumbers 

1.55-2.95 

1.25-2.12 

Painters 

1.45-2.60 

1.50-2.40 

Plasterers 

1.75-2.80 

1.30-2.35 

Sheet  Metal 

1.55-2.80 

.90-1.62 

Labourers 

1.10-1.95 

In  recent  years,  however,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  construction  projects  in  which 
they  are  participating,  some  unions  are 
signing  agreements  that  set  down  uniform 
wages  and  working  conditions  over  a  wide 
geographical  area.  Recently,  for  example, 
a  nation-wide  agreement  setting  minimum 
rates  for  12,000  plumbers  was  signed  by 
the  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  and  a  group 
of  25  contractors  engaged  in  oil  refinery 
construction  and  other  large  projects  across 
the  country.  This  particular  agreement  set 
minimum  rates  at  $2.25  an  hour  for  the 
four  eastern  provinces  and  at  $2.35  for 
the  other  provinces. 

Standard  Work  Week* — Most  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  studied  called  for  a  five-day,  40-hour 
week  with  special  clauses  making  further 
provision  for  work  performed  on  week¬ 
ends  or  after  scheduled  hours.  Time  and  a 
half  or  double  time  are  the  rates  commonly 
specified  for  work  on  Saturday;  Sunday 
work  is  generally  compensated  for  at  double 
time. 

For  overtime  work  performed  after 
regular  daily  hours,  many  agreements  specify 
time  and  a  half  for  a  certain  period, 
followed  by  a  higher  rate,  generally  double 
time,  for  work  performed  thereafter. 

Except  in  Newfoundland  and  Quebec, 
the  five-day  40-hour  week  is  standard 
throughout  Canada  for  all  eight  trades 
studied.  Although  Montreal  is  generally 
on  a  40-hour  week,  the  work-week  in  the 
rest  of  the  province  of  Quebec  is  either 
44  or  48  hours  and  sometimes  50  hours 
for  labourers  in  a  few  cities.  Moreover, 
some  trades  in  this  province  are  on  a  54- 
day  week  during  spring  and  summer  and 
a  six-day  week  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Overtime  Pay — Dual  rates  of  pay  for 
overtime  work  are  now  widespread  in  the 
construction  industry.  A  first  overtime  rate, 
usually  time  and  a  half,  is  paid  for  a  stated 
number  of  hours  or  up  to  a  given  hour 
in  the  evening,  thereafter  double  time 
usually  applies.  There  are  some  instances, 


*By  standard  work  week  is  meant  the  number 
of  hours  per  week  after  which  the  employees  of  an 
establishment  are  considered  to  be  working  overtime. 


however,  particularly  in  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia,  where  double  time  is  paid  for 
all  overtime  work. 

Work  done  on  Saturday  in  centres  where 
the  five-day  week  prevails  is  usually  remun¬ 
erated  at  time  and  a  half  in  the  morning 
and  double  time  in  the  afternoon.  However, 
the  instances  where  double  time  is  paid  all 
day  Saturday  have  increased  greatly  since 
1954.  Double  time  for  Sunday  work  applies 
in  almost  all  the  trades  under  study. 

Paid  Vacations — Most  construction  agree¬ 
ments  provide  that  an  employee  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  percentage  of  his  earnings 
as  vacation  pay,  either  2  per  cent  of  earn¬ 
ings  (equivalent  to  an  annual  vacation  of 
one  week)  or  4  per  cent  (equivalent  to 
two  weeks).  In  the  last  four  years,  the 
4-per-cent  vacation  allowance  has  become 
practically  universal  in  Ontario  and  the 
western  provinces,  but  little  change  was 
noted  in  the  2-per-cent  vacation  provisions 
of  the  Quebec  construction  decree. 

In  the  western  provinces,  a  4-per-cent 
vacation  with  pay  allowance  is  mandatory 
under  several  of  the  provincial  Vacation 
With  Pay  Acts.  This  fact  often  minimizes 
the  importance  of  this  item  in  collective 
bargaining. 

In  the  eastern  provinces,  however,  legis¬ 
lative  provisions  usually  provide  for  only 
a  minimum  2-per-cent  annual  vacation 
allowance.  Very  often,  particularly  in 
Ontario,  this  rate  is  raised  to  4  per  cent 
through  individual  collective  bargaining. 

(The  bracketed  figures  in  the  “Paid  Vaca¬ 
tion”  column  of  the  accompanying  tables 
indicate  that  no  provision  for  vacations 
was  included  in  the  agreement,  or  that 
reference  was  made  to  the  provincial  legis¬ 
lation,  and  that  the  figures  used  are  the 
actual  legislative  provision  for  the  prov¬ 
ince.) 

Because  construction  workers  are  fre¬ 
quently  subject  to  seasonal  layoff,  to  ensure 
equitable  vacation  benefits,  a  stamp  system 
of  vacation  pay  credits  is  in  effect  in 
Alberta,  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
The  employer  affixes  stamps  in  his  em¬ 
ployees’  stamp  books  for  each  week  worked; 
these  stamps  can  be  cashed  at  the  time 
of  vacation. 

Statutory  Holidays — The  number  of  statu¬ 
tory  holidays  listed  in  agreements  is  gener¬ 
ally  seven  or  eight. 

In  a  few  instances  the  agreements  provide 
that  some  of  these  days  be  paid  for  even 
though  not  worked.  In  almost  every  case, 
however,  there  is  the  stipulation  that  they 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  double  time  if 
worked.  In  Quebec,  nine  or  ten  days  is  the 
usual  figure  listed  under  the  “Statutory 
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Holiday”  column  but  this  figure  includes 
certain  religious  holidays  often  paid  for  at 
single  rate  when  worked. 

Shift  Work — Most  of  the  agreements 
studied — nearly  all  those  in  Ontario  and 
the  West — contain  special  provisions  for 
shift  work. 

Generally,  the  second  shift,  i.e.,  the  first 
seven  hours  after  the  regular  day,  is  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  pay  for 
seven  hours  work.  The  third  shift 
is  either  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  a  half,  or  some  shift  differential  rang¬ 
ing  between  10  and  20  cents  is  added  to 
the  basic  wage. 

Most  agreements  state  that  a  worker 
may  work  only  one  shift  in  any  24-hour 
period  when  shifts  are  being  worked. 

Health  and  Welfare — The  survey  shows  an 
increasing  appearance  of  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  plans  in  these  construction  trade  agree¬ 


ments.  Ontario  and  British  Columbia 
showed  the  largest  number  of  such  plans, 
while  Quebec  and  the  Maritimes  were 
almost  completely  without  such  provisions. 

The  plans  vary  widely  in  their  provisions 
and  no  distinct  pattern  of  their  coverage 
could  be  established  from  the  present 
survey.  Usually,  however,  the  employee’s 
contribution  to  the  expense  of  the  plan  is 
somewhere  between  7  and  10  cents  per 
hour  worked  by  the  employee  (See  foot¬ 
notes  at  base  of  tables). 

Allowances  for  Out-of-town  Work — Some 
provision  is  usually  made  to  cover  any 
expenses  for  transportation,  travelling  time 
and/or  room  and  board,  should  the  em¬ 
ployees  be  assigned  to  work  outside 
prescribed  limits  established  in  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Most  agreements  studied,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  covering  plumbers,  sheet  metal 
workers,  electricians  and  painters,  contain 
detailed  out-of-town  work  provisions. 


Wages  of  U.S.  Building  Trades  Increased  15  Cents  Last  Year 


An  average  increase  of  15  cents  an  hour 
in  union  wage  scales  in  the  building  trades 
in  the  United  States  between  July  1957  and 
July  1958  is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  This  increase,  which 
works  out  to  4.3  per  cent,  raised  the  com¬ 
bined  rate  for  journeymen,  labourers,  and 
helpers  in  the  industry  to  $3.34  an  hour. 

Machinists  and  asbestos  workers  received 
the  largest  increases:  22  and  21  cents. 
Boilermakers,  electricians,  and  sheet-metal 


workers  came  next  with  19  cents  an  hour; 
17  other  trades  gained  from  13  to  18  cents. 
Tile  layers  and  composition  roofers’  helpers 
gained  the  least — 10  cents  an  hour. 

Rates  for  all  journeymen  averaged  $3.54 
an  hour,  ranging  from  $3.22  for  glaziers 
to  $3.87  for  bricklayers.  Helpers’  and 
labourers’  rates  averaged  $2.55  an  hour, 
ranging  from  $2.19  for  composition  roofers’ 
helpers  to  $2.89  for  terazzo  workers’ 
helpers. 


Proportion  of  U.S.  Population  in  Labour  Force  Unchanged  in  70  Years 


The  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  holding  jobs  today  is  the  same 
as  it  was  in  1890,  it  is  concluded  in  a  new 
study  made  by  Dr.  Clarence  D.  Long. 

The  study  has  been  released  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
and  was  published  by  the  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  Its  title  is  The  Labor  Force 
Under  Changing  Income  and  Employment. 

Neither  a  sharp  rise  in  personal  income 
over  the  last  half  century  nor  the  influx  of 
women  into  the  labour  force  has  changed 
the  ratio,  the  study  points  out. 


In  1950,  slightly  more  than  half  of  all 
U.S.  persons  were  in  the  labour  force.  In 
1890  the  proportion  of  workers  to  non¬ 
workers  was  the  same. 

The  personal  income  of  individual  work¬ 
ers  has  almost  tripled  in  buying  power  in 
the  U.S.  since  1890,  the  study  asserts.  Yet 
this  rate  has  not  been  balanced  by  net 
departures  from  the  labour  force.  Similarly, 
the  economic  changes  of  the  decade  since 
World  War  II  have  not  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workers. 


British  Social  Services  Costs  Rise  62  Per  Cent  in  10  Years 


Taking  current  and  capital  expenditure 
together,  costs  to  Britons  to  maintain  a 
comprehensive  system  of  social  services 
have  risen  during  the  past  10  years  by 
62  per  cent,  only  slightly  less  than  the  rise 
in  the  gross  national  product,  65  per  cent. 


Allowing  for  the  rise  in  prices,  the 
increase  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  25 
per  cent. 

In  the  1957-58  financial  year  expenditures 
were  approximately  £.2,725  million. 
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PRICES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Consumer  Price  Index,  January  1959 

The  consumer  price  index  (1949=100) 
edged  downwards  0.1  per  cent,  from  126.2 
to  126.1,  between  December  1958  and 
January  1959.  It  was  the  second  successive 
drop  from  the  peak  of  126.3  reached  in 
November  1958*. 

The  decline  was  largely  due  to  January 
sale  prices  for  clothing,  combined  with 
lower  prices  for  1958  model  appliances. 
The  food  and  shelter  indexes  recorded  frac¬ 
tional  increases;  the  other  commodities  and 
services  component  was  unchanged. 

The  clothing  index  decreased  1.2  per 
cent  from  110.5  to  109.2,  as  traditional 
January  sale  prices  were  reported  for  a 
wide  range  of  items,  particularly  women’s 
fur  and  winter  coats,  men’s  suits  and  over¬ 
coats,  and  girls’  winter  coats  and  snow- 
suits. 

The  household  operation  index  declined 
from  122.0  to  121.8  as  price  decreases 
averaging  about  4  per  cent  occurred  for 
1958  models  of  major  appliances.  Gas  rates 
were  lower  in  a  few  centres  and  reduced 
cotton  sheets  also  reflected  January  sales. 
Prices  increased  for  household  cleaning 
supplies,  coal  and  fuel  oil.  Telephone  rates 
were  up  in  British  Columbia. 

The  food  index  remained  almost  un¬ 
changed  at  122.3,  up  0.1  per  cent  from 

122.2.  Substantially  lower  prices  were 
reported  for  oranges  and  lettuce,  with 
eggs,  grapefruit,  bananas,  coffee,  and  lard 
also  down.  Beef  continued  its  sharp  climb, 
January  prices  averaging  about  5  cents  a 
pound  above  December  levels.  Most  fresh 
vegetables  were  higher,  particularly  cab¬ 
bage. 

The  shelter  index  rose  from  139.9  to 

140.2.  Rents  were  unchanged  but  the 
home-ownership  component  moved  up. 

The  other  commodities  and  services  index 
was  unchanged  at  133.4  as  lower  prices 
on  1959  model  passenger  cars  balanced 
some  local  price  increases  for  newspapers, 
taxi  fares,  and  a  scatter  of  other  items. 

The  index  one  year  earlier  (January 
1958)  was  123.4.  Group  indexes  at  that 
time  were:  food  119.4,  shelter  136.6,  cloth¬ 
ing  108.8,  household  operation  120.8,  and 
other  commodities  and  services  129.1. 


*See  Table  F-l  at  back  of  book. 


City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  December  1958 

Consumer  price  indexes  (1949=100) 
were  lower  in  four  regional  cities  between 
the  beginning  of  November  and  December 
1958,  the  Montreal,  Toronto,  Saskatoon- 
Regina  and  Edmonton-Calgary  indexes  all 
recording  declines  of  0.2  per  cent.  The 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  indexes  both  rose 
0.2  per  cent;  those  for  St.  John’s,  Halifax, 
Saint  John  and  Ottawa  remained  un¬ 
changed*. 

Food  indexes  were  lower  in  eight  of  the 
ten  regional  cities,  unchanged  in  St.  John’s, 
and  a  fractional  0.1  per  cent  higher  in 
Winnipeg.  The  shelter  index  rose  in  six 
regional  cities  and  remained  at  November 
levels  in  the  other  four  cities.  Clothing 
indexes  were  higher  in  eight  of  the  ten 
regional  cities,  unchanged  in  two.  House¬ 
hold  operation  indexes  were  up  in  all 
regional  cities  except  St.  John’s.  Other 
commodities  and  services  increased  in  five 
cities,  were  down  fractionally  in  one  city 
and  were  unchanged  in  the  remaining  four 
regional  cities. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  November  and  December 
were  as  follows:  Montreal  —0.3  to  126.9; 
Toronto  —0.3  to  129.1;  Saskatoon- Regina 
— 0.3  to  122.7;  Edmonton-Calgary  —0.2 
to  122.5;  Vancouver  +0.3  to  127.8;  Win¬ 
nipeg  +0.2  to  124.0.  St.  John’s,  Halifax, 
Saint  John  and  Ottawa  remained  unchanged 
at  1 1 2.6t,  124.3,  126.7  and  126.5  respec¬ 
tively. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  December  1958 

The  United  States  consumer  price  index 
(1947-49=100)  declined  0.2  per  cent  from 
123.9  at  mid-November  to  123.7  at  mid- 
December.  Except  for  increases  to  123.9  at 
both  mid-July  and  mid-November,  the 
index  has  remained  at  123.7  since  last 
June.  A  year  earlier,  mid-December  1957, 
the  index  registered  121.6. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  November  1958 

The  United  Kingdom  index  of  retail 
prices  (Jan.  17,  1956=100)  rose  to  a  new 
peak  of  109.8  between  mid-October  and 
mid-November  1958.  At  mid-October  it 
was  109.4  and  at  mid-November  1957  it 
was  107.7. 


*See  Table  F-2  at  back  of  book. 
tOn  base  June  1951=100. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS 


December  1958 

Of  the  31  work  stoppages  in  progress  in 
Canada  during  December*  only  five  began 
in  the  month. 

Among  those  carried  over  from  previous 
months  was  a  strike  of  12,500  Inco  em¬ 
ployees,  which  caused  the  bulk  of  the  time 
loss  during  December.  However,  this  stop¬ 
page,  one  of  the  largest  disputes  of  the 
year,  ended  on  December  26  after  lasting 
for  two  months  and  causing  a  total  time 
loss  of  close  to  700,000  man-days.  None 
of  the  other  disputes  in  progress  during 
the  month  resulted  in  a  time  loss  exceed¬ 
ing  10,000  man-days. 

Beginning  late  in  December,  a  strike  of 
CBC  producers  in  Montreal  at  first  involved 
74  producers,  members  of  the  CCCL  Asso¬ 
ciation  des  Realisateurs,  and  later  made 
idle  a  total  of  1,700  CBC  employees  when 
members  of  other  unions  respected  the 
picket  line  set  up  by  the  Association.  The 
major  issue  in  this  dispute  was  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  producers’  association  as  a 
bargaining  agent. 

Of  the  31  work  stoppages  recorded  dur¬ 
ing  December,  13  involved  more  than  a 
hundred  workers.  Ten  of  these  thirteen 
larger  work  stoppages  had  begun  prior  to 
December,  and  three  arose  out  of  disputes 
during  the  month. 

A  time  loss  of  close  to  200,000  man- 
days — more  than  three  quarters  of  the 
December  total — was  reported  from  On¬ 
tario,  where  the  large  Inco  dispute  was  in 
progress  late  into  the  month.  Work  stop¬ 
pages  were  reported  from  several  other 
provinces  but  only  in  British  Columbia  did 
the  number  of  man-days  lost  exceed  the 
20,000  mark.  Most  of  the  workers  involved 
in  work  stoppages  in  this  province  were 

*Table  G-l  at  the  back  of  this  issue  compares,  on 
a  monthly  basis,  the  number  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  in  existence  during  1958  and  1957.  The 
approximate  number  of  workers  involved  and  the 
time  loss  resulting  are  also  compared  on  a  monthly 
basis  and  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  begin¬ 
ning  during  each  month  is  indicated. 

Table  G-2  deals  more  specifically  with  the  stop¬ 
pages  involving  100  or  more  workers  in  existence 
during  December  1958.  The  approximate  time  loss, 
together  with  the  number  of  workers  involved,  is 
indicated  for  each  stoppage.  The  major  issues 
and  the  major  terms  of  settlement  if  the  stoppage 
has  ended,  are  also  mentioned.  Other  details 
include  such  information  as  the  dates  on  which  the 
stoppages  began  and  ended  and  the  industries  in 
which  they  occurred. 


employees  of  sawmill  and  logging  camps 
in  the  Kootenay  area. 

Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  Canada,  the 
time  lost  in  December  amounted  to  0.24 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  working  time, 
compared  with  0.28  per  cent  in  November, 
and  0.15  per  cent  in  December  1957. 

TABLE  1— NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND 
LOCKOUTS,  WORKERS  AND 
TIME  LOSS  INVOLVED,  BY 
INDUSTRY,  DECEMBER  1958 
No.  of 


Strikes  and 

No.  of 

Time 

Industry 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Loss 

Logging  . 

i 

1,360 

1,360 

Mining . 

i 

12,500 

187,500 

Manufacturing  . . . . 

17 

1,848 

40,405 

Construction  .... 

4 

427 

9,260 

T  ransp  orta  t  ion , 

Storage  and 

Communication  . 

5 

1,945 

4,090 

Trade  . 

35 

325 

Service  . 

1 

14 

165 

TABLE  2— NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND 
LOCKOUTS.  WORKERS  AND 
TIME  LOSS  INVOLVED,  BY 
PROVINCE,  DECEMBER  1958 
No.  of 


Strikes  and 

No.  of 

Time 

Province 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Loss 

Newfoundland  . . . 

. .  ■  i 

1,360 

1,360 

Nova  Scotia . 

2 

169 

3,585 

Quebec  . 

2,147 

11,575 

Ontario  . 

12,929 

196,785 

Alberta  . 

2 

399 

8,775 

British  Columbia  , 

8 

1,125 

21,025 

Work  Stoppages  in  1958 

There  were  260  work  stoppages  arising 
from  industrial  disputes  in  1958  compared 
with  245  in  1957;  time  loss  was  somewhat 
higher  and  more  workers  were  involved  in 
1958  than  in  1957,  according  to  a  pre¬ 
liminary  summary  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
released  last  month. 

The  260  work  stoppages  in  1958  involved 
107,497  workers  and  a  time  loss  of  2,879,- 
120  man-working  days.  This  compares  with 
245  stoppages  involving  86,198  workers 
and  a  time  loss  of  1,607,180  days  in  1957. 
The  peak  postwar  year  for  time  loss  was 
1946,  when  there  were  228  stoppages 
involving  139,474  workers  and  a  total  time 
loss  of  4,516,393  man-working  days. 

Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  Canada,  the 
time  lost  in  1958  amounted  to  0.24  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  working  time  compared 
with  0.14  per  cent  in  1957. 
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Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not  for 
sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour.  Persons 
wishing  to  purchase  them  should  com¬ 
municate  with  the  publishers.  Publications 
listed  may  be  borrowed  by  making  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Librarian,  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa.  Students  must  apply 
through  the  library  of  their  institution. 
Applications  for  loans  should  give  the 
number  (numeral)  of  the  publication 
desired  and  the  month  in  which  it  was 
listed  in  the  Labor  Gazette. 

List  No.  125. 

Accidents 

1.  California.  Division  of  Industrial 
Safety.  Construction  Safety  Orders,  Trench 
Construction  Safety  Orders,  and  Lamp 
Scaffold  and  Parallel  Safety  Orders.  Re¬ 
printed  from  California  Administrative 
Code,  Title  8,  Industrial  Relations.  San 
Francisco,  1952.  1  Volume. 

2.  Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Power. 
Winding  Accident  at  Brookhouse  Colliery, 
Yorkshire;  Report  on  the  Causes  of,  and 
Circumstances  attending,  the  Overwind 
which  occurred  at  Brookhouse  Colliery, 
Beighton,  Yorkshire,  on  4th  March,  1958, 
by  A.  E.  Crook,  H.M.  Principal  Inspector  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  London,  H.M.S.O., 
1958.  Pp.  24. 

An  investigation  of  an  accident  resulting  in 
injuries  to  36  miners. 

3.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Work  Injuries  and  Work-Injury  Rates  in 
Hospitals.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp. 
56. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  4,680  establishments 
employing  about  838,000  hospital  workers. 

Apprenticeship 

4.  Illinois.  University.  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  A  Com¬ 
parison  of  Building  Industry  Apprentice¬ 
ships  in  the  U.S. A.  and  Western  Australia, 
by  Norman  F.  Dufty.  Urbana,  1958.  Pp.  11. 

The  author  is  head  of  the  Department  of 
Management  Studies  at  Perth  Technical  Col¬ 
lege  in  Western  Australia. 

5.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training.  Planned  Training,  Your  Future 
Security.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  8. 

Disabled— Rehabilitation 

6.  Dunlop,  Edward.  Rehabilitation  for 
the  Disabled  in  Canada;  a  Plan  for  National 
Action.  Toronto,  1958.  Pp.  26. 

The  author  advocates  the  adoption  of  a 
Disabled  Persons  Rehabilitation  Act  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  Canada  so  that  a  com¬ 
prehensive  nation-wide  rehabilitation  program 
can  lie  set  up. 


7.  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau.  Help  for 
Handicapped  Women.  Prepared  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehab¬ 
ilitation.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  52. 

Deals  with  services  and  activities  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  provided  by 
State  agencies. 

Economic  Conditions 

8.  Moore,  Geoffrey  Hoyt.  Measuring 
Recessions.  New  York,  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  1958.  Pp.  259-316. 

‘The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide 
a  set  of  measurements  of  past  business  cycle 
recessions  with  which  any  current  recession 
can  be  compared.” 

9.  United  Nations.  Department  of 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs.  Economic 
Developments  in  Africa,  1956-1957 .  Sup¬ 
plement  to  World  Economic  Survey,  1957. 
New  York,  1958.  Pp.  84. 

10.  United  Nations.  Department  of 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs.  Economic 
Developments  in  the  Middle  East,  1956- 

1957.  Supplement  to  World  Economic 
Survey,  1957.  New  York,  1958.  Pp.  163. 

11.  United  Nations.  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Latin  America.  The  Economic 
Development  of  Colombia.  Geneva,  United 
Nations,  Dept,  of  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  1957,  i.e.  1958.  Pp.  454.  ffl 

12.  U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Federal  Expenditure  Policy 
for  Economic  Growth  and  Stability.  Hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  85th  Con¬ 
gress,  First  Session,  pursuant  to  Sec.  5  {a) 
of  Public  law  304,  79th  Congress.  Novem¬ 
ber  18-27,  1957.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958. 
Pp.  663. 

The  hearings  were  held  to  consider  a  number 
of  current  Federal  spending  programs  in  the 
U.S.  and  to  determine  the  proper  role  of 
government  in  a  private  enterprise  economy. 

Education 

13.  Canada.  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Salaries  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers  in 
Universities  and  Colleges,  1957-1958. 
Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1958.  Pp.  74. 

14.  Canadian  Association  for  Adult 
Education.  Annual  Report,  1957-1958. 
Toronto,  1958.  Pp.  63. 

15.  Canadian  Conference  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  Ottawa,  1958.  Addresses  and  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Canadian  Conference  on 
Education  held  at  Ottawa,  February  16-20, 

1958.  Edited  by  George  G.  Croskery  and 
Gerald  Nason.  Ottawa,  Mutual  Press,  1958. 
Pp.  591. 
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The  Conference  consisted  of  three  plenary 
sessions  and  workshops  on  the  following 
topics:  buildings  and  equipment,  education 
for  leisure,  financing  education,  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  organization  and  curricula,  the  role  of 
the  home  in  education,  special  needs  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  teachers:  quantity  and  quality. 

16.  Cook,  Alice  Hanson.  Labor  Edu¬ 
cation  outside  the  Unions;  a  Review  of 
Postwar  Programs  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  by  Alice  H.  Cook  and 
Agnes  M.  Douty.  Ithaca,  New  York  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations, 
Cornell  University,  1958.  Pp.  148. 

Examines  labor  education  carried  on  by 
groups  other  than  the  unions  themselves;  for 
example,  the  Workers’  Educational  Association 
in  Great  Britain.  Discusses  organizations  in 
Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  Norway,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  the  United  States.  Also  mentions 
the  work  of  some  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental  international  agencies. 

17.  National  University-Labour  Con¬ 
ference  on  Education  and  Co-operation. 
1st,  Ottawa,  1956.  Labour-University 
Cooperation  on  Education;  a  Report  on  the 
National  Conference  on  Labour  Education 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Adult  Education  held  at  Ottawa  December 
15  to  17,  1956.  Ottawa,  Canadian  Labour 
Congress,  Education  Department,  1957. 
Pp.  58. 

18.  United  Nations.  Sub-Commission 
on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities.  Study  of  Dis¬ 
crimination  in  Education,  by  Charles  D. 
Ammoun,  Special  Rapporteur.  New  York, 
United  Nations,  1957,  i.e.  1958.  Pp.  182. 

Efficiency,  Industrial 

19.  British  Productivity  Council.  Cut¬ 
ting  Costs  for  Productivity:  Work  Study; 
Production  Control;  Costing;  Quality  Con¬ 
trol;  Variety  Reduction;  Shift  Work;  the 
Team  Approach.  London,  1958.  Pp.  76. 

20.  British  Productivity  Council.  Work 
Study  in  the  West;  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Work  of  the  Department  of  Work  Study 
and  Staff  Training  of  the  Engineering  and 
Allied  Employers’  West  of  England  Asso¬ 
ciation.  London,  1958.  Pp.  30. 

21.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
Simplification,  Standardization,  Specializa¬ 
tion.  Volume  1 .  Case  Studies  on  Variety  Re¬ 
duction.  Project  No.  184.  Paris,  O.E.E.C., 
1958.  Pp.  117. 

A  description  of  nine  cases  in  which  in¬ 
creased  productivity  was  brought  about  by 
simplification,  standardization  or  specialization. 
The  firms  cited  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
light  electrical  equipment  for  automobiles, 
sugar  confectionery,  light  electrical  equipment 
for  domestic  and  industrial  uses,  mechanical, 
pneumatic  and  electrical  equipment,  railway 
equipment,  glass  bottles,  beds  and  mattresses, 
packaging  of  shoes,  and  bicycles. 


22.  Trade  Union  in  Seminar  on  Auto¬ 
mation,  London,  1956.  Trade  Union 
Seminar  on  Automation,  London,  14th-17th 
May,  1956;  Final  Report.  E.P.A.  Project 
No.  175/2.  Paris,  Trade  Union  Research 
and  Information  Service,  European  Pro¬ 
ductivity  Agency,  O.E.E.C.,  1957.  Pp.  120. 

Partial  Contents:  Automation  in  the  Renault 
Works  (France — Motor  Industry).  Automa¬ 
tion  in  the  British  Glass  Industry.  The  Dev¬ 
elopment  of  Automation  in  the  Administrative 
Techniques  of  the  S.N.C.F.  (Societe  Nationale 
des  Chemins  de  Fer  Francais).  Economic  and 
Social  Problems.  Trade  Unions  and  Automa¬ 
tion.  Practical  Approaches  to  the  Problems 
raised  by  Automation. 

23.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  Improving  Materials  Handling  in 
Small  Plants.  2d  ed.  Prepared  by  technical 
specialists  in  private  industry.  Washington, 
1954.  Pp.  42. 

Materials  handling,  the  term  applied  to  the 
picking  up  and  moving  of  things,  accomplishes 
the  necessary  movement  with  a  minimum  of 
time,  labor,  waste,  and  cost. 

Foremanship 

24.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Supervisory  Selection  Pro¬ 
cedure.  Washington,  1958.  Pp.  14. 

Data  submitted  by  140  executives  showed 
that  some  90  per  cent  of  them  obtain  three- 
fifths  or  more  of  supervision  from  the  ranks, 
and  about  one-sixth  promote  entirely  from 
within  the  company. 

25.  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology,  London.  The  Place  of  the 
Foreman  in  Management,  Seven  Case 
Studies.  London,  Staples  Press,  1957. 
Pp.  143. 

The  seven  studies  reported  in  the  book  were 
made  between  1954  and  1955  in  an  electrical 
engineering  works,  a  woollen  firm,  a  firm 
manufacturing  light  vehicles,  a  dyeing  and 
cleaning  plant,  a  steel  plant  and  two  clothing 
firms.  The  studies  describe  the  responsibilities 
of  the  supervisors,  their  relations  with  other 
branches  of  management,  and  how  they  feel 
they  fit  into  their  organizations. 

Industrial  Disputes 

26.  Australia.  Department  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  Industrial  Disputes 
in  Australia.  Canberra,  Government  Printer, 
1958.  Pp.  26. 

Analysis  of  industrial  disputes  between 
1913  and  1957. 

27.  California.  State  Mediation  Serv¬ 
ice.  TheAdjustment  of  Labor-Management 
Disputes  in  California,  1957.  Tenth  Annual 
Report.  San  Francisco,  1958.  Pp.  37. 

28.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Analysis  of  Work  Stoppages,  1957.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  35. 

There  were  fewer  work  stoppages  (3,673) 
in  the  U.S.  in  1957  than  any  year  since  World 
War  II. 
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Industrial  Relations 

29.  American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion.  Problems  and  Practices  in  Industrial 
Relations.  New  York,  cl958.  Pp.  155. 

Partial  Contents:  Is  Human  Relations  Ob¬ 
solete?  Personnel  Planning  pays  Dividends  (A 
Presentation  by  Mead  Johnson  &  Company). 
Organizing  and  auditing  Your  Employee  Com¬ 
pensation  Activities.  Salary  Administration  at 
Carborundum:  a  Case  Study.  A  Job  Evaluation 
Plan  for  Clerical,  Technical,  and  Supervisory 
Positions.  Employee  Relations  as  an  Aid  to 
Public  Relations.  When  Your  Company  moves. 
What’s  Wrong  with  College  Recruiting? 

30.  Illinois.  University.  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  Collec¬ 
tive  Bargaining  and  Management  Functions: 
an  Empirical  Study,  by  Milton  Derber, 
W.  Ellison  Chalmers,  and  Ross  Stagner. 
Urbana,  1958.  Pp.  107-120. 

A  summary  and  analysis  of  certain  findings 
of  a  survey  of  51  establishments  in  Illinois 
communities  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
collective  bargaining  has  actually  affected  the 
management  function. 

31.  Illinois.  University.  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  Environ¬ 
mental  Variables  and  Union-Management 
Accommodation,  by  Milton  Derber,  W.  Elli¬ 
son  Chalmers,  and  Ross  Stagner.  Urbana, 

1958.  Pp.  413-428. 

A  comparison  of  five  types  of  union-man¬ 
agement  relationship  with  15  selected  environ¬ 
mental  factors,  with  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
relationship  between  them. 

32.  International  Labour  Office.  Col¬ 
laboration  between  Public  Authorities  and 
Employers’  and  Workers’  Organizations  at 
the  Industrial  and  National  Levels.  Pt.  1. 
Eighth  item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1958. 
Pp.  72. 

At  head  of  title:  Report  8(1)  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference.  43rd  session, 

1959. 

Labour  Bureaus 

33.  Northern  Rhodesia.  Department 
of  Labour.  Annual  Report  for  the  Year 

1957.  Lusaka,  Government  Printer,  1958. 
Pp.  70. 

34.  South  Africa.  Department  of  La¬ 
bour.  Report  for  the  Year  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1957.  Pretoria,  Government  Printer, 

1958.  Pp.  17. 

Labour  Laws  and  Legislation 

35.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Legislation  Branch.  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  in  Canada,  a  Comparison  of  Provin¬ 
cial  Laws.  June,  1958.  Ottawa,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1958.  Pp.  43. 

36.  U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Hearings  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labour,  House  of  Representatives,  85th 


Congress,  First  Session  on  Bills  relating  to 
extension  of  coverage  of  the  Fair  labor 
standards  acts  . . .  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1957. 
2  Parts. 

Hearings  held  March  5-Nov.  22,  1957  in 
various  cities. 

The  hearings  concern  further  extension  of 
the  minimum  wage  in  the  U.S. 

37.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divi¬ 
sions.  A  Guide  to  Child-Labor  Provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ( The 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law).  Rev.  ed. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  23. 

Labour  Organization 

38.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Industrial  Union  Department.  Union 
Shop  and  the  Public  Welfare.  Proceedings 
of  the  Second  Annual  Industrial  Relations 
Conference  of  the  Industrial  Union  Depart¬ 
ment ,  AFL-CIO,  New  York,  N.Y.,  June 
17-18,  1958.  Washington,  1958.  Pp.  99. 

39.  California.  Division  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  Research.  Union  Labor  in 
California;  a  Report  on  Union  Membership 
in  California,  Provisions  in  Union  Agree¬ 
ments:  Union  Security,  Preferential  Hiring, 
Hiring  Hall,  Checkoff.  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Printing  Office,  1958.  Pp.  38. 

40.  Donahue,  George  R.  The  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions:  Facts  about  a 
Communist  Front.  With  an  introduction  by 
James  B.  Carey.  Washington,  International 
Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers,  1958.  Pp.  81. 

A  brief  history  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unons,  describing  how  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  Communists. 

41.  Illinois.  University.  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  The 
Uninon  Business  Agent’s  Perspective  of  His 
Job,  by  Hjalmar  Rosen  and  R.  A.  Hudson 
Rosen.  Urbana,  1958.  Pp.  49-58. 

After  a  survey  of  the  work  of  21  business 
agents  the  authors  report  that  the  individual 
business  agent  sees  his  job  as  that  of  a  contract 
negotiator  who  tries  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  his  members  an  dhave  their  support  in 
order  to  get  results  at  the  bargaining  table. 

42.  International  Federation  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations  and  General 
Workers’  Unions.  Proceedings  of  the 
Tenth  Congress  held  at  Stuttgart  on  July 
42,  25  and  26,  1957.  Amsterdam,  1958. 
Pp.  68. 

43.  Japan.  Federation  of  Employers’ 
Associations.  Labor  Movement  in  Japan. 
Tokyo?  1958.  Pp.  21. 

Contents:  The  Development  of  Labor  Man¬ 
agement  in  Japan.  The  Present  Status  of  the 
Japan  Communist  Party  and  its  Influence  on 
the  Labor  Movement.  Characteristic  Features 
of  the  Japanese  Labor  Movement.  Current 
Principal  Labor  Problems.  Government  Labour 
Policy.  Social  Security  System  in  Japan. 
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44.  New  Brunswick  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor,  C.L.C.  Official  Proceedings  of  the 
First  Merged  Convention,  Fredericton, 
N.B.,  August  26,  27,  28,  1957.  St.  John, 
1957.  Pp.  93. 

45.  Picard,  Gerard.  Trade  Union  Free¬ 
dom  and  Labour  Unity  in  Canada;  Report 
of  the  National  President  of  the  C.C.C.L., 
September  1958.  Quebec,  1958.  Pp.  40. 

46.  Richberg,  Donald  Randall.  Labor 
Union  Monopoly,  a  Clear  and  Present 
Danger.  Chicago,  H.  Regnery  Co.,  1957. 
Pp.  175. 

The  author  played  an  important  part  in 
drafting  and  obtaining  the  passage  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926.  He  claims  that 
‘the  greatest  concentrations  of  political  and 
economic  power  are  found  in  the .  .  .  labor 
organizations  and  in  their  . . .  managers.” 

47.  United  Fishermen  and  Allied 
Workers  Union.  Fourteenth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Resolutions  and  Summary  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  March  14-22,  1958,  Vancouver, 
B.C.  Vancouver,  1958.  Pp.  109. 

Labour  Supply 

48.  Canada.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The 
Labour  Force,  November  1945-July  1958. 
Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1958.  Pp.  190. 

49.  Japan.  Prime  Minister’s  Office. 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  Employment  Status 
Survey  as  of  July  1,  1956.  Tokyo,  1958. 
Pp.  68. 

A  survey  of  employment  and  unemployment 
in  Japan  among  the  population,  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  over. 

Labouring  Classes 

50.  Fox,  Richard  Michael.  Jim  Larkin; 
the  Rise  of  the  Underman.  London,  Law¬ 
rence  and  Wishart,  1957.  Pp.  183. 

The  biography  of  a  prominent  Irish  labour 
leader  who  died  in  1947. 

51.  Great  Britain.  Factory  Depart¬ 
ment.  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Factories  for  the  Year  1957.  London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1958.  Pp.  91. 

52.  International  Labour  Office.  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Work  of  Fishermen.  Part  1.  Fifth 
item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1958.  Pp.  36. 

At  head  of  title  Report  5.(1)  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Conference  43rd  session, 
1959. 

“The  purpose  of  the  present  report  is  to 
transmit  to  governments  for  amendment  or 
comment  the  following  texts  based  on  the 
proposals  adopted  by  the  Conference  at  its 
42nd  Session:  (A)  A  proposed  Convention 
concerning  the  minimum  age  for  admission  of 
fishermen  to  employment;  (B)  A  proposed 
Convention  concerning  the  medical  examina¬ 
tion  of  fishermen;  and  (C)  A  proposed  Con¬ 
vention  concerning  fishermen’s  articles  of 
agreement.” 

53.  International  Labour  Office.  Or¬ 
ganisation  of  Occupational  Health  Services 
in  Places  of  Employment.  Part  1.  Fourth 
item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1958.  Pp.  18. 


At  head  of  title:  Report  4  (1).  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Conference.  43rd  session, 
1959. 

This  report  transmits  the  draft  text  of  a 
Recommendation  to  member  governments  for 
amendments  or  comments,  along  with  back¬ 
ground  material. 

54.  International  Labour  Office.  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Workers  against  Radiations.  Part 
1.  Sixth  item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1958. 
Pp.  56. 

At  head  of  title:  Report  6(1).  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Conference.  43rd  session, 
1959. 

55.  Philip,  David.  Le  mouvement  ouvrier 
en  Norvege.  Paris,  Editions  ouvrieres,  1958. 
Pp.  363. 

A  survey  of  the  Norwegian  labour  movement 
from  the  19th  century  to  date,  including  the 
history  of  the  Norwegian  Labour  Party. 

56.  Scotland.  Committee  on  Dili¬ 
gence.  Report.  Edinburgh,  H.M.S.O.,  1958. 
Pp.  110. 

Diligence  is  defined  as  “the  legal  procedure 
by  which  a  creditor  attaches  the  property  or 
person  of  his  debtor,  with  the  object  of 
forcing  him  either  ( 1 )  to  appear  in  court  to 
answer  an  action  at  the  creditor’s  instance,  or 
(2)  to  find  security  for  implement  of  the 
judgment  which  may  be  pronounced  against 
him  in  such  an  action,  or  (3)  to  implement 
a  judgment  already  pronounced.” 

The  Committee  was  set  up  “to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  present  law  and  practice 
of  diligence  in  Scotland  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  its  improvement .  .  .” 

Occupations 

57.  Great  Britain.  Central  Youth 
Employment  Executive.  Merchant  Navy 
Officers.  2d  ed.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1958. 
Pp.  48. 

Describes  life  at  sea,  the  work  of  an  officer, 
entry  and  training,  conditions  of  employment, 
pay  and  prospects. 

58.  Great  Britain.  Central  Youth 
Employment  Executive.  The  Speech 
Therapist.  2d.  ed.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1958. 
Pp.  12. 

Briefly  describes  the  work  of  the  speech 
therapist,  the  personal  qualities  needed,  educa¬ 
tional  qualifications  and  professional  training, 
and  openings  and  salaries. 

59.  Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  Housing  Manage¬ 
ment.  Rev.  ed.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1958. 
Pp.  20. 

“A  housing  manager  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  housing  estates,  both  from 
the  business  and  from  the  social  service  point 
of  view.”  Describes  the  work  of  a  housing 
manager,  the  qualifications  and  training  re¬ 
quired,  professional  opportunities. 

60.  International  Labour  Office.  Re¬ 
port  to  Participating  Governments  on  the 
Asian  Regional  Seminar  on  Vocational 
Guidance,  Including  Employment  Coun¬ 
selling,  New  Delhi,  India,  N  ovember- 
December,  1957.  Geneva,  1958.  Pp.  155. 
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At  head  of  title:  ILO/TAP/AFE/R.3. 
International  Labour  Office.  Expanded  pro¬ 
gramme  of  technical  assistance. 

Prices 

61.  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment.  Defense  against  Inflation;  Policies 
for  Price  Stability  in  a  Growing  Economy . 
A  Statement  on  National  Policy  by  the 
Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
New  York,  1958.  Pp.  96. 

The  pamphlet  states  that  a  major  source 
of  inflation  is  the  illusion  that  ‘we  can  get 
more  out  of  the  economy  than  we  produce.” 

62.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Wholesale  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  1957. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  202. 

Statistics 

63.  Germany  (Federal  Republic,  1949- 
)  Statistical  Office.  Seasonal  and 

Other  Recurrent  Influences  on  Short-Term 
Economic  Indicators.  Stuttgart,  W.  Kohl- 
hammer,  1958.  Pp.  14. 

64.  Germany  (Federal  Republic,  1949- 
)  Statistical  Office.  The  Statistical 

Unit  in  Economic  Statistics.  Stuttgart,  W. 
Kohlhammer,  1958.  Pp.  34. 

Wages  and  Hours 

65.  Kingston,  Ont.  Queen’s  Univer¬ 
sity.  Department  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions.  Productivity  and  Wages,  by  James 
C.  Cameron  and  F.  J.  L.  Young,  Kingston, 
1958.  Pp.  33. 

The  authors  suggest  the  establishment  of 
an  Index  of  Productivity  by  the  government. 
They  believe  that  such  an  Index  of  Productivity 
and  the  Consumer  Price  Index  could  act  as 
outlets  in  determining  increases  in  wages. 

66.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Union  Wages  and  Hours:  Building  Trades, 
July  1,  1957  and  Trend  1907-57.  Washing¬ 
ton,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  49. 

The  information  in  this  report  was  based 
on  a  survey  of  about  665,000  journeymen 
and  165,000  helpers  and  laborers  in  52  cities 
with  populations  of  100,000  or  more. 

67.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Union  Wages  and  Hours:  Local  Transit 
Operating  Employees,  July  1,  1957  and 
Trend  1929-57.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958. 
Pp.  11. 

Based  on  union  wage  scales  in  effect  on 
July  1,  1957,  covering  about  70,000  local- 
transit  operating  employees  in  52  cities  with 
a  population  of  100,000  or  over. 

68.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Wage  Structure:  Electric  and  Gas  Utilities. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  92. 

“.  . .  Summarizes  wage  and  supplementary 
practice  information  for  privately  operated 
electric  and  gas  utility  systems  in  September 
1957.” 


69.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Wage  Structure,  Fertilizer  Manufacturing, 
South,  April  1957.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1958.  Pp.  44. 

Based  on  a  study  of  183  plants  with  a  total 
of  12,398  workers.  Includes  occupational 
descriptions. 

70.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Wage  Structure,  Southern  Sawmills,  April 
1957.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  44. 

The  southern  sawmill  is  one  of  the  lowest 
paying  industries  in  the  U.S. 

Women 

71.  Open  Door  International  for  the 
Economic  Emancipation  of  the  Woman 
Worker.  Report  of  the  Tenth  Conference 
held  in  Paris,  August  19  to  23,  1957. 
Charlottenlund,  Denmark,  1957.  Pp.  107. 

72.  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau.  College 
Women  go  to  work:  Report  on  Women 
Graduates,  Class  of  1956,  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  Women’s  Section. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  41. 

In  June  1956  there  were  87,234  women 
graduates  of  whom  5,411  participated  in  this 
survey.  These  are  some  of  the  conclusions : 

1.  Most  of  the  graduates  were  in  jobs  for 
which  they  received  training; 

2.  The  average  starting  salary  was  $3,446; 

3.  About  three-quarters  of  the  graduates 
were  employed  six  months  after  gradua¬ 
tion; 

4.  About  69%  of  the  married  graduates  were 
working; 

5.  About  three-quarters  of  the  graduates 
were  employed  in  five  occupations  as 
teachers,  secretaries  and  stenographers, 
nurses,  biological  technicians,  and  social 
and  welfare  workers. 

73.  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau.  Employment 
Opportunities  for  Women  in  Legal  Work. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  34. 

Outlines  the  growing  opportunities  for 
women  in  legal  work  either  in  self-employ¬ 
ment,  Government  employment,  in  private 
industry,  and  in  services  to  the  legal  profession 
(as  law  teachers,  editors  and  writers  for  law 
publications,  law  librarians,  or  executive  secre¬ 
taries  of  bar  associations  for  example). 

74.  Women’s  Engineering  Society.  Re¬ 
port  on  Conference,  "Careers  for  Girls  in 
Engineering ”  held  at  the  City  of  Coventry 
Training  College  on  13/ 14th  July,  1957. 
London,  1957.  Pp.  73. 

Speakers  discussed  openings  for  girls  in 
textile  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  in 
the  aircraft  industry,  in  government  service,  in 
civil  engineering,  and  in  industrial  research  and 
development,  etc. 

Miscellaneous 

75.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
Some  Aspects  of  Consultant  Engineering 
in  the  United  States.  Project  No.  357.  Paris, 
O.E.E.C.,  1958.  Pp.  116. 

Representatives  from  seven  European  coun¬ 
tries  visited  the  U.S.  in  1956  to  study  the 
working  methods  and  conditions  of  American 
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consulting  engineers.  The  members  of  Mission 
357  devoted  most  of  their  attention  to  civil 
engineering  (roads  and  buildings),  thermal 
and  hydro  power  plant  design  and  construction 
and  management  consultants. 

76.  Illinois.  University.  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  Execu¬ 
tive  Personality  and  Psychological  Testing, 
by  Stanley  Stark.  Urbana,  1958.  Pp.  15. 

The  author  argues  that  personality  testing 
of  business  executives  has  some  merit  despite 
what  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.,  in  his  book  “The 
Organization  Man,”  says  to  the  contrary. 

77.  Illinois.  University.  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  Sources 
of  Popular  Support  for  the  Italian  Christian 
Democratic  Party  in  the  Post-war  Decade, 
by  Murray  Edelman.  Urbana,  1958.  Pp. 
143-159. 

Discusses  the  elements  which  constitute  the 
support  of  the  Italian  Christian  Democratic 
Party  in  elections  since  1946. 

78.  International  Labour  Office.  The 
Cost  of  Social  Security,  1949-1954.  Geneva, 
1958.  Pp.  201. 

Contains  statistical  information  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  operations  of  the  national  social  security 
systems  of  thirty-two  countries,  and  incomplete 
data  of  eleven  other  countries. 

79.  International  Working  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Directors  and  Senior  Officers 
of  Agricultural  Advisory  Services  in 
Member  and  Associate  Countries,  Paris, 
1957.  Agricultural  Advisory  Services  in 
Europe  and  North  America,  1957;  Report. 
Project  No.  395/A.  Paris,  European  Pro¬ 
ductivity  Agency  of  the  O.E.E.C.,  1958. 
Pp.  166. 


80.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Company  Contributions.  111.  Poli¬ 
cies  and  Procedures,  by  John  H.  Watson. 
New  York,  cl958.  Pp.  88. 

“One  hundred-and-eighty  companies,  repre¬ 
senting  both  manufacturing  and  non-manufac¬ 
turing  organizations,  contributed  $38.3  millions 
in  1955  to  health,  welfare,  educational,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  religious  agencies.” 

81.  New  Zealand.  Standards  Council. 
Report  for  the  Year  ended  31  March  1958. 
Wellington,  Government  Printer,  1958.  Pp. 
27. 

82.  United  Nations.  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Latin  America.  Energy  in 
Latin  America.  Geneva,  United  Nations, 
Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs, 
1957.  Pp.  268. 

Cover  title:  Energy  development  in  Latin 
America. 

83.  United  Nations.  Statistical  Office. 
Handbook  of  Population  Census  Methods. 
Rev.  ed.  New  York,  1958.  2  Volumes. 

Contents:  v.  1.  General  Aspects  of  a  Popula¬ 
tion  Census,  v.  2.  Economic  Characteristics  of 
the  Population. 

Volume  1  covers  such  topics  as  “utility  and 
modern  conception  of  a  population  census, 
census  planning  and  scope,  census  legislation, 
budget  and  organization,  census  work  prior  to 
the  enumeration,  the  enumeration,  post-enu¬ 
meration  work,  and  applications  of  statistical 
sampling  to  population  censuses.” 

Volume  2  covers  such  topics  as  relationship 
between  census  data  on  economic  activity  and 
questions  of  economic  development,  the  eco¬ 
nomically  active  according  to  their  characteris¬ 
tics,  selected  enumeration  and  processing 
procedures  for  the  economically  active  popu¬ 
lation,  and  inter-relationships  of  various  types 
of  data  on  economic  characteristics.” 


Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Publications 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics — in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  the  Queen’s  Printer — has  had 
in  effect  a  new  scale  of  prices  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  for  Bureau  publications  that  is 
designed  to  bring  them  into  line  with  present 
costs  of  paper  and  presswork. 

The  Bureau,  also,  has  discontinued  the 
practice  of  allowing  generous  discounts  on 
subscriptions  for  its  “All  Reports”  and  “All 
Memoranda”  services  and  for  “All  Reference 
Papers”.  With  the  incrase  in  the  number 
of  Bureau  publications  and  the  boost  in 
their  production  costs,  it  will  be  necessary 
in  future  to  charge  subscribers  the  full 
list  price  for  all  publications  ordered. 

The  new  regulations  will  not  apply  to 
those  who  had  placed  orders  before  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1958  for  publications  that  do  not 
appear  until  1959,  nor  to  those  whose 
contracts  expire  after  December  31,  1958 
but  whose  orders  were  effective  before  that 
date. 


For  their  convenience  in  reviewing  their 
subscriptions  and  to  ensure  them  continuity 
of  service,  the  Information  Services  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Bureau  will  mail  to  those 
subscribing  to  large  numbers  of  Bureau 
publications,  before  expiry  of  their  subscrip¬ 
tion,  a  new  subscription  order  form  con¬ 
taining  the  titles  and  prices  of  all  Bureau 
publications. 

Use  of  the  new  subscription  form  will 
act  as  a  safeguard  against  errors  in  orders 
arising  from  similarities  of  titles,  and  its 
return  before  a  subscription  runs  out  will 
ensure  uninterrupted  delivery  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  wanted. 

A  new  catalogue  of  current  Bureau  pub¬ 
lications,  possessing  cataloguing  features 
designed  to  facilitate  ordering  as  well  as 
filing  publications  by  catalogue  numbers 
and  containing  the  new  prices,  is  now  being 
readied  for  distribution.  It  will  be  sent  to 
all  larger  subscribers  and  copies  will  be 
available  to  others  on  request. 
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A — Labour  Force 


Note — Small  adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  labour  force  figures  to  bring  them  into  fine  with  population  esti¬ 
mates  based  on  the  1956  Census:  consequently,  the  figures  in  Tables  A-l  and  A-2  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those 
for  months  prior  to  August  1958.  Adjusted  figures  for  those  earlier  months  are  given  in  the  Supplement  to  The  Labour 
Force,  September  1958,  a  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  publication,  and  detailed  figures  on  the  revised  basis  will  appear 
in  the  forthcoming  DBS  Reference  Paper  No.  58,  The  Labour  Force. 

TABLE  A-l.— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  NOVEMBER  15,  1958 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


P.E.I. 

Man. 

_ 

Canada 

Nfld. 

N.S. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Sask. 

B.C. 

N.B. 

Alta. 

The  Labour  Force 

6,13-4 

118 

437 

1,735 

2,254 

1,035 

555 

666 

* 

51 

146 

171 

276 

20 

N  on-Agricultural . 

5,468 

116 

386 

1,589 

2,083 

759 

535 

4,613 

99 

338 

1,314 

1,658 

786 

418 

Agricultural . 

628 

* 

49 

141 

157 

260 

19 

N  on-Agricultural . 

3,985 

97 

289 

1, 173 

1,501 

526 

399 

1,521 

19 

99 

421 

596 

249 

137 

38 

* 

* 

* 

14 

16 

1,483 

19 

97 

416 

582 

233 

136 

6,134 

118 

437 

1,735 

2,254 

1 , 035 

555 

559 

15 

47 

206 

170 

86 

35 

770 

18 

55 

252 

259 

125 

61 

2,863 

53 

183 

797 

1,079 

477 

274 

1,715 

29 

131 

430 

659 

302 

164 

227 

* 

21 

50 

87 

45 

21 

Persons  with  J obs 

5,773 

92 

403 

1 , 605 

2,154 

1,001 

518 

4,300 

74 

306 

1,201 

1,574 

759 

386 

1,473 

18 

97 

404 

580 

242 

132 

652 

* 

48 

142 

167 

274 

19 

5,121 

90 

355 

1,463 

1,987 

727 

499 

4,663 

76 

318 

1 , 337 

1,829 

660 

443 

323 

120 

3,327 

60 

233 

964 

1,298 

449 

1,336 

16 

85 

373 

531 

211 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

361 

26 

34 

130 

100 

34 

37 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

5,301 

148 

450 

1,490 

1,771 

922 

214 

708 

520 

130 

390 

1,094 

40 

99 

279 

332 

4,207 

108 

351 

1,211 

1,439 

- . 

*  Less  than  10,000. 
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TABLE  A-2.— PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


Week  Ended 
November  15,  1958 

Week  Ended 
October  18,  1958 

Week  Ended 
November  16,  1957 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-time 

Work^) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-time 

WorkC) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-time 

Workp) 

Total  looking  for  work . 

387 

372 

340 

326 

321 

305 

Without  Jobs . 

361 

348 

313 

301 

296 

283 

Under  1  month . 

120 

— 

103 

— 

129 

— 

1 —  3  months . 

143 

— 

118 

— 

115 

— 

4 —  6  months . 

48 

— 

44 

— 

32 

— 

7 — 12  months . 

33 

— 

32 

— 

13 

— 

13 — 18  months . 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

19 — and  over . 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

Worked . 

26 

24 

27 

25 

25 

22 

1 — 14  hours . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

15 — 34  hours . 

18 

17 

19 

18 

19 

17 

(*)  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  those  in  the  “Total”  column. 
*  Less  than  10,000. 


TABLE  A-3.— DESTINATION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGION 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Period 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Y  ukon 
N.W.T. 

Canada 

Total 

Males 

1953  Total . 

1954  Total . 

1955  Total . 

1956  Total . 

1957  Total . 

1957  1st  nine  months . 

1958  1st  nine  months . 

4,049 

3,849 

3,067 

3,029 

5,092 

4,425 

2,768 

34,294 

28,419 

22,117 

31,396 

55,073 

47,005 

22,611 

90,120 

83,029 

57,563 

90,662 

147,097 

126,737 

50,559 

27,208 

26,638 

15,559 

17,957 

37,172 

32,680 

13,258 

13,197 

12,292 

11,640 

17,930 

37,730 

33,419 

10,935 

168,868 

154,227 

109,946 

164,857(i) 

282,164 

244,266 

100,131 

91,422 

84,531 

56,828 

89.541 

154,226 

138,221 

50,114 

(1)  Total  includes  3,883  whose  destination  is  not  specified. 


TABLE  A-4.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA  BY  OCCUPATIONS 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


1953  Total. . 

1954  Total. . 

1955  Total. . 

1956  Total. . 

1957  Total. . 

1957  1st  nine 

1958  1st  nine 


SPh 


§a 

i-i  o 
E-iQ 


"d 

G 

03 


£  "3 
O.S 
OIL 


M 

O 


E-  § 
si  M 
c.E; 
"G  SO 
S  % 


eSO 


.  10,021 

.  9,983 

.  8,563 

.  10,339 

.  17,256 

months.  14,882 
months .  6 , 882 


6,339 

6.775 

5.775 
9,492 

16,829 

14,831 

5,767 


1,855 

1,938 

1,190 

2,255 

5,254 

4,920 

1,053 


3,185 

2,735 

2,146 

3,823 

6,559 

5,850 

1,862 


13,766 

11,974 

9,588 

13,800 

17,574 

14,034 

8,889 


17,250 

10,920 

7,036 

7,500 

10,838 

9,897 

4,432 


879 

763 

514 

1,649 

2,693 

2,375 

442 


26,492 

25,699 

15,117 

29,264 

54,376 

50,055 

15,342 


10,380 

13,011 

7,687 

12,482 

19,471 

18,253 

7,451 


966 

578 

371 

435 

661 

578 

335 


91,133 

84,376 

57,987 

91,039 

151,511 

135,675 

52,455 
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B — Labour  Income 


Note:  The  estimates  of  labour  income  in  this  table  have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  recent  revisions  to  the 
National  Accounts.  Note  particularly  the  use  of  annual  totals  instead  of  monthly  averages,  and  the  introduction  of 
quarterly  instead  of  monthly  totals  for  some  industries.  Monthly  and  quarterly  figures  may  not  add  to  annual  totals 
because  of  rounding. 

TABLE  B-l.— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 


($  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Year  and 
Month 

Monthly  Totals 

Quarterly  Totals1 

Total1 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Tians- 

portation, 

Storage, 

and 

Communi¬ 

cation2 

Forestry 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Public 

Utilities 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services 

including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

1953 — Total. . .  . 

393 

3,954 

1,320 

297 

887 

194 

1,665 

2,757 

468 

12,110 

1954 — Total. . . . 

402 

3,903 

1,317 

310 

869 

204 

1,764 

3,010 

494 

12,432 

1955 — Total. .  . . 

430 

4,156 

1.392 

339 

911 

204 

1,874 

3,212 

539 

13,215 

1956 — Total  . . . 

483 

4,604 

1,537 

405 

1 , 102 

226 

2,072 

3,521 

530 

14,719 

1957— Total. . . . 

544 

4,821 

1,647 

371 

1,183 

252 

2,268 

3,926 

639 

15,825 

1957 — Nov. .  .  . 

46.2 

410.4 

140.6 

88.0 

290.4 

65.7 

592.5 

1.105.7 

163.6 

1,344.6 

Dec. . 

45.7 

386.1 

134.3 

1 ,  *-94 . 8 

46.0 

381.9 

103.3 

1,267.8 

Feb . 

46.5 

385.5 

132.2 

64.7 

229. 1 

65.2 

467.1 

1, 0.4.0 

163.5 

1 ’ 277. 1 

45.8 

389.8 

130.3 

1 , _  83 . 2 

43.9 

332.3 

134.6 

1,304.0 

May . 

44.9 

401.3 

141.0 

65.7 

289  1 

69.0 

585.4 

1,039.7 

168.4 

1,354.8 

404.9 

143.1 

1,384.5 

July . 

45.0 

402.1 

145.7 

1,382  1 

Aug . 

45.5 

399.8 

145.7 

75.7 

335.4 

71.1 

592.3 

1,080.5 

172.0 

1,385.6 

44  5 

404.0 

143.4 

1,405.3 

43.2 

400.0 

142.9 

1  j  389 . 8 

43.1 

401.7 

142.0 

1,385.5 

1  Quarterly  figures  are  entered  opposite  the  middle  month  of  the  quarter  but  represent  quarterly  totals. 

2  Includes  post  office  wages  and  salaries. 

3  Figures  in  this  column  are  for  total  labour  income,  Canada,  but  are  not  totals  of  the  figures  in  the  remaining  columns 
of  this  table,  as  figures  for  labour  income  in  Agriculture,  Fishing,  and  Trapping  are  not  shown.  (See  also  headnote.) 


C — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 

Tables  C-l  to  C-3  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  having  15  or  more  employees — At  September  1,  employers 
in  the  principal  non-agricultural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,728,511. 

TABLE  C-l. — EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  ANI)  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite1 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

1953 — Average . 

113.4 

151.5 

133.4 

% 

57.30 

113.3 

152.4 

134.2 

$ 

59.01 

1954 — Average . 

109.9 

151.3 

137. 1 

58.88 

107.7 

150.0 

138.6 

60 . 94 

1955 — Average . 

112,5 

160  1 

141.7 

60.87 

109.3 

158.4 

144. 1 

63 . 34 

1956— Average . 

120. 1 

180.5 

149  4 

64,18 

115,4 

175.5 

151.2 

66.47 

1957— Average . 

122.9 

194.5 

157.6 

67.70 

116.3 

185.4 

158.5 

69.68 

125.2 

201.3 

160.1 

68.79 

116.2 

188.4 

161.2 

70.86 

Dec.  1 . 

122.5 

198.2 

161.2 

69.24 

113,3 

185.9 

163.0 

71.69 

117.5 

182.2 

154  4 

66.35 

109.0 

170.8 

155.7 

68.47 

113.7 

183,9 

161.2 

69.25 

107.9 

176.9 

162,9 

71.61 

113.0 

185.0 

163.0 

70  02 

108.2 

178.5 

163.9 

72.08 

112.9 

185.3 

163.4 

70.20 

108.3 

180.4 

165.6 

/  z .  SO 

114.6 

188,3 

163.8 

70.35 

108.8 

181.6 

165.8 

72.92 

118.7 

196.3 

164.7 

70.76 

110.4 

185.6 

167  0 

73.42 

July  1  . 

121.3 

200.3 

164.6 

70.70 

112.0 

187.4 

166.2 

73.06 

122.0 

201.6 

164.7 

70  76 

111,8 

186  0 

165.2 

72.62 

121.8 

201.1 

164.5 

70  67 

111.5 

184.9 

164.7 

72.40 

121.9 

*01.8 

164.9 

70  85 

112.4 

187.2 

165.4 

72.73 

Nov.  1 . 

120.0 

199.0 

165.2 

70.99 

110.1 

184.9 

166.8 

73.32 

1  Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Ira.de,  (8J  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and 


recreational  service). 


TABLE  €-2.— AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 


(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 
Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.) 


Employment  Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Area 

Pay  period  preceding: 

Pay  period  preceding: 

Nov.  1 
1958 

Oct.  1 
1958 

Nov.  1 
1957 

Nov.  1 
1958 

Oct.  1 
1958 

Nov.  1 
1957 

(a)  Provinces 

Newfoundland . 

130.4 

132.3 

138.8 

62.03 

63.02 

61.42 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

126.4 

124.6 

126.2 

51.34 

50.78 

49.32 

Nova  Scotia . 

99.9 

99.7 

100.8 

57.90 

58.65 

56.79 

New  Brunswick . 

100.3 

102.7 

103.1 

58.37 

58.84 

57.65 

Quebec . 

120.6 

120.8 

126.0 

68.18 

68.18 

65.83 

Ontario . 

119.3 

122.2 

125.5 

73.83 

73.41 

71.78 

Manitoba . 

111.8 

112.7 

113.9 

67.86 

67.69 

64,38 

Saskatchewan . 

132.7 

135.9 

132.1 

68.54 

69.29 

66.37 

Alberta  (including  Northwest  Territories) . 

154.4 

159.5 

155.3 

73.85 

73.83 

70.19 

British  Columbia  (including  Yukon) . 

118.3 

120.5 

126.2 

77.08 

76.47 

74.62 

Canada . 

120  0 

121  9 

125.2 

70  99 

70.85 

68  79 

(b)  Metropolitan  Areas 

St.  John's . 

133.2 

135.2 

131.4 

51.38 

50.60 

49.53 

Sydney . 

91.8 

92,6 

93.1 

72.22 

74.84 

73.52 

Halifax . 

115.8 

114.2 

117.3 

57.22 

57.58 

54.15 

Saint  John . 

94,9 

92.6 

95.8 

55.77 

55.44 

52.01 

Quebec . 

110.9 

107.7 

113.8 

58.42 

59.47 

57.43 

Sherbrooke . 

100.5 

100.7 

106.6 

58.45 

57.69 

56.16 

Three  Rivers . 

116.8 

116.3 

118.8 

66.08 

66.04 

63.26 

Drummondville . 

76.8 

75.3 

76.2 

59.56 

59.57 

57.82 

Montreal . 

123.4 

123 . 7 

127.2 

69.80 

69.67 

66.77 

Ottawa — -Hull . 

125.5 

125.9 

122.9 

65,56 

65.40 

62.04 

Peterborough . 

98,2 

97.6 

103.9 

77.81 

78.54 

75.48 

Oshawa . 

166.2 

163.3 

172.3 

75.47 

86.05 

86.27 

Niagara  Falls . 

105.4 

117.9 

123.3 

75.87 

75.39 

76.85 

St.  Catharines . 

106.1 

113.6 

121.7 

78.30 

77.39 

78.40 

Toronto . 

132.0 

132,5 

133.4 

74.85 

74.51 

71.53 

Hamilton . 

96.6 

97.1 

114.5 

76.02 

75.93 

75.62 

Brantford . 

89.3 

88.0 

87.9 

68.89 

67.25 

64.32 

Galt . 

111.8 

112. 1 

114.6 

64.04 

64.01 

60.89 

Kitchener . 

118.7 

117.9 

118.7 

67.77 

66.84 

64.42 

Sudbury . 

49.2 

115.5 

145.1 

80.61 

52.42 

85.15 

London . 

123.2 

122,2 

122.0 

67.87 

67.36 

64.26 

Sarnia . 

124,8 

120.6 

139.2 

90.67 

89.67 

86.06 

Windsor . 

790 

80.6 

91.3 

78.55 

76.69 

76.31 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

148.8 

148.8 

138.0 

89.36 

87.85 

85.65 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur . 

115.1 

118.0 

125.5 

72.73 

72.33 

71.85 

Winnipeg . 

110.7 

110.8 

110.6 

64.74 

64.56 

61.29 

Regina . 

128.7 

127.2 

129.5 

64.59 

65.15 

63.06 

Saskatoon . 

138  1 

138.7 

137.1 

65.60 

65.92 

60.80 

Edmonton . 

187.3 

187.2 

187.2 

69.54 

70.26 

66.14 

Calgary . 

164.5 

165.4 

159.9 

68.47 

68.73 

65.62 

Vancouver . 

117  0 

117.6 

120.6 

75.43 

74.97 

72.17 

Victoria . 

117.5 

117.6 

123.6 

68.84 

68.20 

66.34 
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TABLE  C-3.  INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


SoxTbce:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Industry 

Employment  Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Pay  period  preceding: 

Pay  period  preceding: 

Nov.  1 
1958 

Oct.  1 
1958 

Nov.  1 
1957 

Nov.  1 
1958 

Oct.  1 
1958 

Nov.  1 
1957 

Mining . 

118  0 

125.1 

129  2 

87.74 

85.79 

85  61 

Metal  mining . 

125.9 

138.7 

139.6 

90.51 

85.99 

88.61 

Gold . 

75.1 

76.1 

76.9 

73.52 

72.43 

72  84 

Other  metal . 

173.2 

197.1 

198.1 

97.38 

90.87 

94.33 

F  uels . 

101.2 

101.2 

110.0 

86.96 

88.74 

84.69 

Coal . 

57.5 

56.9 

60.8 

70.98 

74.20 

70.28 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

272.0 

274.4 

289.6 

100.20 

100.54 

95.73 

Non-metal . 

132.7 

134.4 

140.4 

77.58 

78.22 

74.20 

Manufacturing . 

110  1 

112.4 

116.2 

73.32 

72  73 

70  80 

Food  and  beverages . 

119.8 

128.4 

116.9 

64.67 

63.08 

61.54 

Meat  products . 

136.6 

135.1 

128.4 

75.20 

73.55 

72.80 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables . 

119.5 

207.2 

122.9 

52.11 

53.22 

48.97 

Grain  mill  products . 

106.7 

107.1 

106.2 

73.30 

71.34 

68  36 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

110.6 

110.9 

110.4 

64.24 

63.62 

60  62 

Biscuits  and  crackers . 

97.1 

98.4 

99.8 

55.45 

55.59 

53  39 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . . 

112.6 

109.6 

115.7 

84.46 

82.75 

78  76 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

89.6 

90.3 

85.7 

70.08 

70.24 

66.47 

Rubber  products . 

101.1 

101.1 

109.9 

76.75 

76.40 

72.05 

Leather  products . . 

86.4 

88.2 

86.9 

49.72 

50.44 

47.61 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

91.0 

93.6 

89.6 

46.40 

47.71 

44.31 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

78.9 

78,7 

81.2 

59.50 

59.40 

57.37 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

76.2 

76.4 

77.4 

54.14 

54.69 

53,34 

Woollen  goods . 

59.9 

59.6 

66.6 

56.91 

57.13 

53.63 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

81.7 

80.9 

84.2 

66.37 

66.19 

64.16 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

92.8 

94.1 

94.9 

47.01 

45.96 

44.66 

Men’s  clothing . 

93.3 

95.1 

99.1 

45.40 

44,72 

43.81 

Women’s  clothing . 

99.1 

101.6 

95.7 

47.85 

46.44 

45.16 

Knit  goods . 

77.8 

78.0 

82.0 

47.21 

46.22 

44.83 

Wood  products . 

106.7 

109.2 

106,1 

64.48 

63.98 

60.97 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

108.9 

112.4 

105.2 

66.39 

65.55 

62.40 

Furniture . 

113.2 

112.7 

116.3 

63.07 

62,75 

60.06 

Other  wood  products . 

84.5 

87.6 

91.1 

56.52 

57.51 

55.49 

Paper  products . 

123.7 

125.0 

125.4 

85.14 

85.19 

82.39 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

122.7 

124.4 

125.4 

91.08 

91.13 

88.36 

Other  paper  products . 

126.0 

126.5 

125.2 

70.98 

70.91 

67.51 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

120.5 

120.1 

121.4 

79.45 

79.42 

75.45 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

98.6 

99.1 

111.1 

82.87 

82.89 

79.86 

Agriculture  implements . 

60.7 

59.3 

53.7 

81.84 

81.06 

77.81 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

161.0 

169.1 

178.9 

84.47 

85.11 

80.95 

Hardware  and  tools . 

93.7 

94.2 

96.0 

75.07 

74.83 

72.16 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

103.0 

104.5 

105.9 

74.42 

74.01 

69.83 

Iron  castings . 

94.5 

92.7 

107.1 

81.51 

80.55 

76.17 

Machinery  mfg . 

103.3 

103.9 

120.0 

79.27 

79.01 

76.00 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

85.3 

85.5 

119.4 

95.95 

95.30 

93.53 

Sheet  metal  products . 

105.3 

106.5 

107.5 

80.76 

84.48 

76.24 

Wire  and  wire  products . 

109.7 

113  0 

113.6 

83.63 

83.61 

81.69 

Transportation  equipment . 

119.0 

117.6 

138.6 

81.33 

83.04 

79.56 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

360.2 

366.3 

397.5 

88.37 

88.40 

82.76 

Motor  vehicles . 

102.2 

97.9 

118.8 

86.10 

89.91 

90.11 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

99.9 

101.4 

106.9 

78,60 

81.39 

76.93 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

68.3 

68.2 

88.3 

72.78 

72.90 

71.76 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

122.9 

114.2 

151.2 

74.20 

77,80 

72.78 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

108.8 

124.2 

134  0 

85.92 

78.70 

82,19 

Aluminum  products . 

135. 1 

136.8 

137.5 

82.22 

81.23 

77,63 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

106.6 

106.9 

107.0 

80.80 

79,59 

76.57 

Smelting  and  refining . 

107.8 

140.6 

163.1 

96.14 

80.92 

89.09 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

135.9 

136.6 

149,8 

79.44 

79.26 

76.01 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

140, 1 

142.7 

136,4 

78.44 

77.89 

74.50 

Clay  products . 

108.4 

109.8 

107.9 

71.86 

71.36 

69.61 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

135.5 

140.8 

134.2 

75.89 

75.52 

7  .20 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

138,2 

140.3 

137 . 5 

104.62 

104.02 

103  20 

Chemical  products . 

130,5 

131.6 

136.3 

84.15 

83.89 

80.94 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . 

118.9 

119.9 

120.0 

75.27 

74.68 

71.48 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

144.5 

148.2 

153  0 

95.13 

93.50 

91.98 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

124.5 

125.0 

116.8 

65.42 

65.49 

60.86 

Construction . 

137  3 

144  2 

148  6 

75.04 

76.25 

74  12 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

136.6 

142.2 

156.2 

81.89 

83.09 

80.97 

Building . 

141.9 

145  0 

155  9 

80.66 

80.87 

78.62 

General  engineering . 

114.3 

130.6 

157.4 

88.29 

93.41 

90.66 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

138.4 

147.3 

136.6 

64.21 

65.67 

61.60 

Service . 

135  6 

139  1 

132 .7 

48  62 

49  04 

46.55 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

125.1 

130.0 

124.4 

39.27 

38.51 

38.32 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

115.3 

116.2 

115.8 

43.47 

43.07 

42.48 

Other  service . 

191.3 

194.3 

180.7 

70.25 

70.26 

67.54 

Industrial  composite . 

120  0 

121.9 

125.2 

70  90 

70.85 

68.79 

67097-6—7 
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Tables  C-4  and  C-5  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-l  to  C-3. 
They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-l  to 
C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 

TABLE  C-L— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source:  Man-hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Nov.  1, 
1958 

Oct.  1, 
1958 

Nov.  1, 
1957 

Nov.  1, 
1958 

Oct.  1, 
1958 

Nov.  1, 
1957 

Newfoundland . 

36.7 

37.6 

38.8 

152.2 

149.1 

159.0 

Nova  Scotia . 

40.2 

40.5 

40.2 

146.5 

147.7 

143.7 

New  Brunswick . 

42.0 

42.4 

40.7 

144.0 

141.2 

146.3 

Quebec . 

41.7 

41.6 

41.2 

149.2 

148.9 

146.3 

Ontario . 

40.7 

40.7 

40.2 

173.1 

171.1 

171.8 

Manitoba . 

40.5 

40.1 

40.0 

157.5 

157.4 

152.1 

Saskatchewan . . . . . 

39.4 

39.4 

40.0 

178.4 

178.4 

172.2 

Alberta  (l) . 

40.6 

39.6 

39.7 

175.6 

174.4 

170.4 

British  Columbia  (2) . 

38.0 

37.7 

37.4 

202.5 

201.8 

195.0 

(!)  Includes  Northwest  Territories. 

(2)  Includes  Yukon  Territory. 

Note:— Information  on  hours  and  earnings  by  cities  is  obtainable  from  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics). 
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TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Souhce:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 

Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Pay  period  preceding: 

Pay  period  preceding: 

Pay  period  preceding: 

Nov. 

1958 

Oct. 

1958 

Nov.  1 
1957 

Nov.  : 
1958 

Oct. 

1958 

Nov.  1 
1957 

Nov.  : 
1958 

Oct.  ] 
1958 

Nov.  1 
1957 

Mining . 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

81  20 

42.6 

40.9 

42.7 

193.8 

195.2 

190.4 

82.56 

79.84 

Metal  mining . 

43.2 

40.0 

43.2 

201.3 

203.2 

197,9 

86.96 

81.28 

85  49 

Gold . 

43  5 

42,9 

43.5 

158.3 

158.6 

157.6 

68.86 

68.04 

68  56 

Other  metal . 

43.1 

38.9 

43.1 

220.7 

222.1 

213.5 

95.12 

86.40 

92  02 

F  uels . 

40.4 

41.2 

41.2 

186.1 

187.7 

181.6 

75.18 

77.33 

74  82 

Coal . 

40.2 

41.7 

40  9 

172.8 

174.9 

165.8 

69.47 

72.93 

67  81 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

41  0 

40.4 

41.8 

212,2 

213.7 

208.7 

87.00 

86.33 

87  24 

Non-metal . 

43.3 

44,4 

42.5 

173.7 

172.4 

169.6 

75.21 

76.55 

72  08 

Manufacturing . 

40.8 

40  7 

40.3 

165.4 

164.4 

162.9 

67.48 

66.91 

65  65 

Food  and  beverages . 

40.8 

41.8 

40.3 

145.3 

138.6 

139.2 

59.28 

57.93 

56  10 

Meat  products . 

41.3 

40.4 

40.5 

174.3 

173.8 

170.3 

71.99 

70.22 

68  07 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 

38.9 

47.5 

37.9 

114.2 

106.0 

110.3 

44.42 

50.35 

41  80 

Grain  mill  products . 

42.9 

41.7 

42.2 

162.5 

158.6 

153.0 

69.71 

66.14 

64  57 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

42.5 

42.2 

42.7 

136.8 

136.1 

127.5 

58.14 

57.43 

54  44 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

39.4 

39.5 

38.2 

39.4 

39.3 

39.0 

195.4 

162.8 

196,4 

163.6 

183.6 

156.3 

76.99 

64,31 

75.02 

64,46 

72.15 
60  96 

Rubber  products . 

41.5 

41,3 

40.8 

172,9 

172,9 

167.0 

71.75 

71.41 

68  14 

Leather  products . 

39.8 

40.8 

38.3 

114.8 

114.5 

112.6 

45.69 

46.72 

43  13 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

38.7 

40.4 

37.0 

109.6 

109.7 

108.4 

42.42 

44.32 

40  11 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

42.1 

42.2 

41.8 

126.4 

126.2 

123.2 

53.21 

53.26 

51  50 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

39.3 

40.2 

39.9 

125.3 

124.5 

121,7 

49.24 

50.05 

48  56 

Woollen  goods . 

43.6 

43.6 

41.6 

118.8 

119.0 

116.1 

51.80 

51.88 

48  30 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

43.8 

43.9 

44.0 

135.2 

134.7 

132.1 

59.22 

59.13 

58  12 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

38.8 

37.7 

37.6 

108.5 

108.3 

105.7 

41.20 

40.83 

39  74 

37.6 

37.0 

36.9 

110.3 

109.4 

107.6 

41.47 

40.48 

39  70 

37.0 

35.4 

35.4 

112.9 

113.7 

110.3 

41.77 

40,25 

39.05 

Knit  goods . 

42.0 

40  6 

39.8 

102.3 

102,9 

101.3 

42.97 

41.78 

40.32 

’Wood  products . 

42.2 

41.9 

40.7 

146.8 

146.3 

142.9 

61.95 

61.30 

58.16 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

41,5 

41.1 

39.6 

155.8 

154,9 

152,8 

64.66 

63.66 

60.51 

Furniture . 

43.8 

43.7 

42.9 

135.3 

135.0 

130.7 

59.26 

59.00 

56.07 

Other  wood  products . 

42,1 

42.7 

41,4 

124, 1 

125.5 

124.1 

52.25 

53.59 

51.38 

Paper  products . 

41  1 

41.2 

40,8 

193.3 

193.5 

188.8 

79.45 

79.72 

77.03 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

40.8 

41.0 

40  5 

20S.7 

208.4 

204.2 

85, 15 

85.44 

82.70 

Other  paper  products . 

41.9 

41.8 

41.5 

153.3 

154.0 

146.8 

64.23 

64.37 

60,92 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

39.7 

39.6 

39.6 

199.9 

199.4 

190  5 

79.36 

78.96 

75.44 

♦Iron  and  steel  products . 

41  0 

41.1 

40  8 

190,9 

191.1 

186.8 

78.27 

78.54 

76.21 

Agricultural  implements . 

39  9 

39  7 

39.1 

190.1 

189.4 

181.5 

75.85 

75.19 

70.97 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

40.6 

41.4 

41.4 

189.8 

189.4 

182,9 

77.06 

78,41 

75.72 

Hardware  and  tools . 

41.2 

41  1 

40  6 

168.1 

169.0 

164.9 

69,26 

69.46 

66.95 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

42.5 

42.5 

41.3 

166.5 

167.5 

160.1 

70.76 

71.19 

66.12 

Iron  castings . 

41.5 

41  5 

40.3 

187.3 

186.8 

179.8 

77.73 

77.52 

72.46 

Machinery  manufacturing . 

41.0 

40  9 

41.5 

179.9 

179  7 

173.7 

73.76 

73.50 

72,09 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

40  2 

40  2 

40.8 

226.8 

226.3 

221.7 

91  17 

90.97 

90.45 

Sheet  metal  products . 

40.6 

42.2 

40  3 

188  7 

193.5 

178.5 

76.61 

81.66 

71.94 

•Transportation  equipment . 

38  9 

40.0 

39.8 

191.5 

191.7 

188.1 

74,49 

76.68 

74.86 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

40.6 

40  8 

40  4 

196.7 

196  0 

188.4 

79.86 

79.97 

76.11 

Motor  vehicles . 

36.4 

38.8 

40.4 

210.7 

208.6 

209.2 

76.69 

80.94 

84.52 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

38.6 

40  4 

39.1 

186.9 

189.3 

184.4 

72.14 

76.48 

72.10 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

39.5 

39.5 

39.2 

179.1 

179.3 

179  0 

70  74 

70.82 

70.17 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

38  4 

40  3 

39.2 

187.2 

189.3 

182.2 

71  88 

76.29 

71.42 

*  Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

41.3 

36.5 

40.9 

190.3 

191.6 

189.0 

78  59 

69  93 

77,55 

Aluminum  products . 

42.8 

42,2 

41.9 

167.8 

166  6 

159  0 

71.82 

70.31 

66.62 

Brass  and  copper  products . . 

41.7 

41.2 

41.3 

183.3 

182.5 

175.2 

76.44 

75.19 

72.36 

Smelting  and  refining . 

40.6 

32,8 

40  6 

216.1 

215  5 

208.4 

87.74 

70  68 

84  61 

•Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

40  9 

40.7 

40.3 

172.4 

172.8 

166.7 

70.51 

70,33 

67.18 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment 

40.0 

40  4 

40  4 

191.8 

192  5 

188  4 

76.72 

77.77 

76.11 

Radios  and  radio  parts . 

41.2 

40.8 

38,9 

155.4 

154.8 

146  2 

64  02 

63.16 

56.87 

Batteries . 

42  3 

41.9 

41.7 

169  7 

169  1 

166.1 

71.78 

70.85 

69.26 

Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  appli- 

41.7 

41,2 

39  5 

174.3 

172,6 

171.4 

72.68 

71.11 

67.70 

Miscellaneous  electrical  products . 

40.8 

40.3 

40.9 

163.2 

163.2 

153  9 

66.59 

65.77 

62.95 

Wire  and  cable . 

40.6 

41.8 

41.7 

188.1 

190.6 

180.8 

76.37 

79.67 

75.39 

•Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

44.2 

44.3 

43.2 

169  6 

168.5 

163.2 

74.96 

74.65 

70.50 

Clay  products . 

43.3 

43.4 

42.7 

157.0 

155.8 

152.1 

67  98 

67.62 

64.95 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

43.0 

42.8 

42.0 

168  5 

170.3 

160.5 

72.46 

72,89 

67.41 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

40.7 

40  4 

41.3 

229.3 

229.5 

229.3 

93.33 

92.72 

94  70 

Chemical  products . 

41.2 

40.8 

40  8 

183.5 

183.2 

176  3 

75.60 

74.75 

71.93 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 

40.9 

40  0 

41.3 

140.5 

142.4 

135  6 

57.46 

56.96 

56.00 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

41.3 

40.6 

41.4 

211  1 

209.8 

204.5 

87.18 

85.18 

84.66 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

42.0 

41.9 

40.9 

137.6 

138.2 

131.3 

57.79 

57.91 

53.70 

40,9 

40.7 

40.6 

178.9 

179.0 

176.6 

73.17 

72,85 

71.70 

Non-durable  goods . 

40.6 

40.7 

40.0 

152.9 

151.0 

148  6 

62  08 

61.46 

59.44 

41.5 

42.7 

41.4 

176.7 

175.8 

177.0 

73.33 

75.07 

73.28 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

41.5 

42.4 

41.5 

192.1 

191.8 

191.9 

79.72 

81.32 

79.64 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

41.4 

43.1 

41.1 

149.6 

148.7 

144.6 

61.93 

64.09 

59.43 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

44.4 

44.6 

44.1 

169.6 

169.6 

160.5 

75.30 

75.64 

70.78 

39.5 

39.4 

39.4 

97.7 

96.7 

95.9 

38.59 

38,10 

37.78 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

39.4 

39.5 

39.4 

95.8 

94.4 

95  4 

37.75 

37.29 

37.59 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

40.2 

39.8 

39.9 

96.9 

97.1 

92.1 

38.95 

38.65 

36  75 

*  Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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TABLE  C-6.— EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  DBS 


Average 


Period 


Hours 
Worked 
Per  Week 


Monthly  Average  1949. 
Monthly  Average  1950 
Monthly  Average  1951 
Monthly  Average  1952 
Monthly  Average  1953 
Monthly  Average  1954 
Monthly  Average  1955 
Monthly  Average  1956 


Monthly  Average  1957. . . . 

Week  Preceding: 

November  1,1957.... 
December  1,1957.... 

January  1,1958.... 

February  1,  1958 - 

March  1,  1958. . . . 
April  1,1958.... 
May  1,1958.... 

June  1,  1958. . . . 

July  1,  1958. . . . 

August  1,1958.... 
September  1,  1958. . . . 
October  1,  1958. . . . 
November  1,  1958  f1) 


42.3 

42.3 
41.8 

41.5 

41.3 

40.6 
41.0 
41.1 

40.4 


40.3 

40.6 

40.3* 

39.9 

40.0 

40.4 

40.4 

40.7 

40.5 
40.3 

40.6 

40.7 

40.8 


Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1949  =  100) 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

Average 

RealWeekly 

Earnings 

cts. 

98.6 

$ 

41.71 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

103.6 

43.82 

105.1 

102.9 

102.1 

116.8 

48.82 

117.0 

113.7 

102.9 

129.2 

53.62 

128.6 

116.5 

110.4 

135.8 

56.09 

134.5 

115.5 

116.5 

140.8 

57.16 

137.0 

116.2 

117.9 

144.5 

59.25 

142.1 

116.4 

122.0 

151.5 

62.27 

149.8 

118.1 

126.8 

160.0 

64.71 

155.1 

121.9 

127.2 

162.9 

65.65 

157.4 

123.3 

127.7 

163.5 

66.38 

159.1 

123.1 

129.2 

165.8 

66.82* 

160.2 

123.4 

129.8 

164.3 

65.56 

157.2 

123.7 

127.1 

165.3 

66.12 

158.5 

124.3 

127.5 

165.8 

66.98 

160.6 

125.2 

128.3 

166.4 

67.23 

161.2 

125.1 

128.9 

167.2 

68,05 

163.2 

125.1 

130.5 

166.6 

67.47 

161.8 

124.7 

129.8 

165.9 

66.86 

160.3 

125.2 

128.0 

164.0 

66.58 

159.6 

125.6 

127.1 

164.4 

66.91 

160.4 

126.0 

127.3 

165.4 

67.48 

161.8 

126.3 

128.1 

Note:  Average  Heal  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average 
weekly  earnings  index.  (Average  1949  =  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  January  1,  1958  are  37.2  and  $61.68. 

(‘)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 


Tables  D-l  to  D-5  axe  biased  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting 
forms,  UIC  751;  statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757; 
inventory  of  registrations  and  vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and 
vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 

TABLE  D-l.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


(Source:  Form  TJ.I.C.  757) 


Period 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Registrations  for  Employment2 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

January 

1,  1953 . 

12,051 

12,143 

24,194 

254,660 

60,901 

315,561 

January 

1,  1954 . 

8,298 

9,121 

17,419 

354,965 

84,306 

439,271 

January 

1,  1955 . 

8,420 

7,776 

16,196 

371,959 

93,805 

465,764 

January 

1,  1956 . 

17,986 

12,111 

30,097 

312,066 

84,815 

396,881 

January 

1,  1957 . 

19,784 

13,440 

33,224 

343,956 

92,207 

436,163 

January 

1,  1958 . 

7,450 

7,270 

14,720 

596,104 

147,349 

743,453 

February  1,  1958 . 

6,822 

7,860 

14,682 

661,959 

167,510 

829,469 

March 

1,  1958 . 

7,389 

8,459 

15,848 

685,915 

171,175 

857,090 

April 

1,  1958 . 

9,730 

10,892 

20,622 

681,810 

171,022 

852,832 

May 

1,  1958 . 

17,323 

13,174 

30,497 

581,032 

165,375 

746,407 

June 

1,  1958 . 

15,172 

14,677 

29,849 

443,407 

156,591 

599,998 

July 

1,  1958 . 

11,011 

13,040 

24,051 

348,074 

155,231 

503,305 

August 

1,  1958 . 

11,505 

11,858 

23,363 

252,853 

119,157 

372,010 

September  1,  1958 . 

10,012 

13,446 

23,458 

237,319 

106,423 

343,742 

October 

1,  1958 . 

9,385 

11,430 

20,815 

228,426 

107,123 

335,549 

November  1,  1958 . 

7,319 

9,552 

16,871 

255,451 

115,711 

371,162 

December  1,  1958(‘) . 

11,579 

9,752 

21,331 

329,050 

126,341 

455,391 

January 

1,  1959  (>) . 

8,643 

8,549 

17,192 

562,257 

158,163 

720,420 

*  Current  Vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
f1)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 

(2)  From  December  1,  1958,  registration  figures  during  the  seasonal  benefit  period  do  not  include  claimants  for  fishing 
benefits.  As  figures  for  December  1,  1957  to  July  1,  1958  did  include  claimants  for  fishing  benefits,  they  have  been 
adjusted. 
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TABLE  D-2.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT 

NOVEMBER  28,  1958 (l) 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Change  from 

Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

October 
31,  1958 

November 
29,  1957 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping . 

237 

113 

350 

-  163 

+  75 

Forestry . 

537 

8 

545 

20 

+  309 

Mining,  Quarrying  and  Oil  Wells . 

228 

32 

260 

53 

-  324 

Metal  Mining . 

F  uels . 

137 

64 

15 

9 

152 

73 

—  10 
48 

—  89 

-  208 

Non-Metal  Mining . 

5 

0 

5 

—  1 

—  7 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

2 

0 

2 

0 

—  4 

Prospecting . 

20 

8 

28 

+  6 

—  16 

Manufacturing . 

1,656 

1,118 

2,774 

-  409 

188 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

167 

106 

273 

+  6 

+  64 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

2 

3 

5 

4 

—  13 

Rubber  Products . 

16 

9 

25 

-  23 

0 

Leather  Products . 

44 

70 

114 

-  20 

+  16 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

70 

71 

141 

+  6 

+  17 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

43 

420 

463 

-  134 

—  12 

Wood  Products . 

159 

36 

195 

—  35 

—  23 

Paper  Products . 

57 

32 

89 

-  6 

-  6 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries . 

89 

56 

145 

-  42 

-  14 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

343 

100 

443 

+  68 

—  56 

Transportation  Equipment . 

273 

30 

303 

92 

-  91 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

51 

17 

68 

—  35 

—  22 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

90 

58 

148 

T*  1 

-  120 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

56 

17 

73 

+  9 

+  22 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

23 

7 

30 

-  10 

-  2 

Chemical  Products . 

117 

37 

154 

-  21 

+  11 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

56 

49 

105 

-  77 

+  41 

Construction . 

870 

46 

916 

-  146 

-  31 

General  Contractors . 

521 

23 

544 

80 

35 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

349 

23 

372 

66 

+  4 

Transportation,  Storageand  Communication 

365 

159 

524 

+  40 

-  66 

T  ransportation . 

328 

67 

395 

+  123 

-  8 

Storage . 

14 

11 

25 

-  34 

+  1 

Communication . 

23 

81 

104 

-  49 

-  59 

Public  Utility  Operation  . 

41 

20 

61 

-  4 

-  63 

Trade . 

1,274 

1,940 

3,214 

+  202 

+  414 

Wholesale . 

385 

305 

690 

-  189 

+  151 

Retail . 

889 

1,635 

2,524 

+  391 

+  263 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate . 

469 

317 

786 

10 

-  53 

Service . 

6,074 

5,989 

12,063 

+  5,032 

-  4,204 

Community  or  Public  Srevice . 

136 

924 

1,060 

-  99 

-  323 

Government  Service . 

5,424 

965 

6,389 

+  5,590 

-  4,159 

Recreation  Service . 

51 

24 

75 

-  9 

50 

Business  Service . 

206 

253 

459 

26 

+  115 

Personal  Service . 

257 

3,823 

4,080 

-  424 

+  213 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

11,751 

9,742 

21,493 

+  4,469 

-  4,131 

C1)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-3.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  NOVEMBER  27,  1958 C1) 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies2 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  Managerial  Workers. . . . 

929 

794 

1,723 

6,983 

1,928 

8,911 

Clerical  Workers . 

5,071 

2,529 

7,600 

14,970 

44,382 

59,352 

Sales  Workers . 

1,037 

1,185 

2,222 

6,109 

13,682 

19,791 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service  Workers. 

406 

4,150 

4,556 

30,953 

22,642 

53,595 

4 

4 

1,753 

2 

1,755 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Forestry  (Ex.  log.). 

215 

35 

250 

3,767 

398 

4,165 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers . 

2,821 

745 

3,566 

150,939 

21,539 

172,478 

Food  and  kindred  products  (incl. 

tobacco) . 

51 

8 

59 

1,424 

515 

1,939 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

50 

565 

615 

3,807 

13,552 

17,359 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

550 

1 

551 

14,299 

159 

14,458 

Pulp,  paper  (incl.  printing) . 

39 

7 

46 

1,248 

497 

1,745 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

26 

41 

67 

1,155 

1,206 

2,361 

3 

3 

380 

33 

413 

Metalworking . 

238 

4 

242 

20,963 

935 

21,898 

Electrical . 

80 

9 

89 

3,257 

1,024 

4,281 

5 

5 

1,102 

109 

1,211 

80 

80 

2,161 

2,161 

608 

608 

37  j  954 

8 

37,962 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

320 

16 

336 

26,888 

147 

27,035 

Communications  and  public  utility. . . 

5 

5 

750 

8 

758 

Trade  and  service . 

93 

55 

148 

4,601 

2,004 

6,605 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

603 

31 

634 

22,691 

1,035 

23,726 

Foremen . 

38 

7 

45 

3,095 

296 

3,391 

Apprentices . 

32 

1 

33 

5,164 

11 

5,175 

Unskilled  Workers . 

1,096 

314 

1,410 

113,576 

21,768 

135,344 

Food  and  tobacco . 

54 

62 

116 

4,053 

5,386 

9,439 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

70 

3 

73 

12,869 

392 

13,261 

Metalworking . 

82 

12 

94 

8,241 

549 

8,790 

374 

374 

56,071 

1 

56,072 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

516 

237 

753 

32,342 

15,440 

47,782 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

11,579 

9,752 

21,331 

329,050 

120,341 

455,391 

C1)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  NOVEMBER  27,  1958 

(Soxjbce:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Newfoundland . 

Corner  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

St.  John’s . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

C  harlottetown . 

Summerside . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Spring  hill . 

Sydney . 

Truro. . . 

Yarmouth . 

New  Brunswick . 

Bathurst . 

Campbellton . 

Edmundston . 

Fredericton . 

Min  to . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 

Quebec . 

Alma . 

Asbestos . 

Beauharnois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . . . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummond  ville . 

Farnham . 

Forestville . 

Gasp6 . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

Jonquidre . 

Lachute . 

La  Malbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

L6  vis . 

Louiseville . 

Magog . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

M5gantic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue 

Ste.  Th6r&e . 

St.  Hyacinths . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

Sept  lies . 

Shawinigan . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 

Trois-Rivi  tires . 

Val  d'Or . 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 


l1) 

November 
27,  1958 

Previous 
Month 
October 
30,  1958 

Previous 

Year 

November 
28,  1957 

164 

330 

104 

6 

9 

5 

5 

17 

6 

153 

304 

93 

123 

109 

149 

82 

59 

133 

41 

50 

16 

1,124 

593 

846 

6 

6 

4 

26 

24 

6 

867 

384 

407 

83 

76 

29 

1 

1 

23 

56 

31 

70 

15 

7 

238 

18 

10 

16 

52 

54 

53 

570 

547 

746 

4 

7 

20 

47 

45 

27 

7 

14 

87 

90 

89 

17 

17 

3 

238 

213 

239 

6 

116 

125 

318 

29 

36 

5 

21 

11 

21 

4 

3 

4 

3,355 

3,348 

3,505 

31 

24 

44 

5 

1 

80 

21 

41 

23 

21 

15 

15 

207 

270 

59 

7 

5 

3 

98 

103 

51 

7 

2 

14 

19 

32 

42 

9 

6 

12 

14 

25 

82 

3 

4 

4 

21 

11 

36 

15 

55 

57 

44 

53 

39 

15 

23 

37 

17 

32 

8 

9 

14 

3 

70 

79 

23 

88 

62 

58 

20 

12 

24 

5 

3 

3 

4 

19 

4 

5 

4 

1 

3 

4 

10 

12 

6 

53 

1,388 

1,553 

1,474 

5 

7 

6 

10 

5 

6 

294 

316 

325 

76 

38 

67 

10 

7 

25 

75 

23 

1 

69 

24 

66 

52 

11 

62 

22 

30 

44 

33 

11 

29 

24 

45 

34 

37 

51 

34 

26 

29 

29 

65 

54 

65 

26 

10 

10 

135 

107 

105 

19 

18 

83 

19 

22 

45 

133 

105 

119 

3 

14 

19 

Registrations 


(>) 

November 
27,  1958 

Previous 
Month 
October 
30,  1958 

12,329 

8,222 

2,866 

2,410 

1,509 

986 

7,954 

4,826 

2,098 

1,256 

1,442 

869 

656 

387 

18,352 

13,813 

670 

462 

973 

731 

4,333 

3,826 

394 

262 

1,308 

894 

577 

345 

2,620 

1,899 

1,254 

713 

3,516 

2,824 

1,266 

829 

1,441 

1,028 

18,145 

12,655 

2,249 

855 

1,186 

901 

1,196 

702 

1,380 

1,082 

529 

501 

4,186 

3,049 

1,723 

1,068 

2,814 

2,497 

1,461 

982 

456 

340 

965 

678 

140,295 

111.359 

1,641 

1, 196 

658 

503 

967 

819 

845 

692 

1,267 

1,061 

672 

241 

1,639 

1,207 

746 

608 

1,668 

1,336 

870 

668 

1,009 

719 

580 

228 

1,669 

1,723 

2.693 

1,878 

2,794 

1,796 

1,946 

1,448 

571 

440 

903 

473 

938 

760 

2,909 

1,961 

876 

653 

541 

452 

543 

306 

1,488 

933 

642 

474 

592 

352 

950 

698 

55,118 

47,694 

791 

375 

401 

310 

10,302 

7,952 

2,372 

1,400 

2,403 

1,239 

855 

695 

1,953 

1,662 

824 

508 

805 

597 

1,532 

1,143 

1,539 

1,462 

1,777 

1,570 

1,971 

1,060 

1,264 

950 

3,860 

3,169 

4,158 

3,464 

3,698 

3,235 

1,406 

1,187 

3,930 

3,214 

1,641 

1,296 

Previous 

Year 

November 
28,  1957  (») 


11,574 

2,367 

1,476 

7,731 

1,888 

1,152 

736 

16,244 

724 

821 

4,303 

432 

1,495 

408 

1,867 

695 

2,650 

1,376 

1,473 

20,046 

2,010 

1,450 

1,350 

1,454 

650 

5,024 

1,818 

3,077 

1,700 

491 

1,022 

124,031 

1,592 

597 

855 

783 

1,369 

860 

1,565 

1,269 

1,681 

898 

648 

639 

1,484 

2,784 

2,986 

1,683 

567 

1,012 

716 

2,293 

827 
644 
793 

1,339 

828 
637 

1,552 

42,326 

939 

534 

9,997 

2,479 

2,849 

981 

3,006 

673 

662 

1,253 

1,429 

1,259 

1,200 

662 

3,240 

3,860 

1,384 

1,079 

3,882 

2,199 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  NOVEMBER  27,  1958 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Quebec— Cont’d. 

Valley  field . 

Victoria  ville . 

Ville  St.  Georges. 

Ontario . 

Arnprior . 

Barrie . 

Belleville . 

Braceb  ridge . 

Brampton . 

Brantford . 

Brock  ville . 

Carleton  Place. . . , 

Chatham . 

Cobourg . 

Collingwood . 

Cornwall . 

Fort  Erie . 

Fort  Frances . 

Fort  William . 

Galt . 

Gananoque . 

Goderich . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Hawkesbury . 

Ingersoll . 

Kapuskasing . 

Kenora . 

Kingston . 

Kirkland  Lake. . . 

Kitchener . 

Leamington . 

Lindsay . 

Listowel . 

London . 

Long  Branch . 

Midland . 

Napanee . 

Newmarket . 

Niagara  Falls . 

North  Bay . 

Oakville . 

Orillia . 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

Parry  Sound . 

Pembroke . 

Perth . 

Peterborough . 

Picton . 

Port  Arthur . 

Port  Colbome. . .  . 

Prescott . 

Renfrew. . . . 

St.  Catharines. . . . 

St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. . 

Simcoe . 

Sioux  Lookout. . . . 

Smiths  Falls . 

Stratford . 

Sturgeon  Falls. . . . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

Trenton . 

Walkerton . 

Wallaceburg . 

Welland . 

Weston . 

Windsor . 

Woodstock . 

Manitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 


Unfilled  Vacancies  (2) 

Registrations 

0) 

Previous 

Previous 

« 

Previous 

Previous 

Month 

Year 

Month 

November 

October 

November 

November 

October 

27,  1958 

30,  1958 

28,  1957 

27,  1958 

30,  1958 

28,  1957  (s) 

23 

17 

18 

2,017 

1,402 

1,536 

21 

13 

25 

1,573 

1,239 

2,092 

17 

26 

29 

1,488 

1,011 

1,709 

8,046 

6,598 

8,597 

150,617 

139,077 

140.096 

26 

34 

3 

259 

187 

344 

32 

22 

10 

1,070 

936 

937 

12 

21 

17 

1,542 

1,302 

1,349 

8S 

40 

43 

920 

640 

863 

27 

26 

4 

816 

684 

694 

52 

53 

59 

2,060 

2,045 

2,821 

25 

21 

10 

577 

436 

340 

2 

7 

5 

328 

159 

235 

40 

217 

129 

2,014 

1,573 

2,048 

6 

18 

2 

618 

576 

739 

19 

18 

5 

673 

534 

541 

54 

83 

150 

2,867 

2,376 

2,047 

5 

11 

710 

541 

501 

51 

20 

13 

483 

321 

575 

142 

63 

130 

2,382 

1,944 

1,650 

71 

89 

29 

1,240 

1,006 

1,525 

1 

3 

1 

280 

206 

299 

18 

13 

8 

340 

267 

537 

35 

77 

59 

1,201 

1,079 

1,457 

508 

500 

444 

13,595 

12,514 

11,600 

11 

15 

17 

702 

41S 

655 

21 

32 

24 

641 

610 

654 

39 

21 

15 

870 

838 

1,148 

9 

26 

12 

745 

422 

734 

84 

63 

78 

1,760 

1,477 

1,404 

20 

22 

30 

1,293 

880 

1,103 

99 

91 

75 

1,895 

1,711 

2,363 

23 

20 

19 

867 

825 

1,042 

1 

8 

3 

533 

598 

395 

15 

42 

22 

296 

205 

384 

872 

414 

1,159 

4, 181 

3,591 

4,143 

87 

117 

45 

3,027 

2,775 

2,697 

15 

13 

11 

801 

509 

699 

4 

5 

6 

502 

348 

529 

48 

91 

33 

938 

783 

764 

152 

44 

216 

2,348 

2,013 

2,025 

36 

11 

8 

1,653 

1,282 

1,607 

63 

45 

74 

699 

598 

603 

22 

24 

18 

877 

790 

804 

77 

41 

65 

3,023 

10,175 

3,190 

1,670 

711 

1,708 

5,134 

4,149 

4,392 

7 

8 

17 

1,342 

967 

1,513 

1 

2 

499 

328 

275 

45 

45 

94 

1,645 

1,229 

1,550 

21 

17 

22 

435 

335 

488 

37 

43 

31 

2,719 

2,429 

2,518 

11 

16 

14 

387 

264 

412 

209 

111 

83 

3,927 

3,095 

3,888 

6 

9 

10 

816 

752 

677 

12 

10 

17 

742 

542 

626 

2 

8 

10 

588 

426 

494 

74 

104 

141 

3,448 

3,065 

3,187 

59 

49 

31 

845 

773 

894 

78 

45 

74 

2,235 

2,022 

1,740 

223 

254 

281 

1,868 

1,615 

1,853 

22 

38 

29 

777 

615 

992 

9 

6 

2 

238 

145 

232 

14 

14 

4 

469 

354 

373 

39 

20 

11 

872 

690 

785 

3 

2 

4 

1,285 

831 

876 

197 

153 

359 

5,791 

5,066 

3,539 

28 

34 

78 

1,979 

1,488 

1,956 

2,024 

2,043 

1,942 

35,006 

32,955 

33,244 

44 

50 

56 

779 

572 

708 

29 

65 

21 

363 

255 

392 

1 

8 

591 

333 

565 

32 

14 

22 

1,962 

1,981 

2,138 

119 

112 

157 

2,166 

2,111 

1,808 

97 

106 

296 

9,393 

8,902 

9,622 

21 

41 

11 

690 

614 

914 

3,874 

1,416 

3,204 

19,591 

13,550 

18,748 

274 

123 

215 

1,519 

1,002 

1,577 

12 

23 

8 

1,205 

621 

1,010 

19 

32 

32 

253 

168 

253 

45 

28 

64 

844 

565 

832 

58 

16 

12 

358 

233 

212 

3,466 

1,194 

2,873 

15,412 

10,961 

14,864 
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TABLE  D-4. — UNFILLE D  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  NOVEMBER  27,  1958 


(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies  (2) 

Registrations 

Office 

(0 

Previous 

Previous 

0) 

Previous 

Previous 

Month 

Year 

Month 

V  ear 

November 

October 

November 

November 

October 

November 

27,  1958 

30,  1958 

28,  1957 

27,  1958 

30,  1958 

28,  195700 

737 

648 

623 

12,688 

7,910 

12, #41 

52 

26 

35 

384 

258 

329 

201 

126 

109 

1,106 

734 

1,007 

35 

45 

41 

1,078 

554 

1,072 

47 

65 

59 

1,651 

1,015 

1,603 

155 

135 

155 

3,062 

2,110 

2,916 

138 

140 

99 

2,797 

1,860 

2,597 

38 

28 

39 

552 

328 

565 

19 

19 

39 

331 

178 

295 

52 

64 

47 

1,727 

873 

1,657 

1,754 

2,  #41 

2,187 

23,539 

15,938 

22,221 

2 

3 

10 

585 

382 

349 

547 

623 

1,046 

7,439 

5,470 

6,689 

18 

37 

10 

273 

184 

298 

841 

1,051 

727 

10,904 

7,116 

10,676 

17 

14 

20 

474 

332 

454 

108 

125 

104 

2,018 

1,232 

1,652 

165 

106 

197 

939 

573 

980 

56 

82 

73 

907 

649 

1,123 

1,584 

35 

1,151 

32 

4,575 

27 

57,737 

47,382 

66,255 

1,770 

1,139 

1,656 

4 

5 

8 

1,017 

606 

1,398 

58 

19 

24 

709 

445 

649 

11 

22 

19 

1,029 

706 

897 

16 

13 

23 

744 

654 

728 

15 

8 

11 

1,122 

865 

1,314 

7 

9 

18 

1,043 

630 

1,231 

Kitimat . 

7 

1 

13 

417 

287 

576 

28 

20 

13 

990 

732 

1,120 

14 

1 

20 

1,433 

947 

1,587 

1,052 

6 

9 

13 

871 

472 

New  Westminster . 

267 

142 

150 

7,934 

6,789 

7,684 

Penticton . 

7 

12 

10 

1,016 

622 

1,000 

24 

18 

9 

1,022 

2,778 

598 

1,657 

2,947 

Prince  George . 

82 

40 

77 

2,218 

Prince  Rupert . 

20 

13 

36 

1,659 

1,381 

1,469 

4 

3 

267 

159 

330 

803 

Trail . 

20 

32 

8 

792 

448 

Vancouver . 

655 

609 

3,914 

24,919 

22,648 

32,197 

19 

5 

17 

1,479 

4,225 

501 

455,391 

329,050 

126,341 

767 

3,882 

387 

371,162 

255,451 

115,711 

1,453 

4,061 

446 

433,744 

326,568 

107,176 

266 

119 

147 

19 

19 

18 

Canada . 

21,331 

16,871 

7,319 

9,552 

24,536 

13,327 

11,209 

11,579 

9,752 

0)  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 

(3)  During  the  seasonal  benefit  period  this  year,  registrations  do  not  include  claimants  for  fishing  benefits.  Regi¬ 
strations  for  November  28,  1957,  did  include  them,  and  therefore  have  been  adjusted  to  make  them  comparable  with 
current  figures. 


TABLE  D-5.— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 
1953—1958 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1957  (11  months) . 

1958  (11  months) . 

993,406 

861,588 

953,576 

1,046,979 

877,704 

815,980 

768,497 

661,167 

545,452 

642,726 

748,464 

586,780 

547,511 

501,640 

332,239 

316,136 

310,850 

298,515 

290,924 

268,469 

266,857 

76,913 

67,893 

67,619 

68,522 

59,412 

55,086 

50,898 

259,874 

209,394 

222,370 

252,783 

215,335 

200,556 

183,798 

342,678 

277,417 

343,456 

379,085 

309,077 

288,873 

263,560 

201,670 

175,199 

178,015 

210,189 

185,962 

172,650 

163,780 

112,271 

131,685 

142,116 

136,400 

107,918 

98,815 

106,461 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l.— BENEFICIARIES  AND  BENEFIT  PAAMENTS  BY  PROVINCE, 

NOVEMBER  1958 

Soubce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Estimated 
Average 
Number  of 
Beneficiaries 
Per  Week 
(in  thousands) 

Number 
Commencing 
Benefit  on 
Initial  and 
Renewal 
Claims 

Weeks 

Paid 

Amount 

of 

Benefit 

Paid 

$ 

Newfoundland . 

6  0 

22,664 

3,131 

44,331 

36,454 

327,672 

357,177 

34,810 

19,558 

37,634 

114,142 

489,640 

57,765 

868,794 

723,968 

6,874,190 

7,606,021 

758,916 

421,044 

831,292 

2,503,058 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

0  8 

Nova  Scotia . 

11.7 

New  Brunswick . 

9.6 

Quebec . 

86.2 

Ontario . 

94  0 

Manitoba . 

9.2 

Saskatchewan . 

5.1 

Alberta . 

9.9 

British  Columbia . 

30.0 

Total,  Canada,  November  1958 . 

262.5 

997,573 

970,917 

909,783 

21,134,688 

20,273,443 

18,989,040 

Total,  Canada,  October  1958 . 

220.7 

227.4 

TABLE  E-2.— CLAIMANTS*  HAVING  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  IN  THE  “LIVE 
FILE”  ON  THE  LAST  WORKING  DAY  OI  THE  MONTH,  BV  DURATION,  AND  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  PERCENTAGE  POSTAL,  BY  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  NOVEMBER  28,  1958 


Sotjhce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

claimants 

Duration  on 

the  Register  (weeks) 

Percent¬ 

age 

Postal 

Nov. 

29,  1957 
Total 
claimants 

2  or 
Less 

3-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-16 

17-20 

Over 

20 

CANADA . 

Male . 

Female . 

419,233 

311,585 

107,648 

Not  Available 

34.0 

36.2 

27.5 

403,273 

313,702 

89,571 

Excluding  T . 

369,551 

155,246 

44,889 

56,897 

34,649 

21,611 

14,953 

41,306 

33.5 

355,666 

Prairie  M . 

273,373 

126,046 

34,708 

41,199 

23,279 

13,801 

9,196 

25,144 

35.5 

275,308 

Provinces  F . 

96,178 

29,200 

10,181 

15,698 

11,370 

7,810 

5,757 

16,162 

27.9 

80,358 

Newfoundland . 

13,714 

7,171 

1,576 

1,823 

1,088 

684 

331 

1,041 

74.7 

11,982 

Male . 

12,618 

6,867 

1,452 

1,672 

956 

602 

252 

817 

76.8 

11,240 

Female . 

1,096 

304 

124 

151 

132 

82 

79 

224 

51.0 

742 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . . 

2,560 

1,755 

197 

199 

122 

74 

66 

147 

77.5 

1,605 

Male . 

2,011 

1,476 

158 

129 

76 

41 

35 

96 

81.2 

1,310 

Female . 

549 

279 

39 

70 

46 

33 

31 

51 

64,3 

295 

Nova  Scotia . 

19,123 

7,915 

2,507 

2,612 

1,573 

1,017 

828 

2,671 

42,6 

16,697 

Male . 

15,722 

6,971 

2,191 

2,097 

1,102 

740 

592 

2,029 

44.1 

14,344 

Female . 

3,401 

944 

316 

515 

471 

277 

236 

642 

35.4 

2,353 

New  Brunswick . 

18,017 

8,793 

2,289 

2,674 

1,274 

921 

549 

1,517 

62.0 

19,602 

Male . 

14,382 

7,411 

1,869 

2,104 

929 

663 

337 

1,069 

64.3 

16,589 

Female . 

3,635 

1,382 

420 

570 

345 

258 

212 

448 

53.2 

3,013 

Quebec . 

134,153 

56,239 

16,772 

20,494 

12,735 

8,394 

5,840 

13,679 

31.4 

121,802 

Male . 

99,361 

45,175 

13,029 

15,032 

8,789 

5,581 

3,718 

8,037 

34.0 

93,921 

Female . 

34,792 

11,064 

3,743 

5,462 

3,946 

2,813 

2,122 

5,642 

24.2 

27,881 

131,485 

51,314 

15,352 

21,223 

13,507 

7,728 

5,337 

17,024 

26.4 

126,007 

Male . 

91,549 

39,802 

11,195 

14,661 

8,688 

4,516 

2,951 

9,736 

26.4 

91,082 

Female . 

39,936 

11,512 

4,157 

6,562 

4,819 

3,212 

2,386 

7,288 

26.6 

34,925 

Manitoba . 

16,787 

31.7 

15,879 

Male . 

12,526 

36.6 

12,162 

Female . 

4,261 

17.4 

3,717 

Saskatchewan . 

11,193 

51.6 

10,643 

8,823 

Not  Available 

56.4 

8,798 

Female . 

2,370 

33.8 

1,845 

21,702 

34.1 

21,085 

16,863 

36.8 

17,434 

Female . 

4,839 

24.8 

3,651 

50,499 

22,059 

6,196 

7,872 

4,350 

2,793 

2,002 

5,227 

30.7 

57,971 

37,730 

18,344 

4,814 

5,504 

2,739 

1,658 

1,311 

3,360 

31.1 

46,822 

Female . 

12,769 

3,715 

1,382 

2,368 

1,611 

1,135 

691 

1,867 

29.5 

11,149 

*  Includes  4,458  seasonal  benefit  claimants. 
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T4BLE  E-3.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCE, 

NOVEMBER,  1958 

Soubce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Claims  filed  at 
Local  Offices 


Disposal  of  Claims  and  Claims  Pending 
at  End  of  Month 


Province 

Total* 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

off 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

10,758 

7,867 

2,891 

6,176 

4,663 

1,513 

5,973 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

1,952 

1,671 

281 

1,028 

817 

211 

1,061 

Nova  Scotia . 

10,948 

6,818 

4,130 

8,623 

6,621 

2,002 

3,978 

New  Brunswick . 

11,356 

8,910 

2,446 

8,112 

5,730 

2,382 

4,761 

Quebec . 

73,850 

49,325 

24,525 

62,505 

48,512 

13,993 

23,941 

Ontario . 

73,737 

47,638 

26,099 

66,343 

50,498 

15,845 

23,077 

Manitoba . 

10,232 

6,835 

3,397 

8,065 

6,129 

1,936 

3,921 

Saskatchewan . 

7,584 

5,548 

2,036 

5,349 

3,843 

1,506 

3,373 

Alberta . 

14,443 

9,388 

5,055 

10,362 

7,797 

2,565 

7,154 

British  Columbia . 

31,708 

20,223 

11,485 

25,494 

18,320 

7,174 

11,575 

Total,  Canada,  November  1958 
Total,  Canada,  October  1958 
Total,  Canada,  November  1957 

246,568 

191,215 

249,108 

164,223 

110,725 

156,256 

82,345 

80,490 

92,852 

202,057 

185,160 

217,608 

152,930 

136,929 

169,446 

49,127 

48,231 

48,162 

88,814 

44,303 

78,530 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  24,669. 

t  In  addition,  24,943  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  2,345  were  special  requests  not  granted  and  2,018 
were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  4,180  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-L— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT. 

Souece:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Beginning  of  Month  of: 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants 

1958 — November . 

3,958,800 

3,907,000 

3,919,000 

3,931,000 

4,055,000 

4,059,000 

4,107,000 

4,205,000 

4,216,000 

4,208,000 

4,236,000 

4,037,000 

3,980,000 

3,635,300 

3,624,400 

3.624.400 
3,630,200 

3.609.500 
3,507,900 

3.384.700 

3.345.400 

3.346.700 

3.373.500 

3  401  snn 

323.500 
282,600 
294,600 
300,800 

445.500 

October . 

September . 

August . 

July . 

June . 

May . 

722,300 

April . 

March . 

February . 

January . 

1957 — December . . 

3,633,700 

November . 
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F — Prices 

TABLE  F-l. — TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  T1IE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

operation 

Other 
Commodi¬ 
ties  and 
Services 

1954 — Year . 

116.2 

112.2 

126.5 

109.4 

117.4 

117.4 

1955 — Year . 

116.4 

112.1 

129.4 

108.0 

116.4 

118.1 

1956 — Year . 

118.1 

113.4 

132.5 

108.6 

117.1 

120.9 

1957 — Year . 

121.9 

118.6 

134.9 

108.5 

119.6 

126.1 

1958 — Year . 

125.1 

122.1 

138.4 

109.7 

121.0 

130.9 

1958 — January . 

123.4 

119.4 

136.6 

108.8 

120.8 

129.1 

February . 

123.7 

119.9 

136.9 

108.8 

120.8 

129.5 

March . 

124.3 

121.3 

137.1 

109.5 

121.1 

129.6 

April . 

125.2 

123.4 

137.6 

109.8 

121.3 

130.1 

May . 

125.1 

122.7 

137.9 

110.0 

120.7 

130.6 

June . 

125.1 

122.7 

138.3 

109.7 

120.6 

130.7 

July . 

124.7 

121.4 

138.4 

109.9 

120.6 

130.4 

August . 

125.2 

122.6 

139.1 

109.6 

120.5 

130.6 

September . 

125.6 

122.9 

139.4 

109.5 

120.8 

131.5 

October . 

126.0 

123.4 

139.6 

109.9 

121.3 

131.8 

November . 

126.3 

123.2 

139.8 

110.4 

121.5 

133.1 

December . 

126.2 

122.2 

139.9 

110.5 

122.0 

133.4 

1959 — January . 

126.1 

122.3 

140.2 

109.2 

121.8 

133.4 

TABLE  F-2.— CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  DECEMBER  1958 

(1949  =  100) 


Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

House¬ 

hold 

Operation 

Other 

Commo¬ 

dities 

and 

Services 

December 

1957 

November 

1958 

December 

1958 

(!)  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

109.8 

112,6 

112.6 

109.5 

114.2 

103.3 

108.7 

124.0 

121.1 

124,3 

124.3 

117.7 

132.2 

116.7 

126.5 

132.7 

123.4 

126.7 

126.7 

120.8 

135.4 

117.3 

122,7 

138.7 

123.4 

127.2 

126.9 

127.1 

143.0 

107.9 

119.2 

133.2 

124.2 

126  5 

126.5 

120.8 

146.6 

113.1 

120.4 

133.4 

126.1 

129,4 

129.1 

120.7 

154.0 

113.7 

122,5 

136.3 

121.6 

123.8 

124.0 

121,8 

131.1 

116.9 

118.2 

130.5 

Saskatoon — Regina . 

120.1 

123.0 

122.7 

120.2 

122.2 

118.9 

123.6 

127.0 

Edmonton — Calgary . 

120.0 

122.7 

122.5 

119.1 

125.2 

115.8 

121.2 

130. 1 

Vancouver . 

123.9 

127.5 

127.8 

124.4 

137.9 

114.8 

128.9 

133.7 

N.B.  Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  prices  over  time  in  each  city  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
actual  levels  of  prices  as  between  cities. 

(')  St.  John’s  index  on  the  base  June  1951  =  100. 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 

TABLE  G-l.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  JANUARY-DECEMBER  1957-1958  (a) 

Preliminary,  subject  to  revision 


Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Workers  on  Strike 
or  Locked  Out 

Time  Loss 

Month 

Beginning 

During 

Month 

Total 

During 

Month 

In 

Stoppages 

Beginning 

During 

Month 

In  All 
Stoppages 
During 
Month 

In 

Man-Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Estimated 

Working 

Time 

1958 

January  . 

23(b) 

23 

9.364(b) 

9,364 

169,880 

0.18 

19 

31 

6,506 

13,921 

63,400 

0.07 

March . 

26 

39 

13,173 

15,196 

132,325 

0.14 

April . 

23 

32 

5,983 

11,964 

122,470 

0.13 

May . 

19 

33 

6,165 

8,238 

71,620 

0.07 

June . 

21 

40 

3,229 

7,845 

106,435 

0.11 

July . 

26 

46 

2,089 

6,078 

84,330 

0.08 

August . 

25 

54 

15,530 

18,495 

255,360 

0.25 

September . 

26 

56 

32,400 

48,444 

491,280 

0.49 

October . 

19 

4S 

3,552 

41,537 

857,390 

0.85 

November . 

28 

49 

6,233 

26,898 

281,525 

0.28 

December . 

5 

31 

3,273 

18,129 

243, 105 

0.24 

Cumulative  Totals . 

260 

107,497 

2,879,120 

0.24 

1957 

January . 

24(b) 

24 

7.477(b) 

7,477 

52,680 

0.06 

February . 

17 

27 

5,797 

8,080 

49,130 

0.05 

March . 

32 

45 

6,585 

9,912 

71,430 

0.08 

April . 

15 

31 

6,158 

8,022 

51,820 

0.06 

May . 

30 

40 

14,051 

15,393 

144,700 

0.15 

June . 

22 

45 

7,519 

18,520 

221,850 

0.22 

July . 

12 

34 

2,481 

16,298 

237,740 

0.24 

August . 

25 

42 

7,044 

14,532 

187,450 

0.19 

September . 

28 

49 

11,031 

20,650 

190,045 

0.18 

October . 

22 

48 

9,337 

14,107 

128,275 

0.13 

November . 

16 

38 

8,493 

12,321 

119,125 

0.11 

December . 

2 

18 

225 

7,327 

152,935 

0.15 

Cumulative  Totals . 

245 

86,198 

1,607,180 

0.14 

(a)  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout  or  an  industrial  condition  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded 
together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the  Department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or 
more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Strikes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less 
than  six  employees  are  not  included  in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate 
record  of  such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department.  The  records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions  of 
strikes  of  importance.  Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  for  a  short  period  of  time  is 
frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 

(b)  Strikes  unconcluded  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 
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(Preliminary,  subject  to  revision) 
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(a)  In  this  table  the  date  began  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date  of  conclusion  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

(b)  64  indirectly  affected;  (c)  185  indirectly  affected;  (d)  71  indirectly  affected. 


CURRENT  MANPOWER  AND  LABOUR 
RELATIONS  REVIEW 


ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH  MARCH  15,  1959 

Current  Manpower  Situation 

Employment  in  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  reflected  the  general 
upswing  in  economic  activity  that  has  been  apparent  since  the  third  quarter 
of  last  year.  After  allowing  for  seasonal  influences,  employment  in  these  two 
months  showed  a  rise  of  more  than  100,000  and  in  February  was  more  than 
50,000  higher  than  in  September  1957,  the  pre-recession  peak.  Employment 
gains  were  more  marked  in  Ontario  and  the  western  provinces  than  in  the 
eastern  regions. 

The  strengthening  demand  for  labour  has  been  reflected  in  the  number 
of  vacancies  registered  with  the  National  Employment  Service.  Vacancies 
reported  are  an  imperfect  measure  of  total  labour  demand,  since  all  employers 
do  not  make  use  of  NES  services.  They  are,  nevertheless,  a  sensitive  indication 
of  trend.  Some  22,000  job  vacancies  were  on  file  at  mid-March,  28  per  cent 
more  than  a  year  earlier.  Clerical,  construction  and  metal  workers  were  in 
greatest  demand.  The  gain  over  the  year  was  close  to  40  per  cent  in  Ontario, 
more  than  30  per  cent  in  the  two  western  regions  and  22  per  cent  in  Quebec. 
In  the  Atlantic  region  job  vacancies  were  slightly  lower  than  last  year,  reflecting, 
for  the  most  part,  difficulties  in  coal,  iron  ore  mining  and  forestry. 

Unemployment  in  Canada  was  still  substantial  in  February  but  had 
dropped  below  the  year-earlier  level  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  two  years. 
Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  numbered  537,000  at  mid-month,  repre¬ 
senting  8.8  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  compared  with  9.4  per  cent  a  year 
ago.  The  number  on  temporary  layoff  was  also  down  moderately  from  last 
year;  those  on  short-time  were  estimated  at  51,000,  down  from  70,000  last 
year.  The  duration  of  unemployment  was  still  somewhat  greater  than  a  year 
ago.  This  February,  36  per  cent  of  the  total  had  been  seeking  work  for  four 
months  or  more  against  30  per  cent  last  year.  Twelve  per  cent  had  been  seeking 
work  for  seven  months  or  more  against  7  per  cent  last  year. 

One  of  the  notable  developments  of  the  month  was  an  unusually  early 
rise  in  agricultural  employment.  Farm  employment  does  not  usually  change 
much  in  the  early  months  of  the  year;  but  the  seasonal  decline  almost  always 
continues  until  March.  This  year  the  hiring  of  farm  workers  was  reported  to 
be  already  underway  in  parts  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  between  January  and  February  there  was  virtual  stability  in  total  farm 
employment,  whereas  in  the  past  five  years  it  has  declined  by  an  average  of 
16,000  in  this  period. 
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The  recovery  has  been  fairly  widespread  in  other  industries.  Among  the 
broad  industry  groups,  only  mining  has  shown  a  tendency  to  lag  behind  the 
general  upturn,  and  in  the  majority  (forestry  and  mining  are  the  only  excep¬ 
tions)  employment  has  passed  the  previous  high  for  this  time  of  year.  In 
construction,  estimated  employment  in  February  was  at  a  new  high  for  this 
time  of  year.  Forestry  was  above  last  year’s  record  low  but  was  still  well 
down  from  previous  years.  The  general  upswing  in  the  goods-producing 
industries  has  been  strongly  supported  by  increases  in  manpower  requirements 
in  distribution  and  services.  These  industries  were  only  lightly  affected  by  the 
recession.  In  fact,  employment  expansion  in  the  service  industries  during  1958 
exceeded  the  high  rate  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  service  industry  now 
accounts  for  22  per  cent  of  employment  in  all  industries  compared  with  20 
per  cent  in  1955. 

The  improvement  has  been  far  from  uniform  within  many  of  the  broad 
groups.  This  is  particularly  true  in  manufacturing,  which  accounts  for  more 
than  one  quarter  of  total  employment.  Since  the  third  quarter  of  last  year, 
employment  trends  in  most  manufacturing  industries  have  been  at  best  hori¬ 
zontal  or  moderately  upward.  In  motor  vehicle  production  they  have  risen 
sharply;  but  they  have  declined  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  transportation 
equipment,  industrial  machinery  and  structural  steel.  The  net  result  of  these 
varying  trends  has  been  a  full  recovery  of  employment  to  a  level  some  15,000 
above  the  previous  high  for  this  time  of  year. 

Rising  production  in  many  manufacturing  industries  reflects  the  influence 
of  increasing  motor  vehicle  production.  With  the  introduction  of  new  models 
last  fall,  motor  vehicle  sales  increased  over  a  year  earlier  by  more  than  25 
per  cent.  The  margin  fell  off  in  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  but  was 
expected  to  rise  again  in  March.  Total  output  in  the  first  three  weeks  of 
March  was  about  20  per  cent  above  last  year,  and  close  to  capacity.  In  the 
main  automobile  manufacturing  centres  most,  though  not  all,  automobile 
workers  had  been  recalled  by  the  end  of  February. 

An  upturn  of  more  moderate  proportions  has  also  been  apparent  in  the 
textile  industry.  Although  improvement  was  observable  by  the  end  of  the 
year  in  the  numbers  employed,  the  work  week  in  both  textile  and  clothing 
manufacturing  was  four  fifths  of  an  hour  longer  than  in  1957. 

Despite  a  conspicuous  lack  of  new  large  scale  projects,  construction  activity 
has  been  maintained  at  a  higher  level  than  last  winter.  Last  fall  total  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  industry  fell  far  short  of  the  1957  seasonal  peak.  However,  the 
decline  during  the  winter  months  was  unusually  mild,  so  that  in  February 
estimated  employment  was  at  a  record  level  for  the  time  of  year.  The  sustained 
labour  demand  this  winter  is  attributable  in  large  part  to  the  record  level  of 
housebuilding  activity.  The  number  of  new  housing  units  started  to  drop  in 
February,  since  direct  loans  to  builders  by  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  were  no  longer  available.  Owing  to  the  upsurge  in  earlier  months, 
however,  the  volume  of  work  under  construction  remained  greater  than  it 
has  ever  been  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  municipal  winter  works  incentive  program  of  the  federal  Government 
has  also  been  responsible  for  a  considerable  increase  in  construction  employ¬ 
ment  this  winter.  At  mid-March,  expenditure  on  approved  projects  was 
estimated  to  be  $53,000,000  for  the  winter  months,  resulting  in  the  hiring  of 
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an  estimated  32,000  workers  during  the  period  December  to  April.  Projects 
in  Ontaiio  accounted  for  almost  one  third  of  the  total  employment  content, 
with  the  remainder  distributed  among  the  other  provinces. 

Forest  Products  Industries 

Logging 

Logging  is  carried  out  extensively  in  four  of  the  five  regions  in  Canada 
and  in  past  years  has  provided  employment  for  upwards  of  140,000 
workers  during  the  busy  season.  Average  employment  this  winter  was  estimated 
at  106,000,  which  was  15  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  same  period  last  year 
but  still  considerably  lower  than  in  winters  prior  to  1958.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  logging  employment  remained  at  an  unusually  low  level  for  more  than 
a  year  before  the  recent  upturn  in  economic  activity. 

The  revival  of  activity  in  the  logging  industry  occurred  largely  in  response 
to  increasing  demands  for  lumber,  plywood,  and  other  types  of  wood  products. 
Industries  processing  these  products  normally  consume  about  half  of  the 
timber  cut  and  used  in  Canada.  Pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  accounts  for 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  the  remainder  is  used  for  fuel  and 
local  miscellaneous  purposes. 

British  Columbia  contributes  about  one  third  of  the  total  timber  cut, 
Quebec  nearly  30  per  cent,  Ontario  about  15  per  cent,  and  the  Atlantic 
provinces  about  13  per  cent.  However,  production  in  each  of  these  areas 
has  become  quite  specialized.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  Canadian  lumber  produc¬ 
tion  is  carried  out  in  British  Columbia  and  about  40  per  cent  of  pulp  and 
paper  production  in  Quebec. 

Since  the  upturn  in  demand  was  largely  confined  to  lumber,  much  of  the 
improvement  in  logging  employment  was  concentrated  in  British  Columbia. 
Logging  employment  east  of  the  Rockies  was  retarded  by  the  continued  low 
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level  of  pulpwood  consumption  and  high  inventories.  Pulp  and  paper  manufac¬ 
turing  has  shown  some  strength  in  recent  months,  but  the  increase  in  pulpwood 
consumption  was  met  from  existing  stocks.  Stocks  of  pulpwood  were  still 
quite  heavy  in  most  areas  at  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Logging  employment  this  year  is  expected  to  be  only  slightly  above 
the  reduced  level  of  1957-58.  Changes  in  the  structure  and  deployment  of 
the  logging  labour  force  which  were  in  evidence  last  year  are  likely  to  persist. 
For  one  thing,  the  trend  towards  a  full-time  occupation  in  logging  can  be 
expected  to  continue.  Further  increases  in  mechanization  can  also  be  expected. 

Manufacturing 

The  forest  products  industries  have  shown  increasing  activity  since  mid- 
1958,  reversing  the  earlier  downward  trend  which  had  been  in  evidence  since 
the  beginning  of  1957.  Firmer  demands  for  lumber,  plywood,  veneer,  newsprint 
and  pulps  resulted  in  sizeable  employment  gains  in  both  wood  products  and 
paper  products  industries.  In  January  1959,  pulp  and  paper  mill  employment 
was  about  8  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  before,  although  still  below  January 
1957.  Saw  and  planing  mills  showed  a  similarly  sharp  employment  gain  of 
7.5  per  cent. 

In  both  the  paper  products  and  wood  products  industries  increases  in 
production  occurred  well  in  advance  of  increases  in  employment.  The  output 
of  paper  products  (seasonally  adjusted)  showed  a  rise  of  6  per  cent  between 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1957  and  the  third  quarter  of  1958,  a  period  during 
which  employment  was  flattening  out  and  short  time  was  prevalent.  The  lumber 
and  plywood  industries  showed  a  similar  sharp  increase  in  production  during 
this  period,  preceding  the  upturn  in  employment.  A  trend  towards  longer 
hours  was  established  in  the  lumber  and  plywood  industries  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1958  and  by  September  the  average  work  week  exceeded  that  of 
1957. 

While  an  uptrend  in  activity  has  been  clearly  established  in  the  wood  and 
paper  products  industries,  a  further  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
commodities  will  probably  be  slow.  This  is  true  of  newsprint,  mainly  because 
of  increasing  capacity  in  the  United  States.  For  lumber  and  plywood,  the 
expected  strength  of  housing  and  other  construction  in  both  countries  will 
continue  to  provide  strong  support. 


LABOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Labour  Market  Areas 

Labour  Surplus* 

Approximate* 

Balance 

Labour* 

Shortages 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mar.  1, 
1959 

Mar.  1, 
1958 

Mar.  1, 
1959 

Mar.  1, 
1958 

Mar.  1, 
1959 

Mar.  1, 
1958 

Mar.  1, 
1959 

Mar.  1, 
1958 

Metropolitan . 

8 

10 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

Major  Industrial . 

18 

22 

8 

4 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Major  Agricultural . 

8 

9 

6 

5 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Minor . 

40 

48 

17 

10 

i 

— 

— 

— 

Total . 

74 

89 

35 

21 

i 

— 

— 

— 

•  For  definition,  see  page  339. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 


(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  March  10,  1959) 


Principal  Items 

Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 
From 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Feb. 21 

6,084,000 

+  0.1 

+ 

2.1 

Total  persons  with  jobs . 

Feb.  21 

5,547,000 

+  0.2 

+ 

2.8 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

Feb.  21 

4,800,000 

-  0.5 

+ 

2.5 

At  work  less  than  35  hours . 

Feb.  21 

284,000 

+  8.4 

+ 

14.1 

With  jobs  but  not  at  work . 

Feb.  21 

198,000 

+  9.4 

+ 

10.6 

With  jobs  but  on  short  time . 

Feb.  21 

51,000 

-  5.6 

_ 

27.2 

On  temporary  layoff  for  the  full  week . 

Feb.  21 

34,000 

-  15.0 

- 

10.5 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work . 

Feb. 21 

537,000 

-  0.2 

- 

4.6 

Persons  with  jobs  in  agriculture . 

Feb. 21 

608,000 

+  0.5 

0.0 

Persons  with  jobs  in  non-agriculture . 

Feb.  21 

4,939,000 

+  0.1 

+ 

3.2 

Total  paid  workers . 

Feb.  21 

4,495,000 

+  0.3 

+ 

3.4 

Registered  for  work,  NES  (b) 

Atlantic . 

Feb.  19 

114,500 

+  9.4 

— 

3.1 

Quebec . 

Feb.  19 

262,400 

+  5.4 

+ 

0.2 

Ontario . 

Feb. 19 

224,400 

-  2.5 

— 

8.4 

Prairie . 

Feb. 19 

108,600 

+  3.5 

— 

6.0 

Pacific . 

Feb.  19 

81,300 

-  6.6 

— 

17.1 

Total,  all  regions . 

Feb. 19 

791,200 

+  2.0 

— 

5.7 

Claimants  for  Unemployment  Insurance  bene- 

fit . 

Jan.  31 

785,071 

+  9.8 

— 

5.9 

Amount  of  benefit  payments . 

January 

$58,651,915 

+74.8 

— 

3.5 

Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

Jan.  1 

115.8 

-  2.9 

— 

1.5 

Manufacturing  employment  (1949  =100) . 

Jan.  1 

106.9 

-  2.5 

— 

1.9 

Immigration . 

Year  1958 

124,851 

— 

— 

55.8(c) 

Destined  to  the  labour  force . 

Year  1958 

63,078 

— 

— 

58.4(c) 

Conciliation  Services 

Number  of  cases  in  progress . 

December 

773 

-  8.3 

+ 

27.3 

Number  of  workers  involved . 

December 

169,208 

-21.9 

— 

23.0 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

No.  of  strikes  and  lockouts . 

February 

29 

-23.7 

— 

6.5 

No.  of  workers  involved . 

February 

7,068 

-48.6 

— 

49.2 

No.  of  days  lost . 

February 

123,175 

-22.4 

+ 

94.3 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

Jan.  1 

$69.03 

-  3.6 

+ 

4.0 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Jan.  1 

$1.71 

+  2.2 

+ 

3.1 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

Jan.  1 

40.8 

-  0.3 

+ 

1.2 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Jan.  1 

$69.73 

+  1.9 

+ 

4.4 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949  =  100) . 

Feb.  1 

125.7 

-  0.3 

+ 

1.6 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949  =100). 

Jan.  1 

132.6 

+  2.0 

+ 

2.2 

Total  labour  income . $000,000 

December 

1,359 

-  2.0 

+ 

4.9 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1949  =  100) . 

January 

150.4 

+  0.9 

+ 

5.2 

Manufacturing . 

January 

132.8 

-  0.1 

+ 

4.8 

Durables . 

January 

133.4 

+  2.1 

+ 

2.1 

Non-Durables . 

January 

132.4 

-  1.8 

+ 

7.3 

(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from  Labour  Force,  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also  page  339  of  this  issue. 


(c)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year  with  total  for  same  period 
previous  year. 
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Manpower  Situation  in  Local  Areas 

ATLANTIC 


Employment  in  the  Atlantic  Region 
reached  a  low  level  during  February, 
largely  as  a  result  of  shutdowns  of  Nova 
Scotia  coal  mines.  At  February  21,  the 
total  of  persons  with  jobs  in  the  region 
was  estimated  at  442,000,  some  14,000 
fewer  than  in  the  previous  month  but 
3,000  more  than  a  year  ago.  All  except 
two  of  the  DOSCO  mines  were  closed 
during  the  month  owing  to  a  shortage 
of  orders,  resulting  in  a  layoff  of  some 
4,000  workers.  Forestry  employment 
remained  at  an  unusually  low  level  as 
strike  activity  hampered  logging  opera¬ 
tions  in  Newfoundland.  Various  areas 
in  the  region  experienced  seasonal  em¬ 
ployment  declines  in  fishing,  construction 
and  waterfront  activity. 

The  construction  industry  showed  continuing  strength  during  February 
though  interruptions  were  frequent  on  some  projects  owing  to  bad  weather. 
The  most  recent  figures  on  construction  employment  show  a  year-to-year 
gain  of  1 1  per  cent.  Residential  construction  has  been  a  key  source  of  employ¬ 
ment  strength  this  winter,  making  up  for  some  of  the  losses  in  other  industries. 
Municipal  winter  work  incentive  programs  were  another  reason  for  the 
increase  in  construction  activity  this  season.  The  outlook  for  housing  is  con¬ 
siderably  better  than  a  year  ago;  housing  starts  in  February  were  more  than 
double  the  figure  for  the  same  month  last  year. 

Manufacturing  employment  showed  little  over-all  change  during  the  month; 
layoffs  in  sawmilling  were  offset  by  increased  activity  in  shipbuilding.  The 
decline  in  sawmilling  activity  was  larger  than  usual  as  a  result  of  the  destruction 
of  two  mills  by  fire.  Focal  demands  for  lumber  were  quite  strong  as  a  result 
of  sustained  activity  in  housebuilding.  The  outlook  in  other  sectors  of  manu¬ 
facturing  remained  weak. 

Employment  levels  were  sharply  lower  than  last  year  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  and  iron  and  steel  products  industries.  In  certain  plants  short-time  was 
quite  prevalent  also.  Employees  at  the  Sulphite  Mills  in  Atholville,  N.B.,  are 
reported  to  have  lost  from  one  to  two  weeks  work  a  month  for  more  than 
a  year. 
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At  the  beginning  of  March  the  area  classification  was  as  follows  (last 
year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus  19,  (20);  in  moderate  surplus 
2,  (1). 


Local  Area  Developments 

St.  John’s  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  The  unsettled  labour  dispute 
in  forestry  was  indirectly  responsible  for  much  of  the  year-to-year  increase  in 
unemployment  in  this  area.  Construction  employment  remained  at  a  consider¬ 
ably  higher  level  than  last  year  despite  the  fact  that  fairly  heavy  layoffs 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS-MARCH  1,  1959. 


— 

SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

MODERATE 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

APPROXIMATE 

BALANCE 

LABOUR 

SHORTAGE 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(labour  force  75,000  or  more) 

Edmonton 

Hamilton 

Montreal 

Quebec-Levis 

St.  John’s 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Halifax 

Ottawa-Hull 

Toronto 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000-75,000;  60 
per  cent  or  more  in  non- 
agricultural  activity) 

Corner  Brook 

Cornwall 

Farnham-Granby 

Ft.  William- 
Pt.  Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac  St.-Jean 

Moncton 

New  Glasgow 

Niagara  Peninsula 
Peterborough 

Rouyn-Val  d’Or 

Sarnia 

Shawinigan 

Sherbroke 

Sudbury 

Sydney 

Timmins-Kirkland 

Lake 

Trois  Rivieres 

Brantford 

Guelph 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

Oshawa 

Saint  John 

Victoria 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 

(labour  force  25,000-75,000;  40 
per  cent  or  more  in  agriculture) 

BARRIE  ■< - 

Charlottetown 

Lethbridge 

North  Battleford 

Prince  Albert 

Riviere  du  Loup 

Thetford  Mines- 

Megantic-St.  Georges 
Yorkton 

Brandon 

- ^CHATHAM 

Moose  Jaw 

Red  Deer 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

MINOR  AREAS 
(labour  force  10,000-25,000) 

Bathurst 

Beauharnois 

Belle  ville-Trenton 

Bracebridge 

BRAMPTON  -4 — 

Bridgewater 

Campbellton 

Chilliwack 

Dauphin 

Dawson  Creek 

Drummondville 

Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Gaspe 

Grand  Falls 

Kentville 

Lindsay 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

North  Bay 

Okanagan  Valley 

Owen  Sound 

Pembroke 

Portage  La  Prairie 

Prince  Rupert 

Quebec  North  Shore 

Rimouski 

St.  Stephen 

Ste.-Agathc- 
St.- Jerome 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Simcoe 

Sorel 

Summerside 

Trail-Nelson 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 

Weyburn 

Woodstock,  N.B. 

Y  armouth 

— ^CENTRAL  VAN¬ 
COUVER  ISLAND 
— ^-CRANBROOK 
Drumheller 

Galt 

Goderich 

- y  KAMLOOPS 

— >-LACHUTE-STE. 
THERESE 

Listowel 

Medicine  Hat 
— >PRINCE  GEORGE 

St.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Jean 

St.  Thomas 

Stratford 

Swift  Current 

Walkerton 

Woodstock- 

Ingersoll 

Kitimat 

_ VThe  areas  shown  in  capital  letters  are  those  that  have  been  reclassified  during  the  month;  an  arrow  indicates  the  group  from  which  they 

moved.  For  an  explanation  of  the  classification  system  used,  see  page  339  of  this  issue. 
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occurred  during  the  month.  Outside  construction  was  hampered  by  extreme 
weather  conditions.  The  fishing  industry  showed  little  improvement  during 
the  month;  landings  were  reported  to  be  well  below  average. 

Halifax  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  The  employment  situation  in 
this  area  remained  much  more  favourable  than  in  other  parts  of  the  region. 
All  plants  in  the  area  operated  steadily  during  the  month,  and  some  showed 
a  build-up  of  employment.  The  Halifax  shipyards  remained  quite  active  as 
several  small  repair  jobs  were  received  during  the  month.  Weather  conditions 
favoured  logging  during  February.  An  improvement  in  the  lumber  market  was 
the  main  reason  for  the  steady  pace  of  logging  activity  this  winter.  While 
the  local  demand  for  lumber  has  shown  considerable  strengthening,  there 
has  been  little  change  in  the  export  market. 

QUEBEC 

Employment  in  the  Quebec  region 
remained  stable  during  February,  a  time 
at  which  it  usually  declines.  An  esti¬ 
mated  1,526,000  persons  had  jobs  in 
the  week  ended  February  21,  1959,  a 
figure  virtually  unchanged  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  but  41,000  more  than  in 
February  last  year.  All  of  the  gain  in 
employment  over  the  year  originated  in 
non-farm  industries,  particularly  in  trade, 
finance  and  service  industries. 

Activity  was  higher  than  last  winter 
in  highway  and  residential  building  con¬ 
struction.  Although  housing  starts  in 
February  were  some  6  per  cent  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  partly  due  to  the  incle¬ 
ment  weather,  work  on  completions  and 
winter  projects  more  than  offset  this 
decline. 

Employment  in  forestry  showed  an  improvement  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1958  and,  during  January  and  February,  remained  on  about  the  same  level 
as  the  year  before. 

Manufacturing  employment  was  more  than  5  per  cent  lower  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1958  than  in  1957.  In  January  and  February  some  improve¬ 
ment  was  reported  in  iron  and  steel,  shipbuilding  and  aircraft  manufacturing, 
although  employment  in  these  industries  was  substantially  lower  than  in  1957. 
Employment  in  textiles  turned  up  earlier  than  last  year,  with  a  particularly 
marked  improvement  in  the  clothing  industry  (in  part  due  to  the  early  Easter). 
Shipments  in  the  last  quarter  of  1958  were,  on  the  average,  some  6  per  cent 
higher  than  the  corresponding  period  in  1957  and  local  reports  indicate  con¬ 
siderably  higher  production  in  the  first  two  months  of  1959. 

Employment  in  the  wood  products  industry  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
previous  year  during  the  last  two  months  of  1958.  Higher  employment  in 
sawmills  contributed  much  to  this  improvement.  Employment  became  firmer 
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in  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  the  work  week  increased  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1958,  although  at  the  end  of  the  year  employment  was  still  2  per  cent  lower 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Employment  in  1958  remained  well  below  the  level  of  the  previous 
year  in  the  non-ferrous  metal  products  industry.  Although  there  has  been  no 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  demand  for  aluminum,  recent  months  have 
seen  some  strengthening  in  the  copper  market.  Another  encouraging  develop¬ 
ment  occurred  in  Sorel,  where  plans  got  under  way  to  resume  operations  at 
a  titanium  plant;  about  400  employees  will  be  recalled  gradually.  Employment 
was  declining  in  heavy  electrical  apparatus  manufacturing,  which  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  reduction  in  construction  of  new  power  and  generating 
facilities. 

Total  unemployment  in  the  region  was  not  very  different  from  the  same 
time  last  year;  it  was  lower  in  15  of  24  local  labour  market  areas  and  higher 
in  Montreal  and  eight  other  areas.  At  the  end  of  February,  the  area  classifica¬ 
tion  was  as  follows,  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus  21, 
(23);  in  moderate  surplus  3,  (1). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Unemployment  declined 
slightly  during  February.  Seasonal  employment  declines  in  construction  and 
transportation  industries  were  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  manufacturing, 
particularly  in  secondary  textiles.  Gains  were  also  reported  in  leather  and 
shipbuilding  industries,  along  with  some  improvement  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry. 

In  January  industrial  employment  in  the  area  was  some  5  per  cent 
below  the  previous  year’s  level.  Employment  in  construction,  finance  and 
service  industries  showed  marked  gains  over  the  year;  it  was  also  higher  in 
both  primary  and  secondary  textiles.  Sharp  declines  were  registered  in  other 
parts  of  manufacturing,  particularly  in  the  transportation  equipment,  and  iron 
and  steel  industries. 

Quebec-Levis  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Registrations  at  National 
Employment  Service  offices  increased  slightly  during  February  but  were  about 
5  per  cent  lower  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  During  the  month  shoe  and 
clothing  plants  increased  employment  while  the  Montmorency  cotton  mill 
laid  off  some  50  workers.  In  Levis  work  on  new  shipbuilding  contracts  was 
under  way,  resulting  in  the  rehiring  of  several  hundred  workers. 

ONTARIO 

Employment  in  Ontario  remained  stable  during  the  month  and  was  much 
higher  than  last  year.  The  number  of  persons  with  jobs  at  February  21  was 
estimated  to  be  2,101,000,  virtually  unchanged  from  the  previous  month 
but  about  44,000  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Non-farm  employment  showed 
a  gain  of  54,000  over  the  year,  whereas  farm  employment  declined  by  10,000. 
The  number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  increased  fractionally 
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from  the  previous  month  but  was  appre¬ 
ciably  lower  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year. 

Economic  conditions  continued  to 
improve  over  last  year.  The  improvement 
extended  to  industries  which  had  been 
most  affected  by  the  recession,  including 
iron  and  steel  and  consumer  durables. 
The  steel  industry  operated  at  a  high 
percentage  of  capacity,  with  some  plants 
working  at  full  capacity.  Orders  for  flat- 
rolled  steel  were  running  high,  resulting 
in  extended  delivery  dates;  the  demand 
for  structural  steel  and  rails  was  less 
strong.  Motor  vehicle  production  rose 
by  about  9  per  cent  over  the  month  and 
was  22  per  cent  higher  than  last  year; 
total  production  during  the  first  two 
months  of  1959  increased  by  about  15  per  cent  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
Production  of  farm  implements  increased  steadily  and  the  industry  was  making 
plans  for  further  expansion.  There  was,  however,  as  yet  little  improvement 
in  the  production  of  heavy  machinery,  machine  tools,  and  railway  rolling  stock 
and  equipment.  Layoffs  occurred  at  a  number  of  aircraft  feeder  plants  during 
the  month  owing  to  the  cancellation  of  AVRO  contracts. 

Construction  activity  remained  at  a  high  level,  although  housing  starts 
were  lower  than  in  the  previous  month  and  much  lower  than  in  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  decline  occurred  in  part  because  of  severe  weather 
conditions  and  in  part  as  a  result  of  a  decline  in  direct  loans  by  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation.  Forestry  operations  were  greatly  ham¬ 
pered  by  heavy  snow  during  February. 

Three  of  the  34  areas  in  the  region  were  reclassified  during  the  month, 
one  of  them  to  a  category  denoting  an  employment  increase.  At  March  1, 
the  area  classification  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in 
moderate  surplus,  16  (12);  in  substantial  surplus,  18  (22). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Metropolitan  Areas  (Classification  unchanged):  Hamilton  (Group  1)— The 
employment  situation  improved  during  the  month  and  was  somewhat  better 
than  a  year  ago.  The  steel  plants  were  working  at  capacity  but  the  over-all 
demand  for  labour  was  low.  The  farm  implements  industry  was  planning 
new  expansion.  There  were  signs  of  new  activity  in  the  heavy  machinery 
producing  industry.  The  automobile  plant  greatly  increased  its  production. 
Home  appliances  and  small  motors  producing  industries  were  very  active. 
Ottawa-Hull  (Group  2) — Employment  underwent  little  change  during  the 
month  but  was  higher  than  last  year.  The  demand  for  labour  was  very  strong 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  Conditions  in  the  construction  industry  were  much 
better  than  last  year  but  progress  was  retarded  by  cold  weather  and  heavy 
snow.  Severe  weather  conditions  also  hampered  the  log  drive  in  the  Hull 
area.  The  manufacture  of  newsprint  and  other  paper  products  continued 
at  the  high  level  of  the  previous  month.  Toronto  (Group  2) — Employment 
remained  virtually  unchanged  during  the  month  and  was  slightly  higher  than 
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last  year.  In  manufacturing,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  activity  in  the 
iron  and  steel  products  industry,  with  the  exception  of  structural  steel.  Light 
manufacturing  showed  a  general  improvement.  A  substantial  number  of 
hirings  took  place  in  the  agricultural  implements  and  fabricated  steel  indus¬ 
tries.  Some  layoffs  occurred  in  ferrous  metal  products.  Heavy  layoffs  occurred 
in  the  aircraft  industry  following  the  cancellation  of  AVRO  contracts.  Windsor 
(Group  1) — The  employment  situation  continued  to  improve  over  the  month 
and  was  much  better  than  a  year  ago.  Unemployment  remained  high,  however. 
The  motor  vehicle  industry  was  operating  at  a  high  level  throughout  the  month, 
and  the  non-automotive  industries  showed  increasing  strength. 

Barrie  (major  agricultural)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  The 
decline  in  construction,  due  to  severe  weather  conditions,  was  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  reclassification. 

Chatham  (major  agricultural)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 
Stepped-up  production  at  a  local  truck  plant  and  an  increase  in  automobile 
parts  production  brought  the  area  into  the  moderate  surplus  category. 

Brampton  (minor)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 

PRAIRIE 

In  the  Prairie  region  the  seasonal 
employment  decline  appeared  to  have 
ended  in  February.  The  first  rise  in  the 
estimate  of  total  employment  since  July, 
amounting  to  14,000,  brought  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  21  total  to  975,000.  This  figure 
was  43,000  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  expansion  in  farm  employment, 
which  was  a  month  earlier  than  in  the 
two  previous  years,  was  much  larger 
than  the  urban  increase. 

Farmers  were  hiring  men  to  over¬ 
haul  machinery  and  to  clean  seed  in 
preparation  for  spring  planting,  and  some 
married  couples  were  being  taken  on 
earlier  in  anticipation  of  possible  diffi¬ 
culties  in  obtaining  suitable  help  later. 

Crude  oil  production  for  the  month 
was  higher  than  last  year  and  well-drilling  activity  was  at  about  the  same 
level.  The  number  of  geophysical  crews  at  mid-month  was  down  20  per  cent 
from  the  same  time  in  1958. 

Higher  volume  of  output  in  meat  packing,  farm  machinery,  textiles  and 
clothing  added  strength  to  manufacturing  employment.  The  year-earlier  level 
reached  in  January  was  exceeded  in  February,  although  some  weakness  was 
evident  in  paper  production.  Construction  employment  also  strengthened  from 
January,  when  it  exceeded  the  level  of  the  year  before  by  8.5  per  cent. 

In  general,  the  employment  increase  in  the  month  took  place  on  farms 
and  in  the  larger  cities.  A  continuation  of  the  seasonal  decline  was  still 
evident  in  the  small  towns  and  in  some  agricultural  centres  which  were  not 
yet  affected  by  the  pickup  in  agriculture.  The  classification  of  the  20  areas 
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in  the  region  remained  unchanged  during  the  month,  and  at  March  1  was  as 
follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus  11  (15);  in 
moderate  surplus  9  (5). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Calgary  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  at  mid-winter  this 
year  was  well  above  last  year’s  low  level,  mainly  as  a  result  of  a  greater 
volume  of  construction  and  a  year-to-year  improvement  in  manufacturing. 
Although  January  housing  starts  were  down  19  per  cent  from  the  same  month 
last  year,  the  carry-over  from  previous  months  kept  the  number  of  units 
under  construction  at  the  beginning  of  February  41  per  cent  higher  than  last 
year.  Structural  steel  and  other  building  supply  industries  were  busy.  Clothing 
manufacturers  were  at  full  capacity. 

Edmonton  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  A  labour  dispute  involving 
plumbers  and  steamfitters  was  settled.  Construction  was  sustained  by  the  49 
per  cent  more  houses  under  construction  at  the  beginning  of  February  than  a 
year  earlier.  This,  along  with  improvement  in  manufacturing,  kept  the  number 
of  male  workers  registered  at  the  local  office  of  the  National  Employment 
Service  down  14  per  cent  from  February  of  last  year.  Because  of  a  larger 
registration  of  female  workers,  the  total  decline  amounted  to  9.5  per  cent. 

Winnipeg  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Registrations  at  the  National 
Employment  Service  rose  slightly  from  the  January  figure  but  were  down 
13  per  cent  from  last  year.  January  housing  starts  were  147  per  cent  above 
the  number  for  the  same  month  a  year  before,  and  the  number  of  units  under 
construction  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  64.2  per  cent  higher.  The  needle 
trades  were  busy  and  farm  machinery  production  increased  seasonally. 

Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  1.  During 
the  month  the  winter’s  pulp-cutting  operations  neared  completion  and  the 
grain  elevators  were  filled  to  near  capacity.  Consequent  layoffs  added  to 
unemployment  in  the  district.  A  shipyard  and  the  railroads  also  reduced  staff, 
although  these  reductions  were  balanced  by  hirings  at  the  bus  and  aircraft 
plant.  Registrations  at  the  National  Employment  Service  were  up  4.5  per 
cent  over  the  same  time  last  year. 

PACIFIC 

A  continued  rise  in  activity  in  the  Pacific  region  was  reflected  in  a 
substantial  rise  in  employment  and  a  further  decline  in  unemployment.  In 
mid-February  an  estimated  503,000  persons  had  jobs,  11,000  more  than  in 
the  previous  month  and  21,000  more  than  a  year  earlier.  With  allowances 
for  seasonal  variation,  employment  at  this  date  was  back  to  the  high  level 
of  18  months  ago. 

Most  of  the  improvement  in  February  stemmed  from  increasing  lumber 
production,  an  early  re-opening  of  logging  camps,  and  an  upswing  in  con¬ 
struction.  Continued  strength  of  the  housing  program  in  Canada,  and  increases 
in  all  kinds  of  construction  in  the  United  States,  have  been  the  main  sources 
of  demand  for  British  Columbia  lumber.  In  spite  of  declines  in  other  product 
markets,  total  lumber  shipments  in  the  last  half  of  1958  were  one-third  higher 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1957. 
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As  a  result  of  a  cutback  in  resource 
development  and  power  projects,  con¬ 
struction  employment  in  early  January 
was  down  18  per  cent  from  last  year. 

Some  pick-up  was  reported  in  February, 
principally  in  Vancouver-New  West¬ 
minster.  Most  of  the  strength  was  in 
housing,  although  there  was  also  some 
increase  in  larger  construction  projects. 

Employment  in  mining,  smelting 
and  shipbuilding  dropped  more  sharply 
over  the  past  18  months  than  in  most 
other  industries,  and  although  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  each  industry  to  the  total 
employment  decline  was  relatively  small, 
the  combined  effect  was  considerable. 

Further  layoffs  were  reported  in  these 
industries  during  February,  but  there 
were  expectations  of  re-hiring  in  coming  months. 

Unemployment  in  the  region  continued  to  decline  during  the  month  and 
was  considerably  lower  than  a  year  earlier  in  all  parts  of  the  region.  As  in 
other  regions,  however,  the  amount  of  unemployment  was  considerably  greater 
than  two  years  ago.  The  classification  of  local  areas  at  the  end  of  February 
was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  5  (9); 
in  moderate  surplus,  5  (2);  in  balance,  1  (0). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver-New  Westminster  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  The  effect 
of  the  general  upswing  on  unemployment  in  the  region  was  most  marked  in 
this  area.  Registrations  at  the  National  Employment  Service  office,  which 
showed  a  continued  decrease  of  more  than  10  per  cent  during  the  month, 
indicate  the  re-employment  of  more  than  1,300  lumbering  workers  and  1,500 
construction  workers.  Shortages  of  some  logging  skills  had  developed  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  surplus  of  construction  workers  was  still  large, 
although  not  as  large  as  in  February  1958.  Construction  employment  in  the 
area  has  been  close  to  last  winter’s  level  and  building  permit  values  indicate 
a  further  improvement  in  coming  months.  Little  change  was  apparent  in 
the  level  of  activity  in  shipbuilding  and  iron  and  steel  products,  the  industries 
in  which  employment  losses  have  been  heaviest  during  the  past  year. 

Victoria  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  in  January 
was  slightly  lower  than  a  year  earlier  and  little  over-all  change  occurred  in 
February.  The  three  shipyards  in  the  area  laid  off  small  numbers  of  workers 
but  the  start  of  work  on  new  contracts  at  the  end  of  the  month  stabilized 
the  employment  level  and  greatly  improved  the  outlook. 

Prince  George,  Central  Vancouver  Island,  Kamloops,  Cranbrook  (minor)  were 
reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Reduced  unemployment  in  all  of  these 
areas  was  the  result  of  an  early  and  strong  upturn  in  logging,  lumbering 
and  construction.  In  most  larger  firms  employment  was  higher  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  were  considerably  brighter  than  at  this  time  last  winter. 
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Labour-Management  Relations 

Although  some  important  settlements  occurred  during  February,  the  more 
noteworthy  events  of  the  month  were  two  prolonged  strikes,  both  continuing 
from  January.  One  involved  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  in 
Montreal  and  the  other  the  pulp  and  paper  industry’s  logging  operations  in 
Newfoundland.  The  CBC  strike  was  resolved  early  in  March  but,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  the  situation  in  Newfoundland  was  still  uncertain.  Major  settlements 
occurred  during  the  month  in  the  mining,  rubber  and  lumber  industry,  among 
others.  The  agreements  in  the  rubber  industry  were  significant  in  that  they 
were  for  one  year  only  in  contrast  to  the  longer  duration  of  many  recent 
agreements. 

In  the  rubber  industry,  important  settlements  were  reached  between  the 
United  Rubber  Workers’  Union  and  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
of  Toronto  and  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of  Hamilton.  The 
Goodyear  agreement,  covering  1,700  workers,  provides  hourly  increases  of 
5  cents  for  production  workers  and  11  cents  for  skilled  trades.  The  Firestone 
settlement,  covering  approximately  1,000  workers,  provides  hourly  increases 
of  5i  cents  and  8  cents  for  piece  workers  and  production  workers  respectively. 
During  February,  bargaining  was  under  way  between  the  Dunlop  Rubber 
Company  in  Whitby  and  Toronto  and  the  same  union.  Bargaining  is  expected 
to  begin  shortly  with  the  Dominion  Rubber  Company  establishments  in 
Kitchener  and  Montreal  involving  the  same  union,  while  negotiations  are  in 
progress  at  this  company’s  St.  Jerome  plant,  involving  the  Federal  Rubber 
Workers’  Union.  The  latter  union  is  also  in  negotiation  with  the  British  Rubber 
Company,  Montreal. 

In  the  gold  mining  industry,  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  reached 
agreement  with  the  MacIntyre  Porcupine  Mines  of  Timmins,  Ont.,  providing 
for  wage  increases  for  1,100  workers  totalling  13  cents  an  hour  over  the  two- 
year  duration  of  the  agreement.  In  the  base  metals  industry  the  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  concluded  negotiations  with  the 
Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  of  Canada  in  separate  agreements 
covering  the  plants  at  Trail  and  Kimberly,  B.C.  The  settlements  cover  some 
4,300  workers  and  provide  wage  increases  totalling  12  cents  an  hour  over 
their  three-year  duration.  Provision  was  made  for  three  weeks  vacation  after 
10  years  of  service  and  the  company  agreed  to  contribute  a  further  2\  cents 
an  hour  to  the  sick  leave  plan.  Collective  bargaining  will  continue  in  this 
industry,  since  negotiations  are  now  under  way  between  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  and  Noranda  Mines  Limited  and  Hollinger  Mines,  and  agreements 
will  soon  terminate  between  the  United  Steelworkers  and  the  Quemont  Mining 
Corporation  and  the  Normetal  Mining  Corporation,  both  in  Quebec,  and  Steep 
Rock  Iron  Mines  in  Ontario. 

The  strike  involving  the  logging  operations  of  the  Newfoundland  pulp 
and  paper  industry  has  been  complicated  by  the  passage  of  legislation  in  the 
provincial  Legislature  decertifying  the  International  Woodworkers  of  America, 
which  had  recently  been  certified  as  the  bargaining  agent  of  the  logging 
employees  of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Company,  one  of  the  two 
large  pulp  and  paper  companies  in  the  province.  The  IWA  considers  the 
strike  to  be  still  in  effect;  but  a  rival  organization,  the  Newfoundland  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Woodworkers,  has  been  established  and  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  company  embodying  a  wage  increase  of  5  cents  per  hour.  The  strike 
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Bargaining  Status  of  Major  Agreements  Reviewed,  February  1959 


B  =  Bargaining.  P/C  =  Post  Conciliation.  C  =  Conciliation.  W/S  =  Work  stoppage. 
A  —  Arbitration.  Es  =  Negotiations  Expected.  Brackets  indicate  information  not  confirmed. 


Company  and  Location  Union  Status 


Anaconda  American  Brass  Co.,  New  Toronto . 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co . 

Atomic  Energy  of  Canada,  Chalk  River,  Ont . 

B.C.  Telephone  Co . 

Bowater’s  Newfoundland  Pulp  and  Paper,  Corner 

Brook,  Nfld . 

Canadair  Ltd.,  St.  Laurent,  Que . 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation . 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation . 

Canadian  Canners  (Western)  Ltd.,  Vancouver . 

Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Ltd.,  Montreal . 

Canadian  Cottons  Ltd.,  Cornwall  and  Hamilton.  . 

Canadian  National  Railways . 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway . 

Canadian  Vickers  Ltd.,  Montreal . 

Canadian  Vickers  Ltd.,  Montreal . 

City  of  Edmonton . 

City  of  Montreal . 

City  of  Vancouver . 

City  of  Winnipeg . 

Communaute  des  Soeurs  de  Charite  de  la  Provi¬ 
dence,  Montreal . 

Dominion  Engineering  Works  Ltd.,  Lachine,  Que.. 

Dominion  Bridge  Co.  Ltd.,  Lachine,  Que . 

Dominion  Coal  Co.  Ltd.,  Nova  Scotia . 

Dominion  Rubber  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Jerome,  Que . 

Dominion  Textile  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal . 

Dominion  Wabana  Ore  Ltd.,  Bell  Island,  Nfld..  .  . 

Edmonton  Builders  Exchange . 

Edmonton  Labour  Bureau . 

Electro-Metallurgical  Co.,  Welland,  Ont . 

Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Ltd . 

Garment  Mfgrs.  Assoc,  of  Western  Canada, 

Winnipeg . 

General  Contractors  Association,  Vancouver, 

Edmonton  and  Calgary . 

Hamilton  General  Hospital . 

Heavy  Construction  Association,  B.C . 

Heavy  Construction  Industry,  Vancouver,  B.C _ 

H.  J.  Heinz  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Leamington,  Ont . 

Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  Timmins, 

Ont . 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont . 

John  Inglis  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto . 

Lakehead  Builders  Exchange . . . 

Lakehead  Terminal  Elevators  Association . 

Labour  Bureau,  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Labour  Relations  Association  (St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  Project)  Ont . 

Manitoba  Telephone  System . 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Police, 

Toronto . 

Montreal  Cottons  Limited . 

Noranda  Mines  Ltd.,  Noranda,  Que . 

Northern  Electric  Co.  Ltd . 

Old  Sydney  Collieries  Ltd . 

Polymer  Corp.  Ltd.,  Sarnia . 

Price  Bros.  Co.  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  B.C . 

Province  of  Saskatchewan . 

Quebec  Hydro  Electric  Commission . 

Saskatchewan  Government  Telephones . 

Shawinigan  Chemical  Ltd.,  Shawinigan . 

Trans-Canada  Airlines,  Montreal . 

Toronto  General  Hospital . 

Vancouver  Automobile  Dealers . 

Vancouver  Contractors . 

Various  Dairies,  Toronto . 

Various  Moving  &  Storage  Cos.,  Vancouver,  B.C.. 


U.A.W . 

I.W.A . 

Various  Unions . 

Telephone  Workers . 

Various  Unions . 

Machinists . 

ARTEC . 

NABET . 

Packinghouse  Workers . 

Railway  Carmen . 

T. W.U.A . 

Locomotive  Engineers . 

Railroad  Trainmen . 

Vickers  Employees  CCCL . 

Various  AFL  Unions . 

N.U.P.E . 

Muni.  Empl.  CCCL . 

Civic  Empl.  Union . 

N.U.P.S.E . 

Employees  Association . 

Machinists . 

Steelworkers . 

Mineworkers . 

Federal  Rubber  Workers . 

U. T.W.A.  and  CCCL . 

Steelworkers . 

Carpenters . 

Plumbers . 

U.E . 

Mine  Mill . 

Clothing  Workers . 

Hod  Carriers  and  Carpenters . 

N.U.P.E . 

Operating  Engineers . 

Teamsters . 

Packinghouse  Workers . 

Steelworkers . 

Steelworkers . 

Steelworkers . 

Carpenters . 

Steamship  Clerks . 

Plumbers . 

Allied  Construction  Council . 

Telephone  Workers . 

Police  Association . 

U.T.W.A . 

Steelworkers . 

Office  Employees . 

Mine  Workers . 

Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers . 

CCCL . 

Civil  Servants  CLC . 

Employees  Assoc . 

Communications  Workers . 

Chemical  Workers  CCCL . 

Machinists . 

Building  Service  Employees . 

Machinists . 

Painters  &  Decorators . 

Teamsters . 

Teamsters . 
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has  been  characterized  by  considerable  bit¬ 
terness  and  some  violence.  The  enactment 
of  special  legislation  in  the  Newfoundland 
Legislature  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
troversy,  and  has  elicited  strong  criticism 
from  organized  labour. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  some  logging  opera¬ 
tions  in  Northern  Ontario  have  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  strike  action  since  early  in 
January.  Approximately  450  woodworkers, 
members  of  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill 
Workers  Union,  a  local  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
have  been  on  strike  against  the  Marathon 
Corporation  of  Canada.  The  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  has  declared  that 
the  stoppage  is  illegal  because  it  occurred 
before  the  completion  of  conciliation  pro¬ 
cedures.  A  conciliation  board  met  early  in 
March  in  an  effort  to  end  the  work  stop¬ 
page.  While  it  is  reported  that  some 
workers  have  returned  to  their  jobs,  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  work  stoppage  was  still 
under  way. 

The  same  union  of  carpenters  and  joiners 
recently  signed  a  two-year  agreement  with 
the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company 
affecting  2,000  workers  and  providing  a 
5-cent  hourly  wage  increase  retroactive  to 
May  1958  and  a  wage  re-opener  on  May  1, 
1959. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Quebec  Collective 
Agreements  Act,  an  important  agreement 
was  reached  on  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  covering  50,000  workers  in  the 
Montreal  area  building  trades.  The  new 
terms  provide  hourly  wage  increases  total¬ 
ling  25  cents  spread  over  a  two-year  period 
ending  March  31,  1961. 

Strike  action  was  narrowly  averted  with 
the  signing  on  March  9  of  a  two-year  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Canadian  Westinghouse 


Company  and  the  United  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers.  The  agreement, 
affecting  4,000  workers  in  Hamilton,  60  in 
Toronto  and  200  in  London,  provides  an 
increase  of  17  cents  an  hour  on  the  basic 
wage  rate  of  $1.61,  effective  from  the  date 
of  settlement,  along  with  $60.00  per  em¬ 
ployee  for  that  part  of  the  wage  increase 
made  retroactive  to  April  22,  1958;  an 
added  6  cents  an  hour  will  be  applied  to 
the  basic  wage  on  March  9,  1960.  Some 
100  tool  and  die  makers  have  received  a 
further  8-cent-an-hour  increase.  Shift  pre¬ 
miums  were  increased  and  there  were  other 
improvements  in  fringe  benefits. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  Union 
has  once  again  refused  to  participate  in 
conciliation  board  proceedings,  this  time  in 
negociations  with  the  Cockshutt  Farm 
Equipment  Co.  of  Brantford.  UAW  nego¬ 
tiators  walked  out  of  conciliation  board 
hearings  shortly  after  the  meeting  had 
convened.  The  union  has  claimed  that  the 
number  of  clauses  in  dispute  would  prevent 
the  board  from  effectively  carrying  out  its 
operations  at  this  time. 

Almost  1,900  workers,  employees  of  the 
government-owned  Polymer  Corporation, 
Sarnia,  manufacturers  of  synthetic  rubber, 
walked  off  the  job  on  March  18.  The  bar¬ 
gaining  agent,  the  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union,  is  asking  for 
wage  increases  amounting  to  12  cents  an 
hour  to  bring  Polymer  rates  into  line  with 
what  the  union  says  are  paid  in  oil  refineries. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire¬ 
men  and  Enginemen  have  signed  a  two-and- 
a-half  year  agreement  covering  firemen  and 
enginemen  in  the  Eastern  region,  providing 
for  a  4-cent-an-hour  wage  increase  retro¬ 
active  to  July  4,  1958  and  a  7i-per-cent 
increase  based  on  the  July  1958  wage. 
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NOTES  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


Municipal  Winter  Works  Plan 
Creates  Jobs  for  30,000 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  March,  1,703 
projects  under  the  Municipal  Winter  Works 
Incentive  Program  had  been  approved, 
Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour, 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  3. 

Total  cost  of  the  projects  is  $70  million, 
and  30,091  persons  will  be  engaged  on  them. 

Of  the  1,703  projects,  2,044  are  in  New 
Brunswick,  5,336  in  Nova  Scotia,  17  in 
Newfoundland,  169  in  Quebec,  and  218  in 
British  Columbia. 

As  of  February  27,  the  approved  projects 
provided  1,400,000  man-days  of  work. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Winter 
Works  Incentive  Program,  the  federal 
Government  reimburses  municipalities  one 
half  of  the  direct  payroll  costs  of  the 
municipality,  during  the  period  December 
1,  1958  to  April  30,  1959,  for  projects  that 
would  not  normally  be  undertaken  during 
the  winter  and  that  are  designed  to  create 
additional  employment  during  this  period 
of  the  year. 

Such  projects  include  needed  public  pro¬ 
jects  that  municipalities  were  planning  to 
undertake  some  time  in  the  future  but 
which  can  be  undertaken  this  winter,  new 
projects  that  can  be  undertaken  this  winter, 
and  additional  work  on  existing  projects 
over  and  above  the  work  that  would  have 
been  carried  out  in  any  event  this  winter. 

The  following  categories  of  projects  are 
covered:  construction  of  major  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  streets,  sidewalks  and  roads,  other 
than  arterial  roads;  construction  and  major 
reconstruction  of  water,  sewage  and  storm 
sewage  facilities  not  including  buildings;  and 
construction  and  development  of  municipal 
parks. 

Another  provision  is  that  the  bulk  of 
those  employed  under  the  plan  must  be 
unemployed  at  the  time  they  are  hired; 
payments  to  year-round  employees  of  the 
municipalities  are  not  to  be  included  as 
part  of  the  direct  payroll  costs. 

Preference  is  given  to  projects  providing 
the  greatest  amount  of  employment,  and 
priority  is  given  to  projects  in  areas  where 
unemployment  is  particularly  high. 

Provincial  governments  are  relied  on  to 
ensure  that  prevailing  wage  rates  apply  on 
the  winter  work  projects. 


Labour  Legislation  Forecast 
At  Opening  of  Legislatures 

Three  more  provincial  Legislatures 
opened  last  month,  in  Alberta  on  February 
5,  in  Prince  Edward  Island  on  February 
10  and  in  New  Brunswick  on  February  12. 
The  Throne  Speeches  in  all  three  con¬ 
tained  references  of  interest  to  Labour. 

The  British  Columbia  Legislature  opened 
January  22;  the  Ontario  Legislature,  Jan¬ 
uary  27  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  121  and  122).  The 
Throne  Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Quebec  Legislature  last  November  19  con¬ 
tained  no  reference  to  labour  legislation. 

The  Alberta  Government,  the  Throne 
Speech  declared,  “has  initiated  an  extensive 
winter  works  program  and  has  arranged 
for  the  continuation  of  work  on  various 
projects  normally  discontinued  during  win¬ 
ter  months”. 

Legislation  to  divide  the  Alberta  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industries  and  Labour  into  two 
separate  departments — a  Department  of 
Industry  and  Development,  and  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour — will  be  introduced,  the 
Speech  forecast. 

Announcement  that  the  National  Hos¬ 
pital  Plan  would  be  put  into  operation  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  this  year  was  made 
in  the  Throne  Speech  opening  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  Legislature.  Also  forecast  was  the 
setting  up  of  a  program  to  help  young 
persons  to  get  established  on  farms. 

Amendments  to  the  province’s  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act  to  increase  benefits 
to  widows  and  children  will  be  introduced 
in  the  New  Brunswick  Legislature,  the 
Throne  Speech  announced. 

Unemployment  in  U.S.  Lfighest 
For  Any  January  since  1941 

There  were  4,724,000  persons  unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  United  States  in  January, 
616,000  more  than  in  the  previous  month. 
It  was  the  largest  number  for  any  January 
since  1941,  according  to  figures  released  by 
the  U.S.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  number  of  persons  with  jobs  fell  by 
1,300,000  to  62,700,000  with  the  release  of 
Christmas  workers  from  retail  stores  and 
post  office  jobs,  and  further  cutbacks  in 
outdoor  work. 

In  Britain,  unemployment  fell  by  12,000 
between  January  12  and  February  9. 
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Recent  Changes  in  Engineering 
Manpower  Title  of  New  Report 

A  continuance  in  the  immediate  future 
of  the  present  generally  balanced  labour 
situation  for  engineers  appears  likely, 
according  to  available  information;  but 
any  sharp  expansion  in  economic  activity, 
particularly  if  accompanied  by  a  rise  in 
private  investment,  might  bring  about  a 
recurrence  of  the  shortage  that  prevailed 
during  most  of  the  past  decade. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  conclusions 
stated  in  Recent  Changes  in  Engineering 
Manpower  Requirements  and  Supplies  in 
Canada,  a  report  just  published  by  the 
Department  of  Labour.  The  report  is  Pro¬ 
fessional  Manpower  Bulletin  No.  4  in  the 
series  issued  as  part  of  the  Research  Pro¬ 
gram  on  the  Training  of  Skilled  Man¬ 
power.  (Previously  issued  reports  in  the 
series  are  listed  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
Nov.  1958,  p.  1252). 

A  summary  published  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  December  1958,  p.  1330, 
covered  much  of  the  ground  covered  by 
this  latest  report.  The  bulletin,  which 
brings  up  to  date  information  contained 
in  two  previous  reports,  is  based  on  new 
data  obtained  from  three  sources. 

One  of  these  sources  is  a  newly  com¬ 
pleted  survey  of  requirements  for  engineer¬ 
ing  and  scientific  manpower — one  of  a 
series  of  such  surveys  conducted  every  two 
years  by  the  Department. 

Another  source  is  a  survey  of  engineer¬ 
ing  and  science  students  in  their  final  year 
at  Canadian  colleges  and  universities  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  spring  of  1958  and  designed 
to  elicit  information  about  the  plans  and 
experience  of  such  students  with  regard 
to  employment. 

A  third  source  of  information  drawn 
upon  was  the  records  of  the  National 
Employment  Service  concerning  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  engineers,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  ratios  of  vacancies  to  job 
applicants  for  the  years  1950  to  1958. 

The  bulletin  is  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions:  The  Situation  in  Perspective,  The 
Changing  Supply  of  Engineers,  and  Demand 
for  Engineers.  A  chapter  is  added  on 
Utilization  of  Engineers. 

The  first  section  is  divided  into  three 
chapters:  The  Recent  Past,  The  Current 
Situation,  and  The  Outlook.  In  the  second 
section  there  are  four  chapters:  Graduate 
Engineers,  Immigration  and  Emigration, 
Non-University  Engineers,  and  Total  New 
Supply. 

Chapter  headings  in  the  third  section 
are:  Net  Requirements  for  Engineers, 
Recruitment  Difficulties,  National  Employ¬ 


ment  Service  Statistics  on  Engineers,  Open¬ 
ings  for  New  University  Graduates,  Future 
Plans  of  Graduating  Students,  and  Trend 
of  Weekly  Earnings  and  Engineering  Start¬ 
ing  Salaries. 

Copies  of  the  publication  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa, 
at  25  cents  each. 


West  Coast  Woodworkers  Adopt 
“No  Contract,  No  Work”  Policy 

The  International  Woodworkers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  endeavour  to  complete  every  phase 
of  this  year’s  wage  negotiations,  including 
the  holding  of  the  government-supervised 
strike  vote,  by  June  15,  expiry  date  of 
current  contracts,  it  was  decided  at  the 
22nd  annual  convention  of  the  union’s 
British  Columbia  District,  held  last  month 
at  Vancouver. 

The  union  would  adhere  to  a  “no  con¬ 
tract,  no  work”  policy,  the  convention 
declared. 

District  President  Joe  Morris  stressed  in 
his  address  to  the  delegates  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  wage  increase  must  be  won  this  year 
because  no  increase  was  provided  in  last 
year’s  contracts.  He  warned  that  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  could  be  expected  from 
the  employers. 

A  resolution  backing  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress  decision  to  set  up  a 
political  party  received  the  support  of  the 
convention,  although  some  delegates  voiced 
opposition. 

The  convention  rejected  a  resolution  to 
make  “moonlighters”  subject  to  union  fines, 
but  passed  a  resolution  that  requested 
government  action  to  prohibit  anyone  work¬ 
ing  more  than  40  hours  a  week  in  two 
jobs. 

Another  resolution  asked  that  penalties 
be  established  against  persons  or  corpora¬ 
tions  found  guilty  of  violation  of  combines 
legislation  that  would  result  in  the  effective 
application  of  the  legislation’s  intent. 

Convention  urged  that  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress  send  a  union  delegation 
to  China  and  other  Far  East  countries 
to  gather  “indisputable”  facts  on  trade 
opportunities  there.  A  resolution,  passed 
unanimously,  said  the  delegation  should 
return  with  definite  information  on  what, 
and  how  much,  could  be  sold.  The  facts  it 
gathered  would  he  placed  before  the 
governments  of  Canada. 

Delegates  were  advised  to  study  the 
labour  courts  of  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  but  were  warned  to  beware  of  their 
introduction  in  Canada.  A  resolution  said 
such  courts  for  this  country  were  supported 
by  management  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
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developing  “a  new  arena  in  which  they 
can  continue  to  bind  the  hands  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people”. 

A  resolution  on  the  province’s  forest 
program  declared  that  the  provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  institute  strict  control  over 
the  forests,  and  recommended  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  set  up  to  study  proposals  made 
by  the  late  Gordon  Sloan,  provincial 
forestry  adviser. 

The  convention  authorized  the  union’s 
executive  to  press  for  a  complete  forest 
utilization  and  regeneration  program. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  called  for  a 
plebiscite  on  the  question  of  private  or 
public  development  and  ownership  of  the 
province’s  power  resources;  and  for  a 
unified  Canadian  system  of  publicly  owned 
telephone  service. 

Joe  Morris  was  nominated  for  his 
fourth  term  as  District  President;  he  was 
unopposed.  George  Mitchell  was  also 
unopposed  when  nominated  for  re-election 
as  Secretary-Treasurer.  Voting  for  other 
positions  in  which  there  were  contests  will 
be  conducted  by  referendum. 

ILWU  Seeking  to  Organize  All 
Dock  Workers  on  West  Coast 

Organizing  the  unorganized  waterfront 
workers  on  Canada’s  West  Coast  will  be 
a  major  goal  of  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union,  it 
was  decided  at  a  convention  of  Canadian 
ILWU  locals  at  Vancouver  last  month. 
Eventual  unification  of  all  the  Union’s 
Canadian  locals  is  another  aim. 

The  ILWU  estimates  that  some  3,000 
waterfront  and  allied  workers  are  not  mem¬ 
bers.  The  convention  instructed  Canadian 
officers  of  the  Union  to  set  up  committees 
to  conduct  the  organizing  drive. 

The  convention  decided  also  to: 

- — Work  out  plans  for  central  negotiating 
committees,  with  the  object  of  area-wide 
negotiations  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

— Request  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  dock  inspectors  as  a  means  of  improving 
safety  on  the  waterfront. 

— Conduct  research  into  ways  and  means 
for  ILWU  members  to  “share  in  the  fruits 
of  increased  mechanization  and  automa¬ 
tion”. 

— Seek  higher  unemployment  insurance 
benefits. 

— Seek  higher  wage  differentials  in  areas 
where,  because  of  a  remote  location,  the 
cost  of  living  is  higher. 

— Urge  members  to  work  for  and  sup¬ 
port  candidates  pledged  to  a  pro-labour 
program. 


Two  Marine  Unions  Considering 
Merger  with  Railway  Employees 

First  steps  towards  merger  with  the 
35,000-member  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Transport  and  General  Workers 
were  taken  last  month  by  two  smaller 
unions,  the  National  Association  of  Marine 
Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (1,500  members) 
and  the  Shipyard  General  Workers’  Federa¬ 
tion  of  British  Columbia  (3,000).  All  are 
affiliates  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress. 

Meeting  in  Toronto,  the  national  council 
of  the  Marine  Engineers  approved  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  merge  with  the  Transport  Workers. 
The  proposal  has  yet  to  be  approved  by 
the  Association’s  members. 

At  a  meeting  in  Ottawa  a  week  later, 
representatives  of  the  Shipyard  Workers 
and  of  the  Transport  Workers  reached 
agreement  on  a  program  of  co-operation 
that  could  lead  to  future  amalgamation  of 
the  two  groups.  Officers  of  the  Marine 
Workers’  Federation,  an  organization  of 
2,600  shipbuilding  workers  in  the  Mari- 
times,  were  scheduled  to  participate  in  the 
Ottawa  talks  but  were  unable  to  attend. 
However,  they  telephoned  their  support  of 
the  action. 

Steelworkers  Offer  to  Link 
Wages  to  Labour  Productivity 

A  pledge  that  “if  price  stability  can  be 
assured  the  union  will  not  need  to  seek 
wage  increases  to  compensate  for  inflation 
losses”  and  a  proposal  that  wages  in  the 
steel  industry  should  be  coupled  with 
labour  productivity  were  recently  offered 
by  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  as 
part  of  its  share  in  an  anti-inflation  plan 
to  be  carried  out  with  the  co-operation  of 
business  and  management. 

The  offer  was  made  in  a  brief  presented 
to  Hon.  Gordon  Churchill,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  asked  to  begin  an  immediate 
investigation  of  steel  prices  to  determine 
whether,  and  if  so  to  what  extent,  the 
increases  in  the  price  of  steel  during  the 
past  few  years  had  been  justified,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  based  on  increased  labour  costs. 

William  Mahoney,  Canadian  Director  of 
the  union,  said  that  organized  labour  is 
“tired  of  being  made  the  scapegoat  for  all 
the  ills  of  our  economy”. 

He  said  that  government  and  business 
should  start  to  work  with  the  unions  to 
find  out  the  real  causes  of  inflation,  and 
to  agree  upon  ways  of  stopping  inflation  in 
the  future  by  co-operative  action.  The 
union  contended  that  the  terms  of  the 
present  contract,  which  runs  until  1961,  will 
allow  the  industry  to  reduce  prices  during 
the  three-year  period. 
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NUPE  Wants  Jobless  Insurance 
Mandatory  for  Civic  Workers 

A  change  in  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  that  would  make  it  mandatory  to  in¬ 
clude  civic  employees  and  hospital  workers 
in  coverage  of  the  Act  was  requested  last 
month  in  a  brief  submitted  to  the  federal 
Government  by  the  National  Union  of 
Public  Employees. 

Robert  P.  Rintoul,  the  Union’s  National 
Director,  said  the  union  delegation  was 
assured  by  Labour  Minister  Starr  that  its 
suggestion  would  be  given  every  considera¬ 
tion. 

CCA  Brief  to  Cabinet  Makes 
References  to  Labour  Matters 

Disappointment  that  no  mention  had 
been  made  by  the  federal  Government  of 
any  intention  to  introduce  legislation  at 
the  present  session  of  Parliament  for  early 
and  “urgently  required”  revision  of  the 
Federal  Labour  Code  was  expressed  in  the 
brief  presented  to  the  Cabinet  in  February 
by  the  Canadian  Construction  Association. 

The  submission  also  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  the  construction  program  to 
the  Canadian  economy — some  $7  billion 
will  be  spent  on  construction  this  year, 
giving  direct  employment  to  more  than 
600,000 — and  dealt  with  housing,  highways, 
labour  relations,  wintertime  construction, 
and  taxation. 

The  brief  suggested  that  federal  labour 
legislation  should  clarify  the  illegality  of 
picketing  and  strikes  in  various  forms, 
require  labour  unions  to  obtain  civil  status 
as  a  legal  entity,  prohibit  the  closed  shop, 
and  prevent  work  stoppages  in  essential 
public  services  and  utilities. 

Jurisdictional  disputes  in  the  construction 
industry,  the  brief  noted,  should  be  settled 
in  Canada  by  a  joint  board  “rather  than 
by  one  in  Washington”.  Similarly,  the 
CCA  advocated  the  restoration  of  the 
National  Joint  Conference  Board  of  the 
Construction  Industry,  dormant  since  1949, 
which  would  give  “representation  on  a 
national  basis”  to  construction  trade  unions. 

Hours  of  work  on  federal  projects  should 
conform  with  those  established  by  local 
agreements  or  regulations.  The  absolute 
restriction  to  an  eight-hour  day  and  40- 
or  44-hour  week  is  unsuitable  for  seasonal 
work  like  road-building,  discourages  win¬ 
tertime  construction  and  increases  construc¬ 
tion  costs  unnecessarily,  the  brief  asserted. 

In  its  winter  work  campaign,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  seriously  examine  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  offering  financial  incentives  to 
private  owners  as  well  as  to  municipalities. 
(This  recommendation  was  first  made  by 


the  Association  at  last  year’s  National 
Winter  Work  Conference.)  “There  is  greater 
scope  for  results  in  an  incentive  scheme 
if  introduced  into  the  privately  financed 
construction  field,”  the  CCA  believed. 

As  an  example  of  such  an  incentive  the 
Association  suggested  an  extra  depreciation 
allowance  based  on  the  construction  work¬ 
ers’  payroll  amount  for  the  project  for  the 
winter  months. 


CMA  Urges  No  Tax  Increase, 
Removal  of  Some  Excise  Duties 

No  increase  in  either  corporation  or  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  rates,  and  abolition  or 
substantial  reduction  in  excise  taxes — 
especially  on  automobiles — were  requested 
by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association 
in  its  annual  pre-Budget  submission  last 
month  to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  18-page  brief  dealing  with  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures,  taxes  and  tariffs  also 
urged  the  addition  to  the  list  of  articles 
exempt  from  sales  tax  the  following: 
materials  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  or  production  of  goods,  and  all 
building  materials  and  articles  and  materials 
entering  into  their  manufacture. 

The  CMA  suggested  amendment  of  the 
tariff  “in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore  the 
protection  which  the  special  or  dumping- 
duty  provisions  were  originally  designed 
to  give  Canadian  manufacturers  and  pro¬ 
ducers”. 

The  submission  also  recommended  “no 
additional  welfare  expenditures  while  gov¬ 
ernment  accounts  remain  in  such  serious 
imbalance”  and  stressed  the  necessity  for 
effecting  economies  in  government  expen¬ 
ditures.  In  this  connection  the  CMA 
recommended  that  a  Royal  Commission  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present 
organization  and  methods  of  administration 
of  departments  of  the  federal  Government. 


Ontario  Lawyers  Urge  Retention 
of  Judges  on  Conciliation  Boards 

Lawyers  attending  the  Ontario  mid-winter 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association 
approved  by  a  vote  of  105  to  93  a  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  that  judges  be  retained  as 
chairmen  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
boards. 

The  federal  Minister  of  Justice  would 
like  to  see  judges  give  up  their  posts  on 
various  boards,  John  H.  Osier  of  Toronto, 
sponsor  of  the  resolution,  believed;  but 
neither  the  Minister  nor  anyone  else  was 
having  much  success  in  finding  qualified 
experts  to  replace  the  judges,  he  said. 
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AFL-CIO  Council  Suggests  Steps 
To  Alleviate  Unemployment 

Asserting  that  unemployment  was  a 
greater  problem  than  inflation,  the  AFL- 
CIO  executive  council,  at  its  mid-winter 
meeting  last  month  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  decided: 

1.  To  call  a  mass  meeting  in  Washington 
“to  collectively  dramatize  the  desperate 
plight  of  millions  of  unemployed  workers 
. .  .  and  to  petition  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  immediate,  effective  steps  to 
get  America  back  to  work”. 

2.  To  demand  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  to  $1.25  an  hour  and  to  establish  a 
five-day,  35-hour  work  week,  and  to 
extend  its  coverage  to  another  7.6  million 
workers. 

3.  To  seek  federal  standards  for  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefits. 

4.  To  support  demands  by  affiliates  for 
substantial  wage  increases. 

Disagree  with  U.S.  President 

The  council  emphatically  disagreed  with 
President  Eisenhower’s  insistence  on  a 
balanced  budget.  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  said  the  U.S.  Administration’s 
economic  policies  would  lead  to  a  “per¬ 
manent”  pool  of  between  five  and  six 
million  unemployed  workers. 

In  other  decisions,  the  council  established 
a  committee  of  four  of  the  Federation’s 
vice-presidents  to  consider  the  application 
of  the  International  Longshoremen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  re-admission.  The  TLA  was 
expelled  from  the  AFL,  one  of  the  parent 
bodies  of  the  Federation,  in  1953  when  it 
failed  to  satisfy  the  AFL  that  it  had  purged 
itself  of  racketeering  and  gangsterism. 

A  decision  on  how  to  deal  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Maurice  A.  Hutcheson,  President  of 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  was  postponed  until  he  makes  an 
appearance  at  a  meeting  of  the  council, 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  Mr.  Hutcheson 
was  one  of  three  vice-presidents  who  did 
not  attend  the  mid-winter  meeting. 

The  Carpenters  President  and  two  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  union  are  under  indictment  in 
Indiana,  and  he  had  refused  to  testify  before 
congressional  committees. 

The  threat  was  made  that  the  AFL-CIO 
would  withdraw  its  support  of  the  Kennedy- 
Ervin  racket  control  bill  if  provisions 
amending  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  approved 
organized  labour  are  removed.  These  in¬ 
clude  a  clause  giving  construction  unions 
the  right  to  sign  collective  agreements 
before  any  workers  are  hired,  and  another 
allowing  compulsory  union  membership 


after  seven  days,  instead  of  the  present 
minimum  of  30  days  on  certain  types  of 
work.  Labour  also  wants  a  provision  to  be 
removed  which  bars  strikers  from  voting 
in  certification  elections  if  they  have  been 
replaced  by  new  employees,  and  the  wiping 
out  of  the  “no  man’s  land”  created  by  the 
unwillingness  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over 
certain  types  of  cases. 

It  was  reported  at  the  meeting  that  in 
the  three  years  since  the  AFL-CIO  merger 
had  taken  place  the  Federation’s  member¬ 
ship  had  dropped  from  15,000,000  to 
13,100,000,  in  spite  of  the  organizing  of 
1,000,000  non-union  workers  during  that 
time.  The  loss  of  membership  was  ascribed 
to  the  effect  of  the  recession  and  automa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  the  expulsion  a  year  ago 
of  the  Teamsters  and  two  other  unions, 
with  a  total  membership  of  1,500,000. 

A  special  levy  of  1  cent  a  month  for  six 
months  on  each  of  the  Federation’s  mem¬ 
bers  was  authorized  by  the  council.  The 
money  is  to  be  used  to  finance  an  organiz¬ 
ing  campaign,  and  to  help  to  provide  con¬ 
tributions  to  farm  labour  groups  and  unions 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  for  other 
special  purposes. 

The  Council  also  pledged  support  to  the 
United  Steelworkers  in  the  union’s  coming 
negotiations  with  the  U.S.  steel  industry, 
and  “full  support  and  financial  aid”  to 
International  Woodworkers  of  America  in 
its  strike  in  Newfoundland. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  council  will 
be  held  in  Washington  in  May. 

January-October  Imports  Down 
10  Per  Cent  from  Year  Earlier 

Canada’s  imports  from  all  countries  in 
the  January-October  period  of  1958  de¬ 
creased  10  per  cent  from  the  previous  year 
to  $4,311,100,000  from  $4,780,200,000. 

Imports  of  non-farm  machinery  dropped 
to  $451,063,000  from  $547,912,000  in  1957; 
automobile  parts,  $193,363,000  from  $2 18,- 
992,000;  farm  implements  and  machinery, 
$173,261,000  from  $184,234,000;  cotton 
products,  $86,981,000  from  $87,994,000; 
coal,  $73,469,000  from  $100,488,000;  wool 
products,  $54,611,000  from  $62,980,000. 

Increases  were  shown  in  imports  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  to  $131,340,000  from  $109,896,- 
000  in  1957;  aircraft  and  parts,  $82,347,000 
from  $80,391,000;  books  and  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  $74,304,000  from  $70,425,000. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  during 
the  10-month  period  fell  to  $2,986,107,000 
from  $3,422,071,000.  Imports  from  Britain 
were  up,  but  were  lower  from  all  other 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Urges  Revamping  of  NES  to  Deal 
With  Technological  Advances 

Revamping  of  the  National  Employment 
Service  as  part  of  a  plan  to  train  or  deploy 
workers  displaced  from  their  jobs  by  tech¬ 
nological  change  has  been  recommended  by 
Prof.  John  S.  Morgan,  acting  Director  of 
the  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of 
Toronto.  He  was  speaking  at  an  educa¬ 
tional  conference  sponsored  by  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour. 

Prof.  Morgan  suggested  that  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Fund  has  been  abused 
by  governments  in  order  to  cover  up  their 
lack  of  policy  to  deal  with  basic  social 
and  economic  issues. 

The  existing  programs  of  merely  trying 
to  find  jobs  or  fill  vacancies,  Mr.  Morgan 
thought,  are  not  good  enough  to  meet 
modern  industrial  conditions. 

He  was  also  critical  of  the  assumption 
that  seasonal  unemployment  is  inevitably 
a  part  of  Canada’s  work  scene,  and  of  the 
use  of  unemployment  insurance  to  cope 
with  the  problem.  Extension  of  seasonal 
benefits  has  reached  the  ludicrous  point, 
considering  that  in  1958  the  “season”  lasted 
for  no  less  than  seven  months,  he  said. 

Concluding,  Prof.  Morgan  said  he  believes 
Canada  cannot  hope  to  emerge  from  the 
second  industrial  revolution  without  serious 
damage  unless  a  National  Employment 
Service  and  Unemployment  Insurance  Sys¬ 
tem  are  developed  as  a  matter  of  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  to  cope  with  the  prevailing 
industrial  expansion. 

Toronto  High  School  Girls  Told 
Of  Opportunities  in  Medicine 

The  last  of  four  meetings  during  the 
current  school  term  for  girls  in  their  final 
two  years  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  high 
schools  to  assist  them  in  planning  the  next 
step  in  their  careers  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  43) 
had  as  its  theme  “opportunities  for  women 
in  medicine.” 

The  meetings,  held  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  were  sponsored  by  the  Toronto 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Coun¬ 
selling  Workshop. 

Two  women  doctors  and  a  social  worker 
spoke  at  the  meeting.  A  specialist  in 
obstetrics  and  gynaecology  spoke  on  the 
educational  requirements  for  entering  a 
School  of  Medicine  and  discussed  the 
opportunities  for  women  in  the  medical 
field.  A  doctor  prominent  in  medical 
research  described  her  work  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  women  as  labora¬ 
tory  assistants.  The  social  worker,  from 
the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  explained 
the  role  of  her  profession  in  medical  work. 


Education  for  All  to  Age  16 
Called  for  by  World  Youth 

Free  and  compulsory  education  up  to  the 
age  of  16  years  is  called  for  by  a  Young 
Workers’  Charter  adopted  by  the  World 
Assembly  of  Youth  at  the  Seventh  Session 
of  its  Council,  held  in  New  Delhi  at  the 
end  of  last  year.  The  charter  also  affirms 
that  vocational  guidance  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  made  compulsory,  and  that 
free  vocational  and  technical  education 
should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all 
young  people  of  both  sexes. 

Regarding  working  conditions,  the  char¬ 
ter  said  that  the  minimum  age  for  starting 
work  should  be  16  years  in  general,  and 
18  years  for  work  in  mines,  in  other 
dangerous  or  unhealthful  occupations,  and 
for  night  work.  There  should  be  a  minimum 
wage  and  a  36-hour  week  for  young 
workers,  and  night  work  for  women  should 
be  forbidden.  There  should  be  adequate 
social  security  and  sound  conditions  of 
safety  and  health. 


Woman  Union  Officer  from  U.K. 
Studies  Labour  Problems  Here 

Miss  Rita  Stephen  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
a  local  officer  of  the  Union  of  Post 
Office  Workers,  recently  visited  the  federal 
Department  of  Labour. 

On  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  an  Imperial  Relations  Trust 
Scholarship,  Miss  Stephen  had  already  dis¬ 
cussed  labour  problems  with  representatives 
of  labour,  management  and  government  in 
New  York,  Washington,  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  She  will  study  the  labour  situa¬ 
tion  at  first  hand  also  on  the  West  Coast 
and  in  the  Maritimes. 


124,851  Immigrants  in  1958 — 

Less  than  Half  1957  Total 

A  total  of  124,851  persons  emigrated 
to  Canada  in  1958,  compared  with  282,164 
in  1957,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Citizenship  and  Immigration. 

The  greatest  number,  28,564,  came  from 
Italy,  followed  by  the  British  Isles  with 
26,622,  and  Germany  with  14,449.  The 
number  from  the  British  Isles  dropped  by 
86,206  and  from  Germany  by  15,115. 

Of  the  124,851  new  arrivals  last  year, 
63,078  were  destined  for  the  labour  force. 
The  occupational  group  of  17,476  of  them 
was  “manufacturing,  mechanical  and  con¬ 
struction”;  of  11,501,  service;  of  9,388, 
labourers;  of  7,553,  professional;  of  6,745, 
clerical;  of  5,071,  agricultural;  and  of 
2,066,  commercial. 
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Tax  Reductions  Not  Practicable, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Believes 

Although  it  was  “concerned”  over  the 
high  personal  and  corporate  tax  rates  in 
Canada,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  brief 
submitted  last  month  to  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  declared  that  “in  the  face  of  a 
large  budgetary  and  cash  deficit  which  is 
obviously  difficult  to  finance,  no  reductions 
in  general  tax  rates  are  practicable  at  this 
time”. 

The  Council  also  thought  that  Govern¬ 
ment  policies  should  continue  to  stress 
Canada’s  reliance  on  investment  from 
abroad,  particularly  from  the  United  States. 
“In  other  words,  foreign  savings  are  needed 
to  supplement  the  savings  of  Canadians  if 
the  high  level  of  capital  expenditures 
required  to  sustain  our  further  growth  is 
to  be  adequately  financed.”  The  “con¬ 
fidence  factor”  was  very  important  to  ensure 
our  future  growth,  the  brief  said. 

The  brief  also  noted  that  because  of 
the  many  conflicting  forces  in  the  economy 
at  the  present  time,  it  was  difficult  to  make 
useful  recommendations  in  the  field  of 
monetary  policy.  “In  this  somewhat  con¬ 
fused  situation,”  it  said,  “a  ‘neutral’  but 
flexible  monetary  policy  seems  appropriate 
for  the  time  being  It  goes  without 


saying,  however,  that  monetary  policy 
should  be  vigilant  in  the  period  ahead  and 
stand  ready  to  help  contain  any  inflationary 
pressures  that  might  develop  as  the  econ¬ 
omy  recovers  to  the  point  where  human 
and  material  resources  are  almost  fully 
employed.” 

The  Council  also  told  the  Government, 
“the  biggest  single  spender  in  the  country,” 
that  it  must  set  an  example  of  restraint 
for  other  spending  groups  in  Canada.  This 
was  a  requisite  “for  safeguarding  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  the  cost  structure  of  our 
economy”. 


Educational  Conference 

Britain’s  National  Union  of  Teachers  has 
announced  details  of  a  National  Education 
and  Careers  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
London  from  May  25  to  June  4.  It  will 
be  the  first  exhibition  in  Britain  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  education  and  careers 
and  organized  on  a  national  scale. 


I.A.P.A.  Annual  Conference 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Prevention  Associations  will  be 
held  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto, 
April  6  and  7.  Keynote  address  of  the 
conference  will  be  given  by  Don  Henshaw 
on  “The  Challenge  of  Safety  Work”. 


Items  of  Labour  Interest  in  House  of  Commons 


January  15 — Speech  from  the  Throne 
opening  the  2nd  Session  of  the  24th  Par¬ 
liament  contained  several  references  of 
interest  to  Labour.  These  were  singled  out 
and  described  in  the  February  issue,  page 
121. 

January  16 — Dispute  between  television 
producers  and  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation  is  a  representation  dispute,  in 
which  the  Minister  of  Labour  cannot  inter¬ 
vene,  Hon.  Michael  Starr  says  in  reply  to 
a  question.  Mr.  Starr  said  he  had  replied  to 
a  request  for  his  intervention  from  the 
producers  and  the  CCCL  that  “there  is  a 
provision  and  a  specific  procedure  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act  whereby  disputes 
relating  to  representation  and  bargaining 
rights  may  be  disposed  of  by  application 
to  the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  .  .  . 
It  has  not  been  customary  nor  is  it  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Act  that  the  Minister  of 
Labour  should  intervene  in  representational 
disputes  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.” 


First  news  of  shutdown  of  coal  mines, 
affecting  4,000  men  in  the  Glace  Bay  and 
Waterford  areas  of  Nova  Scotia,  came  to 
him  in  a  press  report,  Hon.  Paul  Comtois, 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys, 
informs  questioner.  Inquiries  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  be  made  as  soon  as  he  was 
officially  informed  by  the  company,  he 
said. 

Report  on  social  security  being  prepared 
by  Dr.  Robert  Clark  is  about  three-fifths 
completed  and  tabling  should  be  expected 
by  February  9,  the  Prime  Minister  informs 
questioner. 

January  19 — Canadian  contributions  to¬ 
wards  assisting  the  economic  progress  of 
the  countries  of  south  and  southeast  Asia 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
in  1950  to  the  end  of  1958  amounted  to 
$288.2  million,  Hon.  Sidney  E.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
reports  when  tabling  seventh  annual  report 
of  the  consultative  committee  of  the 
Colombo  Plan. 

Bill  C-7  to  provide  for  pay  for  statutory 
holidays  for  employees  and  for  pay  for 
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work  performed  on  statutory  holidays  intro¬ 
duced  and  given  first  reading. 

Bill  C-8  to  provide  for  minimum  wages 
introduced  and  read  the  first  time. 

Bill  C-10  to  amend  the  Canada  Elections 
Act  to  extend  the  right  to  vote  at  advance 
polls  introduced  and  given  first  reading. 

Bill  C-13  to  amend  the  Canada  Elections 
Act  to  extend  the  absentee  voting  provisions 
introduced  and  read  the  first  time. 

January  20 — Reduction  in  the  number  of 
weeks  required  to  qualify  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  is  not  being  considered, 
the  Minister  of  Labour  replies  to  a  question. 

January  21 — Bill  C-16  to  amend  the 
Canada  Elections  Act  to  extend  absentee 
voting  provisions  introduced  and  read  the 
first  time. 

National  Employment  Service  offices 
have  not  been  told  not  to  issue  unemploy¬ 
ment  figures,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
informed  a  questioner. 

January  22 — Registrations  at  NES  offices 
on  January  8  totalled  749,886  compared 
with  796,371  a  year  earlier,  a  decrease  of 
46,485,  the  Minister  of  Labour  reported 
in  answer  to  a  question. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  publication 
of  local  unemployment  figures  in  local 
newspapers,  and  a  directive  to  that  effect 
has  already  been  issued,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  tells  a  questioner. 

Quebec  is  now  participating  in  winter 
work  program  and  close  to  100  projects 
will  be  submitted,  Mr.  Starr  announces. 
Montreal  is  “taking  the  lead”  in  the  100 
projects. 

The  Minister  highly  commended  the  win¬ 
ter  work  project  launched  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Leger.  “He  has  taken  action  that 
I  commend  to  all  leaders  of  this  country 
to  try  to  help  in  the  alleviation  of  this 
problem,”  Mr.  Starr  said. 

January  23 — Twice-a-day  mail  delivery 
will  not  be  restored  “right  now,”  Hon. 
William  Hamilton,  Postmaster  General, 
tells  a  questioner  who  said  the  restoration 
would  help  relieve  unemployment. 

January  27 — Contribution  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  assist  the  city 
of  Windsor  to  acquire  and  clear  a  blighted 
area  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city 
has  been  made  by  the  federal  Government, 
Hon.  Howard  C.  Green,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  reports.  “It  will  provide  additional 
employment  opportunities  as  demolition 
progresses  and  a  start  is  made  on  con¬ 
struction  but,  above  all,  it  will  provide  a 
new  environment  and  new  homes  for 
approximately  1,000  persons,”  he  said. 

To  a  member  who  asked  if  grants  would 
be  made  to  other  centres  where  there  is 
considerable  unemployment,  the  Minister 


replied  that  the  Government  is  “very 
anxious”  to  see  redevelopment  projects  in 
any  part  of  the  country  but  that  the  initia¬ 
tive  must  come  from  the  municipality. 

There  are  indications  that  Quebec  is 
interested  in  the  hospital  insurance  plan 
but  no  negotiations  between  the  federal 
and  provincial  Governments  are  going  on 
at  the  moment,  Hon.  J.  W.  Monteith, 
Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
replies  to  a  question. 

January  28 — No  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  by  the  federal  Government 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  respect  of 
the  Unemployment  Assistance  Act,  the 
Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
advises  questioner. 

Seasonal  benefit  claims  established  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  December  1,  1957  to  June 
30,  1958  was  455,622;  the  amount  paid 
out  was  $100,157,638,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  reports  in  reply  to  a  question. 

January  29 — Settlement  of  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(B.C.  Coastal  Steamship  Service)  and  Sea¬ 
farers’  International  Union,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Marine  Engineers  and  Canadian 
Merchant  Service  Guild,  announced  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  An  agreement  signed 
by  the  disputants  will  expire  August  31, 
1961. 

An  additional  $250,000,000  for  home- 
building  will  be  provided  through  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  National  Housing  Act,  1954. 
A  motion  to  consider  a  resolution  to  that 
effect  was  made  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 

No  action  concerning  layoffs  of  4,000 
coal  miners  in  Nova  Scotia  is  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Government  at  the  moment, 
the  Minister  of  National  Revenue  replies 
to  a  question.  A  meeting  with  a  delegation 
from  the  province  is  being  arranged. 

January  30 — Motion  to  introduce  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  Act  to 
increase  maximum  expenditures  to  $350 
million  agreed  to. 

Participation  in  national  hospital  scheme 
by  the  Northwest  Territories  and  the  Yukon 
still  being  studied,  the  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare  tells  a  questioner. 

Old  Age  Security  Fund  paid  out  $233,- 
390,347  but  collected  only  $140,665,694  in 
the  period  August  to  December  1958,  the 
Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
replied  to  a  question. 

February  2 — In  connection  with  the 
alleged  dumping  of  textiles,  21  inspectors 
have  been  employed  by  the  Department 
of  National  Revenue  since  January  1,  1958, 
the  Minister  of  that  Department  replied  to 
a  question. 
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February  3 — Winter  employment  cam¬ 
paign  committees  functioning  in  Ontario 
on  January  15  numbered  70,  Hon.  Michael 
Starr,  Minister  of  Labour,  replied  to  a 
question. 

February  4 — Legislation  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  outlined  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  considered 
in  committee. 

February  6 — From  Colombo  Plan  appro¬ 
priation  for  fiscal  1958-59,  Canada  will 
make  $17  million  available  to  India  to 
enable  the  Indian  Government  to  purchase 
in  Canada  essential  commodities  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs  announces  in  a  report  on  a  meeting 
to  consider  ways  of  alleviating  India’s 
foreign  exchange  difficulties. 

Question  of  bringing  farm  labourers 
under  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is 
under  “active  and  accelerated  study”  by 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
the  Minister  of  Labour  replies  to  a  ques¬ 
tioner.  A  recommendation  is  expected  in 
approximately  two  or  three  months. 

In  view  of  the  response  to  the  Municipal 
Winter  Work  Incentive  Plan,  there  is  no 
reason  at  the  moment  to  consider  an  exten¬ 
sion  beyond  April  30,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  tells  a  questioner. 

February  9 — Report  on  old  age  security, 
being  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  Clark  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia,  that 
was  scheduled  to  be  finished  this  date,  not 
yet  finished,  the  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Walfare  reports.  He  would  not 
consider  tabling  a  part  of  it  at  this  time. 

February  11 — Small  increase  in  protec¬ 
tion  for  cotton  yarn  spinners,  very  little 
change  as  regards  the  thread  industry,  and 
moderate  increases  in  most  favoured  nation 
rates  in  respect  of  bleached  and  coloured 
cotton  fabrics  are  recommended  in  Tariff 
Board’s  third  report  on  textiles  tabled  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  Minister 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  rates  of  duty 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
changes  come  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  that  GATT 
negotiations  would  be  involved  if  the 
recommendation  were  to  be  implemented. 

February  12 — Canada’s  export  trade 
with  Communist  China  doubled  last  year, 
Trade  Minister  Churchill  informs  ques¬ 
tioner. 

February  13 — Debate  opened  on  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  vote  to  provide  funds  for 
Municipal  Winter  Work  Incentive  Program. 

February  17 — Legislation  to  curb  or  stop 
judges  from  serving  as  conciliators  in  labour 
disputes  is  not  contemplated  at  this  session, 
the  Minister  of  Justice  tells  questioner, 
adding  that  it  will  probably  be  some  time 


before  definite  steps  are  taken  in  the  matter, 
because  of  its  complicated  nature. 

Seasonal  benefits  were  extended  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  first  for  two  months  and  then  for 
an  additional  six  weeks  at  the  last  session 
of  the  House,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
informs  questioner,  adding  that  the  two- 
month  extension  is  now  permanently  in 
effect. 

Debate  continued  on  Department  of 
Labour  vote  to  provide  funds  for  Municipal 
Winter  Work  Incentive  Program  and  item 
agreed  to. 

February  18 — Agents  for  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Commission  have  been 
appointed  to  complete  application  forms 
for  unemployment  insurance  benefits;  they 
are  paid  $1  for  each  claim  filed  with  sup¬ 
porting  documents;  recommendations  for 
their  appointment  are  received  from  various 
places,  the  Minister  of  Labour  informs 
questioner. 

Employees  on  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  canals 
at  the  opening  of  the  1958  navigation 
season  numbered  325,  of  whom  100  were 
casual  employees.  At  present  150  are  em¬ 
ployed,  30  having  been  laid  off,  10  being 
about  to  be  laid  off,  and  35  having  retired, 
resigned,  transferred  or  died.  This  infor¬ 
mation  was  given  by  the  Minister  of  Trans¬ 
port  in  answer  to  a  question. 

February  19 — Hospital  insurance  is  com¬ 
pulsory  in  all  provinces  that  are  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  federal-provincial  scheme  except 
in  Ontario,  where  it  is  compulsory  for  a 
large  sector  of  the  population  and  available 
to  the  remainder  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the 
Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
replied  to  a  question.  He  explained  that 
the  federal  legislation  requires  that  insured 
services  must  be  “made  available”  to  all 
residents  of  a  province. 

The  possibility  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  that  would 
make  prison  inmates  eligible  for  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefits  on  their  release 
is  being  given  “very  serious  consideration,” 
the  Minister  of  Labour  said  in  answer  to 
a  question. 

February  20 — Termination  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  building  of  the  CF-105  Arrow 
and  its  Iroquois  engine  announced  by  Prime 
Minister  Diefenbaker. 

Total  of  1,511  applications  for  federal 
assistance  under  the  Municipal  Winter 
Work  Incentive  Program  from  municipali¬ 
ties  have  been  accepted,  giving  work  to 
an  estimated  25,000  Canadians,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Labour  tells  a  questioner. 

Legislation  to  amend  the  National  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  considered  in  committee  and  Bill 
C-28  introduced  and  read  the  first  time. 
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Proportion  of  Married  Women 

in  Canada’s  Female  Labour  Force 

Roughly  half  of  female  labour  force  now  married  (although  eight  of  ten  married 
women  not  in  labour  force)  because  high  proportion  have  changed  marital  status 
without  changing  labour  force  status.  Number  of  single  women  working  declines 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
working  women  who  are  married;  these 
are  usually  second  income-earners  in  the 
family.  During  the  postwar  period,  married 
working  women  have  been  a  continually 
growing  group  until  now  they  make  up 
roughly  half  of  the  female  working  force. 

Because  this  high  proportion  of  working 
women  are  married  it  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  half  of  the  married  women  are  work¬ 
ing.  That,  of  course,  is  not  true.  The 
great  majority  of  married  women  in  Canada 
are  fully  occupied  with  home  and  family, 
holding  no  paid  jobs  outside.  At  the  close 
of  1958,  eight  out  of  ten  married  women 
were  not  in  the  labour  force.  However, 
many  of  them  would  probably  take  em¬ 
ployment  if  the  opportunity  for  suitable 
work  presented  itself  or  if  a  national 
emergency  made  it  necessary. 

The  great  public  interest  in  married 
working  women  is  apt  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  recent  increase  in  their  number 
is  not  due  entirely,  or  even  mainly,  to 
married  women  moving  out  of  the  home 
into  the  office  or  factory.  If  that  had 
happened,  the  over-all  percentage  of  women 
working  would  have  shown  a  sharp  rise. 
The  basic  change  is  in  the  marriage  pattern 
of  the  whole  population,  and  this  is,  of 
course,  reflected  in  the  composition  of  the 
working  force.  Married  working  women 
have  come  in  large  numbers  from  the  ranks 
of  single  working  women.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  high  proportion  of  them 
changed  their  marital  status  without  chang¬ 
ing  their  labour  force  status.  That  is  why 
the  growth  in  number  of  married  working 
women  has  been  accompanied  by  a  drop 
in  the  number  of  single  women  working. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  the  1951 
Census  and  June  1958  there  was  a  net 
increase  of  fewer  than  800,000  in  the 
female  population  14  years  of  age  and  over, 
from  which  the  labour  force  is  drawn.  In 
the  intervening  years  the  marriage  rate  had 
been  at  such  a  high  level  that  of  this 
increase,  600,000  was  represented  by  mar¬ 
ried  women  and  the  balance  by  women 
who  were  widowed,  separated  or  divorced. 
The  number  of  single  women  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  actually  dropped.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  the  estimated  increase 


of  300,000  in  number  of  women  with  jobs 
was  made  up  entirely  of  married  women 
and  those  of  “other”  marital  status,  and 
that  the  number  of  single  women  workers 
was  down. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  tendency  in 
recent  years  for  married  women,  particularly 
in  the  older  age  groups,  to  take  up  some 
outside  work  when  family  responsibilities 
become  less  pressing.  However,  other  fac¬ 
tors  appear  to  have  played  a  greater  part 
in  bringing  about  the  change  in  marital 
status  of  the  whole  female  working  force. 
It  seems  to  be  mainly  associated  with: 

— The  favourable  employment  situation 
of  the  past  decade; 

. — Reduced  resistance  to  employment  of 
married  women,  as  a  result  of  which  large 
numbers  of  girls  continue  to  work  after 
marriage.  (There  is  evidence  from  a  recent 
survey  of  Married  Women  Working  for 
Pay  in  Eight  Canadian  Cities*  that  if  mar¬ 
riage  were  a  bar  to  employment  some 
marriages  would  have  been  postponed.  The 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  social  pressure 
to  raise  the  family  standard  of  living  have 
been  incentives  for  many  to  continue  work- 
ing.) 

The  high  marriage  rate  during  and  since 
the  war  and  the  low  age  of  marriage  that 
is  now  common. 

The  extent  of  this  change  of  marital 
status  varies  a  good  deal  among  different 
industries  and  different  occupations.  It 
may  be  that  employers  in  some  kinds  of 
establishments,  e.g.,  restaurants  and  retail 
stores,  offer  working  conditions  and  hours 
that  make  it  easier  for  married  women  to 
cope  with  them  along  with  their  other 
responsibilities. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  of  the  three  indus¬ 
tries  employing  the  largest  numbers  of 
women — service,  trade  and  manufactur¬ 
ing — the  one  with  the  highest  proportion 
married  is  the  trade  industry.  Most  of  the 
women  in  this  industry  group  are  in  retail 
trade,  mainly  in  department  stores,  shops 
selling  women’s  and  children’s  clothing, 
and  in  grocery  stores.  Manufacturing  is 
next  in  proportion  of  married  women  work¬ 
ers,  and  the  lowest  proportion  married  is 
in  the  service  industry. 

*Obtainable  from  the  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa, 
price  25  cents. 
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The  service  industry  encompasses  not 
only  personal  service  but  the  even  larger 
group  in  community  service  (mainly  edu¬ 
cation  and  health)  as  well  as  government 
and  business  services.  In  jobs  of  that  kind, 
many  of  which  are  classed  occupationally 
as  professional  or  clerical,  married  women 
make  up  a  smaller  proportion  than  in  the 
personal  service  occupations. 

Of  all  the  major  occupational  groups, 
professionals  have  the  smallest  proportion 
of  married  women.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in 
this  occupational  category  that  married 
women  have  made  the  greatest  gains  in 
recent  years.  Since  1951  the  proportion  of 
professional  women  who  are  married  has 
nearly  doubled,  and  the  proportion  who 
are  single  has  dropped  by  a  comparable 
ratio.  About  75  per  cent  of  all  profes¬ 
sional  women  are  either  teachers  or  nurses, 
and  marriage  is  no  longer  generally  a  bar 


to  their  employment.  The  increase  in 
health,  welfare  and  educational  services  has 
produced  a  shortage  of  trained  people, 
which  has  been  greatly  alleviated  by  mar¬ 
ried  women’s  continuing  or  returning  to 
work. 

Whether  or  not  the  trend  that  has 
resulted  in  such  a  high  proportion  of  mar¬ 
ried  women  in  the  female  working  force 
will  continue  upwards  is,  of  course,  difficult 
to  predict.  Much  will  depend  on  economic 
conditions.  However,  the  marriage  rate  is 
now  lower  than  it  has  been  for  some  years, 
and  the  high  birthrate  during  the  Second 
World  War  will  soon  bring  into  the  labour 
force  a  wave  of  teen-agers  to  increase  the 
number  of  single  women  working.  These 
factors  are  likely  to  prevent  any  phenom¬ 
enal  rise  during  the  next  few  years  in 
the  proportion  of  married  women  in  the 
female  labour  force. 


Apprenticeship  Training  Advisory  Committee 

Machinery  now  set  up  for  holding  of  first  nation-wide  examinations  in  motor 
vehicle  repair  trade,  10th  meeting  of  Committee  is  told.  Hope  to  hold  second 
such  examination,  in  electrical  trade,  next  year.  Drop-outs  causing  concern 


Machinery  has  been  set  up  to  undertake 
the  first  nation-wide  examinations  in  the 
motor  vehicle  repair  trade,  it  was  disclosed 
at  the  10th  meeting  of  the  Apprenticeship 
Training  Advisory  Committee,  held  in 
Ottawa  in  January.  By  June  30,  some  520 
apprentices  across  Canada  will  have  tried 
the  uniform  examination. 

It  was  also  disclosed  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  hopes  to  have  a  second  national 
examination,  in  the  electrical  trade,  estab¬ 
lished  for  general  use  by  1960. 

From  the  results  of  the  examinations 
the  Committee  expects  to  establish  a  norm 
or  passing  mark.  Successful  candidates  will 
receive  a  provincial  certificate,  carrying 
a  seal  to  indicate  that  they  have  met  the 
required  national  standards. 

The  two-day  meeting  was  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Herbert  C.  Nicholls,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Canadian  Construction  Associa¬ 
tion  Apprenticeship  Committee. 

In  a  plan  to  bring  about  uniform 
teaching  in  the  plumbing  trade,  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers 
and  Mechanical  Contractors  presented  a 
report  on  a  current  project  to  provide 
plumbing  instructors  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  with  high-class  teaching  aids  that,  it 
is  hoped,  will  standardize  names,  terms 
and  methods  in  the  trade. 


Addressing  the  meeting,  Labour  Minister 
Michael  Starr  noted  that  smaller  countries 
today  are  looking  to  Canada  for  leadership 
in  the  technical  and  apprenticeship  fields, 
and  that  it  was  up  to  Canada,  as  a  result, 
to  establish  a  high  level  of  skills,  “not 
only  to  develop  our  own  resources,  but  to 
discharge  this  country’s  responsibilities  to 
other  nations  that  have  not  yet  reached  the 
same  level  of  development. 

“Technical  skills  in  Canada,”  said  Mr. 
Starr,  “must  at  the  very  least  be  equal 
to  skills  anywhere  in  the  world.  This 
presents  a  challenge,  but  one  that  can  be 
met  through  the  co-operation  of  industry, 
labour  and  governments  at  all  levels.” 

The  Committee  agreed  that  although 
current  figures  indicate  a  continuing  growth 
across  Canada  in  the  number  of  apprentices 
in  the  building  trades  there  is  still  a  great 
area  where  formal  training  programs  are 
required,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing 
fields,  and  that  the  country  needs  skilled 
people  in  greater  supply. 

A  report  presented  to  the  delegates,  who 
represented  industry,  labour,  provincial 
and  federal  governments,  showed  that  in 
the  period  April  1946  to  December  1958, 
there  were  36,994  apprentices  registered 
with  a  view  to  becoming:  bricklayers  and 
masons,  carpenters,  electricians,  painters, 
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plasterers,  plumbers  and  pipefitters,  steam- 
fitters  and  sheet  metal  workers.  Of  the 
total,  10,828  discontinued  their  studies  and 
17,131  completed  their  training. 

The  Committee  expressed  concern  over 
the  statistics  indicating  that  some  29  per 
cent  of  apprentices  who  registered  in  a 
12-year  period  dropped  out  of  training. 
Several  suggestions  were  advanced  for 
improving  the  situation,  including  a  call 
for  more  pre-employment  training,  raising 
entrance  requirements  and  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  promotion  through  the 
ranks. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Committee  that 
toolmaking  should  be  the  next  trade  to  be 
analyzed  in  the  current  program  of  pro¬ 
ducing  trade  analyses  for  use  in  the  training 
of  apprentices.  These  analyses  set  out  in 
detail  what  a  journeyman  should  be  able 
to  do  and  what  body  of  information  he 
should  master. 


Age  restrictions  in  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
grams  were  reviewed  and  it  was  found  that 
in  most  provinces  maximum  age  limit  regu¬ 
lations  are  very  flexible.  It  was  thought 
generally  that  the  right  to  enter  into 
an  apprenticeship  agreement  should  be 
extended  to  all  persons  who  wish  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  regardless 
of  age. 

The  Committee  voted  unanimously  for 
a  resolution  that  called  for  establishment 
of  a  group  to  study  the  quota  system 
now  in  use  in  apprenticeship  training.  At 
present  it  is  customary  to  limit  the  number 
of  apprentices  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  journeymen  on  the  job.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  would  be  to  report  on  these  prac¬ 
tices,  how  they  are  established,  how  effec¬ 
tive  they  are  in  preventing  exploitation  and 
in  providing  a  continuing  supply  of  journey¬ 
men,  and  the  probable  effect  of  changing 
the  system. 


Group  Hospital  and  Medical  Insurance  Plans 

in  Canadian  Manufacturing 

Some  form  of  group  hospital  or  medical  insurance  found  in  nine  of  every  ten 
establishments  covered  in  annual  working  conditions  survey.  In  4  of  every  5 
employer  pays  at  least  50  per  cent  of  premium;  in  one  eighth,  the  whole  cost 


Some  form  of  group  hospital  or  medical 
insurance  was  found  in  nine  out  of  every 
ten  establishments  covered  by  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Department’s  Economics  and 
Research  Branch.  A  report  based  on  the 
survey,  Group  Hospitalization  and  Medical 
Insurance  Plans  in  Canadian  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Industries,  has  just  been  issued.  The 
publication  is  available  from  the  Queen’s 
Printer,  Ottawa,  at  25  cents  a  copy. 

The  report  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part  shows  the  prevalence  of  the 
various  types  of  plans  and  combinations 
of  benefits;  the  second  examines  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  plans,  such  as  whether 
or  not  the  plan  is  compulsory,  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  employee’s  dependents 
are  covered;  the  third  deals  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  financing  the  plans. 

Most  of  the  statistics  used  in  the  study 
were  taken  from  the  1956  working  condi¬ 
tions  survey  conducted  by  the  Economics 
and  Research  Branch,  although  data  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  1957  survey  were  used  as 
far  as  possible.  The  annual  surveys  cover 
most  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
country  with  15  or  more  employees.  In 
1956  there  were  6,166  of  these  establish¬ 


ments  with  1,004,646  employees:  204,881 
office  workers  and  799,765  non-office 
employees. 

“Hospitalization  and  surgical  benefits 
were  made  available  to  somewhat  more 
than  three  quarters  of  all  non-office  em¬ 
ployees  in  manufacturing,  compared  with 
little  more  than  one  half  of  all  employees 
in  the  restaurant  industry,  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  all  employees  in  metal  mining  and 
virtually  100  per  cent  of  all  non-operating 
railway  employees,”  the  report  says. 

“Provision  for  physicians’  services  in  the 
hospital  was  somewhat  less  widespread, 
although  it  was  available  to  almost  two 
thirds  of  all  non-office  employees  in  manu¬ 
facturing  . .  .” 

The  prevalence  of  particular  benefits 
varies  considerably  from  one  industry  to 
another.  Hospital  insurance,  for  instance, 
was  offered  to  95  per  cent  of  the  non-office 
employees  of  the  rubber  industry  compared 
with  41  per  cent  of  those  in  wood  products. 
This  might,  however,  be  explained,  the 
report  says,  by  the  existence  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  hospital  plan  in  British  Columbia, 
where  the  latter  industry  is  largely  con¬ 
centrated. 
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The  survey  showed  that  more  than  four 
fifths  of  workers,  both  office  and  non-office, 
took  advantage  of  any  plan  offered  to  them 
and  showed  no  marked  preference  for  any 
one  type  of  benefit. 

The  plans  which  offer  the  most  benefits 
are  more  common  in  large  than  in  small 
establishments,  although  the  connection 
between  size  of  establishment  and  number 
of  benefits  offered  by  a  plan  is  not  pro¬ 
nounced. 

Among  establishments  reporting  informa¬ 
tion  on  whether  participation  was  voluntary 
or  compulsory,  three  quarters  of  them, 
employing  70  per  cent  of  the  workers,  had 
plans  in  which  employee  participation  was 
voluntary,  the  report  states.  Compulsory 
participation  was  much  more  common  in 
plans  offering  certain  combinations  of 
benefits  than  in  other  types  of  plans. 
Participation  by  employees  is  much  more 
often  compulsory  when  the  plan  offers  a 
complete,  or  almost  complete,  set  of  benefits 
than  in  plans  which  provide  only  one  or 
two  benefits. 

The  condition  of  compulsory  participa¬ 
tion  varies  considerably  in  extent  from 
one  industry  to  another.  It  applies  in  as 
many  as  71  per  cent  of  establishments  in 
the  rubber  products  industry  and  to  as 
few  as  13.8  per  cent  in  the  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  industry. 

Size  of  establishment,  however,  far  more 
than  the  type  of  industry  determines  the 
extent  of  compulsory  participation.  This 
connection,  it  was  found,  did  not  hold  good 
in  the  largest  establishments,  viz.,  those  of 
1,000  workers  or  more;  but  “otherwise, 
there  was  a  steady  and  noticeable  increase 
in  the  extent  of  compulsory  employee  par¬ 
ticipation  from  the  smallest  to  the  second 
largest  size  group,”  the  report  says. 

The  survey  did  not  throw  any  light  on 
the  question  of  why,  apart  from  size  of 
establishments,  some  employers  require 
participation  while  others  do  not.  The 
report  states,  however,  that  it  is  due  to 


the  policy  of  the  employer,  not  that  of 
the  insurance  carrier. 

Benefits  of  the  “cash  indemnification 
type”  are  provided  in  about  two  out  of 
every  three  group  hospital-medical  plans 
(financed  at  least  in  part  by  the  employer), 
covering  slightly  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  all  employees.  Plans  of  this  type  are 
defined  as  those  which  guarantee  reim¬ 
bursement  within  fixed  limits  for  hospital 
or  medical  expenses  incurred.  “Service” 
plans  are  defined  as  those  which  guarantee 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  benefit  ren¬ 
dered.  A  somewhat  larger  percentage  of 
the  employees  in  establishments  of  1,000 
workers  or  more  was  covered  by  plans 
of  this  latter  type  than  was  covered  by  such 
plans  in  smaller  establishments. 

“The  service  type  was  least  prevalent  in 
the  textile  industry,  where  only  15  per 
cent  of  non-office  employees  were  in 
establishments  with  such  contracts.  They 
were  found  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
transportation  equipment  industry,  with  56 
per  cent  of  non-office  employees  being 
offered  such  a  plan,”  the  report  states. 

“Almost  98  per  cent  of  all  non-office 
employees  and  99  per  cent  of  office  em¬ 
ployees  were  in  establishments  in  which  the 
plan  included  benefits  for  dependents  of 
employees.  In  the  case  of  plans  embodying 
hospitalization  alone,  about  8  per  cent  of 
office  employees  and  13  per  cent  of  non¬ 
office  employees  were  in  establishments 
where  the  plan  did  not  include  employee 
dependents  .  . .” 

The  report  says  that  in  four  out  of  every 
five  establishments,  covering  a  similar  pro¬ 
portion  of  employees,  the  employer  paid 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  premium  charged 
for  the  type  of  plan  in  force.  In  somewhat 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  establishments 
the  employer  paid  exactly  50  per  cent;  in 
one  eighth  of  the  establishments  he  paid 
the  whole  cost.  Employers  in  the  larger 
establishments  tended  to  pay  a  larger  share 
of  the  premium  than  those  in  the  smaller 
ones. 


11th  Annual  “Women’s  Week”  to  be  held  in  Japan  in  April 


“The  development  of  women  as  free  and 
responsible  individuals  within  the  family, 
workshops,  organizations  and  the  com¬ 
munity”  is  the  theme  of  the  eleventh  annual 
“Women’s  Week”  to  be  held  throughout 
Japan  in  April. 

“Women’s  Week”  was  established  by  the 
Women’s  and  Minors’  Bureau  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Labour  to  commemorate  the  granting 
of  the  right  to  vote  to  Japanese  women 
in  1946.  Many  government  organizations 


and  voluntary  groups  now  also  participate 
in  the  week’s  activities  . 

This  year  a  National  Conference  of 
Women  will  be  held  in  Tokyo  during 
“Women’s  Week”.  Sixty  women  from  all 
over  Japan  will  attend.  During  the  previous 
week,  Local  Conferences  of  Women  will 
meet  in  all  prefectures  with  the  members- 
elect  of  the  National  Conference  present 
so  that  they  may  reflect  local  opinion  at 
the  Tokyo  meeting. 
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Labour  Bodies  Present  Briefs  to  Cabinet 

Canada's  central  labour  organizations  submit  memoranda  of  legislative  proposals 
to  federal  Government.  Replies  given  by  Prime  Minister  and  several  Ministers 


At  the  end  of  January,  15  months 
since  the  previous  submissions,  Canada’s 
three  major  labour  organizations  presented 
memoranda  of  legislative  proposals  to  the 
Government. 

In  its  12,500-word  brief  presented  Jan¬ 
uary  22,  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress 
emphasized  the  seriousness  of  this  winter’s 
unemployment.  The  Canadian  and  Catholic 
Confederation  of  Labour,  making  its  sub¬ 
mission  on  January  23,  urged  the  calling 


of  a  federal-provincial-municipal  conference 
to  draft  a  full  employment  policy.  The 
National  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Transportation  Brotherhoods  devoted 
a  major  part  of  its  submission  on  January 
28  to  the  question  of  protection  for  rail¬ 
way  employees  affected  by  the  “steady” 
reduction  of  staffs. 

In  each  case  replies  to  the  labour  dele¬ 
gations  were  given  by  several  Cabinet 
Ministers  as  well  as  by  the  Prime  Minister. 


Canadian  Labour  Congress 


The  Canadian  Labour  Congress  cannot 
accept  seasonal  unemployment  “as  an  inevi¬ 
table  feature  of  the  Canadian  economy,” 
the  CLC  memorandum  said,  and  “cannot 
and  will  not  accept  the  doctrine  that 
governments  are  helpless  in  the  face  of 
unemployment”. 

The  Congress  expressed  dismay  at  the 
attitude  that  earlier  levels  of  unemployment 
were  abnormally  low  and  that  we  must 
resign  ourselves  to  heavier  unemployment 
than  we  had  from  1946  to  mid-1957. 

Action  taken  so  far  by  the  Government 
has  not  been  enough,  the  CLC  declared, 
charging  that  the  National  Winter  Employ¬ 
ment  Conference  was  not  held  early  enough 
and  that  the  Municipal  Winter  Works  In¬ 
centive  Program  was  not  announced  soon 
enough. 

As  a  short-term  measure  to  alleviate 
unemployment,  the  CLC  urged  higher 
transfer  payments,  particularly  of  old  age 
pensions  and  unemployment  insurance 
because  “the  aged  and  the  unemployed  now 
make  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
population  and  have  so  little  purchasing 
power  that  any  worthwhile  increase  in  their 
incomes  would  immediately  be  reflected  in 
increased  consumption”. 

As  long-range  measures  it  recommended: 

— Continued  stimulation  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  industry  by  promoting  the  use  of  the 
subsidized  low-rental  housing  provisions  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  providing  fiscal 
incentives  to  encourage  a  larger  amount  of 
building  during  the  winter,  and  helping 
in  the  building  of  schools,  hospitals  and 
roads. 

— Redoubled  efforts  to  expand  exports. 

— Lower  taxes,  to  increase  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

The  brief  repudiated  the  charge  that 
Labour  was  responsible  for  inflation.  “Real 
wage  rates  since  the  war  have  just  about 


kept  pace  with  increases  in  productivity. 
We  are  much  more  concerned  about  the 
slowness  of  recovery  and  the  persistence  of 
high  unemployment  than  about  the  risk 
of  a  new  inflation,”  the  Congress  said. 

“We  are,  accordingly,  not  impressed  by 
exhortations  to  ‘hold  the  line’.  In  our 
opinion  there  is  no  line  to  be  held.  We 
believe  that  increased  wage-earner  purchas¬ 
ing  power  is  essential  to  lift  us  out  of  the 
recession.” 

An  immediate  public  investigation  into 
the  wage-price-profit  relationships  in  the 
auto,  steel,  farm  implement  and  other  basic 
industries  was  urged. 

International  Affairs 

The  CLC  urged  the  Government  to  take 
immediate  measures,  “in  co-operation  with 
other  nations  but  preferably  through  the 
United  Nations,”  aimed  at  resumption  of 
negotiations  with  the  objective  of  establish¬ 
ing:  a  ban  on  the  testing  and  production 
of  thermo-nuclear  weapons,  accompanied 
by  effective  international  control  and  inspec¬ 
tion;,  an  international  agreement  on  the 
regulation  and  control  of  outer  space  travel; 
and  disarmament  in  regard  to  conventional 
weapons. 

Pending  effective  agreement  on  disarma¬ 
ment,  Canada  should  strengthen  its  defences 
and  continue  to  support  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  the  Congress  urged. 

The  “alarming  gap”  between  the  “have” 
and  the  “have-not”  nations  must  be  nar¬ 
rowed  and  ultimately  filled,  the  CLC  said. 
Canada  can  well  afford  to  spend  a  larger 
share  of  its  national  income  to  aid  the  less 
developed  nations. 

Although  it  welcomed  the  Government’s 
decision  to  increase  its  contribution  to  the 
Colombo  Plan,  the  Congress  expressed  “dis¬ 
may  at  the  prospect  that  this  program  may 
be  perverted  from  its  original  purpose  to 
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simply  one  of  disposal  of  Canadian  surplus 
grain”.  The  Canadian  contribution  to  the 
Colombo  Plan  should  be  at  least  $200 
million  a  year,  it  added. 

The  brief  favoured  the  reunification  of 
Germany  on  the  basis  of  genuinely  free 
elections,  peace  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states  on  the  basis  of  territorial 
integrity  of  Israel,  and  diplomatic  recog¬ 
nition  of  “The  People’s  Republic  of  China”. 

The  CLC  again  criticized  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  failure  to  ratify  ILO  Conventions. 

Labour  Legislation 

In  any  amendment  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act, 
the  CLC  hoped  that  two  matters  would  be 
excluded:  compulsory  arbitration  and  “the 
so-called  ‘right-to-work’  ”. 

“Compulsory  arbitration  is  prejudicial  to 
the  free  play  of  collective  bargaining,”  the 
brief  asserted.  “It  substitutes  third-party 
intervention  for  settlement  by  the  parties 
themselves;  it  is  a  restriction  on  the  very 
important  civil  right  to  strike;  and  ...  it 
just  does  not  work  as  it  is  intended  to  do. 

“Right-to-work  is  nothing  more  than  a 
manoeuvre  by  organized  employers  to 
weaken  the  trade  unions  and  undermine 
collective  bargaining.” 

The  CLC  will  resist  right-to-work  legis¬ 
lation  with  every  legitimate  means  at  its 
disposal  and  will  regard  introduction  of 
this  type  of  legislation  as  a  direct  offensive 
against  Labour,  the  brief  declared. 

In  a  further  comment  on  the  IRDI  Act, 
the  CLC  suggested  that  industries  of  nation¬ 
wide  scope  and  importance  be  brought 
under  the  Act. 

The  brief  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
passing  of  the  Vacations  With  Pay  Act  but 
disappointment  that  it  excluded  the  Yukon 
and  the  North-West  Territories.  The  Act 
should  provide  for  two  weeks  vacation  after 
one  year’s  service,  the  CLC  believed. 

The  enactment  of  a  national  minimum 
wage  of  $1.25  an  hour  and  a  national 
maximum  work  week  of  40  hours  was 
urged. 

A  new  Fair  Wages  Act  was  requested.  It 
should  provide  for  union  wages  and  con¬ 
ditions  on  all  government  contracts,  includ¬ 
ing  those  for  services,  and  should  cover 
both  prime  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
the  brief  said. 

The  brief  asked  for  legislation  forbidding 
the  issue  of  injunctions  in  labour  disputes 
under  federal  jurisdiction  until  both  parties 
to  the  dispute  have  been  heard. 

An  amendment  to  the  Criminal  Code 
was  asked  for  which  would  “provide  for 
union  representatives  the  same  protection 
which  is  now  provided  for  the  employees 
themselves”  in  connection  with  peaceful 


picketing  and  ‘any  other  licit  activity”  in 
which  a  union  representative  might  be 
engaged  in  the  normal  exercise  of  his 
duties. 

The  CLC  supported  ‘the  persistent  de¬ 
mand  voiced  by  employees  in  the  Public 
Service  of  Canada  for  the  right  to  engage 
in  collective  bargaining  through  associa¬ 
tions  of  their  own  choice”. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefits  recommended  as  a 
means  of  augmenting  consumer  purchasing 
power,  the  CLC  urged  expansion  of  the 
coverage  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  Employees  of  non-profit  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions  particularly 
should  no  longer  be  excluded,  it  said. 

The  Act  should  be  amended  to  make 
entitlement  easier,  to  change  the  ratio  of 
rate  of  benefit  to  former  earnings  to  at 
least  two-thirds,  to  establish  two  new 
insurance  classes,  to  increase  substantially 
the  present  $4,800  ceiling  on  insurability  of 
salary-earners,  to  introduce  a  52-week  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  period,  and  to  eliminate  the 
waiting  period. 

Benefit  should  be  available  if  and  as  soon 
as  employment  is  lost  because  of  illness, 
and  for  loss  of  employment  resulting  from 
a  lockout  by  an  employer,  from  refusal  to 
cross  a  picket  line,  or  from  a  strike  caused 
by  an  employer’s  failure  to  abide  by  a 
collective  agreement  or  arbitration  award. 

The  CLC  also  asked  for: 

— prohibition  of  referrals  to  struck 
plants; 

— reduction  of  the  maximum  period  of 
disqualification  from  six  to  two  weeks; 

— deletion  of  the  section  of  the  Act 
under  which  married  women’s  regulations 
may  still  be  introduced. 

The  Congress  further  recommended  that 
some  entitlement  to  benefit  be  given  to 
former  inmates  of  penal  institutions  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  their  rehabilitation. 

Trade  Policy 

The  lag  in  Canada’s  exports  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  its  effect  on  the  employment 
situation,  the  CLC  said.  In  order  that 
Canadian  exporters  can  successfully  com¬ 
pete  in  world  markets,  the  Government 
should  provide  credit  facilities,  the  Con¬ 
gress  believed.  A  Crown  Corporation  could 
be  set  up  to  finance  exports  requiring  credit 
arrangements  for  foreign  buyers,  it  sug¬ 
gested.* 

*In  a  brief  submitted  last  December  11,  the  Can¬ 
adian  Manufacturers’  Association  urged  the  creation 
of  a  new  $100  million  Crown  corporation  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  financing  of  Canadian  exports 
requiring  long-term  credits  to  foreign  customers. 
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Another  problem  that  confronts  Cana¬ 
dian  industry  and  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
its  trade  is  the  “domination”  exercised  by 
United  States  corporations  over  their  Cana¬ 
dian  subsidiaries,  the  CLC  said.  It  said 
that  it  realized  that  a  good  deal  of  capital 
invested  in  Canada  must  come  from  abroad, 
but  that  it  could  not  readily  accept  the 
notion  that  with  this  capital  must  come 
interference  in  our  affairs.  It  said  that  it 
was  pleased  to  know  that  efforts  were  being 
made  to  settle  differences  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  matters  of  this 
kind. 

Preservation  of  Canadian  Industries 

The  CLC  expressed  concern  over  the 
“precarious”  situation  of  the  Canadian  air¬ 
craft,  machine  goods,  shipbuilding  and 
electronics  industries. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  effect  of  either 
building  up  an  industry  and  then  letting  it 
languish  and  die  (which  means  large-scale 
unemployment  and  wastage  of  skills  and 
capital),  or,  what  may  be  just  as  bad,  leaving 
Canada  to  depend  on  another  country  for 
essential  equipment. 

Canada  should  be  able  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  protect  its  national 
interests,  so  that  it  will  not  be  caught 
without  the  trained  manpower,  the  capital 
resources,  and  the  machinery  and  other 
equipment  that  might  be  required  on  short 
notice,  the  brief  declared. 

The  Congress  also  reiterated  its  protests 
over  the  sale  of  the  Canadian  National 
Steamships  West  Indies  fleet,  and  urged  the 
Government  to  take  steps  to  restore  the 
vessels  to  the  Canadian  flag;  expressed  dis¬ 
appointment  at  the  recent  Tariff  Board 
decision  not  to  afford  protection  to  the 
rubber  footwear  industry;  and  called  for 
measures  to  sustain  the  Canadian  auto¬ 
mobile  industry,  “which  faces  heavy  inroads 
into  its  domestic  markets  as  a  result  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  cars”. 

Automation 

One  brief  paragraph  on  the  effect  of 
technological  change  and  automation  on 
employment  opportunities  was  included  in 
the  memorandum  in  the  section  on  “Pres¬ 
ervation  of  Canadian  Industry”.  In  it  the 
CLC  thought  that  the  Government  should 
plan  for  the  new  kinds  of  workers  that 
will  be  required,  the  transfers  of  workers 
from  one  community  to  another,  the  re¬ 
training  of  workers,  and  the  new  housing 
and  schools  that  will  be  needed. 

Bill  of  Rights 

Repeating  what  it  had  said  about  a  Cana¬ 
dian  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  National  Human 
Rights  Conference  in  December,  the  CLC 
said  it  couldn’t  express  complete  satisfac¬ 


tion  with  the  Bill  introduced  at  the  last 
session  (L.G.,  Nov.  1958,  p.  1217).  It  said 
the  Bill  was  “at  best  an  expression  of  good 
faith”. 

The  Bill,  the  CLC  said,  was  deficient  in 
that  it  was  simply  an  act  of  Parliament 
which  could  be  revoked  or  amended,  it  was 
limited  to  Dominion  jurisdiction,  it  pro¬ 
vided  no  penalties,  it  omitted  any  safeguards 
to  the  right  to  employment  without  dis¬ 
crimination  because  of  race,  creed,  colour 
or  national  origin,  it  did  not  require  the 
Minister  of  Justice  to  investigate  violations 
other  than  in  the  drafting  of  legislation,  and 
it  provided  protection  of  the  rights  listed 
in  the  Bill  only  in  peacetime. 

The  Congress  stated  its  belief  that 
“human  rights,  those  listed  in  the  Bill  and 
others,  can  best  be  guaranteed  by  their 
inclusion  in  the  British  North  America  Act 
through  an  amendment  to  that  Act . . .” 

Social  and  Welfare  Legislation 

Health  Insurance 

The  Congress  said  it  was  pleased  that 
hospital  insurance  was  now  effective  or 
would  shortly  become  so  across  Canada 
except  in  two  provinces  but  was  still  seek¬ 
ing  a  program  that  would  provide  all 
Canadians  with  all  the  health  care  they 
require. 

“Nothing  less  than  universal,  compulsory 
health  insurance  as  we  have  defined  it  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Canadian  people,” 
the  brief  said. 

The  provinces  would  be  the  logical 
administrators  of  any  health  insurance  plan, 
but  the  federal  Government  must  carry  the 
bulk  of  the  financial  burden  and  must  also 
set  out  the  general  framework  of  the  plan, 
the  CLC  believes. 

Social  Security 

The  CLC  asked  for  a  number  of  social 
security  measures,  including: 

- — Lowering  the  age  at  which  old  age 
security  is  payable  from  70  to  65  years 
and  increasing  the  amount  of  pension  to 
$75  a  month. 

— Increase  in  the  amount  of,  and  removal 
of  the  means  test  for,  pensions  for  the 
blind. 

— Modification  of  regulations  under 
which  total  disability  pensions  are  paid. 

— Provision  that  private  pension  plans 
should  be  required  to  allow  full  and 
immediate  vesting  of  the  employer’s  con¬ 
tributions  and  offer  adequate  benefits  and 
complete  transferability  of  pension  rights 
during  the  employee’s  working  life. 

— Raising  of  family  allowances  to  restore 
their  original  purchasing  power,  and  their 
payment  until  age  20  if  a  child  is  still 
attending  school  or  college. 
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Government  Employees 

The  Congress  expressed  its  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  “failure  of  the  Government  to 
recognize  the  need  for  salary  adjustments” 
for  its  employees,  and  also  that  it  had  not 
taken  steps  to  establish  and  share  in  the 
cost  of  a  medical  care  plan  for  government 
employees. 

Changes  in  working  conditions  of  govern¬ 
ment  employees  recommended  by  the  CLC 
included: 

• — The  five-day,  40-hour  week  for  all 
operational  classes,  and  the  five-day,  35- 
hour  week  for  all  administrative  classes. 

— Sick  leave  to  be  the  same  for  prevail¬ 
ing  rate  as  it  is  for  classified  employees. 

— Pensions  for  the  widow  or  other  wholly 
dependent  survivors  of  a  government  em¬ 
ployee  to  be  equal  to  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  employee’s  pension. 

- — Annual  review  of  pensions  paid  to 
retired  civil  servants  to  consider  their 
sufficiency  in  the  light  of  price  changes. 

Other  Proposals 

Housing 

The  Congress  recognized  that  a  good 
deal  of  new  housing  had,  by  means  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  been  put  within  the 
reach  of  persons  who  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  able  to  get  it.  It  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  a  continuing  shortage  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  larger  cities,  rising  land  costs 
due  to  speculation,  and  a  “chronic  scarcity 
of  funds  available  for  mortgages”. 

It  strongly  recommended  the  undertaking 
of  large-scale,  controlled  rental  and  sub¬ 
sidized  housing  in  downtown  areas,  to  be 
financed  mainly  by  senior  governments;  “a 
greatly  expanded  program  of  government- 
sponsored  land  assembly  in  the  suburban 
areas”;  measures  by  government  to  ensure 
a  much  steadier  and  larger  flow  of  funds 
into  housing  through  direct  loans  and  other¬ 
wise;  and  “a  general  policy  of  keeping 
interest  rates  down”. 

Immigration 

The  Immigration  Act  and  its  adminis¬ 
tration  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled, 
the  Congress  said.  It  recommended  the 
setting  up  of  an  advisory  committee  on 
immigration,  transfer  of  the  placement 
service  of  the  Immigration  Department  to 
the  National  Employment  Service,  bringing 
immigration  as  a  whole  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  Immigration  Act,  and  repeal  of  that 
part  of  the  Act  which  provides  for  deporta¬ 
tion  without  trial  of  any  immigrant  who 
has  become  a  public  charge  within  five 
years  of  his  landing. 


The  Congress  favoured  a  general  immi¬ 
gration  policy  which  would  regulate  the 
flow  of  immigrants  to  match  the  country’s 
absorptive  capacity.  It  said  the  bringing 
in  of  immigrants  during  a  period  of  high 
unemployment  was  an  injustice  both  to  the 
immigrants  and  to  Canadians  who  were 
looking  for  and  were  unable  to  find  work. 

Taxation 

The  Congress  suggested  changes  in  the 
Income  Tax  Act  to  raise  personal  exemp¬ 
tions  to  $3,000  for  married  and  $1,500  for 
single  persons;  to  increase  the  exemption 
for  each  dependent  child  to  $500;  to  allow 
all  medical,  dental,  optical  and  hospital 
expenses  to  be  deducted  in  computing 
income  tax;  to  exempt  from  taxable  income 
the  cost  of  workers’  equipment  and  protec¬ 
tive  clothing  and  the  value  of  travelling 
and  living  allowances  paid  to  or  by  workers 
required  to  work  and  live  away  from  home. 

A  reduction  in  the  sales  tax  was 
requested.  The  brief  expressed  the  opinion 
that  married  women  who  are  working  for 
a  wage  ‘are  being  discriminated  against  by 
being  treated  as  though  they  were  single,” 
and  it  asked  that  the  Act  be  amended  in 
this  respect. 

The  CLC  suggested  that  when  the 
present  recession,  during  which  deficit 
financing  should  be  continued,  is  over,  new 
revenues  that  might  be  needed  “should  be 
obtained  by  taxation  based  firmly  on  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay;  for  example, 
by  increasing  the  corporation  income  tax 
and  the  taxes  on  personal  income  above 
proper  exemption  levels”. 

Transportation 

The  Congress  reiterated  the  suggestion 
“that  Parliament  reclaim  jurisdiction  over 
national  and  interprovincial  highway  trans¬ 
port”. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  coastal  and  intercoastal  trade 
for  Canadian  vessels  built  and  manned  in 
Canada,  the  brief  continued,  and  trade  in 
inland  waters  should  be  preserved  to  Cana¬ 
dian  and  American  vessels  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

It  thought  that  there  was  merit  in  sub¬ 
sidizing  the  railways  if  there  was  no  other 
equitable  arrangement  under  which  they 
could  maintain  themselves  and  operate 
efficiently.  “We  certainly  cannot  accept  the 
thesis  that  the  railway  workers  should 
subsidize  their  industry  through  wages  that 
are  low  in  comparison  to  wages  paid  to 
comparable  workers  elsewhere.” 

Education 

Although  the  Congress  said  that  it  was 
pleased  at  the  very  great  attention  that 
has  been  paid  to  education  in  Canada 
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during  the  last  few  years,  it  recommended 
that  the  Government  should  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  steps: 

— Give  enough  financial  help  to  the 
provinces  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  education  from  grade 
school  to  university. 

— Call  a  Dominion-Provincial  conference 
on  education. 

— Help  in  establishing  scholarships,  ad¬ 
vanced  technical  institutes,  an  extension  of 
teacher-training  programs,  and  policies 
which  will  provide  for  adequate  salaries  for 
qualified  teachers. 

— Undertake  a  school  construction  pro¬ 
gram  with  federal  financial  assistance. 

Other  Recommendations 

The  CLC  also  recommended: 

- — Establishment  of  a  permanent  citizen’s 
advisory  committee  on  fair  employment 
practices,  to  be  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Labour. 

— Early  introduction  of  legislation  setting 
up  a  National  Energy  Authority. 

— Strengthening  of  the  Combines  Investi¬ 
gation  Act  and  an  increase  in  the  staff 
administering  it. 

— Additional  help  for  the  Atlantic  Prov¬ 
inces  and  immediate  payment  to  New¬ 
foundland  of  the  amount  recommended  for 
this  year  in  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Newfoundland  Finances. 

The  Government's  Reply 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Ministers  of 
Labour  and  of  Trade  and  Commerce  spoke 
to  the  CLC  delegation  when  the  reading  of 
the  memorandum  was  completed. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Right  Hon.  John 
Diefenbaker,  agreed  that  the  objectives  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  brief,  if  achieved,  would 
naturally  be  most  beneficial.  At  the  same 
time,  he  said,  he  would  like  to  know  how 
all  these  things  could  be  brought  about 
while  at  the  same  time  income  tax  and 
sales  tax  were  reduced. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  would 
have  liked  better  support  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights  than  was  accorded  in  the  Congress’s 
representation.  He  agreed  that  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  binding  on  the  provinces 
would  have  been  desirable.  However,  it  was 
said  by  some  that  this  would  require  the 
consent  of  all  the  provinces.  He  considered 
that  in  enacting  a  Bill  of  Rights  applicable 
to  those  matters  under  federal  jurisdiction 
we  would  be  taking  a  step  forward  that 
required  no  penalties  to  secure  enforcement. 

The  aim  of  such  a  bill  would  be  to  ensure 
“that  nationally  our  fundamental  freedom 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  what¬ 
ever  majority  may  be  in  Parliament”.  The 


sole  exception  to  this  would  be  the  extent 
to  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  abrogate 
these  rights  in  time  of  war,  as  a  measure 
of  national  safety. 

It  would  be  within  the  power  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  change  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  as  much  as  it  would  be  within  its 
power  to  change  an  act  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  pointed  out. 

He  disagreed  with  the  statement  con¬ 
tained  in  the  brief  that  we  were  losing  our 
foreign  trade.  This  was  not  in  keeping 
with  the  facts,  he  said. 

Repeating  what  he  had  said  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reply,  the  Prime  Minister 
said  that  he  would  like  to  obtain  the  recipe 
that  would  allow  increases  in  pensions  all 
along  the  line,  increases  in  salaries,  in¬ 
creases  in  every  direction,  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  taxation.  “I  say  to  you  with 
the  utmost  good  feeling  that  you  can’t  have 
it  both  ways,”  he  asserted. 

We  needed  international  markets,  and 
we  could  not  have  such  markets  if  we 
priced  ourselves  out  of  them.  He  empha¬ 
sized  this  point  particularly  in  view  of 
what  he  described  as  the  “terrifying  offen¬ 
sive”  in  international  trade  that  was  being 
prepared  by  the  Communist  world — a 
world  that  was  not  hampered  by  economic 
considerations  in  trying  to  undermine  the 
economies  of  other  nations  that  it  hoped 
eventually  to  bring  under  its  control. 

Minister  of  Labour 

Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour, 
agreed  with  the  CLC  that  unemployment 
could  not  be  accepted  as  a  natural  state 
of  affairs.  He  cited  the  positive,  direct  and 
immediate  actions  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  recent  months,  and  immediately 
after  taking  office,  as  evidence  of  its  atti¬ 
tude  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Starr  said  that  he  noted  that  the 
CLC  was  less  worried  about  the  dangers 
of  inflation  than  about  the  dangers  of 
recession,  and  he  pointed  out  that  it  was 
the  desire  to  promote  a  recovery  that  had 
prompted  the  Government  in  the  measures 
it  had  taken  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
He  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  success 
of  the  municipal  works  incentive  program, 
particularly  because  of  its  high  labour  con¬ 
tent.  Out  of  about  1,100  projects  approved 
so  far,  costing  $45,000,000  and  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  20,000  workers,  the  average 
labour  content  was  39  per  cent,  he  said. 

Noting  the  Congress’s  complaint  that  the 
National  Winter  Employment  Conference 
should  have  been  called  earlier  in  the  year 
and  that  the  municipal  incentive  program 
should  have  been  started  earlier,  he  pointed 
out  that  these  things  took  time  to  organize, 
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and  that  it  was  the  Government  that  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  calling  the  conference. 

With  reference  to  the  suggestion  in  the 
brief  that  the  economy  is  sufficiently  con¬ 
trollable  even  in  its  present  form  to  allow 
seasonal  unemployment  to  be  wiped  out, 
Mr.  Starr  said  that  he  was  not  sure  what 
type  of  control  would  bring  this  about.  But 
he  hoped  that  unemployment  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  co-operative 
action  on  the  part  of  government,  labour 
and  management. 

Referring  to  changes  in  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Act,  the  Minister  said  that 
he  had  received  the  submissions  of  the 
Congress,  and  that  its  views  were  being 
carefully  studied.  Its  suggestions  for  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act  had  also  been 
received,  and  when  final  legislation  was 
brought  down  there  would  be  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  study  and  debate  through  the 
usual  method  of  parliamentary  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Starr  said  he  was  pleased  that  the 
Congress  was  pleased  by  the  passage  of  the 
Vacations  With  Pay  Act,  and  disappointed 
that  it  was  disappointed  with  some  of  its 
features.  He  promised  consideration  of 
their  views  on  the  Minimum  Wage  Act 
and  the  National  Labour  Code. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 

Hon.  Gordon  Churchill,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  saying  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  to  notice  the  attention  paid  to  trade 
in  the  CLC  submission,  denied  that 
Canada’s  exports  of  primary  produce  were 
lagging.  In  1957  a  record  had  been  set 
for  exports,  and  he  predicted  that  1958 
would  fall  very  little  short  of  that  record, 
if  it  fell  short  at  all. 

Figures  for  the  first  11  months  of  1958 
showed  that  the  volume  of  our  exports  was 


higher  than  in  the  same  1 1  -month  period 
of  1957,  and  that  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  exports  in  the  two  periods  was 
only  0.1  per  cent,  the  Minister  said. 

Commenting  on  the  statements  in  the 
CLC’s  brief  about  the  need  for  credit  in 
international  trade,  Mr.  Churchill  pointed 
out  that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  had 
forecast  the  taking  of  steps  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  enlarge  credit  facilities  “so  that 
we  can  extend  our  business  in  capital  goods 
with  Latin  American  countries,  and  so  on”. 

In  a  comment  on  the  reference  in  the 
brief  to  the  prospect  of  the  Colombo 
Plan’s  becoming  “perverted”  to  a  method 
of  disposing  of  Canadian  surplus  grain, 
he  said  it  had  never  been  suggested  that 
the  Plan  should  be  used  simply  for  that 
purpose.  He  defended  the  shipment  last 
year  of  32,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  as 
part  of  Canada’s  assistance  to  certain  coun¬ 
tries  under  the  Colombo  Plan,  and  to  help 
Palistinian  refugees. 

Cabinet  Ministers  Present 

Besides  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker,  the 
following  members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
present:  Hon.  Donald  M.  Fleming,  Minister 
of  Finance;  Hon.  Alfred  I.  Brooks,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Veterans  Affairs;  Hon.  Leon  Balcer, 
Solicitor  General;  Hon.  George  R.  Pearkes, 
Minister  of  National  Defence;  Hon.  Gordon 
Churchill,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce;  Hon.  Davie  Fulton,  Minister  of 
lustice;  Hon.  Ellen  Fairclough,  Minister  of 
Citizenship  and  Immigration;  Hon.  Michael 
Starr,  Minister  of  Labour;  Hon.  William 
M.  Hamilton,  Postmaster  General;  Hon. 
lames  M.  Macdonnell,  Minister  wthout 
Portfolio;  Hon.  I.  Waldo  Monteith,  Minister 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare;  and  Hon. 
Sidney  E.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs. 


Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour 


The  calling  of  a  federal-provincial  con¬ 
ference,  with  municipalities  participating, 
“in  order  to  seek  the  best  measures  for 
giving  work  to  the  unemployed”  was  the 
main  recommendation  made  in  the  brief 
submitted  by  the  Canadian  and  Catholic 
Confederation  of  Labour. 

Stating  that  the  present  unemployment 
picture  was  “paradoxical  and  scandalous,” 
the  brief  requested  the  implementation  of 
a  “vast  program”  of  public  works.  Only  in 
this  way,  the  CCCL  declared,  can  the 
Government  succeed  in  “reinvigorating  our 
economy  and  in  checking  the  present  acute 
unemployment  crisis”. 


The  delegation,  some  one  hundred  strong 
and  headed  by  the  new  CCCL  General 
President,  Roger  Mathieu,  was  received  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  Right  Hon.  John 
Diefenbaker,  accompanied  by  seven  Cabinet 
Ministers,  including  Hon.  Michael  Starr, 
Minister  of  Labour,  and  Hon.  Leon  Balcer, 
Solicitor  General. 

The  former  President  of  the  CCCL, 
Gerard  Picard,  drew  the  Cabinet’s  attention 
to  the  unemployment  situation  at  Sorel  and 
to  the  strike  then  in  progress  at  Sorel 
Industries  Limited. 

S.  Ted  Payne,  Vice-President  of  the 
Metal  Trades  Federation,  urged  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  set  up  a  truly  Canadian  policy 
on  coastal  shipping. 
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The  memorandum  objected  to  the  use 
of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  for 
an  unemployment  relief  program.  It  also 
urged  that  Canada  put  an  end  to  what  it 
called  its  “ultra-conservatism  in  its  relations 
with  the  ILO”  and  requested  the  banning 
of  secondary  boycotts. 

Jean  Marchand,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Confederation,  read  the  brief  in  French. 

Unemployment 

Denouncing  the  present  “paradoxical  and 
scandalous”  unemployment  situation,  the 
CCCL  suggested  a  federal-provincial  con¬ 
ference,  with  municipalities  participating, 
“to  seek  the  best  means  for  giving  work 
to  the  unemployed  and  to  help  those  whose 
income  is  insufficient”. 

The  brief  suggested  that  “we  should 
take  advantage  of  such  a  conference  to 
elaborate  a  full  employment  policy  and  to 
see  to  it  that  the  security  of  Canadians 
no  longer  depends  exclusively  on  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  the  blind  forces  of  economy.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  CCCL  was 
pleased  to  note  the  high  level  of  activity 
in  residential  construction.  It  suggested, 
however,  that  the  federal  Government  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans 
under  the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  brief  added  that  interest  on  sums 
borrowed  by  municipalities  in  order  to 
benefit  fully  from  federal  aid  for  winter 
work  was  prohibitive  and  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  many  projects.  It  suggested 
that  the  Bank  of  Canada  make  available  to 
municipalities  interest-free  loans  for  works 
designed  to  combat  winter  unemployment. 

The  CCCL  asserted  that  only  through  a 
vast  program  of  public  works  would  the 
Government  succeed  in  reinvigorating  the 
economy  and  in  checking  the  present  unem¬ 
ployment  crisis. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  the 
brief  said,  is  still  the  basic  element  in  the 
Canadian  social  security  system. 

The  CCCL  is  not  worried  about  the 
decrease  in  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund,  since  it  has  always  claimed  that  this 
reserve  was  “unnecessarily  high”. 

“What  constitutes  a  real  danger,”  the 
brief  pointed  out,  “is  that  to  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Fund  are  charged 
expenses  that  should  be  paid  from  the 
Consolidated  Revenue  Fund.  The  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Fund  was  never  created 
to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  an 
economic  crisis  and  it  must  not  be  used  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  a  relief  program  for 
unemployment,  either  directly  or  indirectly.” 


The  CCCL  requested  that  the  Act  be 
extended  to  cover  all  workers,  including 
hospital  workers  as  well  as  those  with  a 
steady  job,  and  that  the  Government’s  share 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  paid  by  employers 
and  employees.  It  would  thus  be  possible 
to  increase  benefits  considerably,  the  brief 
declared. 

The  CCCL  and  Peace 

The  CCCL  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Canadian  Government  would  not  associate 
“with  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  whose 
behaviour  constitutes  a  permanent  threat 
to  peace”.  Like  all  other  free  and  demo¬ 
cratic  unions,  the  CCCL  “ardently  wishes 
the  founding  of  permanent  peace  in  the 
world,”  the  memorandum  said. 

It  also  favoured  the  banning  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Relations  with  the  ILO 

Canada  should  put  an  end  to  its  “ultra¬ 
conservatism”  in  its  relations  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization,  the  brief 
said. 

Noting  that  the  federal  set-up  of  the 
country  creates  difficulties  from  the  point  of 
view  of  ratification  of  international  agree¬ 
ments,  the  CCCL  suggested  that  a  federal- 
provincial  conference  be  held  to  find  out 
“how  problems  of  this  nature  could  be 
solved  through  the  co-operation  of  govern¬ 
ment’s  having  jurisdiction  in  the  labour 
field”. 

The  CCCL  insisted  that  the  ILO  main¬ 
tain  its  legislative  character  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  recommendations  to  member 
countries  and  adopt  international  conven¬ 
tions. 

The  brief  recommended  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  Canadian 
delegation  to  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ferences  and  that  each  province  be  asked 
to  name  a  Government  Adviser. 

Other  Proposals 

Combines  Investigation  Act 

The  CCCL  suggested  that  stiffer  penalties 
be  imposed  on  contraveners  of  the  Com¬ 
bines  Investigation  Act  and  that  investiga¬ 
tion  procedures  under  the  Act  be  more 
expeditious. 

Secondary  Boycotting 

“Boycotting  by  a  union  of  an  employer’s 
products  in  order  to  compel  his  employees 
to  change  their  membership  to  another 
union  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  reprehensible 
act  and  an  encroachment  upon  union  free¬ 
dom,”  the  brief  stated. 
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The  CCCL  would  like,  therefore,  to  make 
it  illegal  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  sell 
his  products  or  his  services  to  another 
employer  or  to  buy  the  products  or  the 
services  of  that  other  employer  in  order 
to  compel  the  latter’s  employees,  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  union,  to  change  their  union 
membership. 

It  should  also  be  made  illegal,  the  CCCL 
suggested,  for  a  union  to  order  its  members 
to  refrain  from  handling  the  products  of 
an  employer  or  using  the  services  of  this 
employer  so  as  to  compel  his  employees, 
represented  by  a  union,  to  change  their 
union  membership. 

Strike-Breakers 

By  “strike-breaker”  the  CCCL  means  any 
person  who  seeks  and  obtains  a  job  which, 
at  the  outbreak  of  a  strike,  was  held  by  a 
worker  who  has  since  become  a  striker,  as 
well  as  any  person  who  accepts  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  job  which,  at  the  outbreak  of 
a  strike,  was  held  by  a  worker  who  has 
since  become  a  striker. 

The  CCCL  requested  that  recourse  to 
strike-breakers  be  prohibited  in  all  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  the  National  Employment 
Service  or  any  other  employment  agency 
be  prohibited  from  sending  workers  to  an 
establishment  in  order  to  replace  striking 
workers. 

Anti-Union  Campaign 

The  CCCL  protested  against  the  cam¬ 
paign  being  launched  in  Canada  “to  weaken 
the  workers’  status  and  to  obtain  from  the 
Government  legislation  restricting  the  right 
of  association”. 

The  brief  took  exception  to  the  efforts 
made  by  employers’  associations  “to  weaken 
organized  labour  and  paralyse  it  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  mission”. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  forewarning  the 
Canadian  Government  against  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  which  threatens  not  only  trade  unionism 
but  at  the  same  time  democracy  and  the 
climate  of  liberty  on  which  our  country  prides 
itself. 

The  second  part  of  the  brief,  which  was 
not  read,  was  to  a  large  extent  a  summary 
of  requests  already  presented  to  federal 
authorities.  It  dealt  with  the  housing  prob¬ 
lem,  old  age  and  retirement  pensions, 
immigration,  older  workers,  diplomatic 
representation  at  the  Vatican  and  a  Cana¬ 
dian  flag. 

The  CCCL  delegation  also  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  submission  of  its  annual  brief 
to  the  Cabinet  to  draw  attention  to  the 
strike  of  74  producers  employed  by  the 
CBC  and  called  upon  the  Government  to 
intervene  in  the  matter. 


The  Prime  Minister  replied  that  the 
Government  did  not  want  to  interfere  with 
the  affairs  of  the  CBC.  However,  he  invited 
the  producers’  representatives  to  meet  the 
Minister  of  Labour  following  submission  of 
the  brief  and  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
him.  The  invitation  was  accepted  immed¬ 
iately. 

Gerard  Picard,  President  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Federation,  called  the  Cabinet’s 
attention  to  the  high  level  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  at  Sorel  and  to  the  dispute  at  Sorel 
Industries. 

Ted  Payne,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Federation,  urged  the  Government 
to  set  up  a  truly  Canadian  policy  on 
coastal  shipping,  not  only  to  protect  the 
shipbuilding  industry  but  also  to  prevent 
the  scattering  of  highly  specialized  workers. 

Government's  Reply 

The  Prime  Minister  invited  the  Hon. 
Leon  Balcer,  as  dean  of  Ministers  from  the 
province  of  Quebec,  to  welcome  the  dele¬ 
gation  in  French. 

The  Minister  of  Labour,  Hon.  Michael 
Starr,  and  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Surveys,  Hon.  Paul  Comtois,  also 
said  a  few  words. 

Solicitor  General  of  Canada 

Mr.  Balcer  reminded  the  delegation  that 
the  present  Government  had  tackled  the 
unemployment  problem  as  soon  as  it  was 
elected  to  power  and  said  that  it  intended 
to  continue  to  amend  Canadian  legislation 
to  the  advantage  of  all.  The  recession  which 
Canada  had  just  experienced  had  reached 
its  low  point,  he  added,  and  business  was 
already  picking  up. 

The  Minister  assured  the  delegates  that 
their  representations  were  listened  to  and 
appreciated  by  the  Government. 

Minister  of  Labour 

In  reply  to  the  CCCL  brief,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  stated  that  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  had  been  one  of  concern  to  the 
Government,  which  was  why  it  had  taken 
what  he  called  “very  definite  and  strong 
action”  and  had  launched  the  incentive 
plan  in  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Starr  mentioned  that,  in  Quebec, 
some  one  hundred  projects  were  then  going 
through  the  processing  stage  between  the 
province  and  the  municipalities. 

He  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  National  Employment  Service  figures 
as  of  lanuary  8  showed  a  decline  in  unem¬ 
ployment. 

“I  feel  very  happy  about  this  municipal 
incentive  plan,”  he  explained,  “because  at 
the  moment  it  will  provide,  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  jobs  for  20,000  Canadians  on 
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site,  which  means  some  total  of  60,000 
when  you  include  industry  in  the  supply  of 
materials.” 

The  Minister  of  Labour  also  said  that 
the  CCCL’s  suggestions  in  respect  to  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  are  now  being  processed  and  that 
it  was  his  hope  that  “we  may  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  be  able  to  bring  down 
amendments  that  will  give  strength  to  that 
Act”. 

He  also  mentioned  that  unemployment 
insurance  amendments  are  “receiving  the 
attention  of  the  legislative  committee”. 

The  Prime  Minister 

Mr.  Diefenbaker  made  no  specific  com¬ 
ment  on  the  CCCL’s  brief  except  to  praise 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  submitted  and 
the  high  degree  of  preparation  evidenced. 

He  stated  that  it  was  one  way  for  the 
Government  to  know  the  citizens  better 
and  thus  to  understand  their  viewpoints 
better. 

However,  the  Prinme  Minister  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  the  wish  expressed  by 


the  CCCL  that  “the  Government  not 
associate  with  any  nation  or  group  of 
nations  whose  behaviour  constitutes  a  per¬ 
manent  threat  to  peace”. 

Jean  Marchand,  General  Secretary,  ex¬ 
plained  that  that  was  the  expression  of  a 
philosophy,  advising  Canada  not  to  share 
in  any  venture  which  could  eventually  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  world  peace.  Recalling 
the  position  taken  by  Canada  in  the  Suez 
Canal  crisis,  Mr.  Marchand  declared  that 
Canada  should  refuse  any  alliance  with 
countries  that  might  have  aggressive  inten¬ 
tions. 

Cabinet  Members  Present 

The  Prime  Minister  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  ministers:  Hon.  Donald 
Fleming,  Minister  of  Finance;  Hon.  Leon  , 
Balcer,  Solicitor  General  of  Canada;  Hon. 
Gordon  Churchill,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce;  Hon.  Ellen  Fairclough,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration;  Hon. 
Angus  MacLean,  Minister  of  Fisheries;  Hon. 
William  Hamilton,  Postmaster  General;  and 
Hon.  Paul  Comtois,  Minister  of  Mines 
and  Technical  Surveys. 


international  Railway  Brotherhoods 


Improvements  to  the  National  Housing 
Act,  the  provision  of  a  complete  health 
service,  and  amendments  to  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Act  and  the  Income  Tax  Act 
were  among  requests  made  in  the  brief  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Government  by  the  National 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  International 
Railway  Brotherhoods. 

By  far  the  largest  section  in  the  submis¬ 
sion,  however,  concerned  a  request  for 
amendment  of  the  Railway  Act  to  provide 
for  compensation  for  financial  loss  caused 
to  employees  by  any  change  in  existing 
railway  lines,  and  to  provide  that  such 
compensation  arrangements  apply  to  aban¬ 
donments  of  lines. 

The  memorandum  was  read  by  A.  H. 
Hutchinson,  a  Canadian  Vice-President  of 
The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  National  Legislative 
Committee,  International  Railway  Brother¬ 
hoods. 

Housing 

The  brief  asserted  that  in  spite  of  the 
money  provided  by  the  Government  for 
housing  purposes,  the  average  wage  earner 
could  not  buy  or  build  a  home  under  the 
terms  of  present  legislation. 

The  Brotherhoods  recommended  that: 

— The  required  down  payment  be  lowered 
to  7  per  cent  on  houses  appraised  up  to 
$13,500,  and  the  interest  rate  on  mortgages 
on  such  houses  be  reduced,  and  that  a 


maximum  earning  stipulation  to  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  such  homes  be  introduced; 

— Financing  be  extended  to  cover  exist¬ 
ing  homes  in  good  condition  up  to  25 
years  of  age; 

— Re-sale  of  houses  built  under  the  NHA 
be  supervised  so  as  to  eliminate  excess 
profits  being  made  on  them. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

During  1957-58  unemployment  in  Canada 
rose  to  the  highest  level  that  has  been 
experienced  in  the  postwar  period,  the  brief 
asserted.  The  Government’s  action  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  seasonal  benefit  period  was 
commendable,  but  benefit  payments  ex¬ 
ceeded  revenue  by  $134  million. 

“The  burden  of  the  expense  caused 
through  the  extension  of  seasonal  benefit 
should  be  cared  for  by  means  other  than 
by  increasing  the  contributions,”  the  rail¬ 
way  delegation  said.  It  suggested  the 
Government  consider  increasing  its  con¬ 
tribution  so  that  employer,  employee  and 
government  contributions  are  equal. 

The  submission  requested  amendments  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  pro¬ 
vide: 

— A  benefit  period  with  a  minimum  of 
15  weeks  and  a  maximum  of  51  weeks; 

— Maximum  benefits  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  former  earnings; 

— Elimination  of  the  waiting  period; 
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- — Deletion  of  the  clause  that  disqualifies 
from  receipt  of  benefits  workers  who 
decline  to  cross  another  union’s  picket  line; 

— Coverage  of  insured  workers  who  are 
unemployed  because  of  illness; 

■ — An  increase  to  $7,200  in  the  maximum 
earnings  allowable  for  insurability  and  the 
granting  of  authority  to  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  to  set  the  wage 
ceiling  in  future. 

Health  Insurance 

The  brief  noted  that  the  agreement  to 
provide  hospital  and  diagnostic  services  in 
conjunction  with  the  provinces  was  a 
worthy  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
asserted  that  the  plan  “will  never  be  a 
complete  success  until  all  people  in  Canada 
are  entitled,  as  a  right,  to  complete  health 
coverage  consisting  of  diagnostic,  hospital, 
medical,  surgical,  dental  and  other  services 
looking  to  the  maintenance  of  all  citizens”. 

It  urged  that  “the  Government  plan  to 
provide  as  early  in  the  future  as  possible 
for  complete  services  to  everyone  in 
Canada”. 

Income  Tax 

In  their  submission  the  Brotherhoods 
declared  that  the  average  wage  earner  finds 
it  most  difficult  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  because  of  continued 
heavy  taxation  and  insufficient  statutory 
exemptions.  They  requested  that  a  degree 
of  relief  be  given  taxpayers  by: 

— Increasing  statutory  exemptions  to 
$1,500  for  single  taxpayers;  $3,000  for 
those  having  married  or  similar  status;  and 
$500  for  each  dependent  not  eligible  for 
family  allowances; 

- — Including  in  the  term  “dependent” 
those  who  are  taking  vocational  training 
courses; 

— Amending  Section  27  of  the  Income 
Tax  Act  to  provide  that  all  expenditures 
made  by  the  taxpayer  for  medical  care  for 
himself  and  dependents  be  deductible  in 
computing  taxable  income; 

— Amending  Section  26  (2)  (a)  of  the 
Act  to  provide  that  where  a  married  person 
supports  his  spouse  during  a  taxation  year 
and  the  spouse  has  an  income  for  the  year 
exceeding  $500  but  not  $1,000,  the  allow¬ 
able  deduction  of  $3,000  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  by  which  the  spouse’s  income 
exceeds  $500;  and 

— Adding  a  paragraph  to  the  Act  to 
provide  that  where  railroad  employees  are 
not  re-imbursed  for  the  cost  of  meals  and 
lodging  incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out 
their  duties  under  their  working  agreements 
away  from  their  permanent  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  such  expenses  shall  be  an  allowable 
deduction. 


Other  Proposals 

Hope  was  expressed  in  the  brief  that 
at  the  current  session  of  Parliament  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
established  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
effects  of  technological  change  and  auto¬ 
mation. 

The  Government  was  urged  to  increase 
family  allowances  to  the  following  scale: 
$10  for  each  child  under  6  years  of  age; 

$11  for  each  child  over  6  and  under  10; 

$12  for  each  child  over  10  and  under  13; 

$13  for  each  child  over  13  and  under  16 

years  of  age. 

Expressing  pleasure  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  continues  to  recognize  the  problem 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  the 
Brotherhoods  hoped  that  the  policy  will  be 
continued  and  that  “the  scope  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  available  to  these  unfortunate 
citizens  will  be  expanded”. 

It  was  re-iterated  that  the  Immigration 
Act  should  receive  general  revision  and 
that  its  administration  should  be  placed 
under  the  Minister  of  Labour.  “The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,”  the  brief  noted,  “has  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  employment  conditions 
and  requirements  in  the  whole  of  Canada, 
and  is  in  the  best  position  to  regulate 
immigration  to  meet  the  needs  without  pro¬ 
moting  unemployment. 

“In  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Act  and 
regulations,  may  we  suggest  again  that  the 
Department  be  given  the  assistance  of  a 
commission  upon  which  Labour  would  be 
pleased  to  take  part  and  assume  its  share 
of  responsibility,  together  with  farmers, 
management,  government  and  any  other 
representatives  of  interested  parties.” 

It  was  urged  that  universities  that  hold 
night  classes  be  given  more  assistance  by 
the  Government  than  those  conducting  only 
day  classes,  and  that  greater  effort  be  made 
to  keep  teachers  working  at  their  profes¬ 
sion. 

In  conclusion,  the  brief  urged  all  govern¬ 
ments  to  recognize  the  principle  of  appoint¬ 
ing  labour  representatives  to  public  bodies, 
boards  and  commissions,  “including  the 
Senate”. 

The  brief  was  heard  by  Prime  Minister 
Diefenbaker;  Hon.  George  Hees,  Minister  of 
Transport;  Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister 
of  Labour;  and  Hon.  Sidney  Smith,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 

The  Government's  Reply 

Commenting  on  the  brief,  Prime  Minister 
Diefenbaker  first  complimented  the  dele¬ 
gation  on  its  conciseness. 

Referring  to  the  request  that  Labour  be 
more  fully  represented  on  public  bodies, 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  noted  that  M.  M.  Maclean, 
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former  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour 
and  for  many  years  before  that  a  member 
of  a  railway  brotherhood,  had  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  National  Capital 
Commission. 

Appointment  to  the  Canada  Council 
would  be  necessary  in  April,  when  the 
terms  of  some  present  members  expire,  he 
announced,  and  he  hoped  that  among  the 
replacements  there  would  be  representatives 
of  Labour  and  Agriculture. 

On  the  Brotherhoods’  request  for  im¬ 
proved  health  insurance  the  Prime  Minister 
said  that  the  matter  was  one  of  co-operation 
between  the  national  Government  and  the 
provincial  Governments.  “We  have  no 
authority  in  any  way  to  carry  into  effect 
that  section.  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  action  taken  by  this  Government,  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act  could  not 
have  come  into  effect  for  six  months  follow¬ 
ing  the  date  that  it  now  comes  into  effect.” 

In  connection  with  housing  the  Prime 
Minister  noted  that  the  Government  had 
established  a  record  “never  before  equalled” 
in  this  country.  He  noted  that  the  sum 
of  $750,000,000  had  been  provided  and  had 
created  widespread  employment,  and  that 
the  Government  had  tried  “to  meet  what 
you  had  in  mind  in  your  representation 
last  year  in  connection  with  housing,  in 
that  we  provided  for  lower-cost  housing 
to  the  end  that  as  many  Canadians  as 
possible  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
denied  any  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
housing  plan  had  been  able  to  do  so.” 

On  unemployment,  Mr.  Diefenbaker  said 
he  believed  that  Canada  was  on  its  way  out 
of  the  recession. 

In  the  United  States,  he  noted,  recent 
figures  on  the  unemployed  indicated  that 
4,900,000  persons  were  out  of  work  and 
that  Canada  “has  not  touched  the  same 
depths  as  the  United  States,  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  faced  up  to  this 


problem,  first  in  connection  with  extension 
of  field  operations  through  finance  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  then  in  public  works 
and  in  the  extension  of  assistance  in  order 
to  encourage  production  which  otherwise 
would  not  take  place”. 

Labour  Minister  Michael  Starr  then 
spoke,  referring  first  to  suggestions  made 
in  connection  with  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act. 

“At  the  moment,”  he  said,  “we  are 
studying  possible  amendments  to  this  Act. 
I  know  I  will  bring  in  amendments  to  this 
Act  at  this  session  of  Parliament.”  He 
thought  that  a  number  of  the  suggestions 
the  delegation  had  made  would  be  im¬ 
plemented. 

Mr.  Starr  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  dis¬ 
abled  would  continue  “with  a  great  deal 
more  impetus  and  zest”. 

Referring  to  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  he  noted  that 
a  great  deal  of  work  was  necessary  before 
the  amendments  are  brought  in.  A  great 
many  suggestions  concerning  amendment 
of  the  Act  had  been  received. 

Transport  Minister  Hees  spoke  of  legis¬ 
lation  that  had  been  put  into  force  to 
eliminate  level  crossings  and  how  it  had 
been  improved  upon.  He  also  referred  to 
representation  of  Labour  on  public  boards, 
mentioning  specifically  the  Board  of  Trans¬ 
port  Commissioners.  He  stated: 

“One  of  our  commissioners  has  always 
been  a  representative  of  Labour.  As  you 
know,  we  will  be  making  a  change  because 
our  present  commissioner  representative  of 
Labour  is  reaching  his  75th  birthday  in 
May,  and  we  have  been  in  consultation  with 
railway  labour  brotherhoods,  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Labour  will  be  appointed  who 
I  certainly  believe  will  be  satisfactory  to 
you,  to  take  the  place  of  our  present  labour 
representative  on  the  board.” 


CMA  President  Critical  of  Labour’s  Requests 

Commenting  on  demands  made  on  the  Government  by  Labour,  Ian  F.  McRae, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association,  recently  asserted  that  “there  is 
clearly  a  need  for  Labour  to  review  its  position”. 

Referring  to  CLC  representations  to  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  McRae  said  they  indicated 
Labour  visualized  the  Government  as  a  vast  redistribution  agency  whereby  the  money  for 
its  proposals  is  found  by  “squeezing  corporations  and  soaking  the  idle  rich”. 

He  noted  the  so-called  idle  rich  are  a  vanishing  breed.  Of  the  86,000  Canadians 
at  present  earning  more  than  $10,000  per  year,  only  2,500  are  making  more  than  $50,000; 
these  have  nearly  40  per  cent  of  their  earnings  taken  away  in  income  taxes.  If  the  tax  on 
the  group  was  doubled,  the  Government  would  get  only  about  $78,000,000  more  revenue. 

In  connection  with  his  tax  statement,  Mr.  McRae  said  that  the  increase  in  old  age 
pensions  alone,  as  sought  by  the  CLC,  would  cost  the  Government  an  additional 
$200,000,000,  and  this  was  only  one  of  the  new  welfare  benefits  Labour  wanted.  Along 
with  these  benefits  they  also  wanted  higher  income  tax  exemptions.  Corporations,  he 
noted,  are  already  paying  nearly  50  per  cent  of  their  profits  in  taxes. 
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41st  Annua!  Meeting  of  the 

Canadian  Construction  Association 

Retiring  President  predicts  further  increase  in  construction  activity  this  year, 
resulting  in  employment  for  625,000  in  construction  industry,  for  many  more  in 
supplier  industries;  appeals  for  maximum  support  for  wintertime  construction 


The  trend  towards  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  construction  undertaken  should 
continue  in  1959,  with  the  total  value 
reaching  perhaps  $7,500,000,000,  said 
Harold  J.  Ball  in  his  presidential  address 
to  the  41st  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Construction  Association,  held  in  Montreal 
in  the  latter  part  of  January. 

This,  he  pointed  out,  would  mean  that 
employment  would  be  provided  for  more 
than  625,000  in  the  construction  industry 
itself,  and  for  an  even  greater  number  in 
the  manufacturing,  transporting  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  construction  materials  and 
equipment  and  in  services  dependent  on 
construction. 

Matters  discussed  at  the  meeting  included 
labour  relations,  apprenticeship  training, 
housing,  the  revision  of  labour  legislation, 
and  labour  conditions  in  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts.  The  question  of  winter¬ 
time  construction  also  received  a  good  deal 
of  attention. 

The  meeting  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
on  Labour  to  make  unspecified  “contribu¬ 
tions”  to  further  winter  construction. 

A  guest  speaker  at  the  meeting,  Major- 
General  H.  A.  Young,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  described  in  outline  the 
large  amount  of  construction  work  that 
is  being  undertaken  by  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

J.  Eric  Harrington,  son  of  a  former 
president  of  the  CCA,  was  elected  President 
for  1959,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Ball. 

Winter  Construction 

The  considerable  success  that  has  attend¬ 
ed  efforts  by  public  authorities  and  private 
persons  to  arrange  the  construction  indus¬ 
try’s  operations  to  provide  as  much  winter 
work  as  possible  was  referred  to  in  the 
President’s  address. 

“We  know  also,  however,”  he  said,  “that 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  offset  the 
outmoded  prejudices  against  wintertime 
construction.  The  educational  program  has 
been  gaining  ground  and  momentum.  It 
is  not  often  that  one  finds  a  project  in 
which  everyone  benefits.  Let  us  give  it  our 
maximum  support.” 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works 
in  his  address  to  the  meeting  said  that  an 


important  feature  of  the  Government’s  con¬ 
struction  program  had  been  an  increase  in 
winter  construction  work.  The  amount  of 
winter  employment  provided  by  suitable 
timing  of  building  maintenance  and  interior 
work  had  increased  substantially  during  the 
past  couple  of  years,  he  stated.  About  375 
small  harbour  and  river  projects  had  been 
planned  for  the  current  winter,  in  addition 
a  continuation  of  work  on  as  many  marine 
projects  as  possible. 

“We  have  endeavoured  to  extend  the 
winter  work  principle  to  the  building  con¬ 
struction  field,”  the  Deputy  Minister  said. 
“Our  contracts  now  have  clauses  stating 
work  must  continue  through  the  winter 
months,  and  results  have  been  rewarding. 
We  anticipate  an  increase  in  winter  em¬ 
ployment  during  the  current  winter  of  well 
over  30  per  cent  as  compared  with  opera¬ 
tions  a  couply  of  years  ago.  We  expect 
that  this  total  increase  may  well  exceed 
4,000,000  man-hours.” 

As  a  further  example  Gen.  Young  cited 
the  building  this  winter  of  some  65  small 
post  offices.  “What  I  think  may  be  of 
special  interest  is  that  the  costs  of  this 
program  are  not  as  high,  compared  with 
summer  construction,  as  we  had  anticipated. 
In  many  cases  the  margin  is  less  than  5 
per  cent,”  he  said. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  Association 
called  upon  Labour  to  make  “contribu¬ 
tions”  to  winter  employment.  Although  the 
matter  led  to  long  discussion,  the  nature 
of  this  contribution  was  not  specified.  Some 
delegates  suggested  that  wage  rates  should 
be  reduced,  but  others  said  that  this  was 
unrealistic.  Most,  however,  seemed  to  think 
that  some  concessions  might  be  made  in 
regard  to  working  conditions. 

Housing 

In  its  statement  of  policy  the  Association 
strongly  advocated  the  maintenance  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  on  a  basis  that  would 
serve  the  essential  housing  market.  It  said 
that  the  main  emphasis  should  continue 
to  be  on  enabling  more  and  more  Cana¬ 
dians  to  own  their  own  houses. 

Continued  efforts  should  be  made  to 
reduce  housing  costs  by  greater  individual 
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The  Canadian  Construction  Association’s 
research  and  education  committee  reported 
that  a  $2,000  fellowship  that  had  been 
offered  by  the  CCA  for  the  last  three  years 
for  post-graduate  studies  pertaining  to  con¬ 
struction  has  gone  begging.  In  spite  of  an 
intensive  publicity  campaign  there  had  been 
very  few  applications,  and  none  of  those 
had  been  acceptable.  The  CCA  plans  to 
withdraw  its  offer. 


productivity,  by  greater  consideration  for 
cost  in  designing,  by  assembly  line  con¬ 
struction  on  the  site,  by  securing  availability 
of  serviced  lots  at  reasonable  cost,  and 
by  modernization  of  building  codes  and 
research  activities. 

As  a  step  towards  keeping  down  costs 
the  Association  recommended  that  the  Act 
be  amended,  or  that  the  Municipal  Improve¬ 
ments  Assistance  Act  be  revived,  to  provide 
for  the  financing  of  feeder  watermains  and 
trunk  sewers  for  low-cost  housing  projects. 

It  also  recommended  that  the  purchase 
of  used  houses  be  allowed  under  the 
National  Housing  Act. 


Labour  Relations 

“Increased  productivity  on  job-sites  and 
in  plants  will  continue  to  require  the 
maximum  possible  co-operation  between  and 
within  management,  labour  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Increased  trade  training  and  judicious 
control  of  immigration  programs  will  also 
be  required  to  meet  higher  productivity 
standards,”  the  CCA  said  in  its  statement 
of  policy. 

The  Association  favoured  the  joint  con¬ 
ference  board  principle  both  on  a  national 
scale  and  at  those  centres  where  labour 
negotiations  are  conducted  collectively  by 
duly  authorized  employers’  committees.  It 
also  recommended  that  labour  contracts 
for  given  centres  or  areas  should  have 
common  expiry  dates. 

It  stated  that  it  condemned  in  principle 
labour  agreements  that  make  membership 
in  a  trade  union  a  condition  of  hiring  or  of 
continued  employment. 


Patterns  of  Industrial  Dispute 

Settlement  in  5  Canadian  Industries 

Five  studies  of  labour-management  relationships  in  five  Canadian  industries, 
financed  by  grants  under  labour  Department-University  Research  Program,  have 
been  published  in  one  volume  by  Industrial  Relations  Centre,  McGill  University 


Five  studies  of  labour-management  rela¬ 
tionships  in  five  Canadian  industries,  whose 
authors  were  assisted  and  editorial  assist¬ 
ance  financed  by  grants  under  the  Labour 
Department-University  Research  Program, 
have  been  published  in  one  volume  under 
the  title,  Patterns  of  Industrial  Dispute 
Settlement  in  Five  Canadian  Industries.  The 
book’s  editor  was  Prof.  H.  D.  Woods, 
Director,  Industrial  Relations  Centre,  Mc¬ 
Gill  University,  who  also  contributed  an 
introductory  part,  “Concepts  in  Labour 
Relations,”  and  a  concluding  chapter,  “The 
Process  of  Accommodation”. 

Each  study  was  carried  out  by  its  author 
independently  of  the  others  as  research 
projects  in  the  University  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  United  College,  Winnipeg,  and  McGill 
University. 

Prof.  Woods’  introductory  chapter  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  a  conceptual  frame  of 
reference  for  all  the  studies,  and  his  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  draws  on  the  industry 
studies  for  data  and  suggestions  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  theory  of  dispute  settlement  related 
to  the  unique  Canadian  machinery  of  inter¬ 
vention. 


The  studies  and  authors  are: 

“Third  Party  Intervention  in  the  Alberta 
Coal  Industry  1900-1951”  by  D.  E.  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Muriel  Armstrong. 

“Pattern  of  Accommodation  in  the  Men’s 
Garment  Industry  of  Quebec  1914-1954” 
by  Michael  Brecher. 

“Labour  Disputes  Settlement  in  the  Con¬ 
struction  Industry  of  British  Columbia 
1948-1954”  by  Stuart  lamieson. 

“Third  Party  Intervention  in  the  Quebec 
Primary  Textile  Industry  1944-1952”  by 
Michael  K.  Oliver. 

“British  Columbia  Logging  and  Lumber 
Industry  1946-1953”  by  J.  R.  Vaselenak. 

The  writers  of  these  industry  studies  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  latitude  provided 
by  the  absence  of  central  direction  to 
investigate  widely  differing  industries  with 
sharply  contrasting  institutional  bargaining 
relations.  They  have  in  two  cases  covered 
approximately  a  half  century,  and  in  the 
other  three,  only  a  few  years.  The  research 
methods  used  and  the  approach  selected 
reflect  the  disciplinary  interest  and  training 
of  the  several  writers,  as  well  as  each  one’s 
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appraisal  of  what  is  important.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  independence  displayed  by  the 
authors,  the  studies,  when  taken  together, 
show  remarkable  consistency  and  lend 
strong  support  to  a  common  concensus 
about  the  settlement  of  labour-management 
differences  in  Canadian  industries,  under 
the  somewhat  unique  form  of  public  insti¬ 
tutions  as  provided  in  Canadian  law. 

Each  of  the  studies  includes  sufficient 
descriptive  material  on  the  industry  under 
review  to  provide  a  background  of  economic 
influences  necessary  to  maintain  perspective. 
And  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  such  data 
are  crucial  to  an  understanding  of  labour 
relations  problems.  But  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant  is  the  insight  that  emerges  about 
the  nature  of  collective  bargaining  and  the 
process  of  accommodation  itself. 

The  oversimplification  of  popular  con¬ 
ception  are  replaced  by  the  complex 
realities  of  actual  experience.  Collective 
bargaining  appears  as  an  intricate  web  of 
relationships  and  interests  that  somehow 
progress  in  time  through  what  Mr.  Oliver 
refers  to  as  a  “dynamic  equilibrium”.  Or, 
as  the  Armstrongs  conclude :  “If  . . .  third 
party  .  .  .  intervention  is  to  be  understood  .  . . 
one  must  go  behind  the  third  parties  and 
the  machinery  of  intervention  to  the  tem¬ 
per  and  strength  of  the  disputants,  and 
beyond  that  to  the  social  and  economic 
factors.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  each  indus¬ 
try  studied  has,  through  time,  evolved 
an  established  institutional  structure  that 
reflects  the  character  of  the  problems  of  the 
respective  industries.  Four  of  the  studies 
are  concerned  with  multi-structures  on  the 
employer  side,  but  each  of  these  differs  in 
form  and  operation.  There  is  only  a  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance  between  the  employers’ 
representative  organizations  in,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  British  Columbia  logging  industry 
and  the  Quebec  Men’s  clothing  industry; 
the  joint  machinery  of  the  British  Columbia 
construction  trades  has  little  in  common 
with  the  employers’  associations  in  the 
Alberta  coal  industry,  taken  at  any  time 
in  its  history. 

Yet  there  are  common  factors,  and  indeed 
it  is  these  that  emerge  from  the  studies  as 
fundamentals.  And  it  is  on  these  elements 
in  common  that  a  theory  of  labour-manage¬ 
ment  accommodation  can  be  built. 

Mr.  Vaselenak  has  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  accommodating  the  parties 


internally  as  the  basis  for  the  more  appar¬ 
ent  settlement  between  the  representatives 
of  unions  and  management;  and  Mr. 
Brecher,  in  the  clothing  industry  study, 
has  shown  how  this  process  can  reach  a 
high  level  of  subtlety  and  sophistication. 
Mr.  lamieson's  study  of  the  construction 
trades  illustrates  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  when,  through  temporary  economic 
influence  and  the  extension  of  an  outside 
jurisdiction,  conflicting  patterns  of  accom¬ 
modation  appear  for  a  given  industry  in 
a  given  area. 

Throughout  the  studies  there  is  much 
preoccupation  with  the  role  of  the  state. 
Here  again  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
agreement  that  the  state  agencies,  especially 
where  they  are  “recommending”  rather 
than  “awarding”  or  “ruling”  bodies,  are 
limited  by  the  power  relationship  with 
which  they  are  dealing.  Success  by  either 
conciliation  officers  or  boards  seems  to  be 
confined  largely  to  cases  where  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  favourable,  or  conversely 
where  a  strike  was  highly  unlikely.  But 
perhaps  more  striking  is  the  revelation  that 
the  same  restraints  operate  quite  effectively 
when  the  third  party  is  clothed  with  arbi¬ 
tral  power.  This  is  shown  in  the  practice  of 
“agreed”  arbitration  in  the  clothing  industry 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Director  of 
Coal  Operations  imposed  the  miners’ 
demands  on  employers  when  the  power  of 
the  men  and  their  union  was  great.  It  is 
also  reflected  in  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  a  B.C.  Labour  Department  ruling  that 
all  conciliation  boards  must  submit  at  least 
a  majority  report,  thereby  discouraging 
accommodative  recommendations. 

There  is  much  more  in  these  studies. 
They  represent  one  of  the  first  serious 
attempts  at  depth  study  of  labour  relations 
in  specific  Canadian  industries.  They  are 
valuable  separately  for  those  with  a  special 
interest  or  concern  in  one  of  the  industries, 
and  collectively  for  those  who  wish  to 
compare  and  contrast  and  draw  more 
general  conclusions.  They  reveal  much 
about  the  nature  of  collective  bargaining, 
about  the  third-party  function,  and  they 
have  important  suggestions  regarding  pub¬ 
lic  policy. 

The  book  was  published  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Centre,  McGill  University.  It  is 
obtainable  from  the  Centre  at  a  price  of 
$5.00  postpaid  for  single  copies,  $4.50  per 
copy  postpaid  for  four  or  more  copies. 
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Technical  Training  in  the  United  Kingdom 

Organization  and  functions  of  various  types  of  technical  training  institutions 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  described  in  detail  in  Department's  sixth  report,  just 
published,  in  series  on  Research  Program  on  the  Training  of  Skilled  Manpower 


The  organization  and  functions  of  the 
various  types  of  technical  training  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  described 
in  detail  in  a  report  just  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Labour  under  the  title  Out¬ 
line  of  Technical  Training  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  report  describes  the  regular  school 
system,  explaining  the  differences  between 
the  grammar  school,  the  secondary  modern 
school  and  the  secondary  technical  school. 
The  part  played  in  advanced  technical 
education  by  the  “technical  colleges”  and 
the  universities  is  discussed,  and  there  is 
a  description  of  the  system  of  granting 
certificates  and  diplomas  by  which  workers 
in  industry  are  enabled  to  progress  to  the 
skilled,  technician  and  professional  levels. 

This  report,  the  sixth  in  a  series  issued 
as  part  of  the  Research  Program  on  the 
Training  of  Skilled  Manpower,  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by:  No.  1,  Progress  Report  (sum¬ 
marized  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  Aug. 
1957,  p.  940),  No.  2,  Technological 
Changes  and  Skilled  Manpower:  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Industry,  Heavy  Machinery 
Industry  (L.G.,  Nov.  1957,  p.  1281),  No. 
3,  Technological  Changes  and  Skilled  Man¬ 
power:  Summary  Report  on  the  Household 
Appliance  Industry  (L.G.,  Oct.  1958,  p. 
1110),  and  No.  5,  Vocational  Training 
Program  in  Canada  (L.G.,  Nov.  1958, 
p.  1252).  The  fourth  report  has  not  yet 
come  off  the  press. 

This  latest  report  was  prepared  by 
W.  Graham  Craig,  who  was  employed  by 
the  Department  in  1957  to  help  in  the 
Research  Program.  Mr.  Craig  was  until 
recently  an  instructor  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  and  Technology  and  the  Scottish 
College  of  Commerce,  Glasgow. 

Copies  of  the  report,  and  others  in  the 
series,  are  obtainable  without  charge  from 
the  Publications  Division,  Department  of 
Labour. 

Schools 

In  the  United  Kingdom  a  measurable 
part  of  children’s  basic  training  in  crafts¬ 
manship  “is  received  by  them  in  institutions 
managed  and  controlled  by  local  education 
authorities,  either  in  their  later  years  of 
compulsory  day-school  attendance  or  in 
the  years  immediately  following  their  statu¬ 
tory  release  from  such  attendance,”  the 
report  says. 


Three  distinct  types  of  secondary  schools, 
for  children  aged  11  to  15  years,  are 
recognized  by  the  Education  Act,  1944. 
These  are:  secondary  grammar  schools, 
secondary  modern  schools,  and  secondary 
technical  schools. 

“The  kind  of  secondary  education  a  child 
is  given  usually  depends  on  the  results  of 
a  test  taken  at  the  age  of  11,”  according 
to  the  report.  “Pupils  are  allocated  to  the 
various  types  of  secondary  courses  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fitness  to  profit  from  them, 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  evidence  derived 
from  teachers’  estimates  of  attainment, 
intelligence  tests  and  attainment  tests.” 

The  majority  of  pupils  at  the  various 
types  of  secondary  schools  take  the  exam¬ 
ination  for  the  General  Certificate  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  1951.  The  main 
features  of  this  examination  are  that: 
papers  are  set  at  three  levels — ordinary, 
advanced,  and  scholarship — and  a  certificate 
given  for  a  pass  in  one  or  more  subjects; 
all  subjects  are  optional  and  no  “minimum” 
or  “group”  requirements  are  imposed;  most 
candidates  are  at  least  16  years  of  age 
on  September  1  of  the  year  in  which  they 
sit  for  their  examinations. 

The  candidate  can  make  his  choice  from 
among  a  number  of  subjects,  and  besides 
the  usual  academic  subjects  he  may  elect 
to  take  art,  music,  handicraft,  or  domestic, 
commercial  or  technical  subjects. 

Vocational  Education  in  Secondary  Schools 

Vocational  training  in  its  most  elemen¬ 
tary  form  begins  for  school  children  at  the 
age  of  11  years.  Re-allocations,  when  advis¬ 
able,  take  place  two  years  later,  and  there 
are  many  such  re-allocations. 

The  three  main  types  of  secondary 
schools  (grammar,  technical,  and  modern) 
take  respectively  about  20,  5  and  75  per 
cent  of  the  11-16  age-group. 

At  present  secondary  technical  schools 
provide  a  two-  to  three-year  course  on 
pre-vocational  lines,  although  in  the  future 
it  is  hoped  to  provide  a  full-length  second¬ 
ary  course.  In  a  number  of  schools  fourth 
year  intensive  courses  are  provided  at  the 
end  of  the  normal  three-year  junior  second¬ 
ary  course. 

Secondary  technical  courses  are  provided 
in  engineering,  building,  textiles,  house¬ 
wifery,  catering,  commerce,  art,  and  agri¬ 
culture.  The  three-year  course  generally 
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includes  such  subjects  as  woodwork  and 
metalwork,  technical  drawing,  and  applied 
mechanics. 

Technical  Colleges 

“Technical  colleges  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  provide  instruction  in  all  recognized 
forms  of  technology,”  the  report  says. 
“Apart  from  the  wide  field  covered  by 
mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  and  aeronau¬ 
tical  engineering,  courses  of  instruction  are 
conducted  in  architecture,  building,  tex¬ 
tiles,  mining,  plastics,  and  many  forms  of 
applied  physics  and  chemistry.  Students 
from  almost  every  type  of  industry  can  be 
found  in  the  major  technical  colleges  of 
the  country . . . 

“In  England  and  Wales  some  300  tech¬ 
nical  colleges  (other  than  art  colleges) 
provide  full-time  courses  for  students,  while 
in  addition  some  250  technical  colleges 
provide  courses  for  part-time  students  only. 
Of  the  total  number  of  technical  colleges, 
about  150  give  instruction  in  one  or  more 
of  the  technologies  at  an  advanced  level; 
that  is  to  say,  to  Higher  National  Certifi¬ 
cate  standard... 

“While  it  is  true  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  instruction  at  technical  colleges  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  given  on  a  part-time  basis,  the 
number  of  students  in  full-time  attendance 
at  such  institutions  has  increased  in  recent 
years  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown.” 

In  June  1956  the  Minister  of  Education 
announced  the  provisional  designation  of 
eight  colleges  as  “Colleges  of  Advanced 
Technology,”  three  in  London  and  the 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  All 
of  them  have  now  been  given  full  Minis¬ 
terial  recognition. 

Colleges  approved  as  “Colleges  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Technology”  concentrate  on  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  education  at  the 
highest  level,  and  funds  have  been  provided 
by  the  Government  towards  their  rebuilding 
and  expansion. 

In  a  few  parts  of  the  country  technical 
colleges  have  affiliated  with  their  local 
universities,  and  this  arrangement  has  met 
with  considerable  success. 

Sandwich  Courses 

Sandwich  courses  play  an  important  and 
increasing  part  in  the  British  system  of 
technological  education,  says  the  report.  A 
sandwich  course  is  one  that  involves  alter¬ 
nate  periods  of  full-time  attendance  at  a 
technical  college  with  equal  periods  in 
industry  for  practical  training. 

The  Government  is  encouraging  these 
courses,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  offer 
advantages  over  courses  of  evening  study, 


which  place  a  strain  on  the  students.  Sand¬ 
wich  courses  of  the  type  favoured  will  be 
of  four  to  five  years  duration.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  these  advanced  courses  will 
suit  the  able  worker  who  is  already  em¬ 
ployed  in  industry,  as  well  as  serving  to 
attract  an  increasing  number  of  young 
people  when  they  leave  school  at  18  years 
of  age. 

Periods  of  five  months  in  a  college  and 
seven  months  in  industry,  or  of  about  six 
months  in  each,  are  considered  the  most 
effective  and  convenient  arrangement.  The 
list  of  colleges  which  provide  sandwich 
courses  in  England  and  Wales  is  extensive. 

National  Certificates  and  Diplomas 

“National  Certificate  and  Diploma 
schemes  have  been  in  operation  in  various 
branches  of  technological  education  for 
almost  40  years  . . .  The  National  Certificate 
schemes  which  are  now  in  operation 
throughout  the  country  are  intended  for 
part-time  as  distinct  from  full-time  students, 
and  are  designed  to  secure  a  minimum 
national  standard  representing  continuous 
part-time  study  over  a  period  of  five  or  six 
years  from  the  age  of  16  or  17.  An  Ordin¬ 
ary  National  Certificate  is  normally  taken 
after  three  years’  study,  and  a  Higher 
National  Certificate  after  a  further  two 
years. 

“The  Higher  National  Certificate  is  a 
qualification  of  approximately  first  degree 
standard  in  the  subjects  taken,  although, 
being  based  on  a  part-time  course,  it  is 
necessarily  narrower  in  scope,”  the  report 
continues.  “Endorsements  in  respect  of 
additional  subjects  may  be  awarded  as  the 
result  of  further  study. 

“It  is  common  for  students  who  have 
gained  the  Higher  National  Certificate  to 
pursue  their  studies  to  a  level  which  pro¬ 
vides  complete  exemption  from  the  exam¬ 
inations  of  professional  institutions. 

“The  National  Diploma  schemes  are 
designed  to  set  a  similar  standard  for  full¬ 
time  students.  An  Ordinary  National  Di¬ 
ploma  is  awarded  on  two  years  full-time 
study,  usually  started  at  the  age  of  16.  The 
Higher  National  Diploma  requires  three 
years  study  and  covers  approximately  the 
same  ground  as  a  university  degree 
course  .  . .  National  Certificates  and  Di¬ 
plomas  are  awarded  jointly  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  the  professional  institu¬ 
tions  concerned.” 

National  Colleges 

“In  a  few  relatively  small  and  specialized 
industries  National  Colleges  for  techno¬ 
logical  training  have  been  established  by 
the  Government.  There  are  now  seven  such 
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colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  each 
case  the  object  of  the  Government  has  been 
to  provide  highly  specialized  training  in  a 
single  industry,  which  is  highly  dispersed 
throughout  the  country  and  employs  com¬ 
paratively  few  personnel,  or  the  techniques 
of  which  are  used  in  many  other  indus¬ 
tries.” 

The  seven  National  Colleges  are:  the 
National  College  of  Horology,  the  National 
Foundry  College,  the  National  College  for 
Heating,  Ventilating,  Refrigeration  and  Fan 
Engineering,  the  National  College  of  Rub¬ 
ber  Technology,  the  College  of  Aeronautics, 
the  National  Leathersellers’  College,  and 
the  National  College  of  Food  Technology. 

Universities 

Although  the  British  universities,  of 
which  there  are  17  in  England  and  Wales, 
four  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  receive  a  very  large  measure  of 
financial  aid  from  the  state,  they  are 
entirely  autonomous  in  government  and 
administration.  No  government  department 
has  any  jurisdiction  within  any  of  them  or 
any  control  over  them. 

Grants  to  the  universities  are  not  made 
directly  by  the  Treasury,  but  are  allocated 
out  of  a  lump  sum  voted  by  Parliament 
and  administered  by  a  body  known  as  the 
University  Grants  Committee. 

Altogether  43  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  in  Great  Britain  attend  classes  in  the 
arts  faculties,  while  the  faculties  of  pure 
science  account  for  22.5  per  cent  of  the 
student  body. 

British  universities  use  various  designa¬ 
tions  to  describe  the  degrees  they  confer 
in  the  field  of  technology.  In  most  univer¬ 
sities  the  completion  of  a  three-year  or 
four-year  course  of  full-time  study  leads  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc.)  degree, 
except  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  degree  is 
awarded. 

Of  the  22  universities  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  18  have  separate  departments  of 
engineering.  There  are  departments  of 
metallurgy  at  the  Universities  of  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Sheffield;  of  naval  architecture 
and  marine  enigneering  at  Glasgow,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Belfast,  Newcastle  and  Southampton. 
Several  other  universities  offer  special 
courses  in  connection  with  particular  indus¬ 
tries. 

In  1954  university  degrees  and  diplomas 
granted  by  the  universities  of  Great  Britain 
in  engineering  and  other  applied  sciences 
numbered  2,800.  This  figure  represented  57 
per  million  of  the  population  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  same  year  8,110  Higher  National 
Certificates,  or  equivalent  qualifications. 


were  awarded,  representing  164  per  million 
of  the  population.  The  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  in  pure  science  represented  105  per 
million  of  the  population.  (For  the  whole 
of  Western  Europe  the  comparable  figure 
was  48,  for  the  USSR  56,  and  for  the 
United  States  144.) 

About  2,300  of  the  graduates  obtained 
their  degrees  by  full-time  study  at  univer¬ 
sities,  while  the  other  500  attended  classes, 
full-time  or  part-time,  at  technical  colleges. 

Day  Release  Schemes 

“A  remarkable  increase  has  taken  place 
in  postwar  years  in  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  released  by  their  employers  for 
part-time  education  during  their  normal 
working  hours,”  says  the  report.  In  1939 
the  number  of  workers  so  released  was 
43,000;  in  1956-57  it  had  risen  to  more 
than  417,000.  The  raising  of  the  school¬ 
leaving  age  from  14  to  15  in  1944,  with  a 
resulting  loss  to  industry  of  a  number  of 
its  youngest  workers,  makes  this  increase 
all  the  more  remarkable. 

Release  for  part-time  study  during  work¬ 
ing  hours  is  usually  granted  for  a  period  of 
three  years  to  those  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  18  years.  Sometimes  the  release  is  for 
one  year  or  two  years  only.  Most  modern 
schemes  of  day  release  allow  the  employee 
to  be  absent  for  one  whole  day  a  week, 
but  under  some  schemes  the  worker  may 
be  released  for  two  half-days. 

“The  main  advantage  of  the  day-release 
system  of  vocational  education  is,  perhaps, 
that  it  transfers  the  burden  of  professional 
and  craft  studies  to  the  day-time  and  so 
lessens  the  strain  which  is  imposed  on 
young  workers,”  the  report  points  out. 

Some  employers,  however,  make  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  certain  number  of  evening  classes 
in  the  employee’s  own  time  a  condition  of 
release  during  working  hours. 

Training  within  Industry 

“An  important  part  is  played  by  industry 
in  the  provision  of  technological  education 
and  training  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Many 
firms  have  established  independent  courses 
of  training  within  their  own  premises  in 
the  crafts  and  skills  which  are  appropriate 
to  their  industry,  while  in  the  larger  indus¬ 
trial  organizations  training  schemes  have 
been  erected  on  a  more  comprehensive 
scale,  varying  in  intensity  from  technician 
to  the  most  advanced  levels  and  in  duration 
from  a  few  months  to  several  years.” 

Accepted  methods  of  training  by  em¬ 
ployers  include:  induction  courses,  which 
usually  last  for  from  one  to  six  weeks; 
works  schools,  which  are  maintained  by 
many  industrial  undertakings  on  their  own 
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premises;  day  continuation  schools,  estab¬ 
lished  in  some  districts  by  local  education 
authorities  under  the  Education  Acts  of 
1918  and  1921  with  the  voluntary  support 
of  industrial  concerns  in  their  areas;  and 
training  centres,  which  consist  of  separate 
education  departments  within  many  large 
industrial  organizations  which  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  training  of  all  the  firm’s  em¬ 
ployees. 

“Modern  industry,  therefore,”  the  report 
adds,  “is  responsible  internally  for  the 
training  of  a  large  percentage  of  its  own 
personnel,  and  many  training  schemes  with¬ 
in  industry  in  co-operation  with  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  technical  colleges  attain  the 
highest  levels.” 

Apprenticeship 

“While  the  number  of  university  gradu¬ 
ates  who  have  entered  industry  in  recent 
years  has  increased  beyond  all  previous 
experience,”  the  report  says,  “the  normal 
method  of  gaining  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  a  technologist  is  still  that  of  a 
substantially  full-time  apprenticeship  con¬ 
current  with  part-time  courses  of  study  at 
a  technical  college  in  the  evenings.” 

There  are  three  main  types  of  appren¬ 
ticeship: 

1.  The  apprenticeship  may  begin  at  the 
age  of  17  or  18  years  and  last  for  four 
years.  The  course  combines  intensive  train¬ 
ing  in  the  works  with  classes  on  a  part-time 
release  scheme  leading  to  one  of  the 
National  Certificate  qualifications. 

2.  Pre-graduate  apprenticeship,  which 
consists  of  practical  training  for  one  year 
before  entering  on  a  full-time  course  at  a 
university  or  major  technical  college,  and 
another  year  after  the  completion  of  the 
academic  course.  The  apprentice  may  also 
be  required  to  train  during  vacations.  This 
method  is  not  widely  used,  but  is  gaining 
popularity  in  the  engineering  industry. 

3.  The  graduate  apprentice  may  enter 
industry  on  three  or  six  months  probation 
after  he  has  completed  his  academic  course. 
He  then  enters  on  a  two-year  training 


period  in  the  works.  He  is  usually  expected 
also  to  attend  special  lectures  at  the  local 
technical  college. 

The  report  briefly  describes  the  appren¬ 
tice  training  schemes  of  two  industrial 
concerns  which  are  given  as  examples. 

The  majority  of  apprentices  who  are 
released  by  their  employers  to  take  part- 
time  day-release  courses  probably  attend 
courses  designed  and  arranged  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  “founded 
for  the  advancement  of  technical  education 
by  the  Corporation  and  certain  Livery 
Companies  of  the  City  of  London”. 

The  Institute  prepares  schemes  of  sylla¬ 
buses  and  arranges  examinations,  and  issues 
certificates  and  awards  approved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

Although  statistics  are  not  available  as 
to  the  number  of  apprentices  in  training, 
the  report  states  that  it  is  known  to  have 
increased  greatly  since  1954  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  training  schemes  by  many 
of  the  leading  industrial  organizations  in 
the  country. 

The  report  makes  reference  to  several 
United  Kingdom  publications  which  out¬ 
line  in  some  detail  the  British  technological 
education  system.  Some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  are:  Higher  Techno¬ 
logical  Education  (the  Percy  Committee 
report  of  1945),  The  Future  Development 
of  Higher  Technological  Education  (1950), 
Higher  Technological  Education  (1951), 
and  Technical  Education  (1956),  all  of 
which  are  official  reports  of  the  U.K. 
Ministry  of  Education.  Another  report  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  Technical  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Scotland,  covers  the  rather  dif¬ 
ferent  Scottish  system.  The  U.K.  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  National  Service  in  1958 
published  a  very  useful  report,  Training  for 
Skill,  which  deals  with  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  young  workers  in  industry.  There 
are  many  other  sources  of  information 
about  technological  education  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  circulars  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  reports  by  the 
University  Grants  Committee  on  university 
development. 


Farmers’  1958  Cash  Income  8.3  Per  Cent  above  1957  Total 

Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  and  from  participation  payments  on 
previous  year’s  Prairie  grain  crops  in  1958  amounted  to  an  estimated  $2,808,234,000,  up 
8.3  per  cent  from  the  preceding  year’s  total  of  $2,591,861,000  and  5.4  per  cent  from 
the  1956  total  of  $2,663,520,000. 

Supplementary  payments  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Prairie  Farm  Assistance 
Act  and  the  Western  Grain  Producers  Acreage  payment  in  1958  amounted  to  $61,085,000 
compared  with  $1,987,000  in  1957  and  $5,004,000  in  1956. 

The  increase  in  cash  farm  income  was  attributed  to  larger  returns  from  the  sale  of 
livestock.  All  provinces  had  larger  farm  cash  returns  in  1958  compared  with  1957. 
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Civilian  Rehabilitation 


Principles  Governing  Rehabilitation 

International  conference  on  legislation  concerning  veterans  and  war  victims 
convened  by  World  Veterans'  Federation  at  The  Hague  adopts  series  of  recommen¬ 
dations  on  principles  that  ought  to  govern  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 


Recommendation  on  the  principles  that 
ought  to  govern  rehabilitation  were  adopted 
at  an  international  conference  on  legisla¬ 
tion  concerning  veterans  and  war  victims, 
organized  by  the  World  Veterans’  Federa¬ 
tion  and  held  at  The  Hague  during 
November. 

The  conference  declared  that  since  rehab¬ 
ilitation  is  necessary  to  restore  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  of  disabled  persons  so  that  they 
can  resume  their  place  in  society,  any  such 
person  should  have  the  right,  and  should 
take  advantage  of  the  right,  to  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  established  by  the  competent 
authorities. 

The  conference  recommended  that  gov¬ 
ernments  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
establish  and  develop  specialized  vocational 
guidance  and  training  and  social  resettle¬ 
ment  services  for  the  handicapped.  It 
expressed  the  opinion  that  employers  who 
co-operate  in  bringing  about  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  disabled  will  find  among  those 
thus  restored  to  usefulness  a  number  who 
are  particularly  well  qualified  for  the  work 
for  which  they  have  been  trained. 

The  delegates  recommended  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  followed  in  medical  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  They  stated  that  it  should  begin 
immediately  after  occurrence  of  the  injury 
or  illness,  and  that  it  should  cover  physical, 
mental  and  psychological  conditions.  They 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  emotional 
and  social  aspects  of  rehabilitation. 

Medical  rehabilitation  should  be  carried 
out  by  teams,  with  a  physician  as  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  each  team;  and  it  should  comprise 
prevention,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment, 
counselling,  return  to  society  and  medical 
after-treatment.  For  those  whose  illness 
is  chronic,  and  for  long-term  and  geriatric 
patients,  “maintenance  therapy”  is  of  vital 
important  in  order  to  hold  any  ground  that 
has  been  gained,  the  conference  said. 

The  recommendations  stated  that  gov¬ 
ernment  schemes  of  rehabilitation  should 
provide  training  that  will  enable  the  person 
being  treated  to  become  a  skilled  worker, 
according  to  his  abilities,  and  to  have  the 
normal  chance  for  promotion.  Such  per¬ 
sons  should  not  be  confined  to  the  few 
employments  formerly  reserved  for  them. 


All  disabled  persons  should  be  provided 
with  adequate  financial  and  other  support 
for  the  whole  period  of  rehabilitation. 

The  conference  recommended  that  the 
institutional  and  administrative  provisions 
of  rehabilitation  schemes  should  be  based 
on  the  following  principles: 

- — Members  of  the  rehabilitation  team 
must  work  together,  each  member  under¬ 
standing  his  own  place  in  the  team  as  well 
as  that  of  each  other  member. 

— The  importance  of  education  for  leis¬ 
ure,  as  well  as  education  for  work,  should 
be  recognized. 

— Medical  and  social  guidance  should  be 
available  throughout  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
cess. 

— There  is  a  place  for  voluntary  effort 
within  and  under  the  control  of  a  public 
rehabilitation  service. 

— Successful  rehabilitation  depends  largely 
on  the  skill  of  the  rehabilitation  team  in 
stimulating  the  willingness  and  co-operation 
of  the  patient. 

The  importance  of  the  mental  and 
psychological  aspects  of  therapy  were 
emphasized  at  the  conference. 

All  governments  should  regard  rehabilita¬ 
tion  as  a  human  problem  of  solidarity  and 
justice,  the  conference  declared  in  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  all  governments  devote 
attention  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  dis¬ 
abled. 

Statistical  data  are  needed  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem  of  rehabilitation, 
the  conference  said.  Governments  should 
make  the  necessary  investigations  and  give 
adequate  publicity  to  the  findings.  In  this 
task  rehabilitation  centres  should  be  invited 
to  collaborate. 

❖  *  j|j 

Some  surprising  figures  regarding  the  cost 
of  staff  turnover  were  given  in  a  recent 
article  in  Supervisory  Management.  Esti¬ 
mates  made  by  37  companies  in  Los 
Angeles  show  that  “losing  and  replacing 
one  worker  who  earns  $80  a  week  can 
cost  about  $1,000.  In  higher-level  jobs 
turnover  costs  may  soar  as  high  as  $6,000.” 

Other  surveys  have  shown  that  both  older 
workers  and  disabled  persons  tend  to  stay 
on  the  job  more  than  other  workers,  that 
is,  they  have  fairly  low  rates  of  turnover. 
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Women’s  Bureau 


Vocational  Training  for  Visiting  Homemakers 

Ontario  sponsors  course  for  visiting  homemakers  to  train  women  to  take  charge 
of  family  when  mother  is  ill,  so  that  father  can  remain  at  work,  or  to  assist  older 
persons  in  own  homes.  New  women's  occupation  seen  in  homemaker  services 


Twelve  to  fifteen  women  are  to  be 
recruited  from  various  centres  in  Ontario 
for  a  four-week  course  to  prepare  them  to 
be  visiting  homemakers.  The  training  pro¬ 
gram,  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada  under 
government  auspices,  will  be  held  in 
Toronto  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Details  were  announced  recently  at  the 
Ontario  Welfare  Council  Conference  on 
Homemaker  Services. 

The  Need 

A  visiting  homemaker  takes  charge  of  a 
home  in  times  of  illness  or  temporary 
absence  of  the  mother.  Or  she  may  assist 
elderly  people  unable  to  manage  alone. 
She  does  the  shopping,  prepares  the  meals 
and  gives  the  family  members,  whatever 
their  age,  the  sympathetic  support  they 
need. 

Both  the  family  and  the  community 
benefit  from  her  services.  The  presence  of 
the  homemaker  often  prevents  the  break-up 
of  home  and  family  life  and  enables  the 
father  to  remain  at  work.  She  makes  it 
possible  for  the  convalescent  mother  to 
return  home  from  hospital;  or  with  her 
help  a  sick  elderly  person  may  be  spared 
from  going  into  hospital.  The  result  is  that 
hospital  beds  are  freed  for  urgent  cases. 

The  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  oper¬ 
ates  the  largest  number  of  homemaker 
services,  most  of  them  in  Ontario,  others 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia.  Com¬ 
munity  chests  or  united  funds  finance 
independent  agencies  in  Toronto,  Ottawa 
and  Hamilton.  In  a  number  of  other  cities, 
homemaker  programs  within  family  or  child 
welfare  agencies  are  financed  by  community 
funds. 

But  there  is  an  expanding  need.  The 
proportions  of  children  and  old  people  in 
the  population  are  increasing.  Furthermore, 
the  introduction  of  hospital  insurance  with 
a  probable  increase  in  the  demand  for 
hospital  care  makes  it  essential  to  develop 
services  that  may  be  used  to  shorten  or 
eliminate  periods  of  hospitalization.  Anti¬ 
cipating  this  need,  the  Ontario  Government 
last  year  passed  the  Homemakers’  and 
Nurses’  Services  Act.  This  new  law  enables 
the  provincial  Government  to  reimburse 
municipalities  for  up  to  50  per  cent  of 
their  outlay  for  such  services  to  families 
unable  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  fee. 


Training  Course 

The  first  trainees  are  to  be  sponsored 
by  municipalities  and  are  committed  to 
work  for  municipal  welfare  departments  for 
at  least  one  year.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  the  training  plan  may  later  be  made 
available  to  private  agencies. 

The  course  is  particularly  suited  to 
mature  women  from  25  to  60  years  of  age. 
A  candidate  must  be  in  good  health  and 
have  a  sound  knowledge  of  housekeeping 
and  child  training,  a  warm  personality  and 
the  ability  to  work  with  people.  She  must 
be  sensitive  and  flexible,  able  to  understand 
the  needs  of  each  member  of  the  family. 

The  course  is  designed  to  refresh  skills 
in  cooking,  housekeeping  and  marketing 
and  to  provide  information  on  the  best 
ways  of  carrying  out  these  activities.  It 
will  include  discussion  of  family  relation¬ 
ships,  the  care  of  children  and  the  elderly, 
simple  home  nursing  and  the  effects  of 
illness  in  a  home.  The  teaching  will  be 
by  demonstration  and  practice  rather  than 
lectures. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  home  eco¬ 
nomists,  public  health  nurses,  nutritionists, 
social  workers  and  other  professional 
workers  concerned  with  homemaking  skills, 
problems  of  illness  and  family  relationships. 

A  homemakers’  certificate  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  woman  who  completes  the 
course  satisfactorily.  The  normal  rate  of 
pay  when  she  begins  work  will  be  $8  for 
an  eight-hour  day  or  $1  an  hour  for  part- 
time  work. 

Homemaker  Services  in  Other  Countries 

Homemaker  services  have  existed  for 
many  years  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  European 
countries.  In  most  of  these  countries 
courses  for  homemakers  are  well  estab¬ 
lished  or,  as  in  Canada,  are  currently  being 
developed. 

The  visiting  homemaker  service  as  a 
vocational  opportunity  and  the  training  of 
homemakers  have  been  discussed  at  various 
national  and  international  conferences,  most 
recently  at  the  United  States  National 
Conference  on  Homemaker  Services  held 
in  Chicago  in  February.  “The  profession 
of  homemaker”  is  a  subject  for  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  International  Conference  on 
Homemaker  Services  to  be  held  in  Zeist, 
Holland,  later  this  year. 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  March  1909 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

London  Labour  Council  opens  factory  to  give  employment  to  unemployed  union  men 
in  the  city.  Rules  governing  plant's  operation  state  the  shop  was  being  run 
"upon  principle  of  self-help,"  would  pay  no  dividends,  aim  to  earn  no  profits 


Early  in  1909  the  London  Trades  and 
Labour  Council  opened  a  factory  “for  the 
purpose  of  giving  employment  to  some 
portion  of  the  unemployed  union  men  of 
the  city,”  the  Labour  Gazette  of  March 
1909  reported.  The  venture  was  financed 
by  the  Council  and  run  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  it. 

About  10  “hands”  were  employed  during 
February,  and  it  was  expected  that  more 
would  be  taken  on.  The  men  were  stated 
to  be  working  on  the  making  of  toys  and 
small  articles,  “such  as  any  mechanic  can 
make,  so  that  they  will  experience  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  their  wares  to  the 
different  business  houses”. 

The  Gazette  published  a  list  of  rules 
which  had  been  posted  up  in  the  factory. 
These  rules  stated  that  the  establishment 
was  being  run  “upon  the  principle  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  assistance,”  that  it  paid  no 
dividends  to  shareholders  and  aimed  to  earn 
no  profits.  Hours  of  work  were  from  9  a.m. 
to  12  noon,  and  from  1.15  to  4.15  p.m., 
the  hours  being  kept  short  apparently 
because  of  the  limited  market  for  the  fac¬ 
tory’s  products  and  the  wish  to  spread  the 
work. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the 
Department,  and  published  by  the  Labour 
Gazette,  the  number  of  labour  organiza¬ 
tions  formed  in  Canada  during  1908  was 
197,  while  90  organizations  had  been  dis¬ 
solved  during  the  year. 

Of  the  net  gain  of  107  organizations,  the 
railway  unions  accounted  for  45,  metal 
trades  and  printing  trades  for  12  each,  and 
a  miscellaneous  group  gained  16  locals. 
Net  changes  in  other  industries  were  small. 

In  union  organization,  “perhaps  the  most 
important  single  incident  of  the  year  was 
the  organization  of  14  branches  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
their  subsequent  absorption,  except  in  two 
cases,  by  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees,  a  new  and  wholly 
Canadian  organization  which  was  formed 
during  the  month  of  November,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Halifax,  N.S.”  (L.G.,  Dec.  1958, 
p.  1394). 

In  continuation  of  the  policy  started  in 
1902,  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Company  of 
Merritton,  Ont.,  distributed  to  its  em¬ 


ployees  during  February  1909,  a  gratuity 
of  6  per  cent  of  their  earnings  during  the 
previous  year.  The  average  amount  received 
by  each  employee  was  about  $35. 

Among  the  requests  contained  in  a 
memorial  presented  to  the  Government  of 
British  Columbia  by  the  B.C.  executive  of 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada 
in  February  were  the  following: 

— Discontinuance  of  the  policy  of  sub¬ 
sidized  or  assisted  immigration. 

• — Abolition  of  the  election  deposit  and 
removal  of  all  restrictions  to  a  free  fran¬ 
chise  in  the  province. 

— Extension  of  the  government  policy  of 
supplying  free  text  books. 

— Establishment  of  a  provincial  bureau 
of  statistics. 

— All  government  work  to  be  done  by 
day  labour. 

■ — Establishment  of  a  legal  day  of  not 
more  than  eight  hours  and  a  work  week  of 
not  more  than  six  days,  a  minimum  wage, 
and  a  maximum  pay  period  of  two  weeks. 

— Government  ownership  and  operation 
of  public  utilities,  such  as  coal  mines,  tele¬ 
phones,  canneries,  etc.” 

At  the  seventh  annual  convention  of 
District  18,  United  Mine  Workers,  held  at 
Lethbridge  in  February,  the  delegates 
approved  the  removal  from  the  constitution 
of  a  clause  which  had  excluded  Chinese  and 
lapanese  from  membership. 

In  the  President’s  report  the  district 
organization  was  advised  to  sever  its 
connection  with  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada,  and  this  step  was 
approved  by  the  meeting.  At  the  same  time 
affiliation  with  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  was  decided  on. 

The  Labour  Gazette’s  Hull  correspond¬ 
ent  reported  in  the  March  issue  that  “several 
of  J.  R.  Booth’s  camps  on  the  Coulonge 
River  closed  operations  last  week,  and 
teams  and  men  are  coming  down,  increas¬ 
ingly  by  about  100  men  the  army  of 
perhaps  500  men  who  were  already  idle 
in  Hull.” 

Grocers  in  Hull  said  that  business  was 
continuing  to  fall  off  each  month,  and 
that  workmen  were  adding  to  their  bills 
pending  the  starting  of  the  mills.  However, 
“no  cases  of  distress  were  reported  by  the 
charities  of  the  city.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 


Committee  of  Experts  on  Social  Security 

Meeting  of  22  experts  suggests  new  international  instrument  to  ensure  equality 
of  treatment  of  both  nationals  and  non-nationals  without  residence  requirements 


A  new  international  instrument  dealing 
with  social  security  for  aliens  and  migrants 
is  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Experts 
on  Social  Security  which  concluded  a  two- 
week  meeting  at  Geneva  on  February  6. 

The  22  experts,  from  18  countries, 
pointed  out  that  the  need  had  been 
acknowledged  to  ensure  aliens  and  migrants 
as  complete  protection  as  possible  at  the 
international  level.  The  new  instrument 
they  suggested,  which  would  have  to  be 
adopted  by  the  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference,  should  ensure  equality  of  treatment 
of  nationals  and  non-nationals  without 
residence  requirements,  and  should  ensure 
the  payment  of  benefits  abroad,  they  agreed. 

They  believed  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  application  of  the  suggested  instrument 
conditional  on  reciprocity.  Any  ratifying 
state  would  be  required  to  apply  its  provi¬ 
sions  to  the  nationals  of  every  other  state 
that  had  ratified. 

A  preference  was  expressed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  general  instrument  applicable 
to  all  branches  of  social  security  but  which 
could  be  ratified  partially  regarding  one 
or  more  branches. 

The  experts  also  considered  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  revising  several  pre-war  ILO 
Conventions  in  the  light  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  1952  Convention  on  social 
security  minimum  standards.  A  majority 
thought  that  the  pre-war  Conventions  should 
be  completely  remodelled.  They  recog¬ 
nized  the  practical  advantages  of  separate 
instruments  covering:  benefits  in  case  of 
employment  injury;  old-age,  invalidity  and 
survivors’  pensions;  sickness  benefits;  and 
unemployment  benefits. 

The  Committee  agreed  that  the  standards 
should  not  be  lower  than  those  in  the  pre¬ 
war  Conventions  and,  in  general,  should 
exceed  the  minimum  standards  Convention 
of  1952.  Temporary  exceptions  should  be 
provided  for  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  Committee  considered  that  ILO  Con¬ 
vention  No.  42  on  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  (Occupational  Diseases)  (Revised), 
adopted  by  the  Conference  in  1934,  should 


be  revised  or  even  remodelled  because  of 
the  progress  in  industrial  medicine  and  in 
the  techniques  developed. 

Standards  of  compensation  for  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases  should  form  part  of  a 
general  instrument  dealing  with  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  occupational  risks.  Special 
stress  should  be  laid  on  the  prevention  of 
occupational  diseases,  which  is  an  essential 
objective  of  any  system  of  social  security 
dealing  with  occupational  risks. 

In  the  field  of  social  security  statistics, 
the  Committee  expressed  the  view  that  the 
International  Labour  Office  should  carry 
out  research  on  specific  problems,  for 
example,  a  study  of  average  retirement 
ages  and  the  effects  of  different  retirement 
test  provisions. 

The  views  of  the  Committee  of  Experts 
will  now  be  examined  by  the  ILO  Govern¬ 
ing  Body. 

Col.  V.  M.  Albuquerque,  Director-Gen¬ 
eral,  Employees’  State  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Employment, 
India,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
As  vice-chairman  the  meeting  elected 
A.  C.  M.  van  de  Ven,  Director  of  the 
Social  Insurance  Division,  Ministry  of 
Social  Affairs  and  Public  Health,  the 
Netherlands. 

Experts  taking  part  in  the  meeting  were: 
Col.  V.  M.  Albuquerque,  India;  V.  A. 
Aralov,  USSR;  M.  Mohamed  Badran, 
Egypt;  R.  Bellaci  and  C.  Carloni,  Italy; 

J.  Doublet,  C.  Michel  and  D.  Motte, 
France;  C.  Echeverri  Herrera,  Colombia; 

K.  Jantz,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany; 
P.  luhl-Christensen,  Denmark;  F.  Kolasa, 
Poland;  H.  Korte  and  A.  C.  M.  van  de 
Ven,  the  Netherlands;  R.  Melas,  Austria; 
Robert  I.  Myers,  United  States;  Arthur 
Patterson,  United  Kingdom;  A.  Saxer, 
Switzerland;  Makoto  Suetaka,  lapan;  L. 
Watillon,  Belgium;  J.  W.  Willard,  Canada; 
and  A.  E.  T.  Williams,  New  Zealand. 

The  Canadian  expert,  J.  W.  Willard,  is 
Director,  Research  and  Statistics  Division, 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 
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Labour  Gains  Limited  in  1958,  ILO  Finds 

Advances  scored  in  some  areas;  but  they  were  spotty.  Employment  increases, 
where  evident,  not  always  sufficient  to  absorb  additions  to  the  labour  force 


Nineteen  fifty-eight  was  a  year  of  limited 
gains  for  the  working  man,  according  to 
a  survey  released  last  month  by  Director- 
General  David  A.  Morse  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Organization. 

Advances  were  scored  in  some  areas  but 
they  were  spotty,  and  fell  considerably 
short,  on  the  average,  of  those  of  the  mid¬ 
fifties.  Employment  increases,  where  in 
evidence,  were  not  always  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  additions  to  the  labour  force; 
most  of  the  countries  which  maintain 
statistics  had  more  unemployment  in  late 
1958  than  they  had  had  a  year  earlier. 
Gains  in  productivity  were  somewhat  below 
the  postwar  average. 

On  the  favourable  side,  however,  real 
wages  pushed  slowly  upwards  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  extension  and  liberation  of  social 
security  continued.  The  upward  rush  of 
consumer  prices  was  curbed.  Man-days  lost 
through  industrial  disputes  were  held  at  a 
moderate  level. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  statistical 
reports  by  member  countries  of  the  ILO, 
supplemented  by  statistical  and  non-statis- 
tical  data  from  other  sources. 

In  general,  statistics  for  the  most  recent 
month  of  1958  have  been  compared  with 
data  for  the  same  month  of  1957,  thus 
measuring  the  change  over  a  12-month 
period.  While  many  of  the  data  represent 
November  or  December,  some  refer  to 
October  or  even  earlier  months. 

North  America  and  Western  Europe 
are  particularly  well  represented  in  the 
statistics,  and  the  information  available 
from  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  is 
somewhat  more  complete  than  in  earlier 
years.  Information  regarding  trends  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  South  America,  however, 
is  far  from  complete. 

Half  of  the  countries  surveyed  had 
higher  levels  of  employment  in  late  1958 
than  a  year  earlier,  but  the  gains  in  certain 


cases  were  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  net 
increase  in  the  labour  force.  In  half  the 
reporting  countries  employment  declined. 
In  consequence,  22  out  of  29  reporting 
countries  showed  some  increase  in  unem¬ 
ployment,  although  in  a  number  of  these 
the  increase  was  relatively  small. 

The  average  (median)  increase  in  con¬ 
sumer  prices  in  the  12  months  ending  late 
in  1958  was  2.1  per  cent.  This  compares 
with  an  increase  twice  as  great  (4.0  per 
cent)  in  1956-57  and  was  the  smallest 

annual  rise  since  1953-54. 

Despite  their  moderate  scope,  price  move¬ 
ments  tended  to  restrict  gains  in  real  wages 
during  the  year.  Nevertheless,  the  median 
increase  in  real  wages  in  manufacturing  in 
reporting  countries  was  2.4  per  cent,  or 

near  the  average  level  for  the  postwar 

years. 

Social  security  protection  was  extended 
to  additional  millions  of  workers,  and  in 
many  countries  loopholes  in  social  security 
regulations  were  plugged  and  higher  bene¬ 
fits  introduced. 

Scanty  statistics  on  industrial  injuries — 
a  year  older  than  the  other  data  considered 
in  this  report — indicate  no  definite  trend 
in  injury  rates.  Among  major  industry 

groups,  coal  mining  continued  to  show  the 
highest  fatality  rates. 

Man-days  lost  through  industrial  disputes 
in  1958  in  28  reporting  countries  which 
regularly  account  for  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  all  such  disputes  are  estimated  at 
60  million.  The  1958  total  is  about  the 
same  as  that  for  1957  and  is  somewhat 
below  the  postwar  average. 

Productivity  as  measured  by  output  per 
man  in  manufacturing  showed  modest  gains 
above  1957  levels.  Gains  in  North  America 
and  Western  Europe,  however,  were  some¬ 
what  lower  than  those  registered  from  1956 
to  1957. 


Forced  Labour  Convention  Now  Ratified  by  20  Countries 

International  Labour  Convention  No.  105  on  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labour, 
adopted  by  the  1957  International  Labour  Conference,  has  already  been  ratified  by  20 
countries. 

The  20th  ratification,  by  The  Netherlands,  was  deposited  with  the  ILO  in  February. 

Along  with  the  ratification,  The  Netherlands  made  a  declaration  under  which  the 
Convention  will  be  applicable  also  in  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  in  Surinam  and  in 
Netherlands  New  Guinea. 
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TEAMWORK 
in  INDUSTRY 


Born  of  a  proposal  made  at  a  labour- 
management  committee  meeting  in  the 
spring  of  1958,  the  Alberta  News,  plant 
newspaper  of  Carling  Breweries  Limited 
at  Red  Deer,  Alta.,  has  just  ended  its  first 
year  of  publication. 

Produced  monthly  by  and  for  the  em¬ 
ployees,  the  compact,  six-page  News  has 
been  a  welcome  addition  to  the  life  of  the 
plant.  Five  issues  appeared  in  1958  and 
enjoyed  considerable  popularity  among 
personnel. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  News  carried  an 
interesting  line-up  of  subjects,  including  a 
“personality  of  the  month,”  a  directors’ 
report  on  company  business  during  1958 
and  the  prospects  for  1959,  articles  on  sales 
promotion,  the  “buy  Canadian”  theme,  a 
condensation  of  the  parent  company’s 
annual  report  for  1958,  columns  on  safety 
reminders  and  personnel  activities,  and  em¬ 
ployees’  suggestions  for  improving  plant 
safety,  efficiency  and  harmony. 

The  Alberta  News  is  just  one  brain¬ 
child  of  the  labour-management  committee 
at  Carling’s  Red  Deer  plant.  Just  prior  to 
the  new  year,  the  committee  initiated  a 
successful  “open  house”  for  40  employees’ 
wives.  The  afternoon  program  included  a 
plant  tour  so  that  the  ladies  could  see 
their  men-folks  “in  action”. 

Bargaining  agent  for  Carlings’  employees 
is  the  Red  Deer  Brewery  Workers  Federal 
Union  No.  533  (CLC). 

*  ❖  * 

A  drop  of  80  per  cent  in  the  frequency 
rate  of  lost-time  accidents  and  50  per  cent 
in  the  severity  rate  has  been  achieved  in 
three  years  by  the  Canadian  Splint  and 
Lumber  Corporation,  Limited,  Pembroke, 
Ont.,  manufacturers  of  wooden  match 
sticks. 

One  reason  for  the  improvement  has 
been  the  reorganization  of  the  safety  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  plant.  The  committee  consists 
of  13  members,  with  each  department 
represented,  and  meets  regularly  every 
month.  A  new  chairman  is  appointed 
annually  from  among  the  members. 

According  to  records  provided  by  the 
Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Associations 
of  Ontario,  the  company’s  accident  fre¬ 
quency  rate  for  one  period  during  1955 
stood  at  130.16  and  the  accident  severity 
rate  at  1.945. 


Credit  for  the  current  improvement  in 
the  accident  rate  is  shared  by  all  employees 
of  the  company.  Their  union  committee, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  safety 
committee  and  management,  have  com¬ 
bined  in  making  a  forceful  group  to  further 
a  concentrated  safety  program.  Suggestions 
and  recommendations  made  by  them  on 
safety  matters  are  examined  and  im¬ 
plemented  immediately  by  management. 
Hazards  are  brought  promptly  to  the 
attention  of  the  foreman,  not  only  at  the 
safety  meetings,  but  whenever  they  are 
reported.  Throughout  the  year  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  continuously  engaged  in  a  “no¬ 
accident”  safety  program. 

i}s  sjs 

Ninety-three  safety  suggestions,  consisting 
chiefly  of  recommendations  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  guards  for  mechanical  equipment, 
were  considered  during  1958  by  the  nine- 
man  safety  committee  of  the  Canada 
Cement  Company  plant  at  Fort  Whyte, 
Man.  Of  the  total  80  were  adopted  in  the 
12-month  period. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  used  arose  on 
plant  safety  inspections  during  which  com¬ 
mittee  members  scouted  for  potential  haz¬ 
ards  from  machinery,  and  unsafe  work 
habits  of  employees. 

On  one  occasion  a  visiting  safety  engineer 
drew  the  committee’s  attention  to  an  un¬ 
covered  section  of  high  speed  shaft  driving 
a  kiln  blast  fan,  and  warned  that  it  posed 
a  real  danger  to  any  employee  attempting 
to  lubricate  the  shaft  bearings. 

The  company  promptly  sealed  off  the 
potential  hazard  with  a  mesh  cage  guard. 

“Teamwork  is  the  key  to  our  safety 
program,”  reports  J.  Legate,  assistant 
superintendent.  “We  believe  in  fast  action 
when  a  safety  suggestion  is  made.  It  never 
fails  to  save  lives  and  prevent  injuries.” 

Nick  Mudry,  president  of  local  274  of 
the  United  Cement,  Lime  and  Gypsum 
Workers  International  Union  (CLC),  sup¬ 
ports  Mr.  Legate’s  contention. 

*  *  * 

The  eastern  region  employees  of  the 
Ontario  Hydro  Commission  have  been 
awarded  the  Commission’s  safety  plaque  to 
mark  nearly  2,000,000  man-hours  worked 
with  the  lowest  accident  rate  in  Hydro’s 
various  regions. 

Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Committees  is  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  Labour-Management  Co-operation  Serv¬ 
ice,  Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  representa¬ 
tives  located  in  key  industrial  centres,  who 
are  available  to  help  both  managements  and 
trade  unions,  the  Service  provides  various 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  posters  and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
AND  CONCILIATION 


Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 
met  for  two  days  during  January.  The 
Board  issued  six  certificates  designating 
bargaining  agents,  ordered  one  representa¬ 
tion  vote,  and  rejected  three  applications 
for  certification.  During  the  month  the 
Board  received  17  applications  for  certi¬ 
fication,  allowed  the  withdrawal  of  two 
applications  for  certification,  and  the 
Minister  of  Labour  referred  to  the  Board 
a  complaint  under  Section  43  of  the  Act 
alleging  failure  to  bargain  collectively. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  Longshoremen’s  Protective  Union,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  longshoremen  employed 
by  The  Newfoundland-Great  Lakes  Steam¬ 
ships  Limited  at  Botwood,  Nfld.  The 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America  intervened  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  154). 

2.  The  Syndicate  of  Employees  of  Nor- 
dair,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  in  the 
Maintenance  Department  and  Operations 
Department  of  Nordair  Limited,  Roberval, 
Que.  The  International  Association  of 
Machinists  intervened  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  154). 

3.  Warehousemen  and  Miscellaneous 
Drivers  Union,  Local  419,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  mail  pickup  and  delivery 
drivers  and  helpers  employed  by  H.  W. 
Bacon  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.  (L.G.,  Jan. 
p.  49). 

4.  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  employees  of  John  Beardall, 
Manager-Owner  of  Radio  Station  CFCO, 
Chatham,  Ont.  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  155). 

5.  National  Harbours  Board  Elevator 
Group,  Prescott,  Ont.,  of  the  Civil  Service 
Association  of  Canada,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  regular  and  casual  employees  employed 
at  the  Prescott  Elevator  of  the  National 
Harbours  Board  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  155). 

6.  International  Woodworkers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Local  1-71,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
boom-men  and  second  boom-men  employed 


by  the  Vancouver  Tug  Boat  Co.,  Ltd.,  in 
booming  and  rafting  in  the  area  of  Twin 
Creeks,  Howe  Sound,  B.C.  (L.G.,  Dec. 
1958,  p.  1399). 

Representation  Vote  Ordered 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engi¬ 
neers,  Local  796,  applicant,  Northspan 
Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont., 
respondent,  and  Local  1554  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Congress,  intervener  (air  com¬ 
pressor  operators)  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  49).  The 
Board  directed  that  the  names  of  both  the 
applicant  and  intervener  be  placed  on  the 
ballot  (Returning  Officer:  A.  B.  Whitfield). 

Applications  for  Certification  Rejected 

1.  International  LTnion  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers,  applicant,  Bicroft 
Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Bancroft,  Ont., 
respondent,  and  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  intervener  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  154). 
The  application  was  rejected  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  not  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  employees  affected  in  the  representation 
vote  conducted  by  the  Board. 

2.  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  applicant,  Nordair  Limited,  Roberval, 
Que.,  respondent,  and  The  Syndicate  of 
Employees  of  Nordair,  intervener  (L.G., 
Feb.,  p.  154)  (See  also  Applications 
Granted,  item  2).  The  application  was 
rejected  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  employees 
affected  in  the  representation  vote  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Board. 

3.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen,  applicant,  Quebec  Central 
Railway  Company,  Sherbrooke,  Que., 
respondent,  and  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  intervener  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  49). 
The  application  was  rejected  for  the  reason 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  involving  the  administrative  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board,  and  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department. 
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that  the  proposed  bargaining  unit  was  not 
considered  by  the  Board  to  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  unit  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  system  operation  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining  Group 
of  the  Civil  Service  Association  of  Canada, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of 
Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining  Limited  em¬ 
ployed  at  its  Metallurgical  Laboratories, 
Ottawa  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  A.  Lane). 

2.  Line  Drivers,  Warehousemen,  Pickup 
Men  and  Dockmen’s  Union,  Local  No. 
605  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
employees  of  Sea-Van  Express  Limited, 
operating  in  and  out  of  Burnaby,  B.C. 
(Investigating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 


3.  Line  Drivers,  Warehousemen,  Pickup 
Men  and  Dockmen’s  Union,  Local  No. 
605  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  employees  of  B.C.  Seattle  Transport 
Limited,  operating  in  and  out  of  Burnaby, 
B.C.  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

4.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  electrical  department  employees  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  grain  elevators  of  Federal 
Grain  Limited  at  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur,  Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  J.  S. 
Gunn) . 

5.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  electrical  department  employees 
employed  in  the  grain  elevator  of  Lake- 
head  Terminals  Ltd.,  at  Fort  William,  Ont. 
(Investigating  Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 


Scope  and  Administration  of  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 


Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certificates 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  shipping, 
interprovincial  railways,  canals,  telegraphs, 
interprovincial  and,  international  steamship 
lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and  air  trans¬ 
portation,  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
works  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or 
more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if  they 
so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legislation  for 
application  to  industries  within  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  make  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  federal  Government 
for  the  administration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it  by 
the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings:  (1) 
Certification  and  other  Proceedings  before 
the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  and 
(2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland.  The  territory  of  two  officers 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia,  Alberta  and  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories;  two  officers  stationed 
in  Winnipeg  cover  the  provinces  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Ontario;  three  officers  resident  in  Toronto 
confine  their  activities  to  Ontario;  three 
officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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6.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  electrical  department  employees  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  grain  elevator  of  The  Ogilvie 
Flour  Mills  Co.  Limited  at  Fort  William, 
Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

7.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  electrical  department  employees 
employed  in  the  grain  elevator  of  The 
Canadian  Consolidated  Grain  Company 
Limited  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.  (Investigating 
Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

8.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  electrical  employees  in  the 
Work  Equipment  Department  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways,  Western  Region 
(Investigating  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

9.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  electrical  department  employees 
employed  in  the  grain  elevator  of  N.  M. 
Paterson  &  Sons  Limited  at  Fort  William, 
Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

10.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  electrical  department  employees 
employed  in  the  grain  elevator  of  the 
National  Grain  Company  Limited  at  Fort 
William,  Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  J.  S. 
Gunn). 

11.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  office  employees  of 
Northspan  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Elliot 
Lake,  Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  A.  B. 
Whitfield). 

12.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  stationary  engineers  and 
helpers  employed  by  Pronto  Uranium  Mines 
Limited,  Algoma  Mills,  Ont.  (Investigating 
Officer:  A.  B.  Whitfield). 

13.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  electrical  department  employees 
employed  in  the  grain  elevator  of  the  Searle 
Grain  Company,  Limited  at  Fort  William, 
Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

Conciliation  and  Other 

before 

Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  January,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  conciliation  officers  to  deal  with 
the  following  disputes: 

1.  Lakehead  Terminal  Elevators  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex¬ 
press  and  Station  Employees  (Conciliation 
Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 


14.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  clerical  employees  in  the  Pur¬ 
chasing  and  Stores  Accounting  Centre  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  at  Mont¬ 
real  (Investigating  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

15.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  Canadian  District,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel 
employed  on  the  West  Coast  aboard  the 
MV  Tyee  Shell  by  Shell  Canadian  Tankers, 
Limited  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

16.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of  Canadian 
Dyno  Mines  Limited,  Bancroft,  Ont.  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  A.  B.  Whitfield). 

17.  Line  Drivers,  Warehousemen,  Pickup 
Men  and  Dockmen’s  Union,  Local  605 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 
ers  of  America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
employees  operating  in  and  out  of  the 
North  Burnaby,  B.C.,  terminal  of  the  Los 
Angeles-Seattle  Motor  Express,  Inc.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  U.S.A.  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe). 

Complaint  Received  under  Section  43  of  Act 

The  Minister  of  Labour  referred  to  the 
Board  a  complaint  made  by  the  National 
Association  of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada, 
Inc.,  alleging  that  the  Gulf  and  Lake 
Navigation  Company  Limited  had  failed  to 
bargain  collectively. 

Applications  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

1.  Warehousemen  &  Miscellaneous  Drivers 
Union,  Local  419,  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehouse¬ 
men  and  Helpers  of  America,  applicant, 
and  H.  W.  Bacon,  mail  contractor,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  respondent  (L.G.,  Dec.  1958,  p.  1399) 
(See  also  Applications  Granted  above, 
item  3). 

2.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  (Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
and  Vancouver-Alberta  Freight  Lines  Lim¬ 
ited,  Vancouver,  respondent  (L.G.,  Feb., 
p.  155). 

Proceedings 

the  Minister  of  Labour 

2.  Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills  Limited, 
Saskatoon,  and  Local  342,  Lffiited  Packing¬ 
house  Workers  of  America  (Conciliation 
Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

3.  Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining  Lim¬ 
ited,  Saskatoon,  and  Local  913,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
(Conciliation  Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 
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4.  Eastern  Canada  Stevedoring  Co.  Ltd., 
Cullen  Stevedoring  Company  Limited,  Cale¬ 
don  Terminals  Ltd.,  Terminal  Warehouses 
Ltd.  and  International  Longshoremen’s 
Association,  Local  1842  (Conciliation  Offi¬ 
cer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

5.  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines,  Limited, 
Vancouver,  and  Canadian  Air  Line  Navi¬ 
gators’  Association  (Conciliation  Officer: 
G.  R.  Currie). 

6.  British  Columbia  Packers  Limited 
(Western  Whaling  Corporation),  Vancou¬ 
ver,  and  United  Fishermen  and  Allied 
Workers’  Union  (Conciliation  Officer: 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 

Settlements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada  and 
International  Longshoremen’s  Association 
(Halifax,  Saint  lohn,  Three  Rivers,  Mont¬ 
real  and  Quebec)  (Conciliation  Officers: 
R.  Trepanier  and  H.  R.  Pettigrove)  (L.G., 
Jan.,  p.  54). 

2.  Canadian  Arsenals  Limited  (Small 
Arms  Division)  Long  Branch,  Ont.,  and 
Canadian  Guards  Association  (Conciliation 
Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough)  (L.G.,  Jan., 
p.  54). 

3.  Canadian  National  Telegraphs  (motor 
messengers),  Toronto,  and  Commercial 
Telegraphers’  Union,  Division  43  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough)  (L.G., 
Sept.  1958,  p.  980). 

4.  Canadian  National  Telegraphs  (micro- 
wave  technicians),  Toronto,  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Telegraphers’  Union,  Division  43  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough)  (L.G., 
Sept.  1958,  p.  980). 

5.  Canadian  National  Railways  (Niagara, 
St.  Catharines  and  Toronto  Railway) 
fmotormen,  conductors,  and  bus  operators) 
and  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Em¬ 
ployees  of  America,  Local  846  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough)  (L.G., 
July  1958,  p.  755). 

Conciliation  Boards  Appointed 

1.  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines,  Limited, 
Vancouver,  and  Canadian  Air  Line  Flight 
Attendants’  Association  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  54). 

2.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(Eastern,  Prairie  and  Pacific  Regions), 
including  Quebec  Central  Railway  and 
Dominion  Atlantic  Railway,  and  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men  (no  conciliation  officer  appointed 
previously). 

Conciliation  Boards  Fully  Constituted 

1.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  established  in  November  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  between  Hill  the  Mover 
(Canada)  Limited,  Ottawa  and  Toronto 
Terminals,  and  Local  419,  International 


Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  54)  was  fully  constituted 
in  January  with  the  appointment  of  Leo 
McLaughlin,  Toronto,  as  Chairman.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  was  appointed  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  other  two  members, 
Gerard  Kelly  and  Mel  Kerr,  both  of 
Toronto,  who  were  previously  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  company  and 
union  respectively. 

2.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  established  in  October  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  Canada  Steamship  Lines 
Limited,  Montreal,  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees 
(L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  177)  was  fully  constituted 
in  January  with  the  appointment  of  H.  Carl 
Goldenberg,  QC,  Montreal,  as  Chairman. 
Mr.  Goldenberg  was  appointed  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  other  two  members, 
Ross  Drouin,  QC,  and  Joseph  H.  Fine, 
QC,  both  of  Montreal,  who  were  previously 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  union  respectively. 

3.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  established  in  December  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  between  Stanleigh  Uranium 
Mining  Corporation,  Elliot  Lake,  and 
Elliot  Lake-Stanleigh  Office  Workers’  Union, 
Local  1575,  Canadian  Labour  Congress 
(L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  177)  was  fully  constituted 
in  January  with  the  appointment  of  His 
Honour  Judge  J.  C.  Anderson,  Belleville,  as 
Chairman.  Judge  Anderson  was  appointed 
on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  other 
two  members,  G.  A.  Howes  and  William 
Black,  both  of  Toronto,  who  were  pre¬ 
viously  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  company  and  union  respectively. 

4.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  December  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  Can-Met  Explorations 
Limited,  Spragge,  Ont.,  and  Quirke  Lake- 
Can-Met  Office  Workers’  Union,  Local 
1575,  Canadian  Labour  Congress  (L.G., 
Feb.,  p.  177)  was  fully  constituted  in 
January  with  the  appointment  of  His 
Honour  Judge  J.  C.  Anderson,  Belle¬ 
ville,  as  Chairman.  Judge  Anderson  was 
appointed  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  other  two  members,  George  Ferguson, 
Q.C.,  and  William  Black,  both  of  Toronto, 
who  were  previously  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  company  and  union 
respectively. 

Board  Report  Received  during  Month 

Polymer  Corporation,  Sarnia,  and  Oil, 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  Local  16-14  (L.G.,  Oct.  1958, 
p.  1142).  The  text  of  the  report  is  repro¬ 
duced  below. 
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Settlements  Reached  following  Board  Procedure 

1.  The  Owen  Sound  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  Limited  and  Seafarers’  International 
Union  of  North  America,  Canadian  Dis¬ 
trict  (L.G.,  Sept.  1958,  p.  988). 

2.  Westward  Shipping  Limited  (MV 

Britamerican )  and  Seafarers’  International 
Union  of  North  America,  Canadian  Dis¬ 
trict  (L.G.,  July  1958,  p.  763). 

3.  Shell  Canadian  Tankers  Limited  (MV 
Western  Shell),  National  Association  of 
Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.,  and 
Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild,  Inc. 
(I..G.,  June  1958,  p.  631). 

4.  Westward  Shipping  Limited  (MV 

Standard  Service,  MV  B.C.  Standard)  and 
Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District  (L.G.,  Jan. 
1958,  p.  70). 

5.  Shell  Canadian  Tankers  Limited  (MV 
Western  Shell)  and  Seafarers’  International 
Union  of  North  America,  Canadian  Dis¬ 
trict  (L.G.,  April  1958,  p.  392). 

6.  Westward  Shipping  Limited  (MV 

Standard  Service  and  MV  B.C.  Standard) 
and  National  Association  of  Marine  Engi¬ 
neers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (L.G.,  May  1958, 
p.  499). 

7.  Westward  Shipping  Limited  (MV 

Standard  Service  and  MV  B.C.  Standard) 
and  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild,  Inc. 
(L.G.,  May  1958,  p.  499). 

Settlements  after  Government  Intervention 
after  Strike  following  Board  Procedure 

1.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(British  Columbia  Coast  Steamship  Service) 


and  Canadian  National  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  Limited  and  Seafarers’  International 
Union  of  North  America,  Canadian  Dis¬ 
trict  (L.G.,  Sept.  1958,  p.  982).  Stoppage 
of  work  occurred  May  16,  1958.  E.  G. 
Taylor,  Toronto,  appointed  Industrial  In¬ 
quiry  Commission,  May  27.  Mr.  R.  K. 
Smith,  QC,  appointed  Administrator,  July 
25;  steamship  service  resumed  July  27 
pending  settlement  of  dispute.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Taylor  appointed  Mediator  by  the  Minister 
on  January  21.  On  January  29,  Mr.  Taylor 
reported  all  matters  in  dispute  had  been 
settled. 

2.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(British  Columbia  Coast  Steamship  Service) 
and  Canadian  National  Railways  (Pacific 
Coast  Service)  and  National  Association 
of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  and 
Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild,  Inc. 
(L.G.,  Sept.  1958,  p.  982).  Stoppage  of 
work  occurred  June  24,  1958.  Mr.  R.  K. 
Smith,  QC,  appointed  administrator  July 
25;  steamship  service  resumed  July  27 
pending  setlement  of  dispute.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Taylor  appointed  Mediator  by  the  Minister 
on  January  21.  On  January  29,  Mr.  Taylor 
reported  all  matters  in  dispute  had  been 
settled. 

Dispute  Lapsed 

Imperial  Oil  Limited  (MV  Imperial 
Nanaimo,  MV  Imperial  Namu  and  Barge 
No.  10)  and  Seafarers’  International  Union 
of  North  America,  Canadian  District  (L.G., 
Oct.  1958,  p.  1141).  Union  decertified  as 
bargaining  agent  by  Canada  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Polymer  Corporation  Limited.  Sarnia 
and 

Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  International  Union,  Local  16-14 


You  appointed  C.  H.  Curtis,  G.  C. 
Richardes,  QC,  the  company’s  nominee, 
and  Gordon  Milling  the  union’s  nominee, 
to  be  chairman  and  members  respectively  of 
a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
to  deal  with  the  matter  noted  above. 

Your  Board  met  the  parties  in  Sarnia  on 
September  18,  1958,  and  again  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  7  and  8.  The  parties  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  these  hearings  as  follows: 

For  the  Company:  J.  W.  Healy,  counsel; 
T.  J.  Masters,  supervisor,  labour  relations; 
W.  A.  Atherton,  manager,  industrial  rela¬ 
tions;  E.  W.  Dill,  assistant  manager,  indus¬ 
trial  relations;  R.  Powell,  assistant  manager; 
production  division;  R.  Adams,  administra¬ 


tive  assistant,  research  and  development 
division;  E  Marsh,  general  foreman,  instru¬ 
ment  department;  G.  Catchpole,  assistant 
maintenance  superintendent;  C.  McKenzie, 
chief  chemist. 

For  the  Union:  G.  Hamilton,  committee 
chairman,  plant  group;  C.  G.  Palmer,  inter¬ 
national  representative;  T.  Dillon,  president 
of  the  local;  J.  Kimerly,  committee  chair¬ 
man,  laboratory  group;  T.  Towler,  plant 
committeeman;  J.  R.  Healey,  plant  commit¬ 
teeman;  J.  Thomas,  labratory  committee¬ 
man;  B.  Pruliere,  laboratory  committeeman; 
R.  Prior,  laboratory  committeeman;  U. 
Postill,  plant  committeeman;  C.  Pratt,  plant 
committeeman;  P.  Muise,  plant  committee¬ 
man;  T.  McKenna,  observer. 
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The  board  heard  the  submissions  and 
arguments  of  the  parties  and  explored 
various  avenues  of  settlement  with  them 
both  in  joint  and  in  separate  meetings.  The 
Board  regrets  to  report  that  it  has  been 
unable  to  resolve  the  matters  in  dispute  and 
it  begs  to  submit  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations: 

1.  With  reference  to  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  company  and  the  union  covering 
the  plant  group: 

1.  Article  1.01 — The  Board  recommends 
that  the  parties  accept  the  wording  of  this 
section  proposed  by  the  union  as  a  con¬ 
cise  and  clear  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
the  agreement. 

2.  Article  2.01 — The  Board  recommends 
that  the  parties  accept  the  following  wording 
of  this  article. 

The  company  recognizes  the  union  as  the 
sole  collective  bargaining  agent  for  all  em¬ 
ployees  at  its  Sarnia  plant  except  foremen, 
persons  above  the  rank  of  foremen,  those  in 
the  Research  and  Development  Division  and 
the  Laboratory  Department  of  the  Technical 
Division,  security  guards,  and/or  safety  patrol 
men,  _  students  employed  during  their  school 
vacation  period,  and  all  salaried  employees. 

3.  Article  2.02 — The  union  expresses 
concern  about  disputes  that  may  arise  re¬ 
garding  the  exclusion  of  classification  from 
the  bargaining  unit.  Its  original  proposal 
was  a  new  clause  providing  that  such  dis¬ 
putes  might  be  referred  to  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board.  In  its  final  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Board  the  union  proposes 
instead  that  such  disputes  be  dealt  with  as 
the  grievance  procedure  provides,  introduc¬ 
ing  them  in  writing  at  the  third  stage. 

It  seems  to  the  Board  that  whatever  right 
either  party  has  to  submit  such  questions 
to  the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 
exists  apart  from  any  provision  of  the 
agreement.  Furthermore,  such  a  question 
could,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
give  rise  to  a  grievance  that  either  party 
might  process  as  the  grievance  procedure 
now  provides.  However,  since  the  union 
is  concerned  about  this  matter,  the  Board 
recommends  that  it  be  clarified  in  the  new 
agreement  by  the  inclusion  of  a  clause 
number  2.02  providing  for  the  introduction 
of  such  disputes  in  writing  at  step  3  of  the 
grievance  procedure. 

4.  Article  2.03— The  union  proposes  the 
deletion  of  Article  2.02  of  the  present 
agreement.  It  seems  to  the  Board  that  the 
content  of  the  article  serves  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  and  that  it  should  be  retained  in  the 
new  agreement  and  numbered  2.03. 

5.  Article  III — The  union  is  disposed  to 
tidy  this  article  up,  and  to  extend  the  de¬ 
gree  of  union  security.  The  Board  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  article  be  retained  as 


affording  a  reasonable  degree  of  union 
security.  However,  the  Board  proposes  that 
the  parties  amend  article  3.02  to  make  the 
check-off  effective  after  30  calendar  days 
of  continuous  employment,  making  it  clear 
that  the  length  of  the  probationary  period 
is  not  affected  by  this  change. 

6.  Article  IV — It  is  the  Board’s  under¬ 
standing  that  this  item  was  settled  by  the 
parties  following  the  hearings  except  for 
the  union’s  proposal  that  the  company 
should  pay  the  union’s  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  for  time  lost  during  negotiations.  The 
Board  recommends  that  the  parties  settle 
this  question  by  including  a  new  clause  in 
the  agreement,  Section  4.04,  providing  that 
the  company  will  pay  four  members  of  the 
plant  committee  and  two  members  of  the 
laboratory  committee  for  a  maximum  of  six 
days  lost  in  connection  with  negotiation 
sessions  with  the  company. 

Article  V — The  union  argues  that  there 
is  no  need  for  a  clause  setting  out  manage¬ 
ment  functions  and  that  this  article  should 
be  deleted  as  extraneous  and  unnecessary. 
The  company  maintains  that  it  is  very 
important  to  set  out  management  rights. 
In  the  Board’s  view  management  is  correct 
in  its  insistence  that  management  functions 
be  specified  in  the  agreement.  The  Board 
can  see  nothing  in  the  particular  form  of 
the  clause  in  the  present  agreement  to  cause 
the  union  concern  and  recommends  that  it 
be  retained. 

8.  Article  VI,  Grievance  Procedure— 
The  union  argues  very  vigorously  for  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  grievance  procedure  that 
appear  to  the  Board  to  raise  rather  impor¬ 
tant  questions.  In  the  first  place  the  union 
objects  to  the  provision  in  the  present 
agreement  (6.09)  that  permits  an  employee 
to  take  his  personal  grievance  to  his  super¬ 
visor.  The  union  is  critical  of  the  outcome 
of  discussions  between  an  employee  and  his 


During  January,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Investigation  established  to 
deal  with  a  dispute  between  the  Polymer 
Corporation  Limited,  Sarnia,  and  Oil, 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  International 
Union,  Local  16-14. 

The  Board  was  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Prof.  C.  H.  Curtis,  Kingston,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Minister  in  the  absence 
of  a  joint  recommendation  from  the  other 
members,  G.  C.  Richardes,  Windsor,  and 
Gordon  Milling,  Toronto,  nominees  of  the 
company  and  union  respectively. 

The  majority  report,  which  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act  constitutes  the 
report  of  the  Board,  was  submitted  by  the 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Milling.  The  minority 
report  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Richardes. 

The  texts  of  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  are  reproduced  here. 
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supervisor.  The  union  objects,  too,  that  an 
employee  who  decides  to  approach  his  fore¬ 
man  directly  and  then  later  decides  to 
follow  the  steps  of  the  grievance  procedure 
may  find  his  grievance  outlawed  by  the 
elapse  of  the  10  days  mentioned  in  6.07. 
So  the  union  sees  the  possibility  that  the 
section  allowing  direct  approach  to  his 
supervisor,  6.09,  may  prompt  an  employee 
to  take  a  step  that  will  lead  to  the  loss  of 
his  grievance. 

The  union  proposes  that  the  difficulty 
just  described  should  be  avoided  by  delet¬ 
ing  6.09  and  so  requiring  that  an  employ¬ 
ee’s  grievance  must  be  presented  formally 
at  step  1  of  grievance  procedure  “through 
or  with  his  union  steward”. 

The  union  insists  further  that  serious 
difficulties  arise  because  the  agreement  does 
not  give  the  union  itself  authority  to  initiate 
a  grievance.  The  union  proposes  that  the 
proper  union  official,  presumably  a  steward, 
should  have  the  right  to  introduce  a  griev¬ 
ance  on  behalf  of  the  union  at  step  1,  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  of  any  employee.  The 
union  submits  that  to  deny  a  steward  the 
right  to  file  a  grievance  in  this  manner  is  a 
denial  of  recognition  of  the  union  as  the 
bargaining  agent. 

Finally  the  union  would  change  the  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  in  discharge  cases.  The 
union  would  have  a  suspension  imposed  on 
an  employee  as  a  step  preliminary  to  dis¬ 
charge,  an  investigation  of  the  case  by  the 
union,  and  discussion  with  the  company 
before  the  discharge  is  actually  effective. 
The  union  submits  that  this  procedure 
would  put  the  company  in  a  better  position 
to  review  the  situation  and  to  decide  either 
for  or  against  the  man  concerned.  In  the 
union’s  view  once  a  man  is  discharged  the 
company  is  in  no  position  to  reverse  the 
decision  even  when  circumstances  call  for 
a  reversal. 

The  company  has  insisted  that  the  present 
procedure  for  dealing  with  grievances  and 
discharge  cases  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  company  proposed  an  addition 
to  the  language  of  step  3,  but  dropped  its 
proposal  as  part  of  the  agreement  reached 
in  Article  VII. 

It  seems  to  the  Board  that  the  union  is 
attempting  to  extend  its  functions  as  a  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  beyond  the  point  at  which  it 
can  operate  successfully.  This  criticism 
applies  particularly  to  its  proposals  regard¬ 
ing  discharge  cases.  If  the  employee  facing 
possible  dismssial  is  first  suspended  while 
the  union  and  the  company  discuss  his  case, 
the  union  is  sitting  with  the  company  in 
judgement  on  the  matter.  If  the  union 
plays  this  role  conscientiously  it  cannot  sit 
with  the  company  possessed  of  the  pre¬ 


determined  conclusion  that  the  suspended 
employee  is  always  innocent.  The  union 
will  surely  on  occasion  find  that  it  must  join 
with  the  company  in  discharging  an 
employee. 

If  the  union  joins  with  the  company  in 
discharging  an  employee,  how  can  the 
union  then  proceed  with  the  matter  to 
arbitration,  turn  around  and  claim  the  dis¬ 
charge  improper  and  successfully  process 
the  employee’s  case? 

If  the  joint  discussions  that  the  union 
proposes  precede  a  discharge,  then  surely 
the  Union  must  adopt  one  of  two  impos¬ 
sible  positions.  The  union  may  take  the 
unrealistic  position  that  a  guilty  man  is 
innocent,  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  take 
his  case  to  arbitration  and  be  logical  and 
consistent  about  the  whole  thing.  Or  the 
union  may  take  the  realistic  position  that  a 
guilty  man  is  guilty  and  so  deprive  him  of 
his  right  to  be  heard  by  a  third  party  acting 
as  an  arbitrator. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  the 
Board  proposes  that,  while  it  may  be  sound 
to  suspend  an  employee  as  a  preliminary 
step,  the  actual  decision  to  discharge  him 
should  be  the  company’s.  In  fairness  to 
the  employee  concerned  it  cannot  be  a  joint 
decision  of  the  company  and  the  union. 
The  union  should  be  informed  and  the 
employee  concerned  should  have  the  right 
to  consult  with  the  proper  union  official 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  him  if  he  is 
required  to  appear  before  any  company 
official.  Throughout  this  procedure  the 
Union’s  duty  is  to  see  that  the  employee’s 
case  is  given  careful  consideration.  The 
union  must  emerge  as  an  advocate  prepared 
to  see  that  an  employee  has  a  fair  trial 
before  an  independent  tribunal  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  him  before  that  tribunal. 

For  the  reasons  stated  the  Board  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  parties  revise  section  6.06 
to  provide  for  suspension  before  discharge 
becomes  effective.  The  Board  recommends 
further  that  the  parties  review  the  language 
of  the  section  to  make  sure  that  it  provides 
clearly  that  the  union  will  be  properly  in¬ 
formed  of  a  suspension  and  pending  dismis¬ 
sal  and  that  the  right  of  an  employee  to  the 
services  of  the  proper  union  official  are 
clearly  set  out. 

It  seems  to  the  Board  that  the  union’s 
proposals  to  delete  the  present  section  6.09 
that  provides  that  an  employee  may  submit 
his  personal  grievance  to  management  and 
to  include  a  new  section  6.09  providing  that 
the  union  itself  may  introduce  a  grievance 
at  step  1  or  2  would  also  extend  the  union’s 
activities  beyond  proper  limits.  Such  a 
change  would,  on  the  one  hand,  prevent  an 
individual  employee  from  handling  his  own 
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affairs  as  he  saw  fit  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
’+  would  compel  an  individual  employee  to 
have  his  complaint  processed  whether  he 
wished  it  taken  up  or  not. 

In  the  Board’s  view  Article  6.09  should 
recognize  that  an  individual  has  a  right  to 
take  his  complaint  or  grievance  himself  to 
his  immediate  supervisor  and  it  should 
recognize,  too,  that  the  union  is  the  bar¬ 
gaining  agent.  The  provisions  of  the  article 
should  not  make  it  easier  for  an  employee 
to  get  what  he  wants  through  his  own  efforts 
than  through  the  efforts  of  his  bargaining 
agent.  And  the  provisions  should  not  en¬ 
able  the  employee  to  get  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  by  processing  his  own  grievance. 

Accordingly  the  Board  recommends  that 
the  article  should  provide  that  an  employee 
may  discuss  his  complaint  or  grievance 
with  his  immediate  supervisor;  that  the 
settlement  with  his  supervisor  must  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  agree¬ 
ment;  and  that  his  grievance  or  complaint 
may  be  outlawed  through  lapse  of  time  as 
Article  6.07  provides. 

The  Board  considers  that  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  provision  should  be  retained  as  a 
risk  that  the  employee  must  face  if  he 
decides  to  submit  his  complaint  or  griev¬ 
ance  himself  to  his  immediate  supervisor. 

In  the  Board’s  view  the  union’s  proposal 
that  the  steward  should  proceed  with  a 
grievance  at  Step  1  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  employee  affected  is,  in  one  sense,  an 
invasion  of  the  employee’s  privacy.  An 
employee  should  not  be  compelled  to  grieve. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  union  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  way  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany’s  treatment  of  one  employee  may 
affect  the  interests  of  the  whole  group.  The 
union  cannot  stand  by  and  quietly  permit 
infractions  of  the  agreement  just  because 
the  employee  or  employees  affected  at  the 
moment  are  not  concerned  about  the  matter. 
So  there  must  be  provision  for  the  union  to 
take  up  such  matters  with  the  company. 

It  seems  to  the  Board  that,  as  the  union 
points  out,  Article  6.05  which  deals  with 
this  matter,  contains  a  rather  inappropriate 
word  “dispute”,  for  Step  3  is  the  starting 
point.  The  Board  recommends  that  the 
article  be  amended  to  read  “Any  matter  or 
question  arising  between  the  company  and 
the  union  regarding  the  administration, 
interpretation,  etc . ” 

The  Board  has  not  lost  sight  of  the 
union’s  objection  that  Article  6.05  has  been 
taken  to  apply  only  to  union  grievances  as 
distinct  from  individual  grievances.  In  the 
Board’s  view  the  clause  has  a  wider  mean¬ 
ing,  sufficient  to  enable  the  union  to  proc¬ 
ess  grievances  of  the  sort  under  considera¬ 
tion  here. 


9.  Article  VII,  Arbitration — The  parties 
reached  agreement  on  this  article  during 
conciliation  proceedings. 

10.  Article  VIII,  No  Strike.  No  Lockout 
— This  article  appears  in  the  present  agree¬ 
ment  as  follows:  “The  union  agrees  that 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement  there  will 
be  no  strike  and  the  company  agrees  that 
there  will  be  no  lockout.” 

The  union  proposes  to  add  the  words 
“authorized  by  the  union”  after  the  phrase 
“no  strike”.  The  company  insists  that  it 
must  have  the  union’s  undertaking  that 
there  will  be  no  strikes  at  all.  So  the  com¬ 
pany  proposes  that  the  present  clause  be 
retained. 

In  the  Board’s  view  the  company  is  quite 
right  in  stating  that  there  is  not  much  point 
in  its  undertaking  to  pay  wages,  recognize 
paid  holidays,  pay  for  vacations,  etc.,  unless 
it  gets  not  only  work  but  uninterrupted 
work.  However,  the  Board  suggests  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  uninterrupted  work  on  the 
proper  shoulders. 

Certainly  the  union  must  assume  its 
appropriate  share  of  the  responsibility  to 
keep  work  going.  The  union  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  authorize  and  organize  a  strike.  It 
is  in  a  position,  to,  to  stand  by  and  allow 
a  strike  it  neither  authorizes  nor  organizes 
to  proceed  without  protest.  The  union 
should  undertake  not  to  do  either  of  these 
things. 

But  employees  can  strike  on  their  own 
initiative,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
union  or  in  spite  of  its  protests.  More¬ 
over,  some  or  all  of  such  employees  may 
be  non-unionists. 

Surely  the  union  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  strikes  carried  out  by  non¬ 
members.  But  there  is,  certainly,  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  contention  that  the 
union  which  accepts  the  responsibility  of 
acting  as  bargaining  agent  and  makes  an 
agreement  with  an  employer  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  to  see  that  its  members  abide 
by  the  undertaking  not  to  strike.  However, 
it  seems  to  the  Board  more  realistic  to  put 
the  employees’  responsibility  in  this  matter 
directly  on  them  and  include  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  their  undertaking  not  to  strike. 

Accordingly  the  Board  recommends  that 
the  no  strike,  no  lockout  provision  be  as 
follows: 

Article  VIII — 8.01.  It  is  agreed  that: 

(a)  the  union  will  not  declare,  authorize  or 
condone  a  strike; 

(b)  the  employees  bound  by  this  agreement 
will  not  participate  in  a  strike; 

(c)  the  company  will  not  declare  or  cause  a 
lockout  of  any  employee  bound  by  this 
agreement. 
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11.  Article  X,  Hours  of  Work  and  Pay¬ 
ment — The  Board  has  examined  the 
changes  that  both  parties  have  suggested  in 
articles  10.02  and  10.06  and  fails  to  see  the 
need  for  any  of  the  changes  proposed.  The 
Board  recommends  that  the  parties  retain 
the  article  in  its  present  form. 

The  Board  discussed  the  question  of 
overtime  with  the  company  and  with  the 
union  at  some  length  and  appreciates  the 
difficulty  they  face  in  finding  a  solution  of 
this  problem  as  it  affects  the  Maintenance 
Department. 

The  Board  notes  that  the  company  finds 
it  most  difficult  to  have  to  search  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Maintenance  Department  to 
secure  personnel  for  the  overtime  work 
required.  Clearly  one  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  narow  the  area  in  which  the 
search  has  to  be  carried  out.  The  Board 
notes,  too,  the  union’s  objection  that  over¬ 
time  work  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  some 
of  the  areas  that  the  company  proposes  to 
establish.  The  union  foresees,  as  a  result, 
that  men  in  some  areas  will  get  more  over¬ 
time  than  men  who  are  in  other  areas  but 
in  the  same  classification.  The  union  con¬ 
tends  that  overtime  should  be  divided  as 
evenly  as  possible  among  men  in  the  same 
classification. 

It  seems  to  the  Board  that  the  present 
arrangement  must  create  some  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  among  employees  in  the  Maintenance 
Department.  Surely  men  in  one  area  who 
are  working  on  some  particular  job  tend 
to  regard  that  job  as  theirs  and  they  must 
look  with  some  concern  on  the  practice  of 
assigning  other  employees  to  do  overtime 
work  on  that  job,  even  though  such  assign¬ 
ments  are  necessary  if  overtime  is  to  be 
evenly  divided. 

The  Board  regrets  its  inability  to  set  out 
a  neat  answer  to  this  problem.  However, 
the  Board  suggests  that  the  parties  explore 
the  possibility  of  dividing  the  Maintenance 
Department  into  areas,  but  into  a  smaller 
number  of  areas  than  the  company  suggests 
in  its  proposals.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that,  if  the  company’s  difficulty 
arises  largely  from  the  fact  that  it  must 
cover  the  whole  department  to  man  over¬ 
time  jobs,  surely  the  difficulty  would  be 
reduced  if  the  search  covered  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  department.  However,  it 
may  be  that  a  division  of  the  department 
into  four  areas  is  not  practicable.  But  per¬ 
haps  three  areas  or  five  areas  might  work 
out. 

The  Board  suggests  further  that,  when 
the  parties  consider  the  division  of  the 
department  into  larger  areas,  they  might 
consider,  too,  the  possibility  of  defining  the 


areas  in  such  a  way  that  overtime  will  not 
tend  to  be  concentrated  in  any  one  or  two 
of  them. 

In  this  connection  the  Board  understands 
that  the  parties  have  agreed  on  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  10.03(a)  and  10.07(a)  and  that 
the  portion  just  considered  will  be  handled 
in  a  revised  10.03(b)  and  10.07(b). 

The  Board  notes  the  amendment  the 
union  asks  for  in  10.03(e)  that  would  give 
day  employees  working  overtime  a  paid 
lunch  period.  In  the  Board’s  view  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  of  day  employees 
differ  from  those  of  shift  employees  and 
due  consideration  is  given  to  this  fact  in 
setting  hours  and  rates  of  pay.  The  union’s 
proposal  does  not  recognize  the  pattern 
and  the  Board  recommends  that  the  union 
drop  it. 

The  union  asks  for  changes  in  10.04  and 
10.08  to  provide  for  payment  at  the  rate  of 
double  time  where  payment  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  one-half  and  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  premium  of  time  and  one-half 
over  and  above  regular  pay  for  regularly 
scheduled  work  on  Sundays. 

The  union  has  not  established  that  pre¬ 
mium  rates  of  the  sort  it  proposes  are 
commonly  paid  or  that  there  are  any  special 
circumstances  here  that  justify  paying  them. 
The  Board  recommends  that  the  parties 
retain  articles  10.04  and  10.08  in  their 
present  form. 

12.  Article  XI — The  present  practice  of 
recognizing  nine  holidays  is  clearly  ade¬ 
quate  in  view  of  practice  in  the  area.  The 
Board  recommends  that  it  be  continued. 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  union 
drop  its  proposal  regarding  11.02(a),  which 
is  the  same  as  its  earlier  proposals  regard¬ 
ing  premium  rates. 

With  reference  to  article  11.02(b)  sub¬ 
sections  (ii),  (iii)  and  (iv),  the  union’s  pro¬ 
posal  that  these  subsections,  particularly 
subsection  (ii),  be  deleted,  is,  in  effect,  a 
request  for  an  extension  of  the  number  of 
holidays  that  an  employee  can  take.  Sub¬ 
section  (ii)  puts  a  penalty  on  the  employee 
who  decides  to  extend  the  normal  single 
day  holiday  to  one  of  three  days.  Such  an 
employee  loses  three  days’  pay  and  may 
well  pause  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  holiday.  With  subsection  (ii) 
deleted  an  employee  deciding  to  extend  his 
holiday  faces  a  less  difficult  decision.  Is 
a  three-day  holiday  worth  the  loss  of  pay 
for  a  day  and  a  half? 

It  seems  to  the  Board  that  the  union’s 
request  for  the  deletion  of  the  subsections 
in  question  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
many  employees  do  not  want  to  and,  in 
practice,  will  not  work  either  one  or  both 
of  the  days  adjacent  to  a  statutory  holiday, 
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if  they  can  miss  those  days  at  a  reasonable 
cost  in  lost  pay.  As  a  result  the  company’s 
worK-force  might  well  be  seriously  depleted 
both  on  the  day  before  and  on  the  day  after 
a  holiday.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
union’s  proposal  is  not  justifiable  and  the 
Board  recommends  that  the  parties  retain 
11.02(b)  in  its  present  form. 

13.  Article  XII — The  union  asks  for 
three  weeks’  vacation  after  10  years’  ser¬ 
vice  rather  than  after  13  years’  as  at  present. 

The  Board  finds,  on  the  same  ground  that 
it  rejected  the  request  for  a  tenth  holiday, 
practice  among  a  significant  number  of 
comparable  employers,  that  the  union’s 
proposal  is  a  reasonable  one.  The  Board 
recomends  that,  as  part  of  a  settlement 
providing  a  two-year  agreement,  the  parties 
should  agree  that  three  weeks’  vacation 
after  ten  years’  service  will  apply  in  the  first 
year  of  the  contract. 

The  union  expresses  concern  about  the 
scheduling  of  vacations  and  submits  that 
employees  frequently  do  not  get  sufficient 
notice  of  the  date  of  their  vacation.  It 
seems  to  the  Board  that  the  phrase  “as  far 
as  possible”  in  Article  12.02(a)  is  somewhat 
more  vague  than  practical  considerations 
justify.  However,  the  union’s  proposal  of 
an  inflexible  “30  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  first  scheduled  vacation”  is  rather  too 
specific.  The  Board  recommends  that  the 
parties  agree  to  a  provision  in  which  the 
company  undertakes  to  post  schedules  30 
days  ahead  of  the  first  vacation,  if  possible. 

14.  Article  XIII — The  Board  has  reviewed 
proposals  and  the  arguments  of  the  parties 
with  reference  to  13.01. 

The  union’s  submission  at  one  point  in 
the  discussions  that  its  primary  concern  is 
with  the  seniority  status  of  those  employees 
presently  in  the  bargaining  unit  is  a  reason¬ 
able  and  logical  one.  The  Board  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  parties  agree  to  cover  that 
point  by  the  inclusion  of  the  union’s  clause 
13.01(a)  in  the  new  agreement.  The  clause 
reads : 

The  seniority  status  and  date  for  each  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  bargaining  unit  shall  be  as 
contained  in  the  company’s  posted  seniority 
list  of  December  1,  1956,  and  as  subsequently 
amended  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  Section  13.02,  and  subject  only  to  changes 
out  of  any  claim  of  mechanical  or  typo¬ 
graphical  error. 

Then  the  Board  recommends  that  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  for  the  seniority  of  employ¬ 
ees  who  leave  the  bargaining  unit  for  a 
position  elsewhere  in  the  company’s  employ. 
These  employees  should  retain  the  seniority 
they  acquired  when  in  the  bargaining  unit 
and,  should  they  return  to  the  bargaining 
unit,  upon  that  return,  they  should  have 
the  place  on  the  seniority  list  that  such 
retained  seniority  gives  them.  The  Board 


recommends  that  this  provision  be  so 
drafted  that  it  will  apply  to  those  who  have 
left  the  bargaining  unit  since  December  1, 
1956  and  to  any  who  may  leave  the  unit 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  new  agree¬ 
ment. 

This  matter  is  covered,  in  part,  by  a  new 
section  that  the  union  would  include  in 
Article  13.03.  It  seems  to  the  Board  that 
the  clause  belongs  in  Article  13.01. 

There  is  a  third  group  for  whom  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made:  those  who  left  the 
bargaining  unit  before  December  1,  1956, 
to  take  positions  with  the  company,  but 
outside  the  bargaining  unit. 

The  Board  has  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  submissions  of  the  parties  with 
respect  to  this  group.  The  Board  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  even  though  the  union  may  be 
quite  correct  in  its  conviction  that  it  dealt 
too  generously  with  them  when  the  present 
agreement  was  negotiated,  it  cannot,  in  all 
fairness,  take  from  them  now  the  seniority 
it  recognized  then.  Accordingly  the  Board 
recommends  that  the  parties  draft  a  third 
section  of  13.01  providing  that,  upon  his 
return  into  the  bargaining  unit,  an  employee 
belonging  in  this  group  will  be  credited  with 
all  seniority  accumulated  up  to  the  date  of 
his  leaving  the  bargaining  unit  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  with  his  service  with  the  company,  but 
outside  the  bargaining  unit,  from  the  date 
of  his  leaving  the  bargaining  unit  until 
December  1,  1956. 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  parties 
leave  the  length  of  the  probationary  period 
as  it  is,  90  calendar  days. 

15.  Article  XIV,  Promotions,  Job  Pro¬ 
gression  and  Posting — The  parties  have 
undertaken  to  deal  themselves  with  parts 
of  this  article  that  are  in  dispute. 

16.  Articles  18.02  and  18.03 — The  union’s 
request  for  an  allowance  equal  to  regular 
earnings,  including  shift  differential,  rather 
than  excluding  shift  differential  as  the 
present  agreement  provides,  is,  no  doubt, 
a  small  item  of  cost.  However,  it  seems 
to  the  Board  that  the  company  is  presently 
making  adequate  provision  for  employees 
who  lose  time  as  a  result  of  accident  and 
for  employees  who  are  summoned  for  jury 
duty  or  subpoenaed  as  witnesses.  The 
Board  recomends  that  these  articles  be 
retained  as  they  are. 

17.  Article  18.04 — The  parties  have 
agreed  to  deal  themselves  with  the  details 
of  this  that  are  still  in  dispute. 

18.  Article  18.05 — In  the  Board’s  view 
the  parties  might  well  leave  this  article  as 
it  is.  The  Board  so  recommends. 

19.  Article  18.06 — This  article  deals  with 
two  important  matters:  the  performance  of 
work  by  foremen  and  contracting  out. 
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The  interests  of  the  union  do  not  call 
either  for  the  outright  prohibition  of  work 
by  foremen  or  to  the  outright  prohibition  of 
contracting  out.  The  interests  of  the  com¬ 
pany  do  not  require  that  foremen  should  be 
free  to  do  any  job,  at  will,  or  that  any  and 
every  sort  of  work  may  be  contracted  out 
indiscriminately.  However,  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draft  a  clause  that  will  show  where 
the  interests  of  one  party  end  and  the 
interests  of  the  other  are  to  be  protected. 
What  the  union  regards  as  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  interests  the  company  regards 
as  an  encroachment  on  its  interests,  and 
vice  versa.  It  follows  that  any  clause  that 
is  acceptable  to  both  is  necessarily  rather 
vaguely  and  loosely  worded.  However, 
such  a  provision  might  work  very  well  if 
it  were  applied  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  give  and  take  on  the  part  of  both  parties. 

In  the  Board’s  view  the  present  Article 
18.06  will  probably  work  as  well  as  any 
other.  The  Board  suggests  that  the  parties 
give  serious  consideration  to  retaining  it. 

20.  Welfare  Benefits 

The  union  asks  that  the  pension  plan  as 
it  now  stands  and  the  group  insurance  plan 
as  it  now  stands  be  included  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  as  supplements  and  that  the  company 
bear  the  full  cost  of  both. 

The  union  asks  too  for  a  new  sick  leave 
plan  and  for  provision  for  severance  pay. 

In  the  Board’s  view  the  welfare  benefits 
presently  in  effect  are  adequate  and  the 
union  should  drop  its  request  for  sick  leave 
pay  and  severance  pay. 

The  union’s  request  that  the  present  plans 
be  included  in  the  agreement  seems  to  the 
Board  sound,  if  employees  are  to  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  them.  For  it 
is  only  reasonable  that  employees  should 
have  a  hand  in  formulating  plans  into 
which  they  are  going  to  put  their  money. 
For  that  reason  the  Board  recommends  that 
the  pension  plan  and  the  group  insurance 
plan  be  included  as  supplements  to  the 
agreement  and  that  the  company  and  em¬ 
ployees  continue  to  share  the  costs  as  they 
are  presently  doing. 

21.  The  Board  has  left  with  the  parties 
the  question  of  upgrading  all  2nd  assistant 
engineers  to  1st  assistant  engineers  and  the 
question  of  the  reclassification  of  certain 
employees  in  the  plant  laboratories.  The 
Board  notes  the  union’s  statement  of  its 
position  of  this  latter  question  appended  of 
its  supplemental  submission  with  reference 
to  monetary  proposals  in  respect  of  the 
plant  only. 

22.  The  union  proposes  that  staff  drivers 
and  truck  dispatcher  and  unit  gaugers  be 
included  in  the  bargaining  unit. 


The  Board  suggests  that  these  employees 
should  not  be  included  in  the  bargaining 
unit  by  agreement  between  the  parties  un¬ 
less  they  have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
be  so  included.  The  Board  suggests  further 
that  the  parties  might  settle  this  matter  by 
aranging  to  have  some  third  party  conduct 
a  vote  by  which  these  employees  would 
indicate  whether  or  not  they  want  to  be 
included  in  the  bargaining  unit.  The  Board 
recommends  that,  if  they  adopt  this  pro¬ 
posal,  the  parties  should  be  governed  by 
the  outcome  of  the  vote. 

23.  Appendix  “B”. 

The  union  asks  that  the  shift  bonus  be 
increased  from  7  cents  and  14  cents  to  12 
cents  and  24  cents. 

It  seems  to  the  Board  that  these  bonuses 
in  their  present  amount  are  quite  close  to 
the  appropriate  level  and  that  a  change  of 
the  size  the  union  suggests  is  not  warranted. 
The  Board  recommends  that  the  shift  dif¬ 
ferentials  be  increased  to  8  cents  and  16 
cents. 

The  union  asks  for  an  increase  of  ten 
per  cent  in  the  wage  rates  shown  on  the 
schedule  in  Appendix  B,  for  a  one-year 
contract.  The  union  submits  that  such  an 
increase  is  necessary  to  put  the  company’s 
rates  in  line  with  the  rates  the  union  negoti¬ 
ated  in  1958  with  the  petroleum  section  of 
the  industry  and  the  union  points  to  two 
settlements  in  Saskatchewan  refineries  as 
proof  that  such  new  rates  have  been 
established. 

The  union  contends  that  jobs  at  Polymer 
are  comparable  to  those  in  the  petroleum 
refining  industry  and  require  the  same  skill 
and  impose  the  same  responsibilities  on 
employees  as  jobs  in  the  petroleum  indus¬ 
try.  The  union  then  points  to  the  rates  of 
operators,  tradesmen  and  labour  in  the 
petro-chemical  industry  in  Sarnia  and  to 
the  rates  of  these  classifications  in  two 
Saskatchewan  refineries  in  support  of  its 
contention  that  a  10  per  cent  increase  is 
necessary  to  bring  Polymer’s  rates  in  line. 

The  union  submits  the  recently  estab¬ 
lished  rates  in  two  Saskatchewan  refineries 
and  the  recommendations  of  a  board  of 
conciliation  for  a  settlement  of  a  dispute  at 
the  British  American  Oil  Company’s  plant 
at  Moose  law  as  indications  of  the  trend 
of  rates  in  plants  whose  old  rates  is  con¬ 
siders  higher  than  Polymer’s  present  rates. 

The  union  submits  further  that  some  of 
the  rates  it  shows  are  shortly  to  be  revised, 
and  upon  their  revision  Polymer’s  rates  will 
be  even  more  out  of  line. 

Then  the  union  points  to  a  recent  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  trades  in  Sarnia,  particularly, 
to  an  increase  in  the  boilermaker’s  journey¬ 
man  rate  from  $2.55  to  $2.70  in  July  with 
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further  increases  that  will  raise  to  to  $2.95 
in  December,  1959.  The  union  submits  that 
its  demand  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in 
the  rates  of  tradesmen  in  the  company’s  em¬ 
ploy  is  a  modest  one  in  view  of  the 
increases  described.  The  union  contends 
that  its  request  is  a  reasonable  one,  too,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  tradesmen  with  high 
rates  come  into  the  plant  and  work  beside 
regularly  employed  tradesmen  who  are  in 
lower  rates. 

The  company  objects  at  this  point  that 
the  outside  tradesmen  do  not  get  the  fringe 
benefits  nor  the  stability  of  employment 
that  Polymer’s  employees  enjoy. 

In  the  course  of  its  comments  on  wages 
the  union  submits  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
a  determinant  that  should  be  considered  in 
arriving  at  the  appropriate  size  of  a  wage 
increase  and  that  the  increasing  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  company  is  another  determin¬ 
ant. 

The  company  contends  that  its  present 
wage  rates  are  high.  It  submits  the  average 
rates  paid  to  operators,  mechanic  I  and 
labour  in  18  refineries  and  in  12  chemical 
and  other  companies,  all  of  which  rates  are 
lower  than  the  corresponding  rates  at  Poly¬ 
mer.  Then  the  company  submits  the  rates 
of  Imperial  Oil,  Dow  Chemical  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Oil,  all  of  Sarnia,  in  support  of  its 
contention  that  its  rates  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  others  in  the  area. 

The  company  submits  that  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  its  employees  in  the  period 
lanuary  to  June,  1958,  was  $96.76  com¬ 
pared  with  $94.27  for  the  Sarnia  area, 
$72.29  for  the  chemical  industry  and 
$93.78  for  the  petroleum  industry. 

With  reference  to  the  relation  of  its  rates 
to  the  cost  of  living  the  company  states  that 
between  January  1949  and  August  1958  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  25  per  cent 
while  the  company’s  average  hourly  rate  in¬ 
creased  by  80  per  cent.  Since  January  1958 
the  price  index  has  risen  1.45  per  cent  while 
wage  rates  were  increased  in  February  3 
per  cent.  The  company  concludes  that  its 
employees  have  received  increases  in  wages 
well  ahead  of  the  increases  in  cost  of  living. 

The  company  states  that  the  current 
average  hourly  earning  of  its  employees  are 
$2.40  and  with  fringe  benefits  $2.74.  The 
company  expresses  concern  about  the  level 
of  labour  costs  per  hour  that  these  earnings 
entail  at  their  present  level  and  greater  con¬ 
cern  about  the  consequences  of  higher 
wage  rates. 

The  company  submits  that  about  70  per 
cent  of  its  output  is  for  export,  that  it  is 
feeling  the  competition  of  United  States’ 
producers  in  its  export  markets  and  that 
new  plants  being  built  in  the  countries 


where  it  has  normally  found  markets 
threaten  to  encroach  on  its  export  sales. 

The  company  contends  that  if  it  is  to 
retain  this  most  important  export  business, 
it  must  keep  its  costs  at  a  minimum  in 
order  to  keep  its  prices  down.  The  com¬ 
pany  concludes  that  these  circumstances 
compel  it  to  contemplate  any  further  in¬ 
crease  in  wage  rates  and  in  the  resulting 
costs  of  production  with  grave  concern. 

The  Board  has  discussed  the  question  of 
wages  with  the  parties  and  the  members  of 
the  Board  have  discussed  the  question 
among  themselves  very  thoroughly. 

The  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  parties  are 
well  aware  of  the  various  considerations 
they  must  bear  in  mind  when  determining 
what  wage  rates  should  be  included  in  the 
new  agreement.  The  parties  are  fully  aware 
of  the  consequences  of  the  various  posi¬ 
tions  that  are  open  to  them  and  that  they 
may  take  during  the  course  of  their  dis¬ 
cussions.  Finally,  the  union’s  committee  and 
the  company’s  committee  are  competent 
and  experienced  in  these  matters. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  to  the 
Board  that  no  good  purpose  would  be 
served  by  introducing  the  views  of  a  third 
party  into  the  discussion  any  further  than 
these  views  have  been  introduced  up  to  this 
point.  Therefore  the  Board  is  making  no 
recommendation  regarding  wage  rates 
beyond  the  recommendation  that  the  parties 
meet  and  settle  the  question. 

II.  With  reference  to  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  company  and  the  laboratory 
group: 

In  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  the 
recommendations  regarding  the  plant  agree¬ 
ment  apply  to  the  laboratory  agreement. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted 
this  12th  day  of  January  1959. 

( Sgd .)  C.  H.  Curtis, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  Gordon  Milling, 

Member. 

REPORT  OF  UNION  NOMINEE 

I  am  pleased  to  concur  in  all  but  one 
of  the  recommendations  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  report  of  the  Board.  Since  I  feel  the 
report  otherwise  sets  out  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  basis  of  settlement  for  the  present 
dispute,  I  have  signed  it  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  I  would  express  my  reservation  in 
a  rider. 

On  Article  III  (relationship)  the  Board 
recommends  no  change  except  an  amend¬ 
ment  making  the  check-off  effective  after 
30  calendar  days  of  continuous  employment 
in  place  of  the  present  90  days.  This  in 
itself  is  a  desirable  improvement,  and  I 
concur. 
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In  addition,  I  believe  it  would  make  for 
a  better  atmosphere  between  the  parties  if 
Article  III  were  to  recognize  in  decisive 
terms  the  permanent  nature  of  the  collective 
bargaining  relationship.  This  local  union, 
under  the  present  and  previous  affilia¬ 
tions,  has  a  bargaining  status  of  many 
years’  standing.  Some  of  its  officers  have 
experience  in  negotiating  and  administering 
contracts  with  this  company  dating  back  to 
the  early  1940’s.  On  this  basis  alone  the 
union  is  entirely  justified  in  seeking  more 
than  a  simple  maintenance  of  membership 
provision.  The  reluctance  of  the  company 
to  grant  a  greater  degree  of  union  security 
and  its  insistence  on  retaining  a  member¬ 
ship  “escape  period”  of  fifteen  days,  are  at 
least  unrealistic  in  view  of  these  facts.  At 
the  worst,  the  attitude  of  the  company  can 
be  taken  to  mean  that  it  has  not  yet 
accepted  the  union  as  a  necessary  and 
integral  part  of  its  operations;  that  manage¬ 
ment  entertains  a  lingering  hope  that  at 
some  point  the  employees  may  become 
estranged  from  the  union  and  the  bargain¬ 
ing  relationship  dissolved.  Unreasonable 
though  such  a  suspicion  may  be,  the  terms 
of  Article  III  do  little  to  avoid  it,  and  a 
continued  refusal  to  extend  the  protection 
afforded  by  this  section  will  tend  to  confirm 
what  is  now  only  suspected. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the 
parties  amend  Article  III  to  provide  that 
all  employees  must  become  and  remain 
members  of  the  union  for  the  duration  of 
the  agreement.  Since  the  law  already  pro¬ 
vides  for  revocation  of  certification  under 
certain  circumstances  there  is  no  need  for 
the  fifteen-day  escape  period  mentioned  in 
Article  III,  and  I  would  recommend  that 
it  be  eliminated. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted 
this  sixteenth  day  of  January,  1959. 

( Sgd .)  Gordon  Milling, 
Member. 

REPORT  OF  COMPANY  NOMINEE 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the 
report  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
conciliation  herein. 

I  am  confining  my  comments  to  those 
matters  in  the  chairman’s  report  with  which 
I  most  strongly  disagree.  There  are  other 
observations  and  recommendations  in  the 
report  with  which  I  do  not  concur  but  it 
would  not  appear  that  matters  would  be 
advanced  by  commenting  on  same. 

Article  VIII,  No  Strike:  No  Lockout 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  changing  the 
wording  of  the  section  in  the  agreement  as 
it  exists.  It  is  clear  and  unambiguous.  It 
is  a  responsibility  which  the  union  should 


have  no  hesitation  in  continuing  to  assume 
so  long  as  it  remains  the  bargaining  agent. 

Article  XII,  Vacations 

In  an  agreement  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  year  some  liberalization  in  the 
vacation  plan  for  the  second  or  some  sub¬ 
sequent  year  might  well  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Article  XVIII,  Miscellaneous 

With  regard  to  18.06  I  recommend  that 
the  last  paragraph  thereof  be  deleted  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  the  company’s  brief. 

Welfare  Benefits 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  note 
that  these  plans  are  voluntary  and  that 
most  of  the  provisions  of  them  apply  to 
all  employees  of  the  company.  Since  an 
employee  is  at  liberty  to  remain  out  of  the 
plans  if  he  so  desires  I  do  not  consider 
that  there  is  any  sound  reason  for  making 
the  plans  a  part  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  The  situation  would  be  quite 
different  if  the  plans  were  compulsory. 

The  effect  of  incorporation  of  the 
pension  and  insurance  plan — even  by  refer¬ 
ence — in  the  agreement  could  be  very 
serious  in  the  result  and  the  far  reaching 
consequences  of  which  I  do  not  think  the 
Board  is  in  a  position  to  assess. 

One  of  two  results  of  the  chairman’s 
recommendation  would  seem  to  follow 
inevitably. 

In  order  to  settle  the  matter  the  com¬ 
pany  might  find  it  necessary  to  agree  to 
changes  which,  although  favourable  to 
employees  represented  by  the  union,  might 
be  unfavourable,  discriminatory  or  unfair 
to  employees  not  represented  by  it  and  yet 
the  last  mentioned  employees  would  have 
no  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  protect 
their  own  interests.  In  those  circumstances 
the  company  might  find  itself  placed  in 
the  difficult  and  dual  position  of  having 
to  bargain  not  merely  for  the  protection 
of  its  own  interests  but  also  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  interest  of  those  employees 
who  were  not  represented  by  the  union. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  substitute 
two  or  more  plans  for  the  present  plan. 
I  can  foresee  that  doing  so  might  involve 
problems  of  a  major  nature,  actuarially, 
cost-wise,  etc. 

Whether  it  be  Polymer  or  any  other 
company  I  have  always  considered  that 
when  such  a  plan — even  though  contri¬ 
butory — has  been  in  force  for  many  years 
it  is  not  my  responsibility,  as  one  not 
directly  involved,  to  make  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  or  recommendations  of  a  major  and 
fundamental  nature,  the  far  reaching  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  cannot  adequately  be 
foreseen  or  assessed. 
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Accordingly  I  would  suggest  a  provision 
as  follows: 

The  company  undertakes  to  continue  to 
make  available  the  current  group  insurance 
and  pension  benefits  during  the  life  of  this 
agreement. 

The  foregoing  would  provide  the  em¬ 
ployees  with  a  guarantee  of  continuance  of 
benefits  and  I  regard  such  an  undertaking 
by  the  company  as  reasonable. 

Additions  to  Bargaining  Unit 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  additional 
categories  of  employees  being  included  in 
the  bargaining  unit,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  chairman’s  recommendation  encroaches 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Board.  It  would 
be  most  unusual  for  a  company  to  agree  to 
recognition  of  a  union  as  bargaining  agent 
of  employees  on  the  basis  of  a  vote  con¬ 
ducted  by  some  third  party.  The  staff 
drivers,  truck  dispatchers  and  unit  gaugers 
can  apply  at  any  time  to  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  if  they  so  wish.  If  the  union 
is  certified  on  their  behalf  or  if  the  bargain¬ 


ing  unit  is  enlarged  by  the  Board  to  include 
them,  whichever  is  the  case,  the  company, 
of  course,  will  recognize  the  union  as  acting 
on  their  behalf.  I  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  such  employees  have  their  remedy 
under  the  Act  and  that  it  is  not  the  function 
of  a  conciliation  board  to  deal  with  such  a 
subject. 

Appendix  B — Shift  Differential 

The  recommendations  which  I  have 
made  with  regard  to  the  liberalization  of 
the  vacation  plan  apply  equally  to  the  shift 
differential  and  I  so  recommend. 

Wages 

I  agree  with  the  review  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  conciliation  Board  by  the 
parties.  I  wish  only  to  state  that  in  my 
view  the  only  conclusion  which  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  drawn  from  such  evidence  is  that 
the  union  has  failed  to  justify  any  request 
for  a  wage  increase. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted 
this  19th  day  of  lanuary,  1959. 

(Sgd.)  G.  C.  Richardes, 

Member. 


Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1 
Releases  Decisions  in  Three  Recent  Cases 


The  Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1  has  released  decisions  in  three 
cases  heard  December  9. 

The  first  case  involved  a  dispute  over  the 
payment  of  way  freight  rates  to  mixed 
train  crews;  the  second,  a  dispute  over  the 
dropping  from  service  of  a  fireman;  and 
the  third,  a  request  by  the  Railroad  Tele¬ 
graphers  that  the  position  of  ticket  clerk 
at  a  station  within  the  Toronto  Terminals 
Division  be  returned  to  an  employee  under 
the  Telegraphers’  jurisdiction. 

In  the  first  case,  the  Board  sustained  the 
contention  of  the  employees  but  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
should  discuss  and  agree  on  a  revision 
of  the  agreement  to  cover  the  conditions 
under  payment  of  way  freight  rates  will 
be  made. 

In  the  second  case  the  contention  of  the 
employees  was  partially  sustained  and  in 
the  third  it  was  not  sustained. 

Case  No.  712 — Dispute  between  the  Que¬ 
bec  Central  Railway  Company  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  con¬ 
cerning  a  claim  for  payment  of  way  freight 
rates  to  the  crews  of  a  mixed  train  service. 

A  bi-weekly  mixed  train  service  was  put 
into  operation  between  Valley  function  and 


Megantic  on  April  27,  1958,  and  the  crews 
paid  at  mixed  train  rates.  Prior  to  March 
15,  1958,  and  their  assignment  to  the 
bi-weekly  operation,  the  crews  of  the  trains 
used  in  this  service  had  received  way  freight 
rates  for  handling  working  way  cars. 

In  their  contention  the  employees  said 
that  while  the  trains  were  advertised  and 
operated  as  mixed  trains,  they  also  handled 
a  regular  way  car  that  carried  local  way 
freight  which  was  required  to  be  loaded 
and  unloaded  by  the  train  crews.  Citing 
an  article  in  the  agreement  that  defined 
a  mixed  train,  the  employees  contended 
that  the  rule  did  not  provide  for  the 
handling  of  way  freight  by  mixed  trains, 
nor  did  it  provide  for  local  way  cars  to 
be  handled  by  mixed  trains. 

The  company  contended  that,  since  the 
trains  were  mixed  trains,  way  freight  rates 
could  be  paid  to  the  crews  only  if  they 
qualified  under  the  rule  in  the  agreement 
that  provided  that  “Mixed  train  crews  mak¬ 
ing  more  than  five  stops  to  take  on  or  set 
out  a  car  (or  cars),  or  that  make  more 
than  ten  (10)  switches  en  route,  or  a 
combination  of  seven  (7)  movements  of 
such  service,  will  be  paid  way  freight  rates 
for  the  trip.”  The  company  said  there 
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were  times  when,  because  of  low  traffic 
volume,  the  crews  did  not  qualify  for  way 
freight  rates  under  this  ruling. 

The  company  claimed  the  crews  had 
been  paid  correctly  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement. 

The  Board  in  its  decision  said  payment 
of  way  freight  rates  to  the  crews  of  these 
two  trains  should  be  reinstated  December 
16,  1958. 

it  also  stated  that  both  parties  should 
meet  to  discuss  and  agree  on  a  suitable 
revision  to  the  article  covering  conditions 
under  which  payment  of  way  freight  rates 
would  be  made. 

Case  No.  713 — Dispute  between  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  (Atlantic  Re¬ 
gion)  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen  concerning  a  fire¬ 
man  who  was  dropped  from  service  and 
shown  as  “resigned  without  notice”. 

A  firemen  made  application  for  leave  of 
absence  from  May  1,  1956  to  November  1, 
1956,  in  order  to  obtain  employment  with 
another  company  during  the  summer 
months,  when  he  was  usually  lajd  off  by 
the  railway.  He  explained  that  other  com¬ 
panies  would  not  hire  a  CNR  employee 
unless  he  could  guarantee  that  he  would 
be  working  for  the  whole  summer. 

The  railway  declined  the  application, 
pointing  out  that  it  was  against  company 
regulations  to  grant  leave  of  absence  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  employment  else¬ 
where,  that  laid-off  employees  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  30-day  recall  and  that  failure  to 
report  in  the  allotted  time  would  result 
in  the  employee’s  being  shown  as  “resigned 
without  notice”.  If  this  happened  he  would 
lose  all  service  with  the  company. 

The  fireman  continued  at  work  for  the 
CNR  until  May  11,  at  which  time  he  was 
granted  annual  leave  until  May  20.  He 
failed  to  report  back  for  duty. 

The  company  eventually  determined  the 
fireman  had  taken  another  job  with  another 
company  as  an  engineman.  On  August  2, 
the  company  mailed  a  letter  to  his  last 
known  address  asking  his  reasons  for  being 
absent  and  informing  him  that  it  was  his 
responsibility  to  protect  his  position  when 
there  was  work  available,  unless  he  could 
not  do  so  because  of  bona  fide  sickness. 

The  fireman  replied  by  letter,  dated 
August  13,  saying  that  he  had  booked  off 
sick  on  the  date  his  vacation  began  because 
he  was  reporting  to  his  doctor  for  a  check¬ 
up.  It  was  his  doctor’s  orders,  he  said,  that 
he  should  be  off  the  job  of  firing  a  loco¬ 
motive  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months 
because  of  serious  back  trouble.  He  made 


reference  to  a  medical  examination  received 
in  November  1955  at  the  railway’s  medical 
clinic. 

The  fireman  supplied  the  company  with 
a  medical  certificate  issued  September  17, 
1956  by  a  doctor  who  stated  that  he  had 
examined  the  fireman  and  found  a  back 
condition.  The  doctor  recommended  that 
he  should  do  much  lighter  work  than  he 
was  presently  doing. 

It  was  the  company’s  opinion  that  the 
fireman  had  not  been  under  a  doctor’s 
care  during  the  period  May  1956  to 
August  1956,  and  that  he  had  taken  em¬ 
ployment  with  another  company  when  work 
was  available  in  his  regular  occupation. 

The  fireman  was  dropped  from  the 
company’s  service  and  recorded  “resigned 
without  notice”  effective  May  20,  1956. 

In  their  contention  the  employees  pointed 
out  that  the  examination  at  the  company’s 
clinic  in  1955  had  shown  the  fireman  was 
suffering  from  a  sore  back  and  it  had  been 
recommended  that  he  be  allowed  to  work 
on  diesel  power  only.  He  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  type  of  work,  the  employees 
stated,  until  May  20,  1956,  when  business 
slackened  and  there  was  not  enough  diesel 
work  for  him  to  maintain  his  home.  This, 
the  employees  argued,  had  resulted  in  his 
booking  off  on  sick  leave  and  securing 
temporary  employment  on  diesel  power 
with  another  company  until  he  could  secure 
light  work  with  the  CNR. 

The  employees  contended  that  the 
General  Chairman  of  the  Brotherhood 
should  have  been  notified  and  his  con¬ 
currence  requested  before  showing  the 
fireman  as  “resigned  without  notice”.  They 
claimed  this  was  the  usual  procedure. 

They  further  argued  that  another  fire¬ 
man  on  the  same  spare  board  and  senior 
to  the  fireman  in  question  had  been  allowed 
to  return  to  work  in  accordance  with  his 
seniority  with  the  CNR. 

The  company  contended  that  the  fire¬ 
man’s  actions,  in  making  application  for 
leave  of  absence  “for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  remunerative  work  with  another 
company,”  and  in  ignoring  the  advice  given 
to  him  in  the  letter  rejecting  his  application 
for  leave  of  absence,  were  in  contempt  of 
its  regulations. 

It  contended  that  his  booking  off  sick 
was  irrelevant  since  he  did  not  produce 
evidence  that  he  was  sick  and  under  a 
doctor’s  care,  or  that  he  was  physically 
incapacitated  from  performing  the  normal 
duties  of  a  locomotive  fireman  on  a  stoker- 
fired  or  diesel  locomotive. 

The  fireman’s  actions,  the  company 
declared,  were  simply  designed  to  derive 
the  highest  possible  income  by  taking 
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employment  as  an  engineman  with  another 
company  instead  of  working  with  his 
parent  company. 

It  pointed  out  that  the  other  fireman 
referred  to,  who  also  had  reported  off  duty 
and  accepted  employment  elsewhere  for 
several  months,  had  promptly  returned  to 
work  when  called  to  do  so.  The  fireman  in 
question,  it  said,  had  perisited  in  holding 
his  job  as  engineman  until  his  discharge 
from  that  job  of  September  17,  1956,  and 
it  was  only  after  this  discharge  that  he 
sought  to  return  to  his  job  as  a  locomotive 
fireman. 

The  company,  contending  the  employees’ 
argument  that  the  fireman  had  reported  off 
on  sick  leave  because  there  was  not  enough 
work  available  for  him  to  maintain  his 
home,  said  there  had  been  work  available 
for  him  during  the  period  May  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1956  that  would  have  given  him 
at  least  the  same  remuneration  as  he  had 
received  the  previous  winter. 

There  was  no  rule  within  the  working 
agreement,  the  company  argued,  which 
required  the  company  to  consult  with  or 
request  concurrence  from  the  Brotherhood 
before  showing  firemen  “resigned  without 
notice”.  Non-concurrence  by  the  General 
Chairman  of  the  Brotherhood  would  not 
have  altered  the  company’s  stand  in  such 
cases. 

The  company  expressed  the  suspicion 
that  the  fireman  had  “set  the  stage”  to 
receive  compassionate  consideration  which 
would  enable  him  to  take  work  with 
another  employer,  at  the  same  time  main¬ 
taining  employee  status  and  accumulating 
seniority  which  he  eventually  could  “cash 
in  on”  with  the  company. 

The  dropping  of  the  fireman  from  the 
service  did  not  violate  or  transgress  any 
rules  or  understanding  which  the  company 
has  with  the  fireman’s  representatives. 

The  Board  in  its  statement  said  that 
from  the  hearing  it  had  developed  that 
there  were  a  number  of  similar  cases  and 
that  the  fireman  should  receive  the  same 
treatment  extended  in  these  cases. 

The  contention  of  the  employees  was 
sustained  to  the  extent  that  the  fireman 
be  reinstated  with  full  seniority  rights 
unimpaired  except  for  pass  and  pension 
rights. 

Case  No.  714 — Dispute  between  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways  ( Central  Region) 
and  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers 
concerning  the  abolition  of  three  telegrapher 
positions  at  a  certain  station  and  the  request 
to  return  the  substituted  classification  to 
telegrapher  jurisdiction. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  abol¬ 
ished  three  positions  of  operator  at  a  station 


in  the  Toronto  Terminals  Division  on  July 
3,  1957,  and  established  a  position  of  ticket 
clerk  on  August  1,  1957.  The  operator 
positions  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers;  the 
ticket  clerk  position,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers. 

The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  pro¬ 
tested  the  company’s  action  and  requested 
that  the  position  created  at  the  station 
after  the  abolishment  of  the  operators’ 
positions  be  advertised  to  Assistants  under 
the  current  Telegraphers’  agreement.  The 
company  refused  to  do  so. 

The  Telegrapher's  cited  the  list  in  their 
current  agreement  with  the  company  of 
the  classifications  covered,  which  included 
the  classifications  Ticket  Agent,  Assistant 
Ticket  Agent,  Ticket  Seller,  and  “any  other 
classification  which  may  be  established  to 
perform  woi'k  generally  recognized  as  that 
of  a  telegrapher,  and  employees  in  such 
classification  shall  be  considered  as  tele¬ 
graphers  within  the  meaning  of  this  agree¬ 
ment”. 

A  further  provision  was  that  “established 
positions  shall  not  be  discontinued  and  new 
ones  created  under  a  different  title  covering 
relatively  the  same  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  rate 
of  pay”. 

Refusal  of  the  railway  to  advertise  the 
position  at  the  station  to  the  appropriate 
group  under  the  Telegraphers’  agreement 
was  a  violation  of  the  agreement,  the  em¬ 
ployees  contended.  The  large  portion  of  the 
work  which  had  previously  been  assigned 
to  operators,  the  organization  declared,  still 
continued  to  be  required,  and  the  company 
was  not  justified  in  depriving  another  group 
of  telegraphers,  namely  “assistants,”  of  this 
work. 

The  company,  in  its  contention,  said  the 
dispute  was  improperly  before  the  Board 
of  Adjustment  and  that  the  Board  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  make  an  award  on  the  merits 
of  the  case.  Essentially,  it  said,  the  dispute 
did  not  relate  to  the  interpretation  or  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  eTle- 
graphers’  agreement  but  rather  involved  a 
matter  of  work  ownership  between  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  and  the 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Em¬ 
ployees  and  Other  Transport  Workers.  It 
already  was  party  to  an  agreement  with 
the  latter  organization  which  made  the 
disputed  position  part  of  the  company’s 
agreement  with  the  Canadian  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers. 

( Continued  on  Page  295) 
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LABOUR  LAW 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada  holds  compulsory  check-off  valid  in  Quebec.  Quebec 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  confirms  legal  incapacity  of  a  voluntary  association  to 
sue;  in  another  case,  allows  appeal  against  decision  reinstating  union  member 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  reversing 
decisions  of  the  Quebec  courts,  ruled  that 
a  compulsory  check-off  provision  (the  Rand 
formula)  in  a  collective  agreement  is  a 
‘condition  of  labour”  within  the  meaning 
of  Quebec  labour  laws. 

In  Quebec,  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
dismissed  the  suit  launched  by  the  Montreal 
Joint  Board,  Locals  205  and  262  of  the 
International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’ 
Union,  against  an  employee  for  theft  of 
union  funds,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Board 
was  neither  a  legal  entity  nor  trustees  nor 
depositaries  of  the  local  unions. 

In  another  decision  the  Quebec  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  rejected  an  action  launched 
against  a  local  union  for  the  reinstatement 
of  a  union  member.  The  Court  found  that 
the  local  union  could  not  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  since  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  the 
union  was  suspended  in  its  activities  and 
its  functions  had  been  taken  over  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  union’s  inter¬ 
national  president. 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada .  .  . 

.  .  .rules  that  Rand  formula  for  compulsory  check¬ 
off  of  union  dues  is  legal  under  laws  of  Quebec 

On  January  27,  1959,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  by  a  majority  (4-3)  decision 
declared  the  legality  of  a  clause  in  a 
collective  agreement  providing  for  a  com¬ 
pulsory  check-off  of  union  dues,  covering 
union  members  as  well  as  the  employees 
who  are  not  members  of  a  trade  union.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  such  a  provision 
in  a  collective  agreement  is  a  “condition  de 
travail”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Quebec 
legislation  and  not  prohibited  by  any  law. 

The  decision  reversed  the  ruling  of  the 
Superior  Court  (L.G.  1956,  p.  1579)  and  that 
of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  (L.G.,  July, 
1958,  p.  767)  which  had  held  that  the  Rand 
formula  was  illegal  under  Quebec  laws. 

Mr.  Justice  Judson  rendered  the  majority 
decision,  with  which  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Justices  Cartwright  and  Abbot  concurred. 

Recalling  briefly  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  Mr.  Justice  Judson  noted  that  the 
judgment  under  appeal  held  that  clause 


2.01  in  the  collective  agreement  made 
between  Le  Syndicat  Catholique  des  Em¬ 
ployes  de  Magasins  de  Quebec,  Inc.  and 
La  Compagnie  Paquet  Limitee  was  null 
and  void. 

The  disputed  clause  reads  as  follows: 

The  employer  shall  withhold  from  the  wages 
of  each  regular  employee  covered  by  this 
agreement  a  sum  equal  to  the  union  dues  fixed 
by  the  Syndicate  for  its  members  and  shall 
within  the  first  ten  days  of  the  ensuing  month 
remit  the  amount  so  withheld  to  the  Syndicate’s 
authorized  representative. 

The  union  in  question  had  been  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  Professional  Syndicates’ 
Act  (R.S.Q.,  c.  162)  and  duly  certified  as 
a  bargaining  agent  under  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  (R.S.Q.,  c.  162A)  by  decisions  of 
the  Quebec  Labour  Relations  Board  dated 
December  6,  1950,  and  May  20,  1954.  The 
collective  agreement  containing  the  im¬ 
pugned  clause  was  dated  March  24,  1955. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
agreement,  all  the  employees  were  notified 
in  writing  of  the  existence  of  the  clause 
by  a  circular  distributed  by  the  company. 
With  the  week  ending  April  9,  1955,  the 
company  began  to  deduct  50  cents  per  week 
from  the  wages  of  all  employees,  whether 
members  of  the  union  or  not.  On  April  22, 
1955,  a  number  of  employees,  who  were 
almost  all  non-members  of  the  union, 
expressed  their  dissent  by  signing  the 
following: 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  declare  that  I  do 
not  authorize  the  Compagnie  Paquet  Limitee  to 
withhold  from  my  weekly  wages  the  sum  of 
$0.50  by  application  of  the  “Rand  formula” 
from  this  date  to  the  end  of  the  present 
contract. 

The  company  nevertheless  continued  to 
withhold  the  50  cents  per  week  from  all 
employees  but,  instead  of  remitting  the 
amounts  collected  from  the  dissenting  em¬ 
ployees,  who  numbered  254,  deposited  the 
money  in  a  special  bank  account  and 
notified  the  union  of  its  action. 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they  are 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  the  provincial 
legislatures,  regulations  under  these  laws, 
and  selected  court  decisions  affecting  labour. 
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The  union  then  took  action  in  the 
Superior  Court  to  claim  from  the  company 
the  amount  collected.  The  Superior  Court 
held  that  this  compulsory  check-off  was 
null  and  void.  This  judgment  was  affirmed 
by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench.  The  union  appealed 
the  judgment  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada. 

The  main  reason  given  for  the  rejection 
of  the  clause  by  the  lower  courts  was  that 
it  was  not  a  condition  de  travail  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Professional  Syndicates’ 
Act  and  the  Labour  Relations  Act  and  that, 
consequently,  it  was  outside  the  scope  of 
the  contracting  power  of  the  union  and 
company  when  they  made  their  collective 
agreement. 

In  examining  the  relevant  provisions  of 
these  two  Acts,  Mr.  Justice  Judson  noted 
that  the  Professional  Syndicates’  Act, 
enacted  in  1924,  authorizes  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  these  associations  and  provides  for 
the  negotiation  of  collective  labour  agree¬ 
ments,  which  agreements  are  enforceable 
contracts.  Section  21  of  the  Act  provides 
that  “Any  agreement  respecting  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  (les  conditions  du  travail) 
not  prohibited  by  law  may  form  the  object 
of  a  collective  labour  agreement.”  Con¬ 
sequently,  there  were  only  two  limiting 
factoi’s  to  the  scope  of  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment.  The  terms  of  such  an  agreement 
must  relate  to  conditions  of  labour  ( con¬ 
ditions  du  travail )  and  must  not  be  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law. 

The  Professional  Syndicates’  Act  did  not 
provide  for  compulsory  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  This  came  with  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  in  1944,  which  compelled  an  employer 
to  recognize  as  the  collective  representative 
of  his  employees  “the  representatives  of 
any  association  comprising  the  absolute 
majority  of  his  said  employees  and  to 
negociate  with  them,  in  good  faith,  a 
collective  labour  agreement”  (s.  4). 

The  Labour  Relations  Act  defines  “col¬ 
lective  agreement”  as 

Any  arrangement  respecting  conditions  of 
employment  ( conditions  de  travail)  entered 
into  between  persons  acting  for  one  or  more 
associations  of  employees,  and  an  employer 
or  several  employers  or  persons  acting  for  one 
or  more  associations  of  employers,  (s.  2  (e) ) . 

Section  19  (a)  provides  that  the  Act 
applies  “to  a  collective  agreement  entered 
into  under  the  Professional  Syndicates’ 
Act .  . 

Mr.  Justice  Judson  pointed  out  that  the 
Professional  Syndicates’  Act  was  enabling 
only,  not  compulsory,  and  the  right  of 
representation  of  the  syndicate  was  con¬ 
fined  to  its  members.  Theoretically  it  was 


possible  to  have  a  collective  agreement 
under  this  Act  which  left  untouched  the 
position  of  employees  who  were  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  syndicate.  The  change  made 
by  the  Labour  Relations  Act  in  1944  was 
profound.  The  collective  representative  with 
the  necessary  majority  acquired  the  right 
of  representation  for  all  the  employees, 
whether  members  or  not,  and  the  employer 
became  obligated  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  with  that  collective  representative. 
Failure  to  agree  might  result  in  concilia¬ 
tion  proceedings  and  eventually  in  the 
appointment  of  a  council  of  arbitration 
( conciliation  board ) . 

In  Mr.  Justice  Judson’s  opinion,  the  legal 
problem  under  consideration  in  the  case 
at  bar  would  have  to  be  determined  with 
this  compulsory  aspect  of  the  legislation  in 
mind. 

The  question  to  be  answered  was  why 
the  impugned  clause  of  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  considered  by  the  courts 
below  as  not  being  a  “ condition  de  travail ” 
and  consequently  beyond  the  proper  scope 
of  a  collective  agreement. 

The  trial  judge  subdivided  “conditions  de 
travail ”  into  two  classes,  “ conditions  de 
travail  en  soi ”  and  “ conditions  de  travail 
conventionnelles” .  In  doing  so,  he  accepted 
the  suggestion  put  forward  in  Beaulieu,  Les 
Conflts  de  Droit  dans  les  Rapports  Collec- 
tifs  du  Travail.  The  first  type  of  condition, 
he  held,  was  a  true  “condition  de  travail” 
and  could  be  inserted  in  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  without  the  individual  assent  of  the 
employees,  and  the  second,  in  his  opinion, 
required  such  assent.  Otherwise,  it  was 
null  and  void. 

Mr.  Justice  Judson  could  find  nothing  in 
the  legislation  which  would  justify  this 
subdivision. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  may  have  a  collective 
agreement  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  parties 
without  this  clause.  _  When,  however,  the  parties 
have  agreed  upon  it,  it  is  to  me  just  as  much 
regulatory  of  the  employer-employee  relation¬ 
ship  as  any  other  clause  in  the  agreement.  It 
is  directly  concerned  with  the  right  to  hire 
and  the  right  to  retain  employment,  for  with¬ 
out  accepting  this  term  a  person  cannot  be 
hired,  or,  if  he  is  already  an  employee,  cannot 
retain  his  employment.  If  it  is  a  regulation 
of  the  contract  of  labour  to  this  extent,  and 
it  clearly  is,  how  can  it  be  rejected  as  being 
something  outside  the  authorization  of  the 
Act?  A  term  either  is  or  is  not  a  “ condition 
de  travail”.  The  test  must  be  its  real  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  contract  of  labour,  and  assent 
or  absence  of  assent  of  the  individual  member 
of  the  bargaining  unit  seem  to  me  to  be 
matters  that  have  no  relevancy  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  question. 

In  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  the  dis¬ 
puted  clause  was  rejected  as  a  condition  de 
travail  because,  it  was  argued,  the  provision 
was  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  union  at 
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the  expense  of  the  employees;  it  was 
directed  against  the  freedom  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  in  his  hiring  of  employees;  and  it 
in  no  way  was  concerned  with  the  work 
of  the  employee. 

In  support  of  the  validity  of  the  clause 
in  question,  Mr.  Justice  Judson  pointed  out 
that  the  union  negotiates  as  a  compulsory 
statutory  representative  of  the  whole  group 
of  employees — whether  members  of  the 
union  or  not.  A  compulsory  check-off 
clause  is  a  necessary  incident  of  employer- 
employee  relations  and  a  proper  concern  of 
those  who  are  negotiating  about  these  rela¬ 
tions.  The  clause  is  one  that  has  been  used 
in  collective  agreements  for  some  consider¬ 
able  time  and  is  directly  concerned  with 
the  regulation  of  employer-employee  rela¬ 
tions.  This  fact  prevented  any  judicial 
inference  that  the  clause  was  outside  the 
scope  of  the  collective  agreement  as  not 
being  a  condition  de  travail. 

Further  Mr.  Justice  Judson  added: 

The  union  is,  by  virtue  of  its  incorporation 
under  the  Professional  Syndicates’  Act  and  its 
certification  under  the  Labour  Relations  Act, 
the  representative  of  all  the  employees  in  the 
unit  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  labour 
agreement.  There  is  no  room  left  for  private 
negotiation  between  employer  and  employee. 
Certainly  to  the  extent  of  the  matters  covered 
by  the  collective  agreement,  freedom  of  con¬ 
tract  between  master  and  individual  servant  is 
abrogated.  The  collective  agreement  tells  the 
employer  on  what  terms  he  must  in  the  future 
conduct  his  master  and  servant  relations.  When 
this  collective  agreement  was  made,  it  then 
became  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  modify  his 
contracts  of  employment  in  accordance  with 
its  terms  so  far  as  the  inclusion  of  those  terms 
is  authorized  by  the  governing  statutes.  The 
terms  of  employment  are  defined  for  all  em¬ 
ployees,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  members 
of  the  union,  they  are  identical  for  all.  How 
did  this  compulsory  check-off  of  the  equivalent 
of  union  dues  become  a  term  of  the  individual 
employee’s  contract  of  employment?  They 
were  told  by  the  notice  that  in  future  this 
deduction  would  be  a  term  of  their  contract 
of  employment.  They  were  put  to  their  elec¬ 
tion  at  this  point  either  to  accept  the  new  term 
or  seek  other  employment.  They  made  their 
election  by  continuing  to  work  and  the  deduc¬ 
tions  were  actually  made.  It  is  admitted  that 
all  these  employees  were  employees  at  will  and 
no  question  arises  as  to  the  right  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  make  or  impose  new  contracts  or  of 
the  length  of  notice  that  may  be  required  to 
bring  this  about.  It  was  not  within  the  power 
of  the  employee  to  insist  on  retaining  his 
employment  on  his  own  terms,  or  on  any 
terms  other  than  those  lawfully  inserted  in 
the  collective  agreement. 

Mr.  Justice  Judson  next  dealt  with  the 
question  of  whether  the  compulsory  with¬ 
holding  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  trial 
judge  held  that  it  was  unlawful  with  respect 
to  non-union  members  on  the  ground  that 
it  infringed  s.  17  of  the  Professional  Syn¬ 
dicates’  Act.  Section  17  provides: 


17.  The  members  of  a  professional  syndicate 
may  resign  voluntarily,  without  prejudice  to 
the  syndicate’s  right  to  claim  the  assessment 
for  the  three  months  following  such  resigna¬ 
tion. 

They  shall  not  be  personally  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  Syndicate. 

The  Syndicate  shall  not  claim  from  a  mem¬ 
ber  ceasing  to  adhere  thereto  the  assessment 
of  more  than  three  months. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Judson’s  opinion,  this  sec¬ 
tion  deals  only  with  the  position  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  syndicate  and  limits  the  right 
of  the  syndicate  to  three  months’  dues 
from  a  member  who  resigned.  If  this 
section  were  not  in  the  Act,  it  would  be 
possible,  by  by-law,  to  compel  payment 
of  dues  for  a  longer  period  even  after 
resignation.  The  non-union  employee  is  not 
affected  in  any  way  by  this  section.  As 
long  as  he  retains  his  employment  he  is 
subjected  to  a  compulsory  check-off  of  the 
equivalent  of  union  dues;  but  if  he  resigns 
his  employment,  as  he  is  free  to  do  so  at 
any  time,  he  pays  no  more.  The  only  effect 
of  s.  17  is  to  limit  the  right  of  the  union 
to  collect  dues  from  its  members  after 
their  resignation.  It  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  the  parties  to  contract  for  a  ocm- 
pulsory  check-off  as  a  condition  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

Next,  Mr.  Justice  Judson  dealt  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  trial  judge  and 
by  some  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  that  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
ss.  4  and  9  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
the  union  became  a  mandatory  of  the 
members  of  the  bargaining  unit  and  that 
this  precluded  it  from  inserting  a  provision 
in  the  collective  agreement  in  its  own 
interest. 

Section  4  deals  with  the  compulsory 
recognition  of  a  union  comprising  the 
absolute  majority  of  the  employees,  and  s. 
9  states  that  ‘The  Board  shall  issue,  to 
every  recognized  association,  a  certificate 
specifying  the  group  which  it  is  entitled  to 
represent.” 

In  Mr.  Justice  Judson’s  opinion,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  legislation  which  dis¬ 
closed  any  intention  to  make  the  law  of 
mandate  applicable  to  the  situation  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Act.  Sections  4  and  9 
provide  only  for  a  legislative  recognition 
and  certification  of  a  union  as  the  collective 
representative  of  the  employees,  provided 
the  union  comprises  the  absolute  majority 
of  the  employees.  When  this  situation 
arises,  the  employer  must  negotiate  and 
contract  with  the  collective  representative 
and  the  collective  representative  represents 
all  employees,  whether  union  members  or 
not,  not  because  of  a  contractual  relation 
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of  mandate  between  employees  and  union 
but  because  of  a  status  conferred  upon 
the  union  by  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Justice  Judson  added: 

If  the  relation  between  employee  and  union 
were  that  of  mandator  and  mandatory,  the 
result  would  be  that  a  collective  agreement 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  bundle  of  individ¬ 
ual  contracts  between  employer  and  employees 
negotiated  by  the  union  as  agent  for  the 
employees.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
juridical  relation  involved  in  the  collective 
agreement.  The  union  contracts  not  as  agent 
or  mandatory  but  as  an  independent  contract¬ 
ing  party  and  the  contract  it  makes  with  the 
employer  binds  the  employer  to  regulate  his 
master  and  servant  relations  according  to  the 
agreed  terms _ 

The  collective  agreement  is  a  recent  develop¬ 
ment  in  our  law  and  has  a  character  all  of 
its  own.  To  attempt  to  engraft  upon  it  the 
concepts  embodied  in  the  law  of  mandate, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  effectively  frustrate  the 
whole  operation  of  the  Act. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Justice  Judson  ruled 
that  the  clause  under  consideration  was  a 
condition  de  travail  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Quebec  legislation  and  as  such  it 
was  valid  and  binding  and  not  prohibited 
by  any  law. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  Mr.  Justice 
Taschereau  (with  whom  Mr.  Justice  Locke 
concurred)  was  of  the  opinion  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  all  the 
employees  of  the  Paquet  Company  were 
bound,  insofar  as  the  “conditions  of  labour” 
were  concerned,  by  a  collective  agreement 
signed  between  the  company  and  the  union. 

In  his  view,  the  provisions  dealing  with 
hours  of  work,  holidays,  vacations,  wages, 
seniority  rights  and  discharge  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  conditions  of  labour  which  the 
syndicate  can  stipulate  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employees  and  concerning  which  it 
can  bind  the  employer  who  signs  a  collec¬ 
tive  agreement.  But  he  could  not  accept 
the  contention  that  weekly  check-off  from 
the  wages  of  a  protesting  employee  was  a 
condition  de  travail  in  the  sense  of  law. 
Check-off  is  nothing  else  but  a  matter  of 
the  financial  administration  of  the  union 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  conditions 
according  to  which  an  employee  should 
or  should  not  work. 

Check-off,  Mr.  Justice  Taschereau  added, 
could  be  a  condition  de  travail  on  which 
would  depend  the  employee’s  right  to  work. 
But  the  question  arises  whether  such  a  con¬ 
dition  was  comprised  within  the  restricted 
limits  of  Section  2  (e)  of  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  or  of  Section  21  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Syndicates’  Act.  He  did  not  think 
so.  Not  all  the  conditions,  he  continued, 
are  within  statutory  limits  but  only  those 
which  the  law  considers  as  liable  to  bind 
the  dissidents.  For  instance,  a  clause  stipu¬ 


lating  that  only  persons  belonging  to  a 
particular  race  or  religion  would  have  the 
right  to  be  employed  could  be,  in  certain 
respects,  considered  as  a  condition  de 
travail,  but  no  one  could  seriously  suggest 
that  the  Legislature  had  ever  contemplated 
that  a  union  representing  the  employees 
could  legally  bind  them  by  such  a  provision. 

Further,  Mr.  Justice  Taschereau  thought 
that  the  Legislature  when  formulating  the 
legislation  had  never  intended  the  check-off 
from  the  wages  of  dissenting  groups  to  be 
considered  as  a  condition  de  travail.  The 
original  award  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Rand 
was  a  compromise  which  the  parties  agreed 
to  accept,  where  the  “closed  shop”  and 
“union  shop”  were  refused  and  a  “check¬ 
off”  was  granted.  The  Rand  formula,  in 
his  opinion,  can  only  bind  the  parties  by  a 
consent  which  did  not  exist  in  the  case  at 
bar.  Also,  the  check-off,  so  far  as  non¬ 
union  members  are  concerned,  could  be 
authorized  by  a  special  law,  if  such  law 
was  applicable  to  the  case  at  bar. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Justice  Taschereau 
held  that  the  check-off  was  not  a  condition 
de  travail  in  the  sense  of  law,  and  thought, 
like  the  Superior  Court  and  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  that  clause  2.01  of  the 
collective  agreement  was  ultra  vires. 

Mr.  Justice  Fauteux  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  noted  that  the  reasons  given  by 
Mr.  Justice  Pratte  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  provision 
concerning  the  check-off  was  not  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  labour  in  the  sense  of  the  legislation 
under  consideration,  and  could  not  be  an 
object  of  a  collective  agreement.  Therefore, 
it  should  be  considered  invalid. 

Le  Syndicat  Catholique  des  Employes  de 
Magasins  de  Quebec,  Inc.  v.  La  Compagnie 
Paquet  Ltee,  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
January  27,  1959,  unreported. 

Quebec  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. . . 

...  rules  Fthat  union,  being  voluntary  association, 
has  no  legal  capacity  to  sue  in  its  own  name 

On  June  23,  1958,  the  Quebec  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench  dismissed  an  appeal  from 
a  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  held, 
Chief  Justice  Galipeault  dissenting,  that  the 
Montreal  Joint  Board,  Locals  205  and  262 
of  the  International  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers’  Union,  being  only  a  voluntary 
association,  had  no  legal  capacity  to  sue 
in  its  own  name. 

Also  the  Court  held  that  the  suit  of 
the  Montreal  Joint  Board  could  not  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  persons  who 
comprised  the  Board  because  the  funds 
stolen  by  an  employee  (which  the  Board 
sought  to  recover)  had  not  been  entrusted 
personally  to  the  plaintiffs  (appellants)  by 
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the  local  unions.  Moreover,  since  the 
appellants  could  not  show  that  they  were 
bound  to  indemnify  the  locals,  no  contract 
of  deposit  could  be  set  up. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  related 
in  the  reasons  for  judgment,  were  as 
follows : 

Locals  205  and  262  of  the  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union  placed 
their  funds  with  a  voluntary  association 
called  the  Montreal  Joint  Board.  The  Board 
invested  the  funds  in  government  bonds. 
Charles  Poirier,  the  bookkeeper  for  the 
Board,  allegedly  stole  some  $14,000  of  the 
bonds. 

The  members  of  the  Montreal  Joint 
Board,  twenty-three  in  number,  acting  as 
administrators  and  trustees  of  Locals  205 
and  262,  brought  a  suit  against  Poirier, 
actually  claiming  the  sum  of  $14,193.34. 

In  support  of  this  claim,  the  plaintiffs 
alleged  that  they  administered  the  affairs 
of  these  two  locals,  having  custody  of  their 
funds  as  trustees;  they  further  stated  that 
the  defendant  had  stolen  money  and 
property  thus  held  in  their  possession. 

The  Superior  Court  dismissed  the  action 
for  several  reasons. 

The  plaintiffs  were  not  depositaries  of 
the  money  and  property  stolen,  and,  even 
if  they  were,  they  had  no  right  of  action 
against  the  defendant,  since  they  were  not 
in  this  case  bound  to  indemnify  the  local 
unions  against  the  losses  sustained  by  them; 
furthermore,  they  were  not  acting  as 
trustees  of  the  local  unions;  and,  finally, 
Locals  205  and  262,  not  being  legal  en¬ 
tities,  could  not  bring  an  action  in  their 
own  names,  nor  through  the  plaintiffs.  It 
was  from  this  judgment  that  the  appeal 
was  taken. 

Mr.  Justice  Martineau  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  noted  that  the  members  of 
the  Montreal  Joint  Board,  the  appellants 
in  the  case  at  bar,  contended  that  they 
held  the  goods  and  money  as  trustees  and 
as  such  were  therefore  legally  able  to 
recover  them  or  their  value.  His  Lordship 
rejected  this  contention  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  contract  of  trusteeship 
between  the  Board  and  the  local  unions. 
There  was  nothing  on  the  record  that  would 
indicate  that  the  unions  had  transferred 
their  assets  to  the  appellants  in  trust.  There 
were  in  this  respect  conflicting  testimonies. 
One  person  testified  that  the  appellants  held 
the  goods  in  safe-keeping,  and  another  that 
they  held  the  money  as  trustees.  But  the 
facts  referred  to  were  not  sufficiently  clear 
to  support  the  claim  of  existence  of  a  con¬ 
tract  of  trusteeship.  Consequently,  in  Mr. 
Justice  Martineau’s  opinion,  it  was  impos¬ 


sible  to  conclude  that  the  appellant  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Montreal  Joint  Board  held 
these  assets  as  trustees. 

The  appellants  alleged  that,  if  they  were 
not  trustees,  they  were  at  least  depositaries 
and  in  this  capacity  they  had  a  right  to 
bring  the  action.  Mr.  Justice  Martineau 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence  in 
this  connection  was  equally  unclear  and  a 
contract  of  deposit  could  not  be  set  up. 

Even  supposing  that  it  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  appellants  were  depositaries 
of  the  local  unions  concerned,  Mr.  Justice 
Martineau  considered  that  they  had  no 
right  to  bring  the  action.  A  depositary 
may  recover  in  certain  cases  movables 
held  by  him  as  deposit  and  stolen  from 
him  by  a  third  party.  But  he  cannot  sue 
for  the  value  of  the  stolen  movables,  as 
the  appellants  were  trying  to  do.  The 
object  of  such  an  action  would  be  to 
recover  damages  from  the  third  party  for 
the  delict  or  quasi-delict,  and  since  these 
damages  had  been  sustained  by  the  owner 
of  the  movables,  only  he  could  seek 
recovery. 

Again,  the  depositary  would  have  the 
right  to  bring  an  action  and  seek  recovery 
if  he  had  agreed  at  the  time  of  the  deposit 
to  return  the  movables  to  the  owners, 
notwithstanding  any  circumstances  which 
might  arise.  However,  the  case  at  bar 
was  not  one  of  this  sort,  despite  allegations 
by  the  appellants  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  bound  to  account  to  the  locals  for 
the  property  and  the  money.  To  succeed 
against  the  respondent,  the  appellants  would 
have  to  show  that  they  were  bound  to 
indemnify  the  unions — something  which 
they  had  neither  alleged  nor  proved. 

The  appellant  members  of  the  Board 
also  contended  that  they  were  agents  of 
Local  205  and  262  and  in  that  capacity 
they  could  bring  the  action.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  appellants  were  to  a  certain 
extent  agents  of  the  local  unions.  However, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Martineau, 
this  fact  did  not  entitle  them  to  pursue  a 
remedy  which  is  open  only  to  their  prin¬ 
cipals.  Articles  77  and  83  of  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  precluded  this  course 
of  action.  Also  significant  in  this  respect 
was  the  provision  of  Article  81  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  which  states 
that  “No  one  can  sue  in  another’s  name 
except  that  the  Crown  may  sue  through 
its  lawful  officers.” 

Mr.  Justice  Martineau  was  in  agreement 
with  the  trial  judge,  who  indicated  that 
since  the  local  unions  could  not  sue  in 
their  collective  names  since  they  possessed 
no  legal  personality  ( Society  Brand  Clothes 
Ltd.  v.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
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(1931)  S.C.R.  321,  and  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union  v.  Roth¬ 
man  (1941)  S.C.R.  388),  and  since  they 
could  not  sue  in  the  names  of  all  their 
members  owing  to  their  large  number,  they 
had  therefore  sought  to  place  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a 
restricted  number  of  persons  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  institution  of  actions  in 
these  persons’  names.  This  strategy,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  succeed  for  the  reasons 
given  above. 

Mr.  Justice  Martineau  considered  there¬ 
fore  that  the  appeal  should  be  dismissed 
with  costs. 

Mr.  Justice  Taschereau,  while  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Justice  Martineau,  was  concerned 
in  particular  with  one  reason  for  which 
the  action  was  dismissed  in  the  lower 
courts,  namely,  the  legal  incapacity  of  23 
members  of  the  Montreal  Joint  Board  to 
sue. 

In  Paragraph  1  of  their  pleadings  the 
appellants  alleged  that: 

1.  The  plaintiffs  constitute  the  Montreal  Joint 
Board  of  Locals  205  and  262  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Ladies’  Garment  Workers  Union, 
which  are  bona  fide  trade  unions  operating  in 
the  City  and  District  of  Montreal  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  as  such  the  plaintiffs 
are  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  said 
unions’  affairs,  and  are  entrusted  with,  and  act 
as  trustees  of  the  funds  of  said  unions; 

Further,  the  appellants  stated: 

Since,  therefore,  all  the  members  of  the 
said  Joint  Board  are  impleaded  as  plaintiffs, 
the  entire  group  is  before  the  Court  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  suit  are  to  be  treated  as 
if  appellants  were  a  single  person,  with  full 
capacity  to  ester  en  justice  (i.e.,  to  make  an 
appearance) . 

Mr.  Justice  Taschereau  noted  that  the 
Montreal  Joint  Board,  under  that  name, 
received  the  unions’  funds,  invested  them, 
and  retained  Poirier  as  their  bookkeeper. 
Normally  the  action  would  have  been 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  Montreal  Joint 
Board,  but  as  this  Board  is  only  a  voluntary 
association,  and  not  a  corporation,  nor  a 
society,  it  could  not  legally  appear  in  court 
(ester  en  justice).  In  order  to  overcome 
this  difficulty,  the  suit  was  instituted  in 
the  names  of  individuals,  endeavouring  to 
comprise  a  body  known  as  the  Montreal 
Joint  Board.  This  expedient  would  have 
proved  successful  if  it  could  have  been 
shown  that  the  administration  of  the  funds 
had  been  entrusted  to  them  personally  by 
the  unions.  The  evidence  showed,  however, 
that  it  was  the  Montreal  Joint  Board  which 
received  the  task,  and  the  appellants,  there¬ 
fore,  in  endeavouring  to  appeal  as  they  had, 
were  usurping  others’  rights. 

The  Court  therefore  dismissed  the  Mont¬ 
real  Joint  Board’s  appeal  with  costs.  Per¬ 
reault  et  al.  v.  Poirier  and  Dresscutters’ 


Union,  Locals  205,  262  et  al.  C.C.H.  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Law  Reporter,  193-12-58,  par. 
15,199,  p.  11,589. 

Quebec  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. . . 

..allows  local  union's  appeal  against  decision 
directing  it  to  reinstate  an  expelled  member 

On  February  21,  1958,  the  Quebec  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench  (in  appeal)  by  a  majority 
decision  allowed  a  local  union’s  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court 
directing  the  reinstatement  into  the  union’s 
membership  of  a  member  who  was  expelled 
by  a  committee  nominated  by  the  inter¬ 
national  president  of  the  union  to  act  in 
lieu  of  the  local  union. 

The  circumstances  of  the  dispute,  as 
related  in  the  reasons  for  judgment,  were 
as  follows: 

Tremblay  was  a  member  of  Lodge  St. 
Henri,  No.  606  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Carmen  of  America  ( Fraternite 
des  Wagonniers  d’Amerique).  Lodge  606  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  Kansas  City.  In  April  1947,  the  inter¬ 
national  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
suspended  Lodge  606  and  entrusted  its 
administration  to  a  “Council  of  Adminis¬ 
tration”.  The  result  was  that  the  duly- 
elected  officers  of  the  Lodge  were  divested 
of  their  various  functions. 

One  year  later,  when  the  suspension  was 
still  being  enforced,  Tremblay  was  accused 
of  having  violated  the  union’s  constitution. 
When  called  to  appear  before  a  special 
committee,  he  denied  its  powers  to  try  his 
case.  At  a  meeting  called  by  the  Council 
of  Administration  the  members  of  the 
Lodge  unanimously  disapproved  of  the 
accusations  brought  against  Tremblay,  and 
challenged  the  powers  of  the  Council  as 
well.  However,  in  spite  of  this  expression 
of  opinion  by  the  members,  the  Council 
expelled  Tremblay  from  Lodge  606  in 
May  1948. 

In  November  1948,  Tremblay  brought 
an  action  in  the  Superior  Court  against 
Lodge  606,  asking  for  the  annulment  of 
the  decision  expelling  him  and  for  his 
reinstatement  into  membership.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Lodge  606,  suspended  by  the 
international  president  in  April  1947,  was 
reinstated  in  its  functions  by  the  decision 
of  the  international  convention  of  the 
union  held  in  1949. 

In  September  1955,  Mr.  Justice  Bertrand 
of  the  Superior  Court  accepted  Tremblay’s 
action  against  Lodge  606  and  ordered  him 
reinstated  into  the  union’s  membership. 

Lodge  606  appealed  this  decision.  In 
February  1958,  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  by  a  majority  decision,  allowed  the 
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appeal  and  rejected  Tremblay’s  action  for 
the  following  reasons. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  there  was 
no  bond  of  causality  between  the  parties 
in  the  case  at  bar.  At  the  time  when 
Tremblay  was  expelled,  Lodge  606,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  union’s  constitution,  was  deprived 
of  its  authority  and,  if  it  was  not  divested 
of  its  legal  personality,  at  least  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  jurisdiction  and  powers  had 
been  withdrawn.  The  “Council  of  Adminis¬ 
tration”  which  expelled  the  plaintiff  was 
neither  an  organ  created  by  Lodge  606, 
nor  did  it  represent  Lodge  606  as  its  agent 
or  mandatory;  the  Council  was  an  appointee 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kansas  City  to  act 
in  lieu  of  Lodge  606.  In  order  to  bind 
Lodge  606,  the  plaintiff  would  have  to 
establish  that  his  expulsion  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  act  of  Lodge  606,  resulting  from  an 
abuse  of  its  jurisdiction.  However,  Lodge 
606  never  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the 
plaintiff — on  the  contrary,  it  made  common 
cause  with  the  plaintiff  to  counteract  all 
the  efforts  for  the  expulsion  made  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  the  appointed  Council 
of  Administration.  A  restraining  order 
could  be  issued  only  against  someone  who 
was  in  a  position  to  comply  with  it,  there¬ 
fore,  a  plea  for  an  order  to  force  Lodge 
606  to  reinstate  the  plaintiff  in  his  rights 
of  union  membership  could  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Justice  Rinfret  in  his  reasons  for 
judgment  noted  that,  in  order  to  link  Lodge 
606  with  the  events  of  May  1948  (Trem¬ 
blay’s  expulsion  from  the  union),  one 
would  have  to  accept  that  the  Council  of 
Administration  named  by  the  international 
president  had  the  power  to  bind  by  its  acts 
the  local,  Lodge  606.  However,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  himself  contended  that  the  activities 
of  the  international  president,  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Administration  and  of  the  committee 
of  investigation  were  illegal,  contrary  to 
the  union’s  constitution,  conducted  without 
authority,  and  consequently  null  and  with¬ 
out  effect;  therefore,  the  plaintiff  himself 


took  the  position  that  he  was  not  expelled 
by  the  members  of  Lodge  606. 

The  submissions  made  by  the  plaintiff 
alleging  illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
international  president  and  the  Council  of 
Administration,  the  disregard  for  the  pro¬ 
cedures  provided  by  the  union’s  constitution 
as  to  the  conduct  of  an  investigation,  the 
pronouncement  of  the  decision  and  its 
execution,  would  point  rather  to  the  liability 
of  the  international  president,  the  Council 
of  Administration  and  the  committee  of 
investigation,  but  not  of  Lodge  606. 

However,  the  action  had  not  been 
launched  against  those  persons  but  against 
Lodge  606,  which  was  not  linked  in  any 
way  with  Tremblay’s  expulsion  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  be  held  responsible. 

Mr.  Justice  Martineau  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  held  that  Tremblay  had  the  right 
to  bring  the  action  against  Lodge  606  in 
order  to  obtain  a  declaration  that  his 
expulsion  was  illegal  and  without  effect, 
and  that  he  was  a  rightful  member  of 
Lodge  606  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
attached  to  that  status. 

The  suspension  of  Lodge  606  was  rela¬ 
tive  and  partial,  and  did  not  divest  it  either 
of  its  existence  or  of  its  total  capacity, 
particularly  when  legal  capacity  to  sue  and 
be  sued  was  concerned.  This  had  been 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Lodge  606  con¬ 
tested  the  action  and  even  appealed  the 
judgment  rendered  against  it. 

In  its  defence,  Lodge  606  recognized 
that  the  Council  which  expelled  the  plain¬ 
tiff  had  the  exclusive  power  to  act  in  the 
Lodge’s  name  and  on  its  behalf;  even  if 
the  Council  taking  the  decision  in  question 
did  not  act  for  Lodge  606,  the  Lodge 
accepted  this  decision,  and  made  it  its 
own  decision  by  the  refusal  to  recognize 
the  plaintiff’s  right  and  by  contesting  the 
action. 

Fraternite  des  Wagonniers  d’Amerique, 
Loge  St.  Henri  No.  606  v.  Tremblay, 
(1958)  B.R.  No.  9,  p.  709. 


Recent  Regulations  under  Provincial  Legislation 

Alberta  sets  overtime  rates  for  cooks  in  work  camps,  employees  in  logging  and 
sawmills;  issues  first  rules  for  apprentices  in  refrigeration  mechanic  trade 


In  Alberta,  an  order  of  the  Board  of 
Industrial  Relations  requires  cooks  in  work 
camps  to  be  paid  at  overtime  rates  after 
10  hours  in  a  day  or  208  hours  in  a  month. 
Another  order  establishes  somewhat  similar 
conditions  for  the  logging  and  sawmill 
industry  during  the  winter  season. 


Regulations  under  the  Tradesmen’s 
Qualification  Act  for  the  trade  of  internal 
combustion  engine  mechanic  were  revised, 
and  the  first  trade  rules  for  apprentices  in 
the  refrigeration  mechanic  trade  were 
issued. 
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Regulations  under  the  Manitoba  Power 
Commission  Act  adopt,  with  some  changes, 
the  latest  (seventh)  edition  of  Part  I  of 
the  Canadian  Electrical  Code. 

Alberta  Apprenticeship  Act 

Regulations  under  the  Alberta  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Act  respecting  the  trade  of  a 
refrigerator  mechanic  were  gazetted  on 
January  15  as  Alta.  Reg.  378/58.  The 
trade  had  been  declared  an  apprenticeable 
trade  in  1951  but  no  trade  rules  had  been 
issued  by  the  Provincial  Apprenticeship 
Board  until  the  publication  of  these  regula¬ 
tions. 

In  line  with  the  usual  practice,  the  regula¬ 
tions  lay  down  requirements  with  respect 
to  eligibility,  term  of  apprenticeship,  quotas, 
courses  of  study,  certificates  of  progress, 
hours  and  minimum  wages,  many  of  which 
are  similar  to  provisions  in  other  appren¬ 
ticeship  rules. 

To  be  eligible  for  apprenticeship  in  the 
trade  of  a  refrigeration  mechanic,  an  appli¬ 
cant  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and 
have  completed  Grade  9  or  its  equivalent. 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  the  same 
as  in  the  majority  of  the  designated  trades, 
four  years,  including  the  three-month  pro¬ 
bationary  period,  with  the  customary  allow¬ 
ance  for  vocational  or  technical  training 
or  previous  experience  in  the  trade. 

The  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen 
is  one  to  one,  with  the  usual  exemption 
for  an  apprentice  who  is  transferred  tem¬ 
porarily  to  learn  a  branch  of  the  trade  not 
carried  on  by  his  employer. 

The  provisions  requiring  apprentices  to 
attend  the  prescribed  educational  classes 
and  employers  to  give  the  necessary  prac¬ 
tical  training  are  the  same  as  in  other 
apprenticeship  regulations. 

Also  similar  is  the  provision  which 
states  that  an  apprentice  refrigeration 
mechanic  must  pass  the  prescribed  trade 
tests  and  examinations  and  receive  a  satis¬ 
factory  report  from  his  employer  and 
the  trade  school  before  he  may  be  granted 
an  annual  certificate  of  progress  or  a  final 
certificate  of  qualification  as  a  journeyman. 

While  hours  are  the  same  as  for  a 
journeyman,  minimum  wages  are  specified 
percentages  of  the  prevailing  journeyman’s 
rate.  During  the  first  six  months  the  rate 
is  50  per  cent,  increasing  by  5  per  cent 
every  six  months  until  the  eighth  six- 
month  period,  when  the  minimum  wage 
payable  is  85  per  cent  of  the  journeyman’s 
rate. 

Wage  increases  are  automatic,  the  only 
exception  being  where  an  apprentice  has 
failed  to  qualify  for  an  annual  certificate 


of  progress,  in  which  case  the  employer, 
with  tne  Board’s  approval,  may  withhold 
further  increases  until  the  apprentice  ob¬ 
tain  the  required  certificate. 

Alberta  Labour  Act 

Two  orders  of  the  Alberta  Board  of 
Industrial  Relations  revising  the  special 
minimum  wage  order  for  cooks  in  work 
camps  and  re-instating  a  seasonal  exemp¬ 
tion  previously  granted  to  the  sawmill 
industry  were  gazetted  on  December  31. 

Work  Camps 

The  revised  order  for  cooks,  night 
watchmen,  etc.,  in  work  camps  (Alta. 
Reg.  358/58)  sets  the  same  minimum 
wage  (65  cents  an  hour)  for  these  em¬ 
ployees  as  the  order  issued  last  February 
(L.G.,  May  1958,  p.  513)  but  changes  the 
provisions  respecting  hours  and  overtime, 
effective  January  15. 

Instead  of  exempting  cooks  in  work 
camps  from  the  statutory  eight  hours  a 
day  and  48  hours  a  week  but  placing  no 
limits  on  working  hours,  the  new  order 
permits  these  employees  to  work  up  to 
10  hours  in  a  day  and  208  hours  in  a 
calendar  month  at  straight-time  rates.  For 
all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  10  in  a 
day  or  208  in  a  month,  whichever  is 
greater,  time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate 
must  be  paid.  Previously,  overtime  was 
payable  only  for  Sunday  work  where  an 
employee  had  not  received  24  consecutive 
hours  of  rest  during  the  preceding  six 
days. 

Another  new  provision  states  that  any 
Board  authorizations  to  work  for  less  than 
the  prescribed  minimum  will  be  revoked, 
effective  April  1,  1959.  After  that  date 
cooks  covered  by  any  such  agreements 
must  be  paid  at  least  65  cents  an  hour. 

Logging  and  Sawmill  Industry 

The  second  order  (Alta.  Reg.  359/58) 
provides  that  persons  employed  in  the 
logging  and  sawmill  industry  in  rural 
areas  more  than  10  miles  from  any  city  or 
in  places  with  a  population  of  less  than 
1,000  may  work  up  to  nine  hours  in  a 
day  and  208  hours  in  a  month  for  the 
period  from  December  1  each  year  to 
March  31  of  the  following  year. 

The  order  further  provides  that  time 
and  one-half  the  regular  rate  must  be  paid 
for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  nine 
in  a  day  or  208  in  a  month,  whichever 
is  greater. 

A  somewhat  similar  order  applicable  to 
sawmills  and  planing  mills  in  rural  areas 
was  rescinded  last  March.  It  permitted 
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employees  to  work  up  to  10  hours  in  a 
day  and  208  hours  in  a  month  during  the 
winter  season  and  required  a  premium 
rate  to  be  paid  after  nine  hours  in  a 
day  and  208  hours  in  a  month. 

Alberta  Tradesmen's  Qualification  Ad 

The  regulations  under  the  Alberta 
Tradesmen's  Qualification  Act  governing 
the  trade  of  internal  combustion  engine 
mechanic  were  recently  revised  by  Alberta 
Regulation  355/58,  gazetted  on  December 
31,  1958. 

The  revised  regulations  have  a  somewhat 
wider  coverage  than  previously,  applying  to 
all  mechanics  engaged  in  the  repair,  fitting 
and  construction  of  internal  combustion 
engines,  tractors  and  other  mobile  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  agriculture  and  industry. 
As  now  defined,  the  trade  is  the  same  as 
that  of  “heavy  duty  mechanic”  which  was 
designated  under  the  Apprenticeship  Act 
in  June  1958  (L.G.  1958,  pp.  1033  and 
1410).  Previously,  the  term  “internal 
combustion  engine  mechanic”  meant  a 
mechanic  working  on  stationary  internal 
combustion  engines,  tractors  used  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  crawler  tractors. 

The  regulations  provide,  as  before,  for 
certificates  of  proficiency  and  for  tem¬ 
porary  certificates  of  proficiency.  The 
latter  are  issued,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department,  to  persons  pending  an  exam¬ 
ination  or,  upon  failure  in  an  examination, 
pending  a  further  examination,  provided 
the  candidate  has  attained  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  required  pass  mark.  The 
provision  for  apprentice  certificates  has 
been  dropped  since  these  certificates  will 
now  be  issued  under  the  Apprenticeship 
Act  and  Regulations.  A  candidate  who 
fails  to  qualify  for  a  certificate  may  be 
given  an  appropriate  standing  as  an 
apprentice,  and  may  then  register  as  an 
apprentice  and  complete  his  training. 

As  before,  an  applicant  for  a  certificate 
of  proficiency  as  an  internal  combustion 
engine  mechanic  is  required  to  have  at 
least  four  years  experience  in  the  trade 
and  to  pass  the  prescribed  examinations. 
In  line  with  the  change  respecting  appren¬ 
tice  certificates,  the  regulations  provide 
that  examinations  for  certificates  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  will  now  be  based  on  the  course 
of  studies  set  out  in  the  regulations  under 
the  Apprenticeship  Act. 

As  before,  the  Department  has  discre¬ 
tion  to  issue  either  a  certificate  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  or  a  temporary  certificate  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  without  examination  to  a  person 
holding  a  valid  certificate  from  another 
province  or  other  approved  licensing 


authority.  The  Minister  may  also  grant 
a  certificate  for  a  limited  time  or  specified 
date. 

Other  provisions  of  the  regulations  are 
unchanged. 

Manitoba  Power  Commission  Act 

The  Manitoba  Power  Commission  recently 
revised  its  regulations  respecting  standards 
for  electric  wiring  and  equipment.  The 
new  regulations  were  gazetted  on  January 
17  as  Man.  Reg.  9/59.  As  before,  the 
regulations  apply  in  any  area  served  by 
the  Commission  or  where  a  power  project 
is  under  construction. 

Instead  of  the  sixth  edition,  the  standards 
to  be  followed  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
struction,  installation,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  wiring  and  equipment  are  those 
set  out  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Electrical  Code,  Part  I,  except  where 
they  conflict  with  these  regulations.  The 
regulations  set  out  certain  variations,  modi¬ 
fications  and  amendments  to  the  standards 
set  by  the  Code. 

Among  the  modifications  are  special 
requirements  for  hazardous  locations  such 
as  paint  spray  rooms  and  booths,  country 
bulk  oil  storage  stations  and  country  line 
grain  elevators. 

One  such  provision  states  that  installa¬ 
tions  in  spray  rooms  and  booths  must 
conform  with  special  Class  I  requirements. 
However,  if  such  places  are  provided  with 
positive  mechanical  ventilation  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  flammable  con¬ 
centrations  of  vapours,  vapour-proof  fit¬ 
tings  and  fixtures,  and  non-portable,  totally 
enclosed  motors,  may  be  installed.  Motors 
may  not  be  located  in  ventilating  ducts  or 
openings. 

In  country  bulk  oil  storage  stations, 
service  equipment  must  be  installed  in  an 
approved  weatherproof  metal  cabinet 
located  on  the  exterior  of  the  warehouse, 
pumphouse  or  office.  Special  wiring 
methods  are  also  required. 

In  addition  to  laying  down  requirements 
with  respect  to  wiring  methods  and  the 
location  of  equipment  in  country  line 
grain  elevators,  the  regulations  stipulate 
that  motors  used  in  such  places  must  be 
of  the  totally  enclosed  fan-ventilated 
type.  Supplementary  safety  provisions  are 
also  set  out  for  fire  alarm  systems  required 
under  provincial  or  municipal  law  (ex¬ 
cluding  the  City  of  Winnipeg). 

Electricians  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  will  continue  to  be 
licensed  by  the  Electricians’  Licence  Board, 
a  six-member  board  set  up  under  the 
Electricians’  Licence  Act.  Regulations 
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under  this  Act  issued  in  1957  (L.G.  1957, 
p.  1091)  provide  for  three  types  of  licen¬ 
ces,  journeymen’s,  limited,  and  special,  as 
well  as  for  permits  authorizing  house¬ 
holders  to  do  work  on  their  own  premises. 

Quebec  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Establishments  Act 

Amendments  to  the  special  regulations 
under  the  Quebec  Industrial  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Establishments  Act  for  the  protection 
of  employees  working  in  construction  yards 
and  trenches  (L.G.  1956,  p.  1293)  were 
authorized  by  O.C.  1211,  Part  “F”,  gazetted 
on  December  20,  1958. 

The  amendments  provide  that  during 
the  construction  of  structural  steel  build¬ 
ings  a  temporary  floor  must  be  erected  one 
floor  under  the  one  on  which  men  are 
working.  Previously,  a  temporary  floor 
was  required  at  least  every  second  floor. 
As  before,  an  inspector  may  order  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  all  or  part  of  a 


building  under  construction  if  a  temporary 
floor  is  not  provided  as  required  but  it 
is  now  provided  that  before  giving  such 
an  order  the  inspector  must  obtain  the 
authorization  of  the  Chief  Inspector  or 
the  Assistant  Chief  Inspector. 

The  regulations  stipulate  that  the  above 
requirements  do  not  apply  where  metal 
floors  are  laid  at  the  time  of  the  erection 
of  the  building. 

Quebec  Pressure  Vessels  Act 

The  special  regulations  under  the  Quebec 
Pressure  Vessels  Act  relating  to  refrigera¬ 
tion  systems  were  amended  by  O.C.  70-1, 
which  was  gazetted  on  February  7. 

The  amendments,  which  are  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  nature,  were  necessary  because  of 
the  use  of  new  gases  as  refrigerants. 

Two  new  gases  were  added  to  the 
Group  I  classification  of  refrigerants,  with 
corresponding  changes  in  the  table  setting 
out  the  maximum  permissible  quantities 
of  Group  I  refrigerants  for  direct  systems. 


Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1 

( Continued  From  Page  285) 


The  company  pointed  out  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees 
and  Other  Transport  Workers  had  no  mem¬ 
ber  status  on  the  Board  of  Adjustment  and 
was  not  represented  at  the  hearing. 

Therefore,  the  company  said,  any  unfav¬ 
ourable  decision  rendered  by  the  Board 
to  which  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers  was  not  a  party  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  it  to  implement. 

The  company  urged  the  Board  to  dismiss 
the  case. 

The  Board  noted  in  its  statement  that 
at  one  time  the  staff  at  the  station  consisted 
of  employees  represented  by  the  Clerks’ 
organization;  that  in  a  staff  rearrangement 
the  Telegraphers  took  over  a  portion  of  the 
work  performed  by  the  Clerks  and,  as  a 
result,  the  Clerks’  organization  was  adver¬ 
sely  affected;  and  that  now,  because  of 
changed  conditions,  the  work  remaining  at 


the  station  does  not  include  any  work  that 
cannot  be  done  by  clerical  staff. 

When  this  situation  arose,  the  Board 
continued,  the  company  abolished  the  tele¬ 
graphers’  positions,  transferring  some  work 
performed  by  telegraphers  to  clerks.  The 
Telegraphers  had  protested  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  describing  it  as  one-sided  and  arbi¬ 
trary. 

The  company,  the  Board  found,  had 
acted  in  good  faith,  believing  it  had  restored 
a  previously  existing  situation.  However, 
the  company  “might  reasonably  have  con¬ 
ferred”  with  the  organization  representing 
the  employees  performing  the  work  bfeore 
action  was  taken,  the  Board  said,  and  it 
recommended  strongly  that  this  policy  be 
followed  should  a  similar  circumstance 
arise. 

The  contention  of  the  employees,  under 
the  particular  situation  at  the  station,  was 
not  sustained. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  benefit  in  December  numbered  475,155,  sharply 
higher  than  in  November  but  slightly  lower  than  in  December  1957,  statistics* 
show.  Number  of  claimants  also  higher  than  month  earlier,  lower  than  year  ago 


The  number  of  initial  and  renewal  claims! 
for  unemployment  insurance  benefit  in 
December  was  475,155,  which  was  93  per 
cent  above  the  November  figure  of  246,568 
but  about  5  per  cent  less  than  the  499,213 
claims  filed  in  December  1957. 

Initial  claims,  i.e.,  claims  on  behalf 
of  persons  who  have  no  benefit  rights, 
amounted  to  almost  three  quarters  of  the 
December  total.  The  353,571  initial  claims 
filed  during  December  were  more  than 
twice  the  164,223  received  in  November. 
Renewal  claims  were  up  from  82,345  in 
November  to  121,584  in  December,  an 
increase  of  48  per  cent. 

Claimants!  for  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  at  714,954  on  December  31  were 
slightly  below  the  total  of  744,248  on  the 
same  date  last  year.  Males  were  down 
by  about  40,000  but  females  increased  by 
10,000.  These  figures  include  seasonal 
benefit  claimants  numbering  126,923  this 
year  and  88,892  one  year  ago.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  28  claimants  totalled  419,233,  of  whom 
4,500  were  identified  as  seasonal  benefit 
claimants. 

Claimants  who  established  the  right  to 
seasonal  benefit  by  virtue  of  taking  into 
account  fishing  contributions  numbered 
16,911  on  December  31,  as  against  8,203 
on  the  same  date  last  year. 

Seasonal  benefit  claimants  comprise  a 
slightly  higher  proportion  of  males  than  do 
regular  claimants,  the  proportions  being 
80.5  and  78.8  per  cent,  respectively.  This 

*See  Tables  E-l  to  CE-4  at  back  of  this  issue. 

tThe  initial  claims  total  includes  claims  computed 
under  the  seasonal  benefit  provisions,  as  all  initial 
claims  are  computed  first  for  regular  benefit,  and  the 
renewal  claims  total  includes  claims  from  seasonal 
benefit  claimants. 

tA  claimant’s  unemployment  register  is  placed  in 
the  "live  file”  at  the  local  office  as  soon  as  the 
claim  is  forwarded  for  computation.  As  a  result, 
the  count  of  claimants  at  any  given  time  inevitably 
includes  some  whose  claims  are  in  process.  During 
the  seasonal  benefit  period,  such  cases  are  deemed  to 
be  "regular”  until  the  results  of  the  computation 
indicate  otherwise. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
factors  other  than  numbers  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  industries, 
increase  in  area  population,  influence  of 
weather  conditions,  and  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 


is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  fishing  claimants, 
99  per  cent  of  whom  are  males. 

Of  the  431,242  decisions  handed  down 
on  initial  and  renewal  claims  during 
December,  369,165,  or  86  per  cent,  granted 
entitlement  to  benefit.  This  ratio  is  vir¬ 
tually  unchanged  from  last  year,  but  is  10 
percentage  points  above  the  November 
entitlement  ratio.  That  this  is  mainly  due 
to  the  operation  of  the  seasonal  benefit 
provisions  is  confirmed  by  the  sharp 
increase  in  the  qualifying  ratio  on  initial 
claims,  from  64  per  cent  in  November  to 
82  per  cent  in  December.  The  qualifying 
ratio  on  removal  claims  for  these  two 
periods  was  95  and  96  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  failure  rate  on  initial  claims  pro¬ 
cessed  during  December  this  year  was  15 
per  cent,  down  sharply  from  30  per  cent 
for  November  but  virtually  unchanged  from 
December  1957.  The  sharp  decline  from 
November  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
seasonal  benefit  provisions  whereby  the 
contribution  requirements  are  reduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  December  1  to  May  15. 
The  failure  rate  quoted  here  refers  to 
decisions  handed  down  on  initial  claims 
only  and  does  not  take  into  account  deci¬ 
sions  on  revised  claims.  Cases  occur  where 
further  contributions,  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  original  computation,  are  sub¬ 
sequently  discovered.  If  the  recomputation 
results  in  establishment  of  a  benefit  period, 
the  claim  then  becomes  a  revised  claim. 
Such  cases  of  subsequent  establishments 
would  tend  to  reduce  somewhat  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  failing  to  qualify  and  like¬ 
wise  the  final  failure  rate. 
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The  average  weekly  number  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  was  estimated  at  371,100  for 
December,  262,500  for  November  and 
369,000  for  December  one  year  ago. 

Benefit  payments  increased  rather  sharply 
(by  59  per  cent)  during  December,  when 
they  amounted  to  $33,500,000  compared 
with  $21,000,000  during  November,  but 
were  only  5  per  cent  higher  than  the  $32,- 
000,000  paid  out  in  December  last  year. 

The  average  weekly  payment  was  $21.53 
for  December,  $21.19  for  November  and 
$21.63  for  December  1957. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
for  December  show  that  insurance  books  or 
contribution  cards  have  been  issued  to 
4,687,444  employees  who  had  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund  since  April  1,  1958. 

At  December  31  employers  registered 
numbered  314,300,  an  increase  of  1,667 
since  November  30. 


Enforcement  Statistics 

During  December  1958,  investigations 
conducted  by  enforcement  officers  across 
Canada  numbered  5,258.  Of  these,  3,545 
were  spot  checks  of  postal  and  counter 
claims  to  verify  the  fulfilment  of  statutory 
conditions,  and  86  were  miscellaneous 
investigations.  The  remaining  1,627  were 
investigations  in  connection  with  claimants 
suspected  of  making  false  statements  to 
obtain  benefit. 

Prosecutions  were  begun  in  109  cases,  38 
against  employers  and  71  against  claimants.* 
Punitive  disqualifications  as  a  result  of 
claimants  making  false  statements  or  mis¬ 
representations  numbered  1,042*. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  received  in  December  totalled 
$17,013,284.32  compared  with  $19,045,- 
678.09  in  November  and  $21,936,826.43  in 
December  1957.  Benefits  paid  in  December 
totalled  $33,530,160.00  compared  with  $21,- 
099,485.80  in  November  and  $31,907,823.27 
in  December  1957.  The  balance  in  the  fund 
on  December  31  was  $625,363,366.21;  on 
November  30  it  was  $641,880,241.89  and 
on  December  31,  1957,  $877,470,144.39. 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB- 1606,  December  29,  1958 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  appeal 
in  respect  of  the  claimant,  who  filed  an 
application  for  benefit  on  March  4,  1958, 
has  been  lodged  by  the  interested  union  as 
a  test  case  affecting  approximately  20 
other  claimants.  He  had  worked  as  a 
labourer  for  Peterson  Electrical  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
from  May  1955  and,  upon  reporting  for 
work  on  March  3,  1958,  he  and  these  other 
claimants  lost  their  employment  in  the 
following  circumstances : 

According  to  the  submissions,  the  three 
collective  bargaining  agreements  between 
the  Peterson  Electrical  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  Limited,  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Company  Limited  and  Hume  and  Rumble 
Limited  and  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  Locals  213  and  230, 
which  terminated  on  July  31,  1957,  were 
basically  the  same.  These  agreements  speci¬ 
fied  the  classification  of  workers  covered 
thereby  and  labourers  were  included. 

Negotiations  between  the  three  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  union  began  in  June  1957 
for  new  agreements.  The  union’s  demands 
consisted  of  an  increase  in  the  wage  rates, 


extended  holidays  with  pay,  certain  changes 
in  working  conditions  (such  as  double  time, 
vacation  overtime  and  inclement  weather 
adjustments)  and  certain  fringe  benefits. 
No  settlement  having  been  reached,  the  dis¬ 
pute  was  referred  to  a  provincial  concilia¬ 
tion  officer  and  subsequently  to  a  provincial 
conciliation  board.  The  union  refused  to 
accept  the  conciliation  board’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  a  supervised  strike  vote  was  called 
by  the  union.  The  vote  resulted  in  favour 
of  strike  action  and  at  8.00  a.m.  on  March 
3,  1958,  the  union  called  a  strike  and 
picketed  the  employers’  premises. 

The  strike  affected  all  outside  electrical 
construction  of  the  employers  involved  on 
the  British  Columbia  mainland  and  on 
Vancouver  Island.  Approximately  1,200 
outside  electrical  workers,  employed  by  the 
three  struck  employers,  went  on  strike, 
causing  a  complete  stoppage  of  all  outside 
construction  work.  The  inside  electrical 
workers  crossed  the  picket  lines  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  their  employment. 

On  the  evidence  before  him,  the  insurance 
officer  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  claimant 

*These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  during  this  period. 
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had  lost  his  employment  by  reason  of  a 
stoppage  of  work  due  to  a  labour  dispute 
at  the  premises  at  which  he  was  employed 
and,  therefore,  disqualified  him  from  receipt 
of  benefit  for  the  duration  of  the  said 
stoppage  (section  63  of  the  Act).  The 
claimant  appealed  to  a  board  of  referees. 

The  Board  of  referees  heard  the  case  in 
Vancouver  on  May  22,  1958.  The  claimant 
was  not  present  at  the  hearing,  although 
five  other  appellants  attended  in  addition 
to  the  union’s  legal  adviser,  its  business 
agent  and  the  regional  claims  officer  of  the 
Commission.  According  to  the  transcript 
of  the  evidence  taken  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing,  the  union’s  legal  adviser  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  there  was  “no 
question  of  labourers  refusing  to  cross  the 
picket  line.  On  the  morning  of  the  strike 
the  labourers  reported  for  work;  they  asked 
for  work;  were  ready,  willing  and  capable 
for  work.  It  was  the  company  that  laid 
them  off.”  In  that  connection,  the  record 
shows  that  the  employer  was  requested  by 
telephone  to  explain  the  reason  given  for 
separation  and  stated  that  since  the 
labourers  could  not  continue  digging  post 
holes  for  the  power  line  under  construction, 
he  considered  they  were  laid  off  because  of 
lack  of  work. 

According  to  the  transcript  of  the  evid¬ 
ence  also,  it  was  argued  at  the  hearing  by 
the  union’s  legal  adviser  that  a  wartime 
order  still  in  force  (P.C.  1003)  specifically 
excepted  labourers  from  the  bargaining  unit 
set  up  for  the  other  workers  of  Peterson 
Electrical  Construction  Company  Limited 
(but  not  the  labourers  employed  by  the 
other  two  companies  involved),  although 
the  labourers  of  the  Peterson  Electrical  Con¬ 
struction  Company  Limited  were  covered 
in  both  the  old  and  the  new  bargaining 
agreements  (this  having  been  done  by 
“private  arrangements”  between  this  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  union  ‘for  convenience  to 
the  parties”). 

The  board,  by  a  unanimous  decision,  dis¬ 
allowed  the  appeal.  In  so  doing,  the  board 
stated  they  were  informed  that  labourers 
who  were  members  of  the  union  had,  by 
constitution,  no  voice  in  bargaining;  that 
labourer-members  were  not  entitled  to 
strike  pay,  nor  were  they  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  paid  picketers.  The  board 
felt,  however,  that  notwithstanding  all  this, 
as  dues-paying  members,  they  were  bound 
by  their  officers’  decisions.  The  board 
observed  also  that  the  labourer-members 
were  eligible  for  pensions  and  that  they 
received  an  increase  in  pay  by  decision 
of  the  Judge  arbitrating  the  dispute. 


The  submissions  further  reveal  that  there 
was  a  full  resumption  of  work  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  premises  on  March  28,  1958,  that 
the  disqualification  was  terminated  on 
March  27,  1958,  and  that  pending  final 
settlement  of  the  wage  question  by  arbitra¬ 
tion,  the  labourers  received  an  interim 
increase  of  8  cents  an  hour  from  $1.76  to 
$1.84,  and  a  final  further  increase  of  5  cents 
effective  August  1,  1958. 

The  interested  union  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  on  July  7,  1958,  and  merely  stated 
that  the  claimant  was  not  participating  in 
or  financing  or  directly  interested  in  the 
labour  dispute  that  caused  the  stoppage  of 
work. 

As  the  information  contained  in  the 
records  was  not  entirely  clear,  the  Umpire 
requested  that  a  more  complete  summary 
of  the  facts  be  prepared  by  an  officer  of 
the  Commission  and  that  a  copy  of  such 
summary  be  sent  to  the  interested  union 
with  a  covering  letter  to  the  effect  that  if 
it  had  any  comments  to  make  regarding 
the  correctness  of  the  information  contained 
therein,  such  be  included  in  a  statement  of 
observations  and  representations  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Umpire  within  ten  days  of 
the  date  of  the  Commission’s  letter.  A  copy 
of  the  summary  was  sent  to  the  union  by 
the  Commission  on  November  26,  1958. 
As  the  union  made  no  reply,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  it  had  no  comments  to  make 
regarding  the  correctness  of  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  “Lack  of 
work”  was  put  forward  by  the  employer 
as  the  reason  for  “laying  off”  the  claimant 
and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  present 
appeal.  Actually,  the  claimants’  loss  of 
employment  cannot  properly  come  under 
that  heading  as  the  records  reveal  that  but 
for  the  stoppage  of  work  due  to  the  labour 
dispute  then  in  progress  at  the  premises 
at  which  the  claimants  were  employed, 
work  could  have  been  performed  by  them 
on  March  3,  1958,  and  thereafter.  That 
work  in  the  nature  of  digging  post  holes 
was  not  lacking  on  the  above-mentioned 
date  is  borne  out  by  the  union’s  legal 
adviser,  who  observed  at  the  hearing  before 
the  board  of  referees  that  it  was  not 
absolutely  essential  that  the  labourers  be 
laid  off  at  the  commencement  of  the  strike 
and  that  it  would  not  have  adversely 
affected  the  employer’s  operations  if  the 
said  labourers  had  continued  with  their 
work. 

The  claimants’  “layoff,”  therefore,  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  an  incident  which 
would  not  have  occurred  but  for  the  dis¬ 
pute,  and  the  alleged  lack  of  work  must 
consequently  be  considered  to  be  part  and 
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parcel  of  the  stoppage  of  work  attributable 
to  the  labour  dispute.  Therefore,  the  point 
at  issue  reduces  itself  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  claimants’  loss  of  employment 
warranted  a  disqualification  under  sub¬ 
section  (1)  of  section  63  of  the  Act  because 
they  had  failed  to  fulfil  any  one  of  the 
six  relieving  conditions  laid  down  in  sub¬ 
section  (2)  of  that  section.  In  this  latter 
respect,  section  63  (2)  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

(2)  An  insured  person  is  not  disqualified 
under  this  section  if  he  proves  that 

(a)  he  is  not .  .  .  directly  interested  in  the 
labour  dispute  that  caused  the  stoppage 
of  work,  and 

(b)  he  does  not  belong  to  a  grade  or  class 
of  workers  that,  immediately  before  the 
commencement  of  the  stoppage,  included 
members  who  were  employed  at  the 
premises  at  which  the  stoppage  is  taking 
place  and  are  .  . .  directly  interested  in 
the  dispute. 

In  order  to  bring  themselves  within  the 
provisions  of  (a)  and  (b)  in  the  present 
case,  the  claimants  had  to  show,  inter  alia, 
that  their  “terms  or  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment”  (  to  use  the  exact  words  of  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  labour  dispute  given  in  section 
2  (j)  of  the  Act)  were  not  points  at  issue 
between  the  parties  to  the  labour  dispute. 

The  evidence  before  me  shows,  first  of 
all,  that  the  wartime  order  which  allegedly 
removed  labourers  of  the  claimants’  grade 
from  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the 
other  employees  who  were  members  of  the 
bargaining  unit  herein  concerned  was  in 
fact,  if  perhaps  not  in  law,  wiped  out  and 
superseded  by  “private  arrangements”  which 
had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  status  quo 
ante,  thus  making  them  once  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  to  which  they  previously 
belonged.  The  evidence  shows  also  that 
the  points  at  issue  in  the  dispute  between 
the  parties  were:  an  increase  in  the  wage 
rates,  extended  holidays  with  pay,  certain 
changes  in  working  conditions  and  certain 
fringe  benefits.  Accordingly  it  appears 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
“terms  or  conditions  of  employment”  of  all 
the  employees  who  were  covered  as  ex¬ 
plained  above  by  the  proposed  bargaining 
agreement  stood  to  be  affected  as  a  class 
by  the  settlement  of  the  labour  dispute.  In 
the  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  must,  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  claimants  involved  in 
this  appeal  were  directly  interested  in  the 
labour  dispute  that  caused  the  stoppage 
of  work  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  their 
employment  on  March  3,  1958,  and  that, 
as  they  have  failed  to  discharge  the  onus 
of  proving  the  contrary,  the  disqualification 
imposed  under  section  63  (1)  of  the  Act 
must  be  upheld. 


The  fact  that  in  this  instance  the 
labourers  happened  to  gain  by  the  settle¬ 
ment  is  not  a  vital  factor,  though  it  serves 
to  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  claimants’ 
direct  interest  in  the  labour  dispute. 

Since  it  is  established  that  the  claimants 
were  directly  interested  in  the  labour  dis¬ 
pute,  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether 
they  have  proven  that  they  did  not,  per¬ 
sonally  or  as  members  of  a  grade  or  class, 
finance  the  dispute  nor  participated  therein. 
Accordingly,  whether  the  claimants  had  a 
voice  or  a  vote  in  the  decision  to  call  a 
strike  or  had  not  refused  to  cross  the  picket 
line  or  had  not  received  strike  pay  becomes 
completely  immaterial. 

The  union’s  appeal  is  disallowed. 

Decision  CUB-1609,  December  31,  1958 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim¬ 
ants  interested  in  this  appeal,  who  are 
reported  to  have  had  an  established  pattern 
of  part-time  employment  as  shipping  clerks, 
truck  drivers  and  driver’s  helpers,  were 
temporary  employees  of  the  Ottawa  branch 
of  the  Brewers  Warehousing  Company 
Limited  and  are  said  to  have  lost  their 
employment  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances: 

The  collective  bargaining  agreement 
between  the  Brewers  Warehousing  Com¬ 
pany  Limited  and  the  International  Union 
of  the  United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft 
Drink  and  Distillery  Workers  of  America 
expired  on  March  31,  1958.  In  the  said 
agreement,  the  employer  recognized  “the 
Union  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  bargaining 
agent  for  all  its  employees,  within  the 
recognized  bargaining  units,  employed  at 
its  warehouses  and  retail  stores .  . save 
and  except  office  staff,  and  persons  of  a 
supervisory  capacity  such  as  Foreman  or 
Manager,  those  above  the  rank  of  Foreman 
or  Manager,  having  authority  to  employ  or 
discharge  or  discipline  employees”. 

Negotiations  between  the  two  parties  for 
a  renewal  of  the  agreement  and  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  provincial  conciliation  board 
failed  to  effect  a  settlement.  There  were 
several  main  issues  involved  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  and,  according  to  the  records,  the 
non-monetary  ones  had  taken  precedence 
over  the  question  of  the  general  wage 
increases  the  Union  was  seeking.  One  of 
the  Union’s  demands  was  a  change  in  the 
hiring  practices  with  regard  to  temporary 
employees  (section  3.2  of  the  old  bargain¬ 
ing  agreement  and  section  3.03  of  the 
proposed  agreement).  The  change  mainly 
consisted  in  that  a  temporary  employee 
who  would  perform,  as  from  the  date  of 
the  signing  of  the  proposed  agreement,  a 
total  of  1,056  hours  of  work  during  a 
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period  of  12  consecutive  months  would  be 
presumed  “to  have  acquired  the  necessary 
experience  and/ or  job  qualifications”  to 
apply  for  permanent  employment,  whereas 
under  the  previous  agreement  a  temporary 
employee  could  not  acquire  a  permanent 
status  before  having  qualified  for  and 
worked  as  a  probationary  employee.  With 
respect  to  wages,  the  proposed  agreement 
(Appendix  “A”,  Rates  for  “Temporary  Em¬ 
ployees”),  included  a  Union’s  demand  for 
an  increase  of  20  cents  an  hour  “effective 
on  signing”  and  for  an  additional  increase 
of  5  cents  an  hour  “effective  one  year  later” 
in  favour  of  all  the  four  “groups”  of  tem¬ 
porary  employees. 

‘  As  a  consequence  of  the  parties’  failure 
to  effect  a  settlement,  on  August  7,  1958, 
the  Union  called  a  strike  of  its  members 
at  the  Company’s  270  outlets  and  ware¬ 
houses  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  thereby 
causing,  virtually,  a  complete  stoppage  of 
work  at  2.00  p.m.  on  August  9,  1958,  at 
the  Company’s  premises  in  Ottawa  and 
district  where  the  Union  established  picket 
lines.  The  claimants  interested  in  this 
appeal,  who  had  to  report  every  day  at 
their  place  of  employment  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  work  for  them,  did  not  report 
as  usual  after  the  commencement  of  the 
strike  on  the  assumption  that  if  the  em¬ 
ployer  had  wanted  them  to  work,  he  would 
have  notified  them  at  their  home. 

The  records  show  that,  even  though  the 
temporary  employees  of  the  Company  are 
not  members  of  the  Union,  under  the  union 
security  clause  of  the  bargaining  agreement 
a  4-cent-an-hour  compulsory  deduction  is 
made  from  their  wages  as  union  dues. 

The  claimants  filed  applications  for  bene¬ 
fit.  The  insurance  officer,  who  was  of  the 
opinion  that  they  had  lost  their  employ¬ 
ment  by  reason  of  a  stoppage  of  work  due 
to  a  labour  dispute  at  the  premises  at 
which  they  were  employed,  disqualified 
them  for  the  duration  of  the  stoppage  (sec¬ 
tion  63  of  the  Act). 

The  claimants  appealed  to  a  board  of 
referees,  which  heard  the  case  in  Ottawa 
on  October  9,  1958.  Those  who  attended 
the  hearing  and  gave  evidence  were  two 
claimants  and  a  representative  of  the  said 
Union. 

The  board,  by  a  unanimous  decision, 
allowed  the  appeals  on  the  ground  that, 
even  though  it  had  been  established  by  the 
claimants’  and  their  representative’s  admis¬ 
sion  that  they  had  lost  their  employment 
by  reason  of  a  stoppage  of  work  attribut¬ 
able  to  a  labour  dispute,  the  evidence 
indicated  that  they  fulfilled  the  relieving 
conditions  laid  down  in  subsection  (2)  of 
section  63  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  having, 


personally  or  as  members  of  a  grade  or 
class  of  workers,  financed  the  labour  dis¬ 
pute,  participated  or  having  had  a  direct 
interest  therein. 

The  board  based  their  conclusion  on  the 
findings  of  fact  that  the  union  members  on 
strike  received  strike  pay  whereas  the 
claimants  did  not;  that  these  temporary 
employees  must  report  every  day  at  their 
respective  place  of  employment  and  are 
hired  on  the  spot,  whereas  such  require¬ 
ment  does  not  apply  to  permanent  em¬ 
ployees;  that  prior  to  the  strike,  the 
claimants  received  a  rate  of  pay  of  $1.65 
an  hour  and  even  though  the  strike  had 
ended  they  still  received  the  same  rate  of 
pay;  that  the  temporary  employees  had  had 
no  voice  in  the  permanent  employees’ 
decision  to  strike;  that  they  were  not 
accorded  hospitalization  and  other  benefits 
granted  to  permanent  employees;  that  the 
permanent  employees  receive  promotions 
and  have  security  which  was  not  so  in 
regard  to  the  temporary  employees. 

The  board  also  took  cognizance  of  a 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  claimants 
at  the  hearing,  namely,  that  he  was  classed 
as  a  temporary  employee  regardless  of  the 
type  of  work  he  performed,  for  instance 
cne  day  he  might  drive  a  truck,  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  maybe  he  would  be  assigned  to 
work  in  a  Company’s  retail  store  as  a 
counter  clerk  and  the  next  day  he  might 
work  in  the  warehouse,  which  all  tended 
to  further  show  that  he  was  just  a  tem¬ 
porary  employee  with  no  classification. 

The  insurance  officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  tem¬ 
porary  employees  were  covered  by  the  old 
bargaining  agreement  and  are  also  covered 
by  the  new  agreement  and  that,  in  the  oral 
evidence  given  before  the  board,  it  was 
definitely  stated  that  the  temporary  em¬ 
ployees  received  no  increase  in  pay  as  a 
result  of  the  new  agreement,  whereas  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  showed  that,  as  proof  the 
temporary  employees  had  a  direct  interest 
in  the  labour  dispute,  provision  is  made  in 
the  new  agreement  whereby  effective  from 
September  29,  1958,  these  employees  would 
receive  an  increase  in  wages  of  5  cents  an 
hour  and  further  increases  of  10  cents  and 
12  cents  an  hour  to  take  effect  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1959,  and  October  3,  1960,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  On  the 
facts  before  me,  I  agree  with  the  unanimous 
finding  of  the  board  of  referees  that  the 
claimant  and  those  interested  with  him  in 
this  appeal  have  lost  their  employment  by 
reason  of  a  stoppage  of  work  attributable 
to  a  labour  dispute  at  the  premises  at  which 
( Continued  on  page  305) 
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LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  January 
Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  January  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  193  wage  schedules  for  inclusion 
in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Government  and 
its  Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction,  remodelling, 
repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  139  contracts  in  these  categories  was 
awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to 
trade  unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading  provide 

that: 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by  provincial 
legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 


Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  awarded  in  January  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 
as  follows: 

Department  No.  of  Contracts  Aggregate  Amount 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited  .  1  $  66,317.00 

Defence  Production  .  84  443,247.00 

Post  Office  .  17  176,043.46 

R.C.M.P .  1  10,833.20 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Government 
contracts  for  works  of  construction  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
contain  provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of 
wages  generally  accepted  as  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  each  trade  or  classification  employed 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed. 

The  practice  of  Government  departments 
and  those  Crown  corporations  to  which  the 
legislation  applies,  before  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  work  of  construction,  re¬ 
modelling,  repair  or  demolition,  is  to  obtain 
wage  schedules  from  the  Department  of 
Labour  showing  the  applicable  wage  rate 
for  each  classification  of  workmen  deemed 
to  be  required  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


These  wage  schedules  are  thereupon  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  relevant  labour  condi¬ 
tions  as  terms  of  such  contracts  to  be 
observed  by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  the  classifications  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  a  contract. 
A  statement  of  the  labour  conditions  which 
must  be  observed  in  every  such  contract 
is  however,  included  therein  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  effect  as  those  which  apply 
in  works  of  construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legislation 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 
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(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equip 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen;  and  if  there  is  no  current  iate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed;  .  t 

y  (b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  m  the  district, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours;  , 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district,  or  m  excess  ot  fair 

and  reasonable  hours;  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  _  *  i* 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  m  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination. ) 


Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  During  January 

During  January  the  sum  of  $3,144.66  was  collected  from  8  contractors  for  wage 
arrears  due  their  employees  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  contractors,  or  their 
subcontractors,  to  apply  the  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment  required 
by  the  schedule  of  labour  conditions  forming  part  of  their  contracts.  This  amount  has 
been  or  will  be  distributed  to  the  113  workers  concerned. 


Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  January 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  ( * )  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fan  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Near  Rapid  City  Man:  Swanson  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  timber  & 
steel  highway  bridge  across  the  Minnedosa  River,  Rivers  Dam  project,  near  Broderick 
Sask:  Taylor  Bros,  construction  of  north  access  road,  South  Saskatchewan  River  Dam 
project,  near  Outlook  Sask:  Smith  Bros  &  Wilson  Ltd,  construction  of  Headquarters 
Bldgs,  South  Saskatchewan  River  Dam  project;  The  Foundation  Co  of  Canada  Ltd, 
construction  of  bridge  substructure,  South  Saskatchewan  River  Dam  project.  Saskatoon 
Sask:  W  C  Wells  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  Soils  Mechanics  &  Materials 
Laboratory  bldg. 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

Greenwood  N  S:  Nova  Scotia  Light  &  Power  Co,  construction  of  electrical  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  Aylmer  Que:  Roscoe  Alcorn,  *general  maintenance  &  repairs.  Ottawa  Ont: 
B  J  Normand,  Mathing  &  plastering  repairs,  Strathcona  Heights;  J  C  Robinson,  ^electrical 
repairs,  Strathcona  Heights  &  Merivale  Road;  Raymond  Albert,  ^heating  &  plumbing 
repairs,  Strathcona  Heights  &  Merivale  Road;  Aero-Dyne  Engineering  Co  Ltd,  ’^refrigera¬ 
tion  repairs,  Strathcona  Heights. 


Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 

Shubenacadie  Indian  Agency  N  S:  Atlantic  Bridge  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  dishwashing 
unit,  Shubenacadie  IRS.  Abitibi  Indian  Agency  Que:  Turcotte  Lumber  (Val  d’Or)  Ltd, 
alterations  to  balconies,  Amos  IRS.  Norway  House  Indian  Agency  Man:  Electric  Shop 
(Flin  Flon)  Ltd,  electrical  wiring  &  construction  of  power  line,  Nickaway  Indian  day 
school.  Portage  la  Prairie  Indian  Agency  Man:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  erection  of 
prefabricated  one  clasroom  day  school,  Roseau  River  Reserve;  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
erection  of  prefabricated  one  classroom  day  school,  Roseau  River  Reserve.  Meadow  Lake 
Indian  Agency  Sask:  Bodard's  Ltd,  construction  of  water  supply  system  &  water  treatment 
plant  installation  at  Onion  Lake  IRS.  Pelly  Indian  Agency  Sask:  Finnie’s  Plumbing  & 
Heating,  addition  to  heating  system,  St  Philip’s  IRS.  Blackfoot  Indian  Agency  Alta: 
Engineered  Bldgs  (Calgary)  Ltd,  erection  of  prefabricated  two  classroom  unit,  Crowfoot 
IRS.  Stony-Sarcee  Indian  Agency  Alta:  Engineered  Bldgs  (Calgary)  Ltd,  erection  of 
prefabricated  two  classroom  day  school,  Morley  IRS.  Cowichan  Indian  Agency  B  C: 
Moore  Electric,  installation  of  laundry  equipment,  Kuper  Island  IRS.  Fort  St  John 
Indian  Agency  B  C:  Dyke  Construction  Ltd,  erection  of  prefabricated  portable  school 
bldg,  Fort  Nelson.  Kamloops  Indian  Agency  B  C:  Gordon  Latham  Ltd,  improvements 
to  laundry  boiler  &  hot  water  facilities,  Kamloops  IRS.  Vancouver  Indian  Agency  B  C: 
McGinnis  Bros,  construction  of  Homalco  two  classroom  Indian  day  school  with 
teachers  quarters.  Yukon  Indian  Agency  Y  T:  Whitehorse  Construction,  reshingling, 
painting,  etc,  Lower  Post  IRS. 
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Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 

Greenwood  N  S:  Cameron  Contracting  Ltd,  construction  of  control  tower,  RCAF 
Station.  Halifax  N  S:  Fundy  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  extension  to  bending 
&  annealing  shop,  HMC  Dockyard;  L  G  &  M  H  Smith  Ltd,  repairs  to  Jetty  Zero 
(Approach  Section),  HMC  Dockyard.  Coverdale  N  B:  E  P  Electric  Products  Co  Ltd, 
supply  &  installation  of  antenna  ground  radials,  etc,  HMCS  “Coverdale”.  Renous  N  B: 
Diamond  Construction  (1955)  Ltd,  construction  of  heavy  traversed  laboratories,  RCN 
Magazine.  Valcartier  Que:  Cimota  Construction  Corp  Ltd,  erection  &  finishing  of 
prefabricated  steel  garage,  etc.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  Barclay  Construction  Ltd,  construction 
of  nursing  sisters  quarters,  bldg  No  E179.  Trenton  Ont:  Donald  McLaren  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  standard  control  tower  &  outside  services,  RCAF  Station.  Rivers  Man:  Bluebird 
Painting  &  Decorating  Co  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  PMQ  units,  CJATC.  Moose  Jaw  Sask: 
P  W  Graham  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  bldg  to  house  LJHF  transmitter  &  receiver, 
RCAF  Station.  Cold  Lake  Alta:  Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  Arctic  tower 
&  access  road,  RCAF  Station.  Chilliwack  B  C:  Beaver  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  medical  equipment  depot  &  inflammable  stores  bldg. 

Building  and  Maintenance 

Greenwood  N  S:  Powers  Bros  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  exhaust  system  for  officers 
mess,  combined  mess  &  hospital  kitchen,  RCAF  Station.  Barriefield  Ont:  McGinnis  & 
O  Connor  Ltd,  resurfacing  of  roads,  etc,  PMQ  area;  Cardinal  Painting  &  Decorating 
Co  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  bldgs;  The  Holdcroft  Construction  Co  Ltd,  renewal  of 
sanitary  sewers.  Clinton  Ont:  Brant  Construction  Co  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  PMQ’s, 
RCAF  Station.  Kingston  Ont:  Colt  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  restoration  of  Fort  Frederick 
Towers,  RMC.  Winnipeg  Man:  Halls  Associates  (Western)  Ltd,  resurfacing  of  mastic 
floor,  Minto  Armoury.  Cold  Lake  Alta:  J  Mason  &  Sons  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  PMQ’s 
&  Athabaska  school. 

Department  of  Defence  Production 

Greenwood  NS:  GW  Sampson,  interior  painting  of  PMQ’s,  RCAF  Station.  Halifax 
N  S:  Alex  L  Grant,  interior  painting  of  bldgs,  Headquarters  Eastern  Command.  Bagotville 
Que:  Adelard  Drolet,  repainting  interior  of  barrack  block  No  60,  RCAF  Station. 
St  Sylvestre  Que:  Alidor  Bergeron,  completing  interior  finish  of  CE  extension,  RCAF 
Station.  Rockcliffe  Ont:  National  Roofing  &  Waterproofing  Ltd,  reroofing  garages,  RCAF 
Station.  Regina  Sask:  Leslie’s  Painting  &  Decorating,  interior  painting,  Armoury.  Edmonton 
Alta:  McCready  &  Campbell  Ltd,  application  of  acoustic  material,  Griesbach  Barracks. 
Sea  Island  B  C:  Smith  &  Co,  reroofing  of  various  bldgs,  RCAF  Station. 

National  Harbours  Board 

Montreal  Que:  Canadian  Bridge  Division  of  Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Corp  Ltd, 
construction  of  catwalks  &  access  catwalks  along  downstream  cable  route  under  Jacques 
Cartier  Bridge  roadway;  J  P  Cartier  Ltd,  construction  of  superstructure  of  administration 
bldg  &  Toll  Plaza,  Jacques  Cartier  Bridge;  McNamara  (Quebec)  Ltd,  construction  of 
pier,  section  54  to  56;  Canadian  Erectors  Ltd,  installation  of  motorizing  winches  for 
boat  spouts  at  Galleries  6  &  7,  Elevator  B,  &  Gallery  554,  Elevator  No  3.  Vancouver  B  C: 
General  Construction  Co  Ltd,  widening  of  Commissioner  Street. 

Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 

Terra  Nova  National  Park  Nfld:  T  H  Joyce,  ^stonework,  tile  &  plastering  repairs, 
Superintendent’s  residence.  Cape  Breton  Highlands  National  Park  N  S:  Angel  Mfg  & 
Supply  Co  Ltd,  ^supply  &  installation  of  heating  system  &  electrical  wiring,  No  3  bldg, 
Ingonish  Beach.  Kootenay  National  Park  B  C:  Don  Young,  ^supply  &  installation  of 
hot  water  heating  system,  Superintendent’s  residence. 

Department  of  Public  Works 

St  Johns  Nfld:  Trynor  Construction  Co  Ltd,  harbour  improvements.  Halifax  N  S: 
Standard  Construction  Co  Ltd,  re-arrangement  of  service  entrance,  Camp  Hill  Hospital. 
L’A rclieveque  N  S:  Albert  McDonald,  breakwater  repairs.  Marion  Bridge  N  S:  Charles 
E  Hardy,  wharf  reconstruction.  New  Ross  N  S:  Swinamers  Bldg  Services  Ltd,  construction 
of  post  office.  Trout  Cove  N  S:  Clare  Industries  Ltd,  construction  of  breakwater.  Yar¬ 
mouth  N  S:  Kenney  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  storage  &  garage  bldg,  Ferry 
Terminal.  Fredericton  N  B:  Atlas  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  Agricultural 
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Research  Laboratory.  Campbell’s  Bay  Que:  R  G  Reinke  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  post 
office.  Contrecoeur  One:  Lemieux  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Montreal 
Que:  Berwil  Boiler  &  Steel  Works  Ltd,  re-tubing  boiler  No  4,  Postal  Terminal  Bldg. 
St  Thecle  Que:  Justin  Desy  &  Alban  Trudel,  construction  of  post  office.  Hilton  Beach 
Out:  Ruliff  Grass  Construction  Co  Ltd,  wharf  repairs.  Orillia  Ont:  Sir  Lindsay  Parkinson 
(Canada)  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf.  Ottawa  Ont:  Allied  Insulation,  supply  &  installation 
of  piping  insulation,  Centre  Block,  Parliament  Hill;  Turnbull  Elevator  Co  Ltd,  renovations 
to  elevators,  Jackson  Bldg;  A  Lanctot  Construction  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  exterior  cladding 
&  openings,  Jackson  Bldg;  A  Bruce  Benson  Ltd,  interior  repairs  &  partitioning  Phase  2, 
Jackson  Bldg;  Hurdman^Bros  Ltd,  moving  furniture  &  equipment  from  Dept  of  Public 
Works  Testing  Laboratories  at  Tunney’s  Pasture  to  new  Testing  Laboratories  at  Riverside 
Drive.  Puce  River  Ont:  Detroit  River  Construction  Ltd,  improvements  (training  wall  & 
dredging).  Timmins  Ont:  Betteridge-Smith  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  federal 
bldg.  Toronto  Ont:  Taylor  Bros,  installation  of  partition,  acoustic  ceiling,  lighting,  etc, 
Postal  Station  “K”.  Walpole  Island  Ont:  George  L  Dillon  Construction  Ltd,  construction 
of  shore  protection.  Windsor  Ont:  Loaring  Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to  180  Church 
St,  temporary  post  office  accommodation.  Reston  Man:  V  J  Sigurdson  &  Son,  con¬ 
struction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Rivers  Man:  Rivers  Cabinet  &  Builders  Supplies 
Ltd,  addition  &  alterations,  federal  bldg.  Preeceville  Sask:  Matheson  Bros  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  federal  bldg.  Regina  Sask:  Hipperson  Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to 
5th  &  6th  floors,  Motherwell  Bldg.  Banff  National  Park  Alta:  Peter  Kiewit  Sons  of 
Canada  Ltd,  Norquay  grade  separation,  grading,  culverts,  granular  base  prime,  road  mix 
&  structure.  Banff  National  Park  Alta  &  Yoho  National  Park  B  C:  Standard  Gravel 
&  Surfacing  of  Canada  Ltd,  crushing  &  stockpiling  aggregates,  Mile  0  to  Mile  80,  Trans- 
Canada  Highway.  Fort  Fitzgerald  Alta  to  Bell  Rock  N  W  T:  Mannix  Co  Ltd,  grading, 
culverts  &  base  course.  Mile  0  to  Mile  22.7,  Portage  Road.  Fort  Vermilion  Alta:  Eric  R 
French  &  Son  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Bella  Coola  B  C: 
Basarab  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Mount  Revelstoke  National 
Park  B  C:  Mannix  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  Silver  Creek  Bridge,  Mile  0,  TCH;  Burns  & 
Dutton  Concrete  &  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  entrance  road  overpass,  TCH. 
Nelson  B  C:  Imperial  Builders  Ltd,  construction  of  Administration  bldg,  RCMP  Sub- 
Division. 

Contracts  Containing  TSie  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 

Grand  Falls  Nfld:  E  J  Clarke  &  Sons,  vault  repairs,  federal  bldg.  Meteghan  River 
NS:  A  F  Theriault,  construction  of  launch.  Pictou  N  S:  Ferguson  Industries  Ltd,  repairs 
to  Tug  “Canso”.  Richibucto  N  B:  Caissie  Plumbing  Electrical  Supplies,  drilling  of  well, 
federal  bldg.  Rogersville  N  B:  A  J  Roach,  interior  painting  of  post  office.  Shediac  N  B: 
MacBeath  Construction  Co,  alterations  to  federal  bldg.  Baie  Comeau  Que:  Leon  Chartron, 
interior  painting  of  federal  bldg.  Hull  Que:  H  G  Francis  &  Sons,  repairs  to  ducts,  Printing 
Bureau.  Lacolle  Que:  Adrien  Biroux,  interior  painting  of  federal  bldg.  Montreal  Que: 
Automatic  Venetian  Blind  Laundry  Ltd,  washing  of  Venetian  blinds  in  various  bldgs; 
J  Vern  Oatway,  interior  painting  of  Immigration  bldg.  Quebec  Que:  Juneau  &  Frere, 
interior  decorations,  Uppertown  post  office.  Arnprior  Ont:  M  Sullivan  &  Sons,  general 
repairs,  No  5  bldg.  Burford  Ont:  Cromar  Construction  Ltd,  alterations  to  screenline, 
federal  bldg.  Islington  Ont:  J  H  Ross  Construction,  installation  of  new  screenline  in  post 
office  bldg.  Ottawa  Ont:  Ottawa  Iron  Works  Ltd,  repairs  to  elevator,  Archives  bldg, 
Sussex  St;  Roelofson  Elevator  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  elevator,  Archives  bldg,  Tunney’s 
Park;  Ottawa  Bldg  Maintenance  Co  Reg’d,  painting  of  hallways,  Norlite  bldg;  L  Gendron 
&  Fils,  installation  of  plumbing,  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Montreal  Road;  Louis  G 
Fortin,  alterations  to  Mortimer  bldg;  Rideau  Aluminum  &  Steel  Ltd,  construction  of  new 
lockers,  “B”  Bldg,  Cartier  Square;  Reuter  Electric  Ltd,  renovation  to  power  distribution 
system,  Centre  Block,  Parliament  Bldgs;  Thos  Gregoire,  redecoration  at  Justice  Annex, 
Kent  St;  H  R  Hills,  construction  of  additional  room,  Old  Printing  Bureau.  Emerson  Man: 
J  D  Corby,  installation  of  sewer  lines,  Immigration  bldg.  Winnipeg  Man:  Sargent  Electric, 
electrical  repairs  in  Customs  bldg.  Prince  Albert  Sask:  C  A  Jacobson,  repairs  to  storage 
space,  Immigration  bldg.  Regina  Sask:  Lou  Kennet,  redecorating,  old  post  office  bldg. 
Bella  Bella  B  C:  Vancouver  Pile  Driving  &  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Prince  George 
B  C:  F  Drexel  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  acoustic  tile,  federal  bldg.  Vancouver  B  C:  General 
Bldg  Repairs  Ltd,  alterations  to  Begg  bldg. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority 

Soulanges  Section  Que:  Canit  Construction  (Quebec)  Ltd,  construction  of  bridge 
guards,  St  Louis  &  Valleyfield  Bridges. 
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Department  of  Transport 

Halifax  N  S:  Bedard-Girard  Ltd,  installation  of  airport  lighting  facilities,  Kelly  Lake 
Airport.  Yarmouth  NS:  L  E  &  P  E  Armstrong,  construction  of  VHE  omni  range  bldg 
&  related  work.  Cape  Whittle  Que:  Landry  Construction  Inc,  construction  of  power 
house.  Grand  Mere  Que:  Canots  Cadorette  Canoes,  construction  of  surfboat  &  workboat. 
Quebec  Que:  Arno  Electric  Reg'd,  construction  of  underground  duct  system  &  installation 
of  cables  &  substation,  Airport.  The  Pas  Man:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
dwellings,  hydrogen  generator  bldg  &  related  work.  Cold  Lake  Alta:  City  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  additional  airport  development.  Namao  Alta:  Mannix  Co  Ltd,  additional  airport 
development.  Okanagan  Falls  B  C:  C  Seibert  Co,  construction  of  beacon  bldg.  Terrace 
B  C:  Stange  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  dwellings,  localizer  transmitter  bldg, 

&  related  work.  Inuvik  N  W  T:  Schumacher-Mackenzie  (Alberta)  Ltd,  installation  of 
runway  lighting  at  Airport. 


Calls  for  Minimum  Wage  Law  for  U.S.  Migrant  Farm  Workers 

The  U.S.  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Labor  has  been  urged  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  to  advocate  a  federal  minimum  wage  for  migrant  farm 
workers. 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  Department  of  Labor  studies  necessary  for  the  drafting  of  such 
legislation  would  be  ready  for  the  second  session  of  the  present  Congress. 

The  Committee  was  told  by  Mr.  Mitchell  that  “the  migrant  farm  worker  will  never 
take  his  place  as  a  fully  useful  citizen  and  will  never  be  able  to  successfully  resist 
exploitation  until  federal  legislation  guarantees  him  a  decent  minimum  wage  upon  which 
he  can  build  a  decent  and  independent  life . . .” 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire 

( Continued  from  page  300) 
they  were  employed,  but  I  must  disagree 
with  the  board’s  conclusion  that  such 
claimants  have  successfully  discharged  the 
onus  of  proving  that  they  fulfilled  the 
relieving  conditions  laid  down  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (2)  of  section  63  of  the  Act. 

The  records  show  that  some  of  the  points 
at  issue  in  the  labour  dispute  between  the 
employer  and  the  employees  represented 
by  their  Union  stood  to  affect,  in  a  most 
definite  and  direct  way,  the  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  temporary  employees.  The 
points  which  I  have  in  mind  are  not  only 
those  which  were  related  in  a  general  way 
to  the  terms  or  conditions  of  employment 
of  all  the  employees,  whether  permanent, 
probationary  or  temporary,  covered  by  the 
bargaining  agreement,  but  those  which  had 
to  do  only  with  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment  of  the  temporary  employees, 
such  as  the  Union’s  demands  for  an  increase 
of  the  wage  rate  of  these  employees  and 
for  a  radical  modification  of  the  Union’s 
security  clauses  of  the  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment  regarding  such  employees’  eligibility 
to  the  status  of  permanent  employees. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  the  temporary  employees  as  a 
grade  of  workers  distinct  from  the  class  of 
employees  on  whose  behalf  the  Union  was 
negotiating  with  the  employer.  I  must  con¬ 
sequently  conclude  that  such  temporary 


employees  were  directly  interested  in  the 
labour  dispute  that  caused  the  stoppage  of 
work,  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  all  the  other  workers  whose 
terms  or  conditions  of  employment  stood 
to  be  affected  by  the  settlement  of  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  parties  to  the 
labcur  dispute. 

My  decision,  therefore,  is  that  the  claim¬ 
ants  have  failed  to  discharge  the  onus  of 
proving  that  they  fulfilled  all  the  relieving 
conditions  laid  down  in  subsection  (2)  of 
section  63  of  the  Act  and  that  the  dis¬ 
qualification  imposed  by  the  insurance  offi¬ 
cer  under  subsection  ( 1 )  of  that  section 
must  be  upheld. 

The  fact  that  in  this  instance  the  tem¬ 
porary  employees  happened  to  gain  by 
the  settlement  is  not  a  vital  factor,  though 
it  serves  to  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the 
claimants’  direct  interest  in  the  labour 
dispute. 

Since  it  is  established  that  the  claimants 
were  directly  interested  in  the  labour  dis¬ 
pute,  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether 
they  have  proven  that  they  did  not,  per¬ 
sonally  or  as  members  of  a  grade  or  class, 
finance  the  dispute  or  participate  therein. 
Accordingly,  whether  the  claimants  had  a 
voice  or  a  vote  in  the  decision  to  call  a 
strike  or  had  not  received  strike  pay 
becomes  completely  immaterial. 

The  insurance  officer's  appeal  is  allowed. 
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PRICES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Consumer  Price  Index,  February  1959 

Declining  for  the  third  successive  month, 
the  consumer  price  index  (1949=100) 
moved  down,  declining  0.3  per  cent  from 

126.1  to  125.7  between  the  beginning  of 
January  and  February.  It  was  still  two 
full  points  higher  than  at  February  1, 
1959.* 

The  decrease  resulted  largely  from  a 
drop  of  almost  1  per  cent  in  foods;  the 
other  four  group  indexes  recorded  little  or 
no  movement.  The  shelter  and  other  com¬ 
modities  and  services  indexes  were  both 
unchanged,  the  clothing  index  was  down 
moderately,  and  the  household  operation 
index  edged  up  slightly. 

The  food  index  moved  from  122.3  to 

121.2  as  lower  prices  were  reported  for  a 
variety  of  items  including  eggs,  coffee,  lard, 
citrus  fruits,  and  some  fresh  vegetables. 
Beef  prices  were  down  slightly  on  average, 
to  register  the  first  break  in  the  sharp  climb 
that  has  occurred  in  recent  months.  Pork 
prices  increased  slightly. 

The  shelter  index  was  unchanged  at 

140.2  as  both  the  rent  and  home-ownership 
components  remained  at  January  levels. 
The  rent  index,  which  has  shown  an 
increasing  tendency  to  level  off,  was 
unchanged  for  the  third  successive  month. 

The  other  commodities  and  services 
index  was  also  unchanged  at  133.4  as  slight 
price  increases  for  pharmaceuticals,  hospi¬ 
tal  rates,  tobacco  and  personal  care  items 
were  balanced  by  a  decline  in  prepaid 
health  care.  This  latter  movement  took 
into  account  a  measurement  of  price  change 
resulting  from  the  recently  introduced 
federal-provincial  hospital  plans. 

The  clothing  index,  as  in  January, 
reflected  sale  prices,  particularly  for  a 
number  of  items  of  women’s  and  children’s 
wear,  which  carried  the  clothing  component 
from  109.2  to  108.8. 

The  household  operation  index  increased 
from  121.8  to  122.0  as  fractionally  higher 
prices  were  recorded  for  fuel  oil,  coal, 
and  household  supplies;  some  furniture  and 
textile  prices  were  up  from  January  sale 
levels. 

The  index  one  year  earlier  (February 
1958)  was  123.7.  Group  indexes  on  that 
date  were:  food  119.9,  shelter  136.9,  cloth¬ 


*See  Table  F-l  at  back  of  book. 


ing  108.8,  household  operation  120.8,  and 
other  commodities  and  services  129.5. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  January  1959 

Consumer  price  indexes  (1949=100) 
were  lower  in  four  of  the  ten  regional 
cities  between  the  beginning  of  December 
1958  and  January  1959. t 

Indexes  declined  0.3  per  cent  in  both 
Montreal  and  Winnipeg,  0.2  per  cent  in 
Toronto  and  0.1  per  cent  in  Ottawa.  In 
three  cities,  indexes  were  at  higher  levels: 
up  0.1  per  cent  in  Saskatoon-Regina,  0.2 
per  cent  in  Vancouver  and  0.4  per  cent 
in  Halifax.  Halifax  price  changes  reflected, 
in  part,  the  introduction  of  a  3-per-cent 
sales  tax  in  Nova  Scotia.  Indexes  for 
St.  John’s,  Saint  John  and  Edmonton- 
Calgary  were  all  unchanged. 

Food  indexes  showed  mixed  results.  Four 
city  indexes  experienced  declines  of  0.1 
or  0.2  per  cent,  two  indexes  were  unchanged 
and  four  indexes  recorded  increases  rang¬ 
ing  up  to  0.5  per  cent.  The  shelter  indexes 
were  unchanged  in  five  regional  cities  and 
rose  fractionally  in  the  other  five.  The 
household  operation  indexes  were  lower  in 
five  cities,  higher  in  four  and  unchanged 
in  St.  John’s.  Other  commodities  and 
services  indexes  were  down  in  six  cities, 
unchanged  in  two,  and  increased  in  the 
other  two.  Clothing  indexes  were  lower  in 
seven  of  the  ten  cities,  unchanged  in  two; 
the  Halifax  index  was  up. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  December  and  January 
were  as  follows:  Montreal  —0.4  to  126.5; 
Winnipeg  —0.4  to  123.6;  Toronto  —0.2  to 
128.9;  Ottawa  —0.1  to  126.4;  Halifax  +0.5 
to  124.8;  Vancouver  +0.3  to  128.1; 
Saskatoon-Regina  +0.1  to  122.8.  St.  John’s, 
Saint  John  and  Edmonton-Calgary  remained 
unchanged  at  122.6*,  126.7  and  122.5 
respectively. 

Wholesale  Price  Index,  January  1959 

The  general  wholesale  index  (1935-39  = 
100)  recorded  a  further  advance  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  from  229.1  to  229.7.  Five  of  the 
group  indexes  moved  higher;  the  other 
three  declined  slightly. 

Animal  products  moved  from  253.7  to 
255.6,  wood  products  from  298.5  to  300.6, 
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tSee  Table  F-2  at  back  of  book. 
*On  base  June  1931=100. 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


Index  1949=  100 


Index  1949=100 


iron  products  from  255.2  to  255.4,  non- 
metallic  minerals  from  188.7  to  189.0,  and 
chemical  products  from  184.7  to  185.7. 

Moving  down  were  vegetable  products, 
from  197.9  to  197.8;  textile  products,  from 
227.2  to  227.0;  and  non-ferrous  metals, 
from  172.7  to  172.3. 

Wholesale  Price  Index,  December  1958 

The  general  wholesale  index  (1935-39  = 
100)  advanced  a  further  0.3  per  cent  in 
December,  moving  from  228.5  to  229.1, 
which  is  1.3  per  cent  higher  than  December 
1957.  Usually  the  index  does  increase  in 
December  over  November;  on  only  three 
occasions  since  1945  has  it  shown  a 
decrease. 

Four  of  the  major  groups  moved  higher 
while  the  remaining  four  declined. 

The  animal  products  group  recorded  the 
largest  group  increase,  moving  from  247.5 
to  253.7,  or  2.5  per  cent.  Plaster,  coal  and 
cement  were  the  chief  contributors  to  a 
0.3-per-cent  advance  in  the  non-metallic 
minerals  group,  which  moved  from  188.2 
to  188.7.  Increases  in  explosives,  drugs 
and  pharmaceuticals,  and  inorganic  chem¬ 
icals  offset  lower  prices  for  industrial  gases 
and  paint  materials,  resulting  in  a  slight 
0.2-per-cent  rise  in  the  chemical  products 
group  from  184.4  to  184.7.  The  iron 
products  group  rose  a  slight  0.04  per  cent 
from  255.1  to  255.2. 

The  non-ferrous  metals  group  declined 
for  the  first  time  since  July,  dropping  0.9 


per  cent  from  174.2  to  172.7.  Vegetable 
products  moved  0.5  per  cent  lower,  from 

198.8  to  197.9;  wood  products  0.3  per 
cent  from  299.3  to  298.5;  and  textile 
products  0.1  per  cent  from  227.4  to  227.2. 

The  index  of  Canadian  farm  products 
prices  between  November  and  December 
rose  from  212.1  to  217.6.  The  advance 
reflected  increases  in  the  field  products 
index  from  155.2  to  156.5,  and  in  the 
animal  products  from  269.1  to  278.7. 

The  eastern  total  index  climbed  from 
227.2  to  235.3  and  the  western  total  from 
197.0  to  199.9. 

The  residential  building  materials  price 
index  (1949=100)  rose  0.2  per  cent 
between  November  and  December,  from 

127.8  to  128.0.  The  non-residential  build¬ 
ing  materials  price  index  also  increased 
0.2  per  cent,  from  130.7  to  131.0. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  January  1959 

The  United  States  consumer  price  index 
(1947-49—100),  after  making  in  December 
its  first  decline  since  last  August,  rose  a 
slight  0.1  per  cent  in  January,  from  123.7  to 
123.8.  The  rise  brought  the  index  to 
within  one  tenth  of  a  point  of  the  all-time 
high  of  123.9  reached  twice  in  1958,  in 
July  and  November. 

The  U.S.  index  has  not  moved  out  of 
range  of  0.3  per  cent  in  nine  months,  since 
May  1958,  when  it  stood  at  123.6.  At  the 
beginning  of  1958  the  index  was  122.3. 
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U.K.  index  of  Retail  Prices,  December  1958 

The  United  Kingdom  index  of  retail 
prices  (Jan.  17,  1956=  100)  rose  again 
between  mid-November  and  mid-December 


1958  to  regain  the  all-time  high  of  110.2 
previously  reached  in  June  1958.  The  mid- 
November  reading  was  109.8,  and  that  of 
mid-January  1958  was  108.1. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS 


January  1959 

There  were  38  work  stoppages  in  Canada 
during  January;  14  of  these  stoppages 
started  in  the  course  of  the  month.* 

Although  the  number  of  work  stoppages 
was  slightly  higher  in  January  than  in 
December,  there  was  a  substantial  decline 
in  time  loss  from  the  previous  month.  This 
was  mainly  due  to  the  termination  at  the 
end  of  December  of  the  Inco  dispute,  which 
had  caused  a  considerable  time  loss  during 
that  month. 

Among  the  largest  stoppages  in  January 
was  a  strike  of  1,360  woodworkers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Devel¬ 
opment  Co.  in  Grand  Falls,  Nfld.  Wages 
and  hours  were  the  main  issues  involved 
in  this  dispute,  which  began  on  December 
31  and  was  still  in  progress  at  the  end  of 
January. 

TABLE  1— NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCK¬ 
OUTS,  WORKERS  AND  TIME  LOSS 
INVOLVED, BY  INDUSTRY, JANUARY 
1959 


Number  of 

Industry  Strikes  and  Number  of  Time 

Lockouts  Workers  Loss 


Logging .  3  1,772  44,575 

Mining .  2  969  970 

Manufacturing .  21  9,181  70,520 

Construction .  4  462  9,010 

Transportation,  Stor¬ 
age  and  Communi¬ 
cation .  6  1,333  33,335 

Trade .  1  8  195 

Service .  1  14  125 


*Table  G-l  at  the  back  of  this  issue  compares,  on 
a  monthly  basis,  the  number  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  in  existence  during  1959  and  1958.  The  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  workers  involved  and  the  time  loss 
resulting  are  also  compared  on  a  monthly  basis  and 
the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  beginning  during 
each  month  is  indicated. 

Table  G-2  deals  more  specifically  with  the  stop¬ 
pages  involving  100  or  more  workers  in  existence 
during  January  1959.  The  approximate  time  loss, 
together  with  the  number  of  workers  involved,  is 
indicated  for  each  stoppage.  The  major  issues  and 
the  major  terms  of  settlement,  if  the  stoppage  has 
ended,  are  also  mentioned.  Other  details  include 
such  information  as  the  dates  on  which  the  stop¬ 
pages  began  and  ended  and  the  industries  in  which 
they  occurred. 


Another  important  work  stoppage  in 
January  involved  CBC  producers  in  Mont¬ 
real;  it  began  late  in  December,  idling  up 
to  1,700  CBC  employees.  This  dispute  was 
not  terminated  at  the  end  of  January,  but 
later  press  reports  indicated  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  terms  of  settlement  had  been 
reached  between  the  CBC  and  the  74  pro¬ 
ducers  directly  involved  in  the  stoppage.  A 
general  settlement,  however,  was  reportedly 
delayed  by  disagreement  over  the  conditions 
for  return  to  work  of  members  of  other 
unions  who  had  respected  the  picket  line 
set  up  by  the  producers. 

Of  the  38  work  stoppages  in  progress 
during  January,  19  involved  one  hundred 
or  more  workers.  Eleven  of  these  19  larger 
work  stoppages  had  begun  prior  to  January 
and  eight  started  during  the  course  of  the 
month. 

Among  Canada’s  provinces,  Newfound¬ 
land,  with  a  relatively  small  labour  force, 
ranked  high  in  time  loss  with  a  total  of 
36,000  man-days  for  the  month.  In  Ontario 
and  Quebec  the  monthly  total  was  near 
the  40,000  mark.  In  Ontario,  the  seven-day 
strike  of  3,500  Chrysler  Corporation  em¬ 
ployees  in  Windsor  caused  more  than  half 
the  time  loss  in  the  province.  In  Quebec, 
the  Montreal  CBC  dispute  was  responsible 
for  most  of  the  time  loss.  In  British 
Columbia,  where  time  loss  amounted  to 
27,000  man-days  for  the  month,  a  work 
stoppage  involving  approximately  1,000  em¬ 
ployees  of  sawmills  and  logging  camps,  in 
progress  since  the  latter  part  of  November, 
was  not  settled  until  February. 

TABLE  2— NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCK¬ 
OUTS,  WORKERS  AND  TIME  LOSS 
INVOLVED,  BY  PRO  VINCE,  JANUARY 
1959 


Number  of 

Province  Strikes  and  Number  of  Time 

Lockouts  Workers  Loss 


Newfoundland .  2  1,402  35,695 

Nova  Scotia .  2  1,045  2,335 

Quebec .  3  1,625  39,710 

Ontario .  18  7,348  45,515 

Alberta .  2  399  8,375 

British  Columbia .  11  1,920  27,100 
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Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not  for 
sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour.  Persons 
wishing  to  purchase  them  should  com¬ 
municate  with  the  publishers.  Publications 
listed  may  be  borrowed  by  making  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Librarian,  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa.  Students  must  apply 
through  the  library  of  their  institution. 
Applications  for  loans  should  give  the 
number  (numeral)  of  the  publication 
desired  and  the  month  in  which  it  was  listed 
in  the  Labour  Gazette.  List  No.  126 

Arbitration,  Industrial 

1.  American  Arbitration  Association. 
Procedural  and  Substantive  Aspects  of 
Labor-Management  Arbitration.  New  York, 
1958?  Pp.  39. 

Discusses,  among  other  things,  the  following: 
the  initiation  of  arbitration,  types  of  arbitration 
boards,  selection  of  the  arbitrator,  occupa¬ 
tional  status  of  arbitrators,  hearing  days,  arbi¬ 
trators’  study  days,  AAA  administrative  fees, 
most  frequent  grievances,  discharge  and  other 
forms  of  discipline,  seniority,  job  evaluation, 
overtime,  vacations,  foremen  and  supervisors, 
and  pensions. 

2.  Cunningham,  William  B.  Compul¬ 
sory  Conciliation  and  Collective  Bargaining, 
the  New  Brunswick  Experience.  Montreal, 
published  jointly  by  the  New  Brunswick 
Department  of  Labour,  Fredericton,  N.B., 
and  the  Industrial  Relations  Centre,  McGill 
University,  1958.  Pp.  123. 

The  author  examined  the  files  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Department  of  Labour  for  disputes 
requiring  the  intervention  of  government- 
appointed  conciliators  during  the  period,  1947- 

1956.  Most  of  this  study  deals  with  the 
achievements  and  effects  of  the  conciliation 
boards. 

3.  Woods,  Harry  Douglas,  ed.  Patterns 
of  Industrial  Dispute  Settlement  in  Five 
Canadian  Industries.  Contributors:  D.  E. 
Armstrong  (and  others)  Montreal,  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Centre,  McGill  University, 
1958.  Pp.  397. 

Contents:  Concepts  in  Labour  Relations,  by 
H.  D.  Woods.  Third  Party  Intervention  in  the 
Alberta  Coal  Industry,  1900-1951,  by  D.  E. 
Armstrong  and  Muriel  Armstrong.  Pattern  of 
Accommodation  in  the  Men’s  Garment  Indus¬ 
try  of  Quebec,  1914-1954,  by  M.  Brecher, 
Labor  Disputes  Settlement  in  the  Construction 
Industry  of  British  Columbia,  1945-1954,  by 
S.  Jamieson.  Third  Party  Intervention  in  the 
Quebec  Primary  Textile  Industry,  1944-1952, 
by  M.  K.  Oliver.  British  Columbia  Logging 
and  Lumber  Industry,  1946-1953,  by  J.  R. 
Vaselenak.  The  Process  of  Accommodation, 
by  H.  D.  Woods. 

Automation 

4.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Industrial  Union  Department.  Auto¬ 


mation  and  Major  Technological  Change; 
Impact  on  Union  Size,  Structure  and  Func¬ 
tion.  A  Panel  Discussion  at  a  Conference 
held  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Industrial 
Union  Department,  AFL-CIO,  April  22, 
1958,  Washington,  D.C.  Washington,  1958. 
Pp.  25. 

The  Panel  discussed  “changes  in  the  size, 
structure  and  functions  of  unions  taking  place 
now  or  likely  to  occur  in  the  future  and  the 
adjustments  which  must  be  made  in  order  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problems  created  by 
such  changes.” 

5.  Conference  on  Automation,  Paris, 

1957.  Principal  Speeches  and  Reports  of 
Working  Groups,  Paris,  8-12  April  1957. 
Paris,  European  Productivity  Agency, 
O.E.E.C.,  n.d.,  1957?  Pp.  126. 

Text  in  the  original  language  only,  except 
for  two  speeches  made  at  the  opening  session 
which  have  been  translated.  Some  of  the  topics 
discussed  at  the  Conference  on  Automation 
were:  problems  raised  by  automation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  business  and  of  trade  unions, 
economic  problems  of  automation,  education 
for  automation,  social  problems  of  automation, 
and  industrial  and  managerial  consequences  of 
automation. 

6.  Craig,  Harold  Farlow.  Administer¬ 

ing  a  Conversion  to  Electronic  Accounting; 
a  Case  Study  of  a  Large  Office.  Boston, 
Division  of  Research,  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  1955.  Pp.  24. 

A  case  study  of  administering  a  conversion 

to  electronic  accounting  in  a  large  insurance 
office,  with  particular  reference  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  aspects  of  conversion  to  the  new 

accounting  systems  instead  of  the  technical 
aspects. 

Economic  Conditions 

7.  Adelaide.  University.  Summer 

School  of  Business  Administration.  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Economic  Policy.  Adelaide,  The 
Griffin  Press,  1958.  Pp.  43. 

At  head  of  title:  Third  Summer  School 
of  Business  Administration.  1958. 

8.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Industrial  Union  Department.  Labor, 
Big  Business  and  Inflation.  Washington, 

1958.  Pp.  34. 

9.  Great  Britain.  Central  Office  of 
Information.  Reference  Division.  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Rev.  ed.  London,  1958.  Pp.  96. 

10.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  The  Soviet  Economy,  1956-1958, 
( Including  Tables  bringing  up  to  date 
“Statistical  Handbook  of  the  U.S.S.R.,” 
Studies  in  business  economics,  No.  55)  by 
Harry  Schwartz.  New  York,  cl958.  Pp.  20. 

The  author  is  the  New  York  Times 
expert  on  Russian  affairs. 
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11.  Sonne,  Hans  Christian.  Crucial 
Issues  in  World  Perspective,  1958.  Report 
to  the  Annual  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  Agriculture,  Business, 
Labor  and  International  Committees  and 
the  National  Council  of  the  National  Plan¬ 
ning  Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  March 
31st,  1958.  Washington,  1958.  Pp.  14. 

12.  United  Nations.  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs.  Structure  and  Growth  of 
Selected  African  Economies.  New  York, 
1958.  Pp.  201. 

Analyzes  the  economic  structure  of  three 
territories:  The  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,  Morocco  and  the  Sudan. 

13.  Young,  John  Humphrey.  Canadian 
Commercial  Policy.  Ottawa,  1957.  Pp.  235. 

A  Study  prepared  for  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Canada’s  Economic  Prospects.  Contents: 
Introduction  and  Summary.  The  Development 
of  the  Canadian  Tariff.  The  Economic  Effects 
of  the  Canadian  Tariff.  The  Structure  of  the 
Canadian  Tariff.  The  Economic  Consequences 
of  Alternative  Tariff  Policies. 

Education 

14.  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Voca¬ 
tional  Division.  Homemaking  Education 
Programs  for  Adults.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1958.  Pp.  62. 

“This  bulletin  was  planned  for  all  those 
in  State  and  local  departments  of  education 
who  have  some  responsibility  for  developing 
and  administering  programs  of  adult  education 
concerned  with  home  and  family  living.” 

15.  World  Confederation  of  Organi¬ 
zations  of  the  Teaching  Profession. 
Annual  Report,  including  a  Summary  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Dele¬ 
gates,  Rome,  1958.  Washington,  1958. 
Pp.  70. 

Education,  Vocational 

16.  Great  Britain.  Central  Office  of 
Information.  Britain’s  Future  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Education.  London,  n.d.,  1958?  Pp. 
12. 

17.  National  Leadership  Development 
Conference  in  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education.  3rd,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Washington,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
1958.  Pp.  99. 

This  Conference  was  held  to  assist  those 
who  operate  trade  and  industrial  education 
programs  at  the  State  level. 

Efficiency,  Industrial 

18.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
Productivity  in  Small  and  Medium-Sized 
Enterprises;  Report  on  a  Mission  to  the 
United  States.  Project  No.  384.  Paris, 
1958.  Pp.  93. 

Recommendations  of  Mission:  A  need  for 
educating  small  business  managers  in  modern 
management  techniques;  Services  provided  by 
trade  organizations,  chambers  of  commerce, 
etc.  to  small  business  should  be  strengthened 
and  improved,  where  necessary;  American 
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specialists  should  be  invited  to  Europe  to 
study  European  small  business  and  advise  the 
European  Productivity  Agency,  National  Pro¬ 
ductivity  Centres  and  other  organizations  on 
methods  of  promoting  productivity  in  small 
business;  A  survey  of  financial  problems  of 
small  business  in  OEEC  Member  Countries 
should  be  undertaken;  More  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  publicizing  productivity  in  small 
business. 

19.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
Report  on  the  Third  Meeting  of  Technical 
Information  Officers  held ...  in  Rome, 
19th-23rd  March  1956.  Paris,  O.E.E.C., 
1958.  Pp.  58. 

Cover-title:  Technical  Information  Services 
in  Europe.  Topics  discussed  at  the  Conference 
include:  research  and  technical  information; 
some  special  documentation  services;  technical 
information  and  management;  technical  infor¬ 
mation  in  large  industries  and  public  enter¬ 
prises;  technical  information  and  the  trade 
unions;  and  the  technical  press. 

20.  Lintern,  Dewi  Gwynfryn.  Work 
Measurement  and  Incentives,  by  D.  G. 
Lintern  and  R.  J.  S.  Curtis.  London,  Pit¬ 
man,  1958.  Pp.  168. 

Intended  as  an  introductory  textbook.  Covers 
such  topics  as  time  and  motion  study,  materials 
handling,  fatigue,  incentives,  job  analysis, 
merit  rating  and  training. 

Employees'  Benefit  Plans 

21.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Federal-State  Regulations  of 
Welfare  Funds:  Editorial  Analysis;  Check¬ 
lists  for  filing  Reports;  Comparison  of 
Federal  and  State  Requirements;  Text  of 
Federal  and  State  Laws;  Conference  and 
Committee  Reports;  Congressional  Debate. 
Washington,  1958.  Pp.  136. 

22.  Foundation  on  Employee  Health, 
Medical  Care  and  Welfare.  Problems 
and  Solutions  of  Health  and  Welfare  Pro¬ 
grams.  New  York,  1957-1958.  2  Volumes. 

Contents:  Pt.  A.  Improving  Value  and 
reducing  Costs.  Pts.  B  &  C.  Service  Bene¬ 
fits  and  How  to  compare  Service  vs. 
Indemnity  Benefits. 

23.  U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Employee  Bene¬ 
fit  Plans;  Background  Material.  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Eighty-Fifth  Congress,  First 
Session.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1957.  Pp. 
249. 

The  material  in  this  book  includes:  The 
legislative  history  of  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  deal¬ 
ing  with  employer  contributions  to  employee- 
benefit  plans.  The  text  of  all  State  laws  which 
might  have  some  applicability  in  this  area.  Sig¬ 
nificant  legislative  proposals  from  1948  through 
1956  designed  to  amend  existing  law  or  to 
provide  new  regulations  governing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  or  administration  of  employee-benefit 
plans.  A  digest  of  all  testimony  as  to  such 
legislative  proposals  before  this  and  other 
committees  . . .  The  legislative  history  of  the 
present  Federal  law  providing  for  State  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  insurance  industry.  A  summary 


of  previous  reports  and  committee  recommen¬ 
dations  regarding  the  employment-benefit  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act.” 

Employment  Offices,  Public 

24.  International  Association  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  in  Employment  Security.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Forty-Fifth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  June 
17,  18,  19,  20,  1958.  Louisville?  1958.  Pp. 
72. 

25.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu¬ 
rity.  Employment  Services  available  to 
Federal  Agencies.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1958.  Pp.  8. 

Industrial  Relations 

26.  Illinois.  University.  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  Do 
Management  Attitudes  determine  Union- 
Management  Relations?  By  Ross  Stagner. 
Urbana,  1955.  Pp.  9. 

The  author  concludes,  among  other  things, 
that  top  management  attitudes  influence  the 
attitudes  at  the  rank-and-file  level;  that  higher 
wage  rates  made  for  a  friendlier  attitude 
towards  management  at  the  rank-and-file  level; 
and  that  union  influence  is  usually  low  if 
management  is  hostile  to  the  union. 

27.  Selekman,  Benjamin  Morris.  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Labor  Relations,  by  Benjamin  M. 
Selekman,  Sylvia  Kopald  Selekman  and 
Stephen  H.  Fuller.  2d  ed.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,  1958.  Pp.  702. 

Presents  authentic  cases  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  The  cases  studied  are  in  three  major 
categories:  1.  shop  problems;  2.  problems  at 
the  bargaining  table  level;  and,  3.  problems 
affecting  individual  companies. 

Industry — Location 

The  following  two  publications  were 
published  in  Edmonton  in  1958  by  the 
Industrial  Development  Branch  of  the 
Alberta  Department  of  Economic  Affairs. 

28.  Survey  of  Red  Deer.  Rev.  ed.  Pp.  24. 

29.  Survey  of  Wetaskiwin.  Rev.  ed. 
Pp.  20. 

Insurance,  Unemployment 

30.  Canadian  Labour  Congress.  The 
U.I.A.,  its  Rights  and  Obligations;  a  Hand¬ 
book  on  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
as  amended  October  2,  1955,  September  30, 
1956,  and  November  27,  1957.  4th  ed. 
Ottawa,  1958.  Pp.  53. 

31.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu¬ 
rity.  Significant  Provisions  of  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Laws,  August  15,  1958. 
Washington,  1958.  Pp.  3. 

Labour  Laws  and  Legislation 

32.  Petro,  Sylvester.  How  the  NLRB 
repealed  Taft-Hartley,  with  Especial  Em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  Destruction  of  Free 
Employee  Choice;  a  Study  of  Congressional 


Intent  and  NLRB  Interpretation.  Washing¬ 
ton,  Labor  Policy  Association,  1958.  Pp. 
140. 

The  author  alleges  that  the  rights  of  an 
employee,  including  the  right  to  join  or  not 
join  a  union  as  guaranteed  by  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  (The  Taft-Hartley 
Act)  of  1957,  and  other  provisions  of  the  Act, 
have  not  been  supported  by  the  decisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

33.  U.S.  National  Mediation  Board. 
Administration  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
by  the  National  Mediation  Board,  1934- 
1957.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  103. 

Contents:  The  Railway  Labor  Act  today  and 
Preceding  Legislation.  The  National  Mediation 
Board  and  its  Duties.  Application  for  Services 
and  Rules  of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
National  Railway  Labor  Panel-Railroad  and 
Airline  Wage  Board.  The  Work  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board.  Court  Proceedings. 

Labour  Organization 

34.  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Industrial  Union  Department. 
Proceedings,  Second  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.C.,  October  31  and 
November  1,  1957.  Washington,  1958? 
Pp.  198. 

35.  Barbash,  Jack.  The  Labor  Move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  1st  ed.  New 
York,  c!958.  Pp.  28. 

The  author,  Professor  of  Labor  Education 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  formerly 
Research  and  Educational  Director,  Industrial 
Union  Department,  AFL-CIO  and  Staff  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  and  Labor  Management  Relations. 

36.  Canadian  Labour  Congress.  Report 
of  Proceedings,  Second  Convention,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  April  21-25,  1958.  Ottawa,  1958. 
Pp.  138. 

37.  Mathur,  A.  S.  Trade  Union  Move¬ 
ment  in  India,  by  A.  S.  Mathur  and  J.  S. 
Mathur.  Allahabad,  India,  Chaitanya  Pub. 
House,  1957.  Pp.  303. 

A  history  of  trade  union  in  India  since  1918. 
Discusses  such  topics  as  trade  union  structure, 
national  federations,  labour  laws,  collective 
bargaining,  trade  unions  and  politics,  and  em¬ 
ployers’  organizations. 

38.  Trades  Union  Congress.  Report  of 
Proceedings  at  the  90th  Annual  Trades 
Union  Congress  held  at  ...Bournemouth, 
September  1  to  5,  1958.  London,  1958. 
Pp.  534. 

39.  Verbin,  Andrei.  Soviet  Trade  Unions. 
London,  Soviet  News,  1958?  Pp.  94. 

Labour  Organization— Administration 

40.  American  Enterprise  Association. 
Labor  Unions  and  Public  Policy,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  FI.  Chamberlin  (and  others).  Washing¬ 
ton,  1958.  Pp.  177. 

Contents:  The  Economic  Analysis  of  Labor 
Union  Power,  by  Edward  H.  Chamberlin. 
Involuntary  Participation  in  Unionism,  by 
Philip  D.  Bradley.  State  Rights  and  the  Law 
of  Labor  Relations,  by  Gerard  D.  Reilly.  Legal 
Immunities  of  Labor  Unions,  by  Roscoe  Pound. 
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41.  Slighter,  Sumner  H.  New  Goals 
for  the  Unions.  (In  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
December  1958.  Pp.  54-58.) 

Crooked  labor  leaders  in  their  cynical  mis¬ 
use  of  funds  have  incensed  the  American 
consumer,  and  the  unions  in  too  many  instances 
have  not  been  able  to  eliminate  corrupt  officials. 
Sumner  H.  Slichter,  the  noted  economist,  takes 
the  long  view:  Will  the  labor  leaders  regain 
a  responsible  authority,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  productive  cooperation  in  the  U.S.? 

Labour  Supply 

42.  Bancroft,  Gertrude.  The  American 
Labor  Force:  its  Growth  and  Changing 
Composition,  by  Gertrude  Bancroft  for  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  New  York,  Wiley, 
1958.  Pp.  256. 

“The  work  covers  such  topics  as:  the  long- 
run  and  short-run  changes  in  the  labor  force 
participation  of  various  population  groups;  the 
contribution  of  part-time  workers;  factors 
deciding  whether  or  not  a  second  member  of 
the  family,  particularly  the  wife,  will  work; 
and  projections  of  the  composition  and  size 
of  the  labor  force  up  to  1975.” 

43.  Clague,  Ewan.  Breaking  the  Man¬ 
power  Barrier.  ( Address )  before  the 
American  Society  of  Training  Directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  6,  1958.  Washing¬ 
ton,  Dept,  of  Labor,  1958.  Pp.  21. 

The  speaker  forecasts  a  decrease  in  many 
occupations  that  require  little  preparation  and 
a  rapid  increase  in  those  occupations  which 
require  the  most  skill  and  education.  He  points 
out  that  the  educational  level  is  higher  after 
World  War  II  than  it  was  before.  He  describes 
what  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  doing 
to  help  improve  work  skills. 

44.  Thole,  Henry  C.  Shortages  of 
Skilled  Manpower;  Implications  for  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Businessmen.  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Community 
Research,  1958.  Pp.  55. 

The  author  made  a  survey  of  27  companies 
in  1956  to  find  out  how  the  shortage  of  skilled 
workers  affected  employers  and  to  determine 
what  the  companies  were  doing  about  the 
shortage.  Metal-working  firms  had  the  most 
difficulty  in  hiring  workers.  Medium-size  and 
smaller  plants,  employing  under  500  workers, 
felt  the  shortages  more  than  larger  ones. 

Labouring  Classes 

45.  Chamberlain,  Neil  W.  Labor.  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill,  1958.  Pp.  625. 

“This  book  originated  as  a  series  of  lectures 
designed  for  an  introductory  course  in  labor.” 
Some  of  the  topics  it  touches  on  are  labor 
unions,  collective  bargaining,  union  security, 
grievance  procedures,  seniority,  wages  and 
hours,  pensions  and  supplemental  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits. 

46.  International  Commission  Against 
Concentration  Camp  Practices.  White 
Book  on  Forced  Labour  in  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China.  Paris,  Centre  interna¬ 
tional  d’edition  et  de  documentation,  1957- 
1958.  2  Volumes. 


Contents:  1.  The  hearings.  2.  The  record. 
A  Special  Investigating  Commission  on  Forced 
Labour  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China, 
meeting  in  Brussels  in  April  1956,  investigated 
complaints  from  the  Hong  Kong  and  Kowloon 
Trade  Union  Council,  from  the  Chinese  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labour,  Taipeh,  and  from  eighty-nine 
Catholic  missionaries  who  had  returned  from 
China.  The  Commission,  which  was  appointed 
by  the  International  Commission  against  Con¬ 
centration  Camp  Practices,  heard  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  complainants,  and  others. 

47.  Johnson,  Dorothy  Catherine.  Pio¬ 
neers  of  Reform:  Cobbett,  Owen,  Place, 
Shaftesbury,  Cobden,  Bright.  With  a  pre¬ 
face  by  Sidney  Webb.  London,  Methuen, 
1929.  Pp.  180. 

Biographies  of  six  English  19  th  century 
social  reformers. 

48.  MacKinnon,  James.  The  Social  and 
Industrial  History  of  Scotland  from  Union 
to  the  Present  Time.  London,  Longmans, 
Green,  1921.  Pp.  298. 

49.  Yearley,  Clifton  K.  Britons  in 
American  Labor;  a  History  of  the  Influence 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Immigrants  on 
American  Labor,  1820-1914.  Baltimore, 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1957.  Pp.  332. 

Describes  “the  impact  of  men  and  ideas 
from  the  Lhiited  Kingdom  upon  the  early 
modern  labor  and  labor  reform  movements 
in  the  United  States.” 

Management 

50.  Allen,  Louis  A.  Management  and 
Organization.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill, 
1958.  Pp.  353. 

Contents:  The  Nature  of  Management.  A 
Unified  Concept  of  Management.  What  is 
Organization?  Designing  the  Company  Organi¬ 
zation  Structure.  Divisionalization.  The  Pro¬ 
cess  of  Delegation.  Better  Methods  of  Delega¬ 
tion.  Centralization  and  Decentralization.  Effec¬ 
tive  Decentralization.  Staff  and  Line  Relation¬ 
ships.  Specialized  Staff.  Top  Management 
Organization.  Changing  the  Organization 
Structure.  Dynamics  of  Change. 

51.  United  Nations.  Department  of 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs.  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Enterprises  in  Under- 
Developed  Countries.  New  York,  1958. 
Pp.  35. 

“It  is  the  conflicts  between  conventional 
management  and  the  environmental  conditions 
which  prevail  in  most  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  that  the  present  report  attempts  to 
explore.” 

52.  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Voca¬ 
tional  Division.  Management  Training  for 
Small  Business.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958. 
Pp.  52. 

Contains  suggestions  for  organizing  courses 
m  administrative  management  for  owners  and 
managers  of  small  businesses. 

Older  Workers 

53.  Soule,  George  Henry.  Longer  Life. 
New  York,  Viking  Press,  1958.  Pp.  151. 

Points  out  “the  fallacy  of  the  common  belief 
that  age  is  necessarily  associated  with  incapaci¬ 
ties.” 
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54.  Welford,  Alan  Traviss.  Ageing  and 
Human  Skill ;  a  Report  centred  on  Work  by 
the  Nuffield  Unit  for  Research  into  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Ageing.  London,  Published  for  the 
Trustees  of  the  Nuffield  Foundation  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  300. 

“This  book  is  the  final  report  of  the  Nuffield 
Unit  for  Research  into  Problems  of  Ageing, 
which  was  attached  to  the  Psychological  Labor¬ 
atory  at  Cambridge  from  1946  to  1956.”  The 
Unit  sought  information  on  the  processes  of 
ageing  and  on  ways  to  assist  the  employment 
and  training  of  people  in  their  later  years. 

Prices 

55.  Bain,  Joe  Staten.  Pricing,  Distribu¬ 
tion,  and  Employment;  Economics  of  an 
Enterprise  System.  Rev.  ed.  New  York, 
Holt,  1953.  Pp.  732. 

56.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Administered  Pricing:  Economic 
and  Legal  Issues.  New  York,  cl958. 
Pp.  55. 

“Administered  price”  was  defined  by  the 
originator  of  the  phrase  as  “a  price  set  by 
someone,  usually  a  producer  or  seller,  and 
kept  constant  for  a  period  of  time  and  for 
a  series  of  transactions.”  Contents:  Introduc¬ 
tion,  by  Betty  Bock.  What  is  “Administered 
Pricing”?  By  M.  A.  Adelman.  Price  Move¬ 
ments  in  Basic  Growth  Industry,  by  Irving 
Lipkowitz.  Administered  Prices  in  Recessions, 
by  Jules  Backman.  Administered  Prices  and 
the  Antitrust  Laws,  by  H.  Thomas  Austem. 

57.  U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  The  Relationship  of  Prices 
to  Economic  Stability  and  Growth.  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Papers  submitted  by  Panelists 
appearing  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp. 
712. 

Topics  of  papers:  1.  Employment  Act  objec¬ 
tives  and  the  stabilization  of  prices.  2.  The 
Measurement  of  price  changes  and  price  rela¬ 
tionships.  3.  Past  price  behavior  viewed  in 
the  context  of  cyclical  and  secular  economic 
changes.  4.  Interrelationships  among,  prices, 
demands  and  costs.  5.  Interrelationships  among 
prices,  employment,  output,  incomes  and 
resources.  6.  Private  pricing  policies:  their 
formulation  and  effects.  7.  Relationships  be¬ 
tween  public  policies,  private  pricing  policies, 
price  changes,  and  price  relationships.  8.  For¬ 
mulating  public  policies  for  economic  stability 
and  growth. 

58.  U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Relationship  of  Prices  to  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stability  and  Growth.  Hearings 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  Eighty-fifth 
Congress,  Second  Session,  pursuant  to  Sec. 
5  (a)  of  Public  Law  304  (79th  Congress)  . . . 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  427. 

Hearings  held  May  12-22,  1958.  “The  com¬ 
mittee’s  major  goal  is  an  objective  and  authora- 
tative  exploration  of  those  general  economic 
processes  which  involve  prices,  price  relation¬ 
ships,  costs,  and  price  policies  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  this  will  reveal  ways  in  which  public 
and  private  policies  can  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Act.” 


Professional  Workers 

59.  Riegel,  John  Wallace.  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Salaries  and  Intangible  Rewards 
for  Engineers  and  Scientists.  Ann  Arbor, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations,  University 
of  Michigan,  1958.  Pp.  105. 

Bound  with  the  author’s  Intangible 
Rewards  for  Engineers  and  Scientists.  Ann 
Arbor,  1958. 

The  two  studies  in  this  book  deal  with 
the  relationship  between  managers  and  engi¬ 
neers  and  scientists. 

60.  Riegel,  John  Wallace.  Intangible 
Rewards  for  Engineers  and  Scientists.  Ann 
Arbor,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  Michigan,  1958.  Pp.  84. 

Bound  with  the  author’s  Administration  of 
Salaries  and  Intangible  Rewards  for  Engineers 
and  Scientists.  Ann  Arbor,  1958. 

61.  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Cultural  Organization.  The 
Training  of  Journalists;  a  World-Wide  sur¬ 
vey  on  the  Training  of  Personnel  for  the 
Mass  Media.  Paris,  1958.  Pp.  222. 

Contents:  Pt.  1.  International  Collaboration 
in  the  Training  of  Journalists.  Pt.  2.  Training 
Principles  and  Methods.  Pt.  3.  Training  Facili¬ 
ties  in  Different  Countries. 

Wages  and  Hours 

62.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economics  and  Research  Branch.  Wage 
Rates  and  Hours  of  Labour.  Annual  Report 
No.  40.  October  1957.  Ottawa,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1958.  Pp.  265. 

63.  Guillebaud,  Claude  William.  The 
Wages  Councils  System  in  Great  Britain. 
London,  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1958. 
Pp.  31. 

“A  Wages  Council  consists  of  equal  numbers 
of  members  representing  employers  and  mem¬ 
bers  representing  workers  in  the  industry  in 
question,  together  with  not  more  than  three 
independent  persons,  known  as  ‘Independent 
Members’,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the 
Minister  to  act  as  Chairman,  and  one  as 
Deputy  Chairman.” 

64.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
A  Test  of  the  Validity  of  collecting  Wage 
Statistics  by  Mail  Questionnaire.  Washing¬ 
ton,  1953?  Pp.  17. 

Women 

65.  Conference  on  Work  in  the  Lives 
of  Married  Women,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  1957.  Work  in  the  Lives  of  Married 
Women;  Proceedings  of  a  Conference  on 
Womanpower  held  October  20-25,  1957  at 
Arden  House,  Iiarriman  Campus  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  New  York,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1958.  Pp.  220. 

Partial  Contents:  Education  for  Reentry 
into  the  Labor  Force,  by  Esther  Lloyd-Jones. 
Utilizing  “Older”  Women  Workers,  by  Howard 
S.  Kaltenborn.  Supplementary  Income  earned 
by  Married  Women,  by  Frances  Lomas  Feld¬ 
man.  Maternal  Employment  and  Children  by 
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Katherine  B.  Oettinger.  Effects  upon  Children 
of  their  Mothers’  Outside  Employment,  by 
Eleanor  E.  Macoby. 

66.  Cussler,  Margaret.  The  Woman 
Executive.  1st  ed.  New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace,  1958.  Pp.  165. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  women  executives 
in  five  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  of  the  U.S.  Describes  how  the  woman 
executive  gets  along  in  her  job  and  with 
her  co-workers. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

67.  British  Columbia.  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board.  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  in  British  Columbia.  Vancouver,  1958. 
Pp.  24. 

68.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire¬ 
men  and  Enginemen.  Canadian  Legisla¬ 
tive  Board.  Workmen’s  Compensation  in 
Canada;  Summary  Benefits,  Years  1947- 
1958.  Ottawa,  1958.  Pp.  25. 

69.  Ontario.  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Board.  Annual  Statistical  Report, 

1957.  Toronto,  Queen’s  Printer,  1958.  Pp. 
74. 

Miscellaneous 

70.  Apprenticeship  Commission  of  the 
Printing  Trades  for  Montreal  and  Dis¬ 
trict.  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  1957- 

1958.  Montreal,  1958.  Pp.  96. 

71.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 

ington,  D.C.  Basic  Patterns  in  Union  Con¬ 
tracts.  4th  ed.  Washington,  1957.  1 

Volume. 

Topics  discussed:  amendment  and  duration; 
discharge  and  discipline;  employee  benefits; 
grievances  and  arbitration,  management  and 
union  rights,  seniority:  layoff,  promotion  and 
transfer,  strikes  and  lockouts,  union  security, 
vacations,  wages,  and  working  conditions. 

72.  Great  Britain.  Government  Ac¬ 
tuary.  Occupational  Pension  Schemes;  a 
Survey.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1958.  Pp.  28. 

“The  survey  was  undertaken  in  order  to 
throw  light  on  (i)  the  number  of  persons  now 
covered  for  occupational  pensions,  the  number 
of  pensioners,  the  total  sums  paid  as  contribu¬ 
tions  and  as  pensions,  and  (ii)  the  salient 
features  of  the  provisions  of  the  various  types 
of  scheme  .  . .” 


73.  Hand,  Learned.  The  Bill  of  Rights. 
Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1958. 
Pp.  82. 

The  author  begins  “  .  . .  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  function  of  United  States  Courts,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Supreme  Court,  of  declaring 
invalid  Statutes  of  Congress,  or  of  the  States, 
or  acts  of  the  President,  because  they  are  in 
conflict  with  what  we  have  come  to  call  our 
‘Bill  of  Rights’,  by  which  I  mean  the  first  eight 
and  the  fourteenth  amendments  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.” 

74.  Istituto  Nazionale  Per  L’Assicur- 
azione  Contro  Gli  Infortuni  Sul  La- 
voro.  Statistical  Information,  1952-1955. 
Rome,  1958.  1  Volume  (unpaged). 

Translation  of  the  publisher’s  name:  National 
Institute  for  the  Insurance  against  Industrial 
Accidents. 

75.  Labour  Party  (Great  Britain). 
Public  Enterprise;  Labour's  Review  of  the 
Nationalised  Industries.  London,  1957.  Pp. 
59. 

76.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  The  Alcoholic  Worker:  How  Busi¬ 
ness  is  affected;  Management  Attitudes; 
Control  Measures;  Experiences  of  Seven 
Companies,  by  Stephen  Habbe.  New  York, 
cl958.  Pp.  52. 

“The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present 
current,  reliable  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  problem  drinker,  to  indicate  some  of  the 
results  when  employees  drink  too  much,  and 
to  describe  in  detail  what  seven  companies  are 
doing  about  the  matter.” 

77.  Schaffer,  Gordon.  Defend  Your 
Jobs.  London,  L.R.D.  Publications  Ltd., 
1958.  Pp.  9. 

78.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 

Young  Workers  under  18  Today  and 
Tomorrow.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958. 

Pp.  24. 

79.  U.S.  Children’s  Bureau.  Homemaker 
Service.  Washington,  D.C.,  G.P.O.,  1958. 
Pp.  36. 

80.  U.S.  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped.  This  is  the  President’s  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  10. 


A  publication  that  gathers  into  one  volume  the  texts  of  the  principal  international 
standards  in  the  labour-management  relations  field  has  been  issued  by  the  International 
Labour  Organization. 

Its  title  is  International  Standards  and  Guiding  Principles,  1944-1958  and  it  is  the 
fourth  in  the  ILO’s  Labour-Management  Relations  Series. 

A  foreword  to  the  volume  gives  the  object  of  the  volume  as  “to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  good  labour-management  relations 
in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  the  texts  of  the  principal  international  standards  in 
this  field  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  International  Labour  Organization  in  recent 
years”. 

A  list  of  the  principal  reports  or  main  articles  published  by  the  ILO  on  this  question 
appears  as  an  appendix. 
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LABOUR  STATISTICS 


Page 

Table  A-l  and  A-2 — Labour  Force .  315 

Table  B-l — Labour  Income .  310 

Table  C-I  to  C-6 — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings .  317 

Table  D-l  to  D-6 — Employment  Service  Statistics .  322 

Table  E-l  to  E-4 — Unemployment  Insurance .  332 

Table  F-l  and  F-2 — Prices .  334 

Tables  G-l  and  G-2 — Strikes  and  Lockouts .  335 


A — Labour  Force 

Note — Small  adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  labour  force  figures  to  bring  them  into  line  with  population  esti¬ 
mates  based  on  the  1956  Census:  consequently,  the  figures  in  Tables  A-l  and  A-2  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those 
for  months  prior  to  August  1958.  Adjusted  figures  for  those  earlier  months  are  given  in  the  Supplement  to  The  Labour 
Force,  September  1958,  a  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  publication,  and  detailed  figures  on  the  revised  basis  will  appear 
in  the  forthcoming  DBS  Reference  Paper  No.  58,  The  Labour  Force. 

TABLE  A-l.— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  DECEMBER  13,  1958 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


— 

C ana da 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

The  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

6,120 

113 

431 

1,732 

2,253 

1,032 

559 

Agricultural . 

653 

* 

46 

140 

171 

272 

22 

N  on- Agricultural . 

5,467 

111 

385 

1,592 

2,082 

760 

537 

Males . 

4,604 

93 

332 

1,312 

1,655 

790 

422' 

Agricultural . 

618 

* 

45 

136 

156 

258 

21 

N  on- Agricultural . 

3,986 

91 

287 

1,176 

1,499 

532 

401 

Females . 

1,516 

20 

99 

420 

598 

242 

137 

Agricultural . 

35 

* 

* 

* 

15 

14 

N  on-Agricultural . 

1,481 

20 

98 

416 

583 

228 

136 

All  Ages . 

6,120 

113 

431 

1,732 

2,253 

1,032 

559 

14 — 19  years . 

564 

15 

43 

206 

174 

90 

36 

20 — 24  years . 

763 

19 

52 

250 

256 

126 

60 

25 — 44  years . 

2,854 

51 

182 

799 

1,077 

471 

274 

45 — 64  years . 

1,717 

26 

133 

429 

660 

301 

168 

65  years  and  over . 

222 

21 

48 

86 

44 

21 

Persons  with  J obs 

All  status  groups . 

5,680 

82 

386 

1,578 

2,132 

988 

514 

Males . 

4,210 

63 

291 

1,174 

1 , 550 

751 

381 

Females . 

1,470 

19 

95 

404 

582 

237 

133 

Agricultural . 

633 

* 

43 

133 

166 

269 

20 

N  on-Agricultural . 

5,047 

80 

343 

1,445 

1,966 

719 

494 

Paid  Workers . 

4,597 

70 

306 

1,324 

1,807 

649 

441 

Males . 

3,256 

53 

221 

945 

1,276 

443 

318 

Females . 

1,341 

17 

85 

379 

531 

206 

123 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

440 

31 

45 

154 

121 

44 

45 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

5,329 

153 

457 

1,498 

1,777 

927 

517 

Males . 

1,109 

46 

105 

283 

337 

211 

127 

Females . 

4,220 

107 

352 

1,215 

1,440 

716 

390 

*  Less  than  10,000. 


68338-3 — 7\ 
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TABLE  A-*.-  PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


Week  Ended 
December  13,  1958 

Week  Ended 
November  15,  1958 

Week  Ended 
December  14,  1957 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(x) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(') 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work?) 

467 

445 

387 

372 

416 

399 

440 

420 

361 

348 

392 

378 

138 

— 

120 

— 

147 

— 

188 

— 

143 

— 

180 

— 

64 

— 

48 

— 

44 

— 

34 

— 

33 

— 

14 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

27 

25 

26 

24 

24 

21 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

♦ 

18 

17 

18 

17 

16 

14 

(■)  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  those  in  the  “Total”  column. 
*  Less  than  10,000. 


B— Labour  Income 

Note:  The  estimates  of  labour  income  in  this  table  have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  recent  revisions  to  the 
National  Accounts.  Note  particularly  the  use  of  annual  totals  instead  of  monthly  averages,  and  the  introduction  of 
quarterly  instead  of  monthly  totals  for  some  industries.  Monthly  and  quarterly  figures  may  not  add  to  annual  totals 
because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  B-t.— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Year  and 
Month 

Monthly  Totals 

Quarterly  Totals1 

Total1 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Trans¬ 

portation, 

Storage, 

and 

Communi¬ 

cation2 

Forestry 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Public 

Utilities 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

1953 — Total _ 

393 

3,954 

1,320 

297 

887 

194 

1,665 

2,757 

468 

12,110 

1954 — Total. . . . 

402 

3,903 

1,317 

310 

869 

204 

1,764 

3,010 

494 

12,432 

1955 — Total. . . . 

430 

4,156 

1,392 

339 

911 

204 

1,874 

3,212 

539 

13,215 

1956— Total. . . . 

489 

4,604 

1,537 

405 

1,102 

226 

2,072 

3,521 

590 

14,719 

1957— Total. . . . 

544 

4,821 

1,647 

371 

1,189 

252 

2,268 

3,926 

639 

15,825 

1957 — Nov . 

46.2 

410.4 

140,6 

88.0 

290.4 

65.7 

592.5 

1,105.7 

163.6 

1,344.6 

Dec . 

45.7 

380.1 

134.3 

1,294.8 

1958 — Jan . 

46.0 

381.9 

103.3 

1,267  8 

Feb . 

46.5 

385.5 

132.2 

64.7 

229.1 

65.2 

467.1 

O 

o 

163.5 

1,277.1 

Mar . 

45  8 

389.8 

130.3 

1  282  2 

Apr . 

43.9 

392.3 

134.6 

1  304  0 

May . 

44.9 

401.3 

141.0 

65.7 

289.1 

69.0 

585.4 

1,069.7 

168.4 

L354.8 

June . 

45.6 

404.9 

143.1 

1  384  5 

July . 

45.0 

402.1 

145.7 

1,382  1 

Aug . 

45.5 

399.8 

145.7 

75.7 

335.4 

71.1 

592.3 

1,080.5 

172.0 

1,385.6 

Sept . 

44.5 

404.0 

143.4 

1  405  3 

Oct . 

43.2 

400.0 

142.9 

1  28Q  8 

Nov . 

43.1 

401.7 

142.0 

91.3 

278.5 

70.0 

619.4 

1,112.4 

174.1 

1,385.5 

Dec . 

42.1 

393.7 

139.6 

1,359.0 

J  Quarterly  figures  are  entered  opposite  the  middle  month  of  the  quarter  but  represent  quarterly  totals. 

2  Includes  post  office  wages  and  salaries. 

t  * i*  .^S’Kes  column  are  for  total  labour  income,  Canada,  but  are  not  totals  of  the  figures  in  the  remaining  columns 

of  this  table,  as  figures  for  labour  income  in  Agriculture,  Fishing,  and  Trapping  are  not  shown.  (See  also  headnote.) 
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c — Employment,  Honrs  and  Earnings 

Tables  C-l  to  03  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  having  15  or  more  employees— At  December  1,  employers 
in  the  principal  non-agricultural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,708,782. 

TABLE  C-l.— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100).  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Sottkce:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Year  and  Month 


1953 —  Average 

1954 —  Average 

1955 —  Average 

1956 —  Average 

1957 —  Average. 

1957 —  Dec.  1.. 

1958 —  Jan.  1.. 
Feb.  1. . 
Mar.  1 . . 
Apr.  1.. 
May  1.., 
June  1.. 
July  1.. 
Aug.  1.. 
Sept.  1 . . 
Oct.  1.. 
Nov.  1. . 
Dec.  1. . 


Industrial  Composite1 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers 

Average 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

113.4 

151.5 

133.4 

$ 

57.30 

113.3 

152.4 

134.2 

$ 

59.01 

109.9 

151.3 

137. 1 

58.88 

107.7 

150.0 

138.6 

60.94 

112.5 

160. 1 

141.7 

60.87 

109.3 

158.4 

144.1 

63.34 

120.1 

180.5 

149.4 

64.18 

115.4 

175.5 

151.2 

66.47 

122.9 

194.5 

157.6 

67.70 

116.3 

185.4 

158.5 

69.68 

122.5 

198.2 

161.2 

69.24 

113.3 

185.9 

163.0 

71.69 

117.5 

182.2 

154.4 

66.35 

109.0 

170.8 

155.7 

68.47 

113.7 

183.9 

161.2 

69.25 

107.9 

176.9 

162.9 

71.61 

113.0 

185  0 

163.0 

70.02 

108.2 

178.5 

163.9 

72.08 

112.9 

185.3 

163.4 

70.20 

108.3 

180.4 

165.6 

72.80 

114.6 

188.3 

163.8 

70.35 

108.8 

181.6 

165.8 

72.92 

118.7 

196.3 

164.7 

70.76 

110.4 

185.6 

167.0 

73.42 

121.3 

200.3 

164.6 

70.70 

112.0 

187.4 

166.2 

73.06 

122.0 

201.6 

164.7 

70.76 

111.8 

186.0 

165.2 

72.62 

121.8 

201. 1 

164.5 

70.67 

111.5 

184.9 

164.7 

72.40 

121.9 

210.  S 

164.9 

70.  S5 

112.4 

187.2 

165.4 

72.73 

120.1 

199.5 

165.6 

71.13 

110.1 

185.0 

166.8 

73.36 

119. 1 

199.2 

166.6 

71.56 

109.6 

186.0 

168.5 

74.08 

includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and  recrea¬ 
tional  service). 
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TABLE  C-2. — AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 


(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Area 

Employment  Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Pay  period  preceding: 

Pay  period  preceding: 

Dec.  1 
1958 

Nov.  1 
1958 

Dec.  1 
1957 

Dec.  1 
1958 

Nor.  1 
1958 

Dec.  1 
1957 

(a)  Provinces 

120.0 

130.1 

127.8 

62.69 

61.97 

62.00 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

134.5 

129.4 

117.4 

48.70 

50.41 

50.29 

96.9 

100.0 

99.3 

59.18 

57.90 

56.92 

101.2 

100.3 

101.1 

58.27 

58.37 

56.79 

119.6 

120.7 

122.9 

68.92 

68.23 

66.56 

119.8 

119.3 

124.6 

74.25 

73.85 

72.24 

109.4 

111.8 

110.9 

67.65 

67.88 

64.22 

Saskatchewan . 

130.1 

132.8 

128.1 

68.14 

68.57 

66.36 

Alberta  (including  Northwest  Territories) . 

151.0 

154.9 

151.6 

74.16 

74.20 

70.87 

British  Columbia  (including  Yukon) . 

115.7 

118.4 

11S.1 

78.35 

78.08 

74.80 

Canada . 

119.1 

120.1 

122.5 

71.56 

71.13 

69.24 

(b)  Metropolitan  Areas 

St.  John’s . 

130.5 

133.4 

130.9 

50.66 

51.48 

49.53 

Sydney . 

94.5 

91.8 

95.1 

73.80 

72.21 

71.21 

Halifax . 

116.4 

115.8 

118.0 

58.09 

57.22 

54.53 

Saint  John . 

95.0 

95.0 

91.4 

54.55 

55.91 

51.95 

Quebec . 

110.3 

110.9 

112.1 

59.59 

58.39 

57.84 

Sherbrooke . 

99.9 

100.5 

105.8 

58.62 

58.45 

56.89 

Three  Rivers . 

116.8 

116.8 

115.2 

67.11 

66.08 

62.81 

Drummondville . 

77.6 

77.7 

74.9 

60.06 

59.84 

57.90 

Montreal . 

123.2 

123.6 

126.0 

70.02 

69.84 

67.21 

Ottawa — Hull . 

125.2 

125,4 

122.1 

65.85 

65.55 

61.73 

Peterborough . 

99.2 

98.7 

103.8 

79.87 

78.07 

75.76 

Oshawa . 

177.4 

166.2 

178.7 

80.73 

75.47 

90  80 

Niagara  Falls . 

99.5 

104.9 

11S.8 

77.79 

76.11 

76.68 

St.  Catharines . 

106.4 

106.1 

121.2 

79.89 

78.30 

78.50 

Toronto . 

133.5 

132,0 

134.9 

74.77 

74.87 

71.93 

Hamilton . 

106.7 

96.6 

112.6 

76.43 

76.03 

74.71 

Brantford . 

90.2 

89.5 

86.0 

67.72 

68.99 

65.11 

Galt . 

110.6 

111.8 

112.5 

64.66 

64.04 

61.50 

Kitchener . 

118.6 

118.7 

116.6 

67.69 

67.84 

64.82 

Sudbury . 

45.2 

48.2 

144.7 

80.83 

80.71 

85.49 

London . 

123.2 

123.3 

121,6 

68.14 

68.04 

64.86 

Sarnia . 

124.8 

124.8 

139.1 

91.47 

90.67 

89.57 

Windsor . 

81.3 

78.2 

92.3 

79.84 

78.58 

75.76 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

147.5 

148,8 

135.0 

89.54 

89.36 

87.00 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur . 

115.7 

115.1 

121.3 

73.17 

72.73 

72.79 

Winnipeg . 

110.5 

110.7 

108.8 

64.42 

64.77 

61.74 

Regina . 

128.7 

128.7 

126.9 

63.99 

64.59 

62.31 

Saskatoon . 

137.4 

138.1 

133.3 

64.29 

65.59 

61.43 

Edmonton . 

180.7 

187.6 

183.6 

69.05 

69.51 

65.27 

Calgary . 

163.1 

165.3 

159.7 

68.64 

68.47 

67.37 

Vancouver . 

116.6 

117.3 

119.1 

77.41 

76.72 

72.58 

Victoria . 

116.0 

117.9 

120.1 

70.87 

69.66 

67.00 
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table  C-3.— industry  summary  of  employment  and  average  meekly 

MAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Industry 


Employment  Index  Numbers 


Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 


Mining 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas 
Non-metal . 


Pay  period  preceding: 


Pay  period  preceding: 


Dec.l 

1958 


Nov.  1 
1958 


Dec.  1 
1957 


Dec.  1 
1958 


Nov.  1 
1958 


Dec.  1 
1957 


116  0 

124.0 

74.3 

170.3 

101.6 

56.0 

280.4 

122.8 


118.2 

126.0 

75.1 

173.5 

101.3 

57.5 

272.7 

132.7 


128.1 

139.3 

75.9 

198.5 

111.5 
62.4 

290.4 
128.0 


89.48 

90.98 

73.60 
98.04 
90.13 

74.98 
101.97 

80.98 


87.95 

90.87 

73.52 

97.88 

86.98 

70.98 

100.19 

77.58 


86.65 

89.88 

72.19 

96.19 
84.12 
67.77 
96.93 
77.34 


Manufacturing . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Biscuits  and  crackers . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing). . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

Wood  products  . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agriculture  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery  mfg . . . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

Wire  and  wire  products . 

Transportation  equipment . . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining .  . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . . . . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 


109  6 

115.3 

137. 1 

110.3 

105.8 

110.3 

93.2 

115.3 

91.4 

100.1 

86.4 

91.2 

79.4 

76.7 

58.8 
81.1 

90.8 

91.5 

94.6 
79.0 

103.4 

104.9 
1114 

81.7 

121.3 

120.9 
122.2 

120.4 

103.8 

63.2 
158.6 

94.4 

100.9 
97.0 

104.5 
111.0 

103.1 

113.3 

119.9 

357.5 

108.4 

105.9 

65.4 

120.1 

107.8 

134.3 

108.4 

103.9 

134.4 

138.9 

107.1 

141.2 

136.9 

129.2 
118.1 

143.3 
124,2 


110.1 

119.5 
137.0 
119.9 

106.7 

110.6 

97.1 
112.6 

89.6 
101.0 

86.4 

90.9 

79.2 

76.2 

59.9 
80.8 

92.9 

93.3 

99.3 

77.9 

106.8 

109.1 

113.1 

84.5 

123.6 

122.7 

125.7 

119.6 
98.8 

60.7 
161  0 

94.3 

103.8 

94.8 
103.4 

85.3 

105.3 

109.7 

119.2 

360.2 
102.0 
100.1 

69,0 

122.9 
109.0 

135.1 
106.6 

107.7 

135.9 

140.1 

108.4 

135.5 

138.2 

130.5 

118.9 

144.5 

124.6 


113 

.3 

74 

08 

111 

.3 

66 

37 

129 

7 

75 

19 

97 

6 

54 

08 

102 

9 

75 

19 

109 

0 

64 

79 

94 

7 

55 

66 

115 

3 

86 

62 

83 

9 

69 

91 

107 

7 

74 

98 

87 

7 

50 

62 

91 

8 

47 

48 

81 

7 

59 

88 

81 

7 

55 

55 

64 

4 

56 

90 

82 

2 

66 

60 

91 

9 

46 

58 

97 

0 

45 

46 

90 

6 

46 

64 

80 

6 

46 

98 

199 

8 

64 

62 

97 

1 

66 

33 

112 

9 

63 

44 

87 

9 

57 

47 

115 

5 

87 

04 

112 

5 

93 

71 

123 

2 

70 

88 

121 

2 

79 

56 

109 

0 

82 

50 

59 

5 

82 

06 

170 

8 

84 

71 

95 

8 

76 

05 

102 

5 

72 

63 

104 

2 

80 

24 

117 

1 

80 

12 

115 

9 

92 

02 

103 

8 

78 

36 

112 

4 

83 

17 

138 

9 

83 

62 

393 

3 

88 

28 

122 

8 

91 

33 

108 

9 

81 

84 

87 

1 

72 

79 

149 

5 

76 

67 

133 

1 

85 

16 

134 

8 

82 

13 

105 

9 

79 

96 

162 

3 

96 

01 

146 

3 

79 

63 

132 

5 

78 

53 

103 

7 

72 

00 

134 

4 

77 

89 

136 

7 

105 

91 

135 

0 

84. 

79 

119 

6 

75 

05 

153 

1 

95 

83 

116 

9 

66. 

34 

73 

36 

71 

69 

64 

71 

63 

50 

75 

16 

73 

06 

52 

08 

54 

87 

73 

40 

70 

61 

64 

24 

61 

56 

55 

45 

54 

14 

84 

46 

80 

14 

70 

08 

69 

58 

76 

88 

73 

05 

49 

70 

48 

54 

46 

37 

45 

55 

59 

53 

57 

63 

54 

14 

54 

21 

56 

80 

54 

60 

66 

80 

64 

14 

47 

12 

44 

62 

45 

65 

43 

49 

48 

02 

45 

22 

47 

21 

45 

19 

64 

51 

61 

91 

66 

41 

63 

50 

63 

15 

60 

56 

56 

52 

56 

89 

85 

20 

82 

79 

91 

18 

89 

88 

70 

90 

66 

69 

79 

67 

75 

93 

82 

89 

79 

52 

81 

84 

78 

22 

84 

47 

82 

58 

75 

02 

72 

34 

74 

35 

69 

99 

81 

46 

75 

72 

79 

43 

77 

02 

95 

95 

91 

15 

80 

83 

75 

50 

83 

63 

80 

82 

81 

28 

81 

60 

88 

37 

84 

19 

86 

10 

93 

16 

78 

66 

78 

27 

72 

61 

72 

96 

74 

20 

75 

86 

86 

05 

82 

89 

82 

22 

78 

09 

80 

80 

75 

91 

96 

56 

90 

21 

79 

45 

76 

35 

78 

44 

74 

76 

71 

86 

70 

58 

75 

89 

72 

03 

104 

62 

103 

54 

84 

54 

81 

37 

75 

27 

71 

69 

95 

29 

92. 

87 

65 

41 

63. 

24 

Construction  . 

Building  and  general  engineering 

Building . 

General  engineering . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets. . 


129  4 

130.1 

137.3 

101.4 

128.4 


137  5 

136.9 

142.6 

114.3 

138.7 


136  9 

143.3 

144.9 

136.3 

126.9 


74  70 

81.53 

80. 10 
89.67 
63.59 


75  20 

82.11 

80.54 

90.33 

64.26 


74  81 

82.09 

80.62 

88.60 

61.68 


Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants. . . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants 
Other  service . 


133  1 

122.4 

113.3 

188.8 


135.6 

125.2 

115.3 

191.1 


130  4 

121.8 

114.1 

178.2 


49  26 

39.75 

44.05 

71.01 


48  60 

39.27 

43.61 

70.28 


47  27 

38.85 

42.48 

68.97 


Industrial  composite 


119.1 


120  1 


122.5 


71.50 


71  13 


69.24 
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Tables  C-4  and  C-5  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  ot  firms  than  Tables  C-l  to  C-3. 
They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-l  to 
C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 

TABLE  C-4.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source:  Man-hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Dec.  1, 
1958 

Nov.  1, 
1958 

Dec.  1, 
1957 

Dec.  1, 
1958 

Nov.  1, 
1958 

Dec.  1, 
1957 

38.0 

36.7 

39.7 

156.3 

152.2 

161.7 

41.3 

40.3 

40.5 

147.5 

146.4 

146.1 

41.8 

41.9 

40.9 

148.9 

143.9 

146.6 

41.9 

41.7 

41.6 

150.0 

149.3 

146.9 

40.7 

40.7 

40.6 

175.2 

173.1 

172.6 

40.1 

40.6 

39.8 

159.1 

157.7 

152.2 

39.8 

39.4 

40.0 

179.7 

178.2 

172.6 

40.8 

40.6 

40.3 

176.8 

175.7 

172.3 

38.2 

38.1 

37.2 

205.4 

203.4 

196.4 

(')  Includes  Northwest  Territories. 

(2)  Includes  Yukon  Territory. 

Note: — Information  on  hours  and  earnings  by  cities  is  obtainable  from  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics). 


TABLE  C-6.— EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 


Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  DBS 


Period 

Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Per  Week 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

cts. 

$ 

Monthly  Average 

1949 . 

42.3 

98.6 

41.71 

Monthly  Average 

1950 . 

42.3 

103.6 

43.82 

Monthly  Average 

1951 . 

41.8 

116.8 

48.82 

Monthly  Average 

1952 . 

41.5 

129.2 

53.62 

Monthly  Average 

1953 . 

41.3 

135.8 

56.09 

Monthly  Average 

1954 . 

40.6 

140.8 

57.16 

Monthly  Average 

1955 . 

41.0 

144.5 

59.25 

Monthly  Average 

1956 . 

41.1 

151.5 

62.27 

Monthly  Average 

1957 . 

40.4 

160.0 

64.71 

Week  Preceding: 

December 

1, 

1957 . 

40.6 

163.5 

66.38 

January 

1, 

1958 . 

40.3* 

165.8 

66.82* 

February 

1, 

1958 . 

39.9 

164.3 

65.56 

March 

1, 

1958 . 

40.0 

165.3 

66.12 

April 

1, 

1958 . 

40.4 

165.8 

66.98 

May 

1, 

1958 . 

40.4 

166.4 

67.23 

June 

1, 

1958 . 

40.7 

167.2 

68  05 

July 

1, 

1958 . 

40,5 

166.6 

67  47 

August 

1, 

1958 . 

40.3 

165.9 

66  86 

September 

1, 

1958 . 

40.6 

164.0 

66  58 

October 

1, 

1958 . 

40.7 

164.4 

66  91 

November 

1, 

1958 . 

40,8 

165.5 

67  52 

December 

1, 

1958(0 . 

40.9 

167.2 

68.38 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1949  =  100) 


Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 


100.0 

105.1 
117.0 

128.6 

134,5 
137.0 

142.1 

149.8 

155.1 


159.1 

160.2 

157.2 

158.5 

160.6 

161.2 

163.2 

161.8 

160.3 

159.6 

160.4 

161.9 

163.9 


Consumer 

Price 

Index 


100.0 

102.9 

113.7 

116.5 

115.5 

116.2 
116.4 

118.1 

121.9 


123.1 

123.4 

123.7 

124.3 

125.2 

125.1 

125.1 

124.7 

125.2 

125.6 
126.0 

126.3 

126.2 


Average 

RealWeekly 

Earnings 


100.0 

102.1 

102.9 

110.4 

116.5 

117.9 
122.0 

126.8 

127.2 


129.2 

129.8 

127.1 

127.5 

128.3 

128.9 

130.5 

129.8 
128.0 

127.1 

127.3 

128.2 

129.9 


Note:  Average  Re'a.1  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average 
weekly  earnings  index.  (Average  1949  =  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour.  6  age 
*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  January  1,  1958  are  37.2  and  $61.68. 

0)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Soubce:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 

Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Pay  period  preceding 

Pay  period  preceding 

Pay  period  preceding 

Dec.  j 
1958 

Nov.  ; 
1958 

Dec. 

1957 

Dec.  ; 
1958 

Nov.  ; 
1958 

Dec. 

1957 

Dee. 

1958 

Nov.  ! 
1958 

Dec.  1 
1957 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

S 

8 

8 

Mining . 

42.6 

42.4 

42.6 

197.9 

195.1 

193.7 

84.31 

82.72 

82  52 

Metal  mining . 

42.5 

42.9 

43.2 

205.1 

203.3 

201.5 

87.17 

87.22 

87.05 

Gold . 

42.9 

43.5 

42.6 

160.5 

158.3 

158.7 

68.85 

68.86 

67  61 

Other  metal . 

42.3 

42.7 

43.5 

225.5 

223.7 

217.3 

95.39 

95.52 

94.53 

Fuels . 

42.3 

40.4 

40.7 

190.5 

186.2 

182.9 

80.58 

75.22 

74  44 

Coal . 

42.5 

40.2 

39.7 

176.7 

172.8 

166.4 

75.10 

69  47 

66  06 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

41.9 

41.0 

42.5 

215.5 

212.2 

211.0 

90.29 

87.00 

89.68 

Non-metal . . 

43.9 

43.3 

43.1 

178.2 

173.7 

173.4 

78.23 

75.21 

74  74 

Manufacturing . 

40.9 

40.8 

40.6 

167.2 

165.5 

163.5 

68.38 

67.52 

66  38 

Food  and  beverages . 

41.3 

40.9 

40.9 

147.9 

145.4 

142.1 

61.08 

59.47 

58.12 

Meat  products . 

41.0 

41.3 

40.7 

175.5 

174.6 

170.1 

71.96 

72.11 

69  23 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. . 

40.6 

38.9 

39.0 

113.7 

114.2 

120.5 

46.16 

44.42 

47  00 

Grain  mill  products . 

43.6 

42.9 

42.6 

165.0 

162.5 

154.7 

71.94 

69.71 

65  90 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

42.3 

42.5 

42.9 

137.4 

136.8 

128.0 

58.12 

58.14 

54  91 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

40.9 

39.3 

39.9 

196.5 

195.6 

185.4 

80.37 

76  87 

73  97 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

39.4 

39.5 

40.0 

163,0 

162.8 

160.5 

64.22 

64.31 

64.20 

Rubber  products . . 

39.5 

41,5 

41,0 

175.7 

173.1 

167.9 

69.40 

71.84 

68  84 

Leather  products . 

40.6 

39.7 

39.7 

114.8 

114.8 

112.6 

46.61 

45.58 

44  70 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

39.9 

38.6 

38.8 

109.3 

109.6 

107.9 

43.61 

42.31 

41.87 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

42.5 

42.2 

42.0 

127.2 

126.5 

123.3 

54.06 

53.38 

51.79 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

40.4 

39.3 

40.7 

126.1 

125.3 

122.6 

50.94 

49.24 

49.90 

Woollen  goods . 

43.6 

43.6 

42.4 

119.2 

118.8 

116.2 

51.97 

51.80 

49.27 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

44.0 

44.0 

43.6 

136.0 

135.9 

131.8 

59.84 

59.80 

57.46 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

38.5 

38.9 

37.4 

108.2 

108.5 

105.8 

41.66 

42.21 

39.57 

Men’s  clothing . 

37.5 

37.6 

36.4 

110.0 

110.3 

107.5 

41.25 

41.47 

39.13 

Women’s  clothing . 

36.5 

37.2 

35.5 

111.8 

112.8 

110.7 

40.81 

41.96 

39.30 

Knit  goods . 

41.5 

42.1 

40.3 

102,9 

102.1 

100.9 

42.70 

42.98 

40.66 

“Wood  products . 

42.1 

42.1 

40.9 

147.3 

146.8 

143.7 

62.01 

61.80 

58.77 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

41.2 

41.4 

39.4 

157.0 

155.9 

154.6 

64.68 

64.54 

60.91 

Furniture . 

43.8 

43.8 

43.3 

135.1 

135.3 

130.9 

59.17 

59.26 

56.68 

Other  wood  products . 

42.7 

42.1 

42.5 

125.1 

124.1 

124.1 

53.42 

52.25 

52.74 

Paper  products . 

41.6 

41.1 

41.1 

196.0 

193.3 

187.2 

81.54 

79.45 

76.94 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

41.7 

40.9 

41.2 

211.3 

208.7 

203.2 

88.11 

85.36 

83.72 

Other  paper  products . 

41,4 

41.9 

40.7 

154.0 

153.1 

146.8 

63.76 

64.15 

59.75 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

39.8 

39.7 

39.7 

199.7 

200.5 

191.5 

79.48 

79.60 

76.03 

“Iron  and  steel  products . 

40.3 

41.0 

40.6 

193,7 

190.9 

185.9 

78.06 

78.27 

75.48 

Agricultural  implements . 

39.4 

39.9 

39.3 

191,8 

190.1 

183.7 

75.57 

75.85 

72.19 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

41.3 

40.6 

41.9 

190.0 

189.8 

184.3 

78.47 

77.06 

77.22 

Hardware  and  tools . 

41.9 

41.2 

41.0 

168.5 

167.8 

163.7 

70.60 

69.13 

67.12 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

41.3 

42.5 

40.9 

165.5 

166.3 

159.8 

68.35 

70.68 

65.36 

Iron  castings . 

41.0 

41.5 

39.8 

187.3 

187.2 

180. 1 

76.79 

77.69 

71.68 

Machinery  manufacturing . 

41.1 

41.0 

41.9 

181.5 

180.3 

174.0 

74.60 

73.92 

72.91 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

38.2 

40.3 

40.0 

229.3 

226.9 

218.8 

87.59 

91.44 

87.52 

Sheet  metal  products . 

39.1 

40.6 

39.5 

187.3 

188.9 

178,2 

73.23 

76.69 

70.39 

“Transportation  equipment . 

40.5 

38.9 

40.8 

191.8 

191.5 

189.3 

77.68 

74.49 

77.23 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

40.6 

40.6 

41.1 

196.9 

196.7 

188,9 

79.94 

79.86 

77.64 

Motor  vehicles . 

41.0 

36.4 

41.8 

204.7 

210.8 

210.2 

83.93 

76.73 

87.86 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

40.6 

38.6 

39.7 

189.6 

186.9 

185.5 

76.98 

72.14 

73.64 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

39.1 

39.4 

39.7 

180.0 

179.0 

179.9 

70.38 

70.53 

71.42 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

41.1 

38.4 

41.3 

188.0 

187.3 

183.0 

77.27 

71.92 

75.58 

“Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

40.8 

41.3 

41.0 

190,6 

191.2 

190.7 

77  76 

78.97 

78.19 

Aluminum  products . 

41.9 

42.8 

42,0 

169.4 

167.8 

159.9 

70,98 

71.82 

67.16 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

41.2 

41.7 

41,2 

182. 1 

183.3 

172.5 

75.03 

76.44 

71.07 

Smelting  and  refining . 

40.3 

40.5 

40.6 

218.6 

218.1 

210.6 

88,10 

88.33 

85.50 

“Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

40.9 

40.9 

40.7 

172.9 

172.5 

167.1 

70.72 

70.51 

68.01 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment. 

39.2 

40.0 

40.5 

192  1 

191.9 

188.8 

75.30 

76 . 76 

76 . 46 

Radios  and  radio  parts . 

40.9 

41.2 

41.2 

155.7 

155.4 

147.3 

63.68 

64.02 

60.69 

Batteries . 

41.8 

42.3 

41.8 

170.4 

169.7 

166.5 

71.23 

71.78 

69.60 

Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  appli- 

ances . 

41,8 

41.7 

40.2 

173.9 

174.3 

171.1 

72.69 

72.68 

68.78 

Miscellaneous  electrical  products . 

41.2 

40.8 

40.6 

163.4 

163.2 

153  1 

67.32 

66.59 

62, 16 

Wire  and  cable . 

42.6 

40.6 

41.1 

191.0 

188  1 

183.0 

81.37 

76.37 

75.21 

“Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

43.7 

44.2 

43  1 

171.3 

169,6 

163.6 

74.86 

74.96 

70.51 

Clay  products . 

42.9 

43.3 

42.8 

158.3 

157.0 

153.8 

67.91 

67.98 

65.83 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

43.6 

43.0 

42.7 

172.2 

168.5 

159.5 

75.08 

72.46 

68.11 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

41.4 

40.7 

41.5 

229.9 

229.3 

226.6 

95.18 

93.33 

94  04 

Chemical  products . 

41.0 

41.2 

41.0 

184.7 

183.6 

176.5 

75.73 

75.64 

72.37 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. . 

40.5 

40.9 

41.5 

140.8 

140.5 

135.9 

57.02 

57.46 

56.40 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

41.2 

41.3 

41.9 

212.5 

211.8 

205,0 

87.55 

87.47 

85.90 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

42.3 

42  0 

41.4 

138.3 

137.3 

134.3 

58.50 

57.67 

55.60 

‘Durable  goods . 

41.0 

40.9 

40.9 

180.7 

179.0 

177.3 

74.09 

73.21 

72.52 

Non-durable  goods . 

40.8 

40.6 

40.4 

154.3 

153.0 

148.8 

62.95 

62.12 

60.12 

Construction . 

40.5 

41.5 

41.2 

178.4 

177.2 

178.1 

72.25 

73.54 

73 , 38 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

40.6 

41.6 

41.6 

194.7 

192.7 

193.6 

79.05 

80.16 

80.54 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

40.3 

41.4 

40.4 

148.7 

149.7 

144.5 

59.93 

61.98 

58.38 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

44.6 

44.4 

44.3 

170.3 

169.7 

161.2 

75.95 

75.35 

71.41 

Service . 

39.3 

39.4 

39.8 

98.5 

97.9 

95.8 

38.71 

38.57 

38.13 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

39.2 

39.3 

39.9 

96.7 

96.0 

95.2 

37.91 

37.73 

37.98 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

39.9 

40.2 

40  0 

97.3 

97  0 

92.0 

38.82 

38.99 

36.80 

*  Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 


Tables  D-l  to  D-5  are  based  on  regular  statistcal  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting 
forms,  UIC  751:  statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  U  IE  75/. 

of  registrations  and  vacancies  bv  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and 
these  two  reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 


inventory 
vacancies  in 


TABLE  D-l. — UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Period 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Registrations  for  Employment (2) 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 
February 
February 

1  1953  . 

12,235 

13,264 

25,499 

317,723 

73,213 

390,936 

li  1954 . 

1,  1955 . 

8,406 

8,276 

9,575 

8,604 

17,981 

16,880 

439,633 

483,380 

103,112 

117,651 

542,745 

601,031 

l'  1956 . 

18,180 

12,992 

31,172 

396,642 

107,850 

504,492 

February 

1,  1957 . 

18,117 

12,376 

30,493 

447,210 

112,994 

560, 204 

February 

1,  1958 . 

6,822 

7,860 

14,682 

661,965 

167,512 

829.477R 

1,  1958 . 

7,389 

8,459 

15,848 

685,915 

171,175 

857,090 

April 

May 

l'  1958  . 

9,730 

10,892 

20,622 

681,810 

171,022 

852,832 

1,  1958 . 

17,323 

13,174 

30,497 

581,032 

165,375 

746,407 

l'  1958  . 

15,172 

14,677 

29,849 

443,407 

156,591 

599,998 

Julv 

l'  1958 . 

11,011 

13,040 

24,051 

348,074 

155,231 

503,305 

1,  1958 . 

11,505 

11,858 

23,363 

252,853 

119,157 

372,010 

1,  1958 . 

10,012 

13,446 

23,458 

237,319 

106,423 

343,742 

1,  1958 . 

9,385 

11,430 

20,815 

228,426 

107,123 

335,549 

1,  1958 . 

7,319 

9,552 

16,871 

255,451 

115,711 

371, 162 

1,  1958 . 

11,579 

9,752 

21,331 

329,050 

126,341 

455,391 

1,  1959(i) . 

8,643 

8,549 

17,192 

562,257 

158,163 

720,420 

February 

1,  1959(i) . 

9,425 

9,295 

18,720 

615,668 

175,574 

791,242 

*  Current  Vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded.  (R) — Revised 

p)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 

(2)  From  December  1,  1958,  registration  figures  during  the  seasonal  benefit  period  do  not  include  claimants  for 
fishing  benefits. 

As  figures  for  December  1,  1957  to  July  1,  1958  did  include  claimants  for  fishing  benefits,  they  have  been  adjusted. 
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TABLE  D-3.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT 

DECE3IBER  31,  19580) 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  from 

November 
28,  1958 

December 
31,  1957 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping 

185 

79 

264 

_ 

86 

+ 

54 

Forestry . 

1,079 

4 

1,083 

+ 

538 

+ 

712 

Mining.  Quarrying  and  Oil  Wells . 

327 

40 

367 

+ 

107 

589 

Metal  Mining . 

209 

13 

222 

+ 

70 

_ 

356 

Fuels . 

83 

18 

101 

4- 

28 

166 

Non-Metal  Mining . 

2 

1 

3 

2 

32 

Quarrying,  Clav  and  Sand  Pits . 

2 

2 

4 

+ 

2 

1 

Prospecting . 

31 

6 

37 

+ 

9 

- 

34 

Manufacturing 

1,506 

1,181 

2,687 

87 

+ 

103 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

130 

90 

220 

_ 

53 

4- 

31 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products.  . 

4 

3 

7 

4- 

2 

50 

Rubber  Products . 

13 

9 

22 

3 

-P 

3 

Leather  Products . 

32 

109 

141 

+ 

27 

23 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

58 

53 

111 

30 

+ 

9 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

56 

430 

486 

+ 

23 

4- 

25 

Wood  Products . 

136 

42 

178 

17 

-f 

13 

Paper  Products . 

69 

24 

93 

+ 

4 

4- 

3 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries . 

75 

54 

129 

16 

15 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

269 

101 

370 

_ 

73 

4- 

77 

Transportation  Equipment . 

330 

48 

378 

+ 

75 

+ 

69 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

34 

29 

63 

5 

33 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

84 

46 

130 

_ 

18 

_ 

84 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

51 

18 

69 

_ 

4 

+ 

26 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

23 

17 

40 

+ 

10 

+ 

15 

Chemical  Products . 

84 

59 

143 

11 

4- 

3 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

58 

49 

107 

+ 

2 

+ 

40 

Construction  . 

590 

39 

629 

_ 

287 

14 

General  Contractors . 

393 

23 

416 

_ 

128 

_ 

26 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

197 

16 

213 

- 

159 

+ 

12 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication . 

271 

169 

440 

_ 

84 

24 

Transportation . 

219 

88 

307 

— 

88 

+ 

16 

Storage . 

11 

9 

20 

— 

5 

7 

Communication . 

41 

72 

113 

+ 

9 

33 

Public  Utility  Operation 

37 

17 

54 

- 

7 

- 

51 

Trade . 

1,083 

1,151 

2,234 

_ 

980 

+ 

461 

Wholesale . 

401 

333 

734 

+ 

44 

+ 

220 

Retail . 

682 

818 

1,500 

1,024 

+ 

241 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate . 

467 

462 

929 

+ 

143 

+ 

107 

Service . 

3,031 

5,495 

8,526 

_ 

3,537 

+ 

1,440 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

123 

1,039 

1,162 

+ 

102 

104 

Government  Service . 

2,451 

459 

2,910 

— 

3,479 

+ 

804 

Recreation  Service . 

22 

28 

50 

— 

25 

28 

Business  Service . 

224 

335 

559 

+ 

100 

+ 

178 

Personal  Service . 

211 

3,634 

3,845 

235 

+ 

590 

Grand  Total . 

8,576 

8,637 

17,213 

- 

4,280 

+ 

2,199 

(!)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-3— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  19580) 

(Soukce:  Form  UIC  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies  (2) 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  Managerial  Workers. . . . 

964 

830 

1,794 

8,150 

1,945 

10,095 

Clerical  Workers . 

1,917 

2,302 

4,219 

17,548 

45,538 

63,086 

Sales  Workers . . . 

906 

477 

1,383 

7,312 

14,226 

21,538 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service  Workers. . 

250 

3,927 

4,177 

40,457 

26,763 

67,220 

Seamen . 

8 

— 

8 

6,028 

15 

6,043 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Forestry  (Ex.  log.). 

181 

14 

195 

6,304 

941 

7,245 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  workers . 

2,976 

760 

3,736 

268,327 

33,824 

302,151 

Food  and  kindred  products  (incl. 
tobacco) . 

38 

5 

43 

2,331 

907 

3,238 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

84 

566 

650 

5,707 

21,917 

27,624 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

935 

2 

937 

29,940 

223 

30,163 

Pulp,  paper  (incl.  printing) . 

38 

5 

43 

1,657 

648 

2,305 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

14 

68 

82 

2,014 

1,761 

3,775 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

4 

— 

4 

987 

66 

1,053 

Metalworking . 

240 

8 

248 

28,661 

1,368 

30,029 

Electrical . 

68 

7 

75 

4,443 

1,935 

6,378 

Transportation  equipment . 

3 

3 

6 

2,430 

42 

2,472 

Mining . 

82 

— 

82 

5,539 

— 

5,539 

Construction . 

344 

— 

344 

82,472 

17 

82,489 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

363 

14 

377 

44,896 

168 

45,064 

Communications  and  public  utility. . . 

n 

— 

11 

1,418 

8 

1,426 

Trade  and  service . 

80 

54 

134 

6,575 

2,679 

9,254 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

621 

23 

644 

34,859 

1,634 

36,493 

Foremen . 

23 

4 

27 

5,959 

436 

6,395 

Apprentices . 

28 

1 

29 

8,439 

15 

8,454 

Unskilled  Workers . 

1,441 

239 

1,680 

208,131 

34,911 

243,042 

Food  and  tobacco . 

13 

16 

29 

9,013 

11,004 

20,017 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

120 

6 

126 

23,807 

545 

24,352 

Metalworking . 

35 

13 

48 

13,313 

841 

14,154 

Construction . 

955 

— 

955 

106,822 

2 

106,824 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

318 

204 

522 

55,176 

22,519 

77,695 

Grand  Total . 

8,643 

8,549 

17,192 

562,257 

158,163 

720,420 

0)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  1)-L-  UNBILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1958 


(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Newfoundland . 

Corner  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

St.  John’s . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth . 

New  Brunswick . 

Bathurst . 

Campbell  ton . 

Edmundston . 

Fredericton . 

Minto . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 

Quebec . 

Alma . 

Asbestos . 

Beauharnois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummondville . 

Famham . 

Forestville . 

Gaspe . . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . . 

Jonquiere . 

Lachute . 

La  Malbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

Levis . 

Louise  ville . 

Magog. . . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

Megantic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec. . . . 

Rimouski . 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue. 

Ste.  Ther&se . 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

Sept-Iles . 

Shawinigan . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 

Trois-Rivi£res . 

Val  d’Or . 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 


(■) 

Dec.  31, 
1958 

Previous 
Month 
Nov.  27, 
1958 

Previous 
Year 
Jan.  2, 
1958 

206 

164 

94 

11 

6 

— 

5 

5 

3 

190 

153 

91 

SO 

123 

75 

57 

82 

59 

23 

41 

16 

549 

1,124 

752 

6 

6 

3 

7 

26 

6 

362 

867 

397 

60 

83 

11 

— 

1 

14 

34 

56 

33 

18 

15 

220 

9 

18 

6 

53 

52 

54 

387 

570 

406 

3 

4 

5 

15 

47 

24 

7 

7 

11 

95 

87 

73 

3 

17 

2 

145 

238 

173 

90 

116 

105 

4 

29 

3 

23 

21 

8 

— 

4 

2 

3,448 

3,355 

3,009 

9 

31 

27 

2 

5 

12 

20 

21 

21 

14 

21 

31 

36 

207 

55 

9 

7 

— 

262 

98 

35 

30 

7 

27 

17 

19 

32 

6 

9 

6 

21 

14 

13 

3 

3 

— 

11 

21 

22 

17 

15 

24 

43 

44 

60 

34 

15 

24 

19 

17 

9 

8 

9 

4 

319 

70 

13 

74 

88 

63 

5 

20 

12 

3 

5 

1 

31 

3 

23 

10 

4 

7 

— 

5 

3 

2 

3 

55 

14 

12 

12 

1,321 

1,388 

1,394 

1 

5 

15 

36 

10 

1 

299 

294 

288 

60 

76 

48 

36 

10 

25 

32 

75 

3 

24 

69 

67 

13 

52 

36 

25 

22 

33 

20 

33 

21 

33 

24 

23 

19 

37 

34 

24 

26 

22 

108 

65 

55 

7 

26 

6 

91 

135 

62 

62 

19 

61 

16 

19 

41 

120 

133 

115 

18 

3 

15 

Registrations 


(>) 

Dec.  31, 
1958 

Previous 
Month 
Nov.  27, 
1958 

Previous 

Year 

Jan.  2, 
1958 

22,899 

12,329 

24,280 

5,263 

2,866 

4,621 

2,399 

1,509 

2,563 

15,237 

7,954 

17,096 

4,966 

2,098 

5,021 

3,212 

1,442 

3,036 

1,754 

656 

1,985 

31,856 

18,352 

29,303 

1,418 

670 

1,401 

2,298 

973 

2,207 

5,879 

4,333 

5,843 

1,192 

394 

1,078 

3,216 

1,308 

3,067 

811 

577 

710 

4,530 

2,620 

4,096 

1,593 

1,254 

1,081 

5,776 

3,516 

4,527 

2,188 

1,266 

2,367 

2,955 

1,441 

2,926 

33,591 

18,145 

38,576 

5,799 

2,249 

6,420 

2,276 

1,186 

2,755 

2,325 

1,196 

2,890 

2,145 

1,380 

2,474 

663 

529 

853 

9,121 

4,186 

10,619 

3,308 

1,723 

3,806 

3,253 

2,814 

3,352 

2,272 

1,461 

2,384 

782 

456 

858 

1,647 

965 

2,165 

232,574 

140,295 

238,724 

2,784 

1,641 

2,997 

1,147 

658 

1,211 

1,799 

967 

1,800 

1,314 

845 

1,185 

2,433 

1,267 

3,031 

2,388 

672 

2,872 

2,264 

1,639 

2,208 

1,315 

746 

2,051 

3,185 

1,668 

3,429 

2,136 

870 

2,050 

2,260 

1,009 

1,828 

1,873 

580 

2,415 

3,198 

1,669 

3,486 

4,534 

2,693 

4,169 

5,517 

2,794 

5,726 

2,774 

1,946 

2,451 

1,335 

571 

1,492 

2,385 

903 

2,408 

1 ,313 

938 

1,213 

5,300 

2,909 

5,657 

1,816 

876 

2,294 

929 

541 

1,027 

1,018 

543 

1,184 

3,500 

1,488 

3,583 

1,320 

642 

1,648 

981 

592 

1,017 

2,354 

950 

3,368 

77,597 

55,118 

74,695 

2,604 

791 

2,571 

1,138 

401 

1,551 

17,269 

10,302 

17,638 

4,782 

2,372 

5,662 

5,219 

2,403 

6,498 

1,286 

855 

1,562 

2,876 

1,953 

3,995 

1,345 

824 

1,313 

1,473 

805 

1,473 

3,261 

1,532 

3,084 

3,222 

1,539 

4,443 

2,508 

1,777 

2,585 

2,520 

1,971 

3,376 

1,887 

1,264 

1,582 

6,198 

3,860 

5,478 

6,540 

4 , 158 

6,222 

5,350 

3,698 

3,313 

2,619 

1,406 

2,159 

7,877 

1  870 

3,930 

1  041 

6,692 

9  81 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1958 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Quebec — Cont’d. 

Valley  fiel  d . 

Victoria  ville . 

Ville  St.  Georges. . 

Ontario . 

Arnprior . 

Barrie . 

Belleville . 

Bracebridge . 

Brampton . 

Brantford . 

Brockville . 

Carle  ton  Place. . . . 

Chatham . 

Cobourg . 

Collingwood . 

Cornwall . 

Fort  Erie . 

Fort  Frances . 

Fort  William . 

Galt . 

Gananoque . 

Goderich . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Hawkesbury . 

Ingersoll . . . 

Kapuskasing . 

Kenora . 

Kingston . 

Kirkland  Lake. . . . 

Kitchener . 

Leamington . 

Lindsay . 

Listowel . 

London . 

Long  Branch . 

Midland . 

Napanee . 

Newmarket . 

Niagara  Falls . 

North  Bay . 

Oakville . 

Orillia . 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

Parry  Sound . 

Pembroke . 

Perth . 

Peterborough . 

Piet  on . 

Port  Arthur . 

Port  Colborne. . . . 

Prescott . 

Renfrew . 

St.  Catharines. . . . 

St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. . 

Simcoe . 

Sioux  Lookout. . . . 

Smiths  Falls . 

Stratford . 

Sturgeon  Falls. . . . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

Trenton . 

Walkerton . 

Wallaceburg . 

Welland . 

Weston . 

Windsor . 

Woodstock . 

Manitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 


Unfilled  Vacancies (2) 


Registrations 


0) 

Dec.  31, 
1958 

Previous 
Month 
Nov.  27, 
1958 

Previous 

Year 

Jan.  2, 
1958 

0) 

Dec.  31, 
1958 

Previous 
Month 
Nov.  27, 
1958 

Previous 

Year 

Jan.  2, 
1958 

33 

23 

17 

3,348 

2,017 

3,503 

17 

21 

26 

3,326 

1,573 

4,645 

14 

17 

10 

3,287 

1,488 

4,068 

7,165 

8,046 

6,163 

233,199 

150,617 

229,747 

18 

26 

5 

738 

259 

873 

46 

32 

21 

1,446 

1,070 

1,345 

34 

12 

2 

2,188 

1,542 

2,300 

71 

88 

113 

1,547 

920 

1,472 

12 

27 

11 

1,477 

816 

1,301 

118 

52 

48 

3,099 

2,060 

3,892 

22 

25 

29 

849 

577 

630 

3 

2 

3 

545 

328 

553 

42 

40 

24 

3,182 

2,014 

3,655 

6 

6 

1 

1,131 

618 

1,371 

9 

19 

3 

1,286 

673 

1,225 

62 

54 

100 

4,472 

2,867 

3,739 

5 

5 

15 

897 

710 

793 

18 

51 

10 

696 

483 

731 

52 

142 

93 

3,342 

2,382 

2,974 

50 

71 

30 

2,161 

1,240 

2,141 

2 

1 

2 

505 

280 

555 

16 

18 

8 

940 

340 

1,115 

40 

35 

38 

1,900 

1,201 

2,611 

537 

508 

339 

16,961 

13,595 

17,958 

9 

11 

20 

1,379 

702 

1,330 

34 

21 

11 

999 

641 

981 

30 

39 

1 

791 

870 

949 

13 

9 

9 

919 

745 

1,060 

84 

84 

92 

2,539 

1,760 

2,113 

66 

20 

37 

1,687 

1,293 

1.548 

101 

99 

42 

4,349 

1,895 

5,649 

21 

23 

16 

1,644 

867 

1,934 

4 

1 

7 

939 

533 

816 

14 

15 

13 

535 

296 

629 

311 

872 

305 

6,540 

4,181 

6.957 

90 

87 

50 

4,383 

3,027 

4,950 

10 

15 

6 

1,655 

801 

1,534 

5 

4 

5 

936 

502 

919 

30 

48 

25 

1,286 

938 

1,255 

40 

152 

54 

3,541 

2,348 

2,982 

7 

36 

6 

3,099 

1,653 

2,785 

54 

63 

62 

879 

699 

1,037 

20 

22 

13 

1,449 

877 

1,331 

72 

77 

25 

4,003 

3,023 

4,029 

1,829 

1,670 

1,602 

7,196 

5,134 

6,059 

21 

7 

15 

2,825 

1,342 

3,204 

— 

1 

1 

773 

499 

480 

43 

45 

66 

2,356 

1,645 

2,394 

14 

21 

15 

889 

435 

944 

25 

37 

206 

3,726 

2,719 

3,516 

11 

11 

13 

775 

387 

774 

117 

209 

103 

5,403 

3,927 

5,094 

5 

6 

8 

2,051 

816 

1,115 

18 

12 

22 

1,515 

742 

1,517 

2 

2 

5 

1,023 

588 

922 

61 

74 

51 

5,500 

3,448 

6,706 

46 

59 

35 

1,600 

845 

1,398 

49 

78 

61 

3,104 

2,235 

2,775 

188 

223 

262 

3,034 

1,868 

3,000 

35 

22 

70 

1,688 

777 

1,764 

10 

9 

9 

270 

238 

304 

15 

14 

3 

698 

469 

621 

20 

39 

10 

1,297 

872 

1,569 

1 

3 

2 

1,612 

1,285 

1,393 

215 

197 

440 

11,185 

5,791 

4,901 

55 

28 

40 

2,299 

1,979 

2,562 

1,838 

2,024 

1,107 

53,448 

35,006 

50,427 

36 

44 

28 

1,377 

779 

1,286 

32 

29 

33 

1,017 

363 

899 

2 

1 

6 

910 

591 

1,030 

34 

32 

8 

3,214 

1,962 

3,120 

124 

119 

142 

3,447 

2,166 

2,769 

118 

97 

93 

14,789 

9,393 

19,526 

23 

21 

13 

1,264 

690 

1,656 

1,393 

3,874 

1,128 

26,237 

10,591 

39,375 

136 

274 

120 

2,632 

1,519 

2,866 

8 

12 

6 

1,978 

1,205 

1,941 

19 

19 

12 

320 

253 

300 

20 

45 

34 

1,339 

844 

1,478 

25 

58 

55 

445 

358 

328 

1, 185 

3,466 

901 

1  19,523 

15,412 

22,462 

326 


TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  ANI)  REGISTRATIONS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1958 

(Source:  TJ.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Registrations 

(0 

Dec.  31, 
1958 

Previous 
Month 
Nov.  27, 
1958 

Previous 
Year 
Jan.  2, 
1958 

(') 

Dec.  31, 
1958 

Previous 
Month 
Nov.  27, 
1958 

Previous 

Year 

Jan.  2, 
1958 

Saskatchewan 

633 

737 

574 

21,727 

12,688 

21,861 

Estevan . 

31 

52 

35 

499 

384 

537 

Moose  Jaw . 

94 

201 

89 

1,812 

1, 106 

1,642 

North  Battleford . 

21 

35 

26 

1,923 

1,078 

1,966 

Prince  Albert . 

86 

47 

35 

2,530 

1,651 

2,731 

Regina . 

147 

155 

171 

5.438 

3,062 

5,301 

Saskatoon . 

122 

13S 

116 

4,607 

2,797 

4,634 

Swift  Current . 

42 

38 

20 

1,134 

552 

1,089 

Weybum . 

24 

19 

43 

582 

331 

606 

V  orkton . 

56 

52 

39 

3,202 

1,727 

3,355 

Alberta . . 

2,180 

1,754 

1,592 

31,517 

23,539 

32,582 

Blairmore . 

10 

2 

2 

792 

585 

583 

Calgary . 

863 

547 

524 

8,790 

7,439 

8,783 

Drumheller . 

22 

18 

4 

421 

273 

521 

Edmonton . 

958 

841 

778 

15,055 

10,904 

16, 191 

Edson . 

64 

17 

31 

638 

474 

672 

Lethbridge . 

96 

108 

86 

3,173 

2,018 

2,923 

Medicine  Hat . 

90 

165 

130 

1,323 

939 

1,386 

Red  Deer . 

77 

56 

37 

1,325 

907 

1,523 

British  Columbia . 

1.161 

1,584 

927 

81,854 

57,737 

93,984 

Chilliwack . 

53 

35 

29 

2,893 

1,770 

2,632 

Courtenay . 

1 

4 

4 

1,874 

1,017 

2,382 

Cranbrook . 

19 

58 

11 

1,164 

709 

2,122 

Dawson  Creek . 

10 

11 

9 

1,506 

1,029 

1,359 

Duncan . 

11 

16 

11 

1,400 

744 

2,145 

Kamloops . 

7 

15 

12 

1,942 

1,122 

2.163 

Kelowna . 

12 

7 

20 

2,044 

1,043 

2,143 

Kitimat . 

2 

7 

12 

425 

417 

644 

Mission  City . 

11 

28 

5 

1,600 

990 

1,929 

Nanaimo . 

12 

14 

12 

2,183 

1,433 

2,988 

Nelson . 

11 

6 

15 

1,451 

871 

1,729 

New  Westminster . 

85 

267 

107 

11,565 

7,934 

11,995 

Penticton . 

5 

7 

2 

2,110 

1,016 

2, 191 

Port  Alberni . 

19 

24 

12 

1,020 

1,022 

2,087 

Prince  George . 

93 

82 

49 

2,911 

2,778 

3,524 

Prince  Rupert . 

9 

20 

18 

2,131 

1.659 

2,267 

Princeton . 

3 

4 

— 

568 

267 

692 

Trail . 

16 

20 

18 

1,266 

792 

1,298 

Vancouver . 

630 

655 

418 

33,361 

24,919 

38,574 

Vernon . 

4 

19 

12 

2,830 

1,479 

2,884 

Victoria . 

135 

266 

137 

4,981 

4,225 

5,662 

Whitehorse . 

13 

19 

14 

629 

501 

574 

Canada . 

17,192 

21,331 

14,720 

720,420 

455,391 

743,453 

Males . 

8,643 

11,579 

7,450 

562,257 

329,050 

596,104 

Females . 

8,549 

9,752 

7,270 

158,163 

126,341 

147,349 

1  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

2  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


TABLE  D-5.— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


(Source:  Form  TJ.I.C.  751) 
1953—1958 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1953  . 

993,406 

661,167 

332,239 

76,913 

259,874 

342,678 

201,670 

112,271 

1954 . 

861,588 

545,452 

316,136 

67,893 

209,394 

277,417 

175,199 

131,685 

1955  . 

953,576 

642,726 

310,850 

67,619 

222,370 

343,456 

178,015 

142,116 

1956  . 

1,046,979 

748,464 

298,515 

68,522 

252,783 

379,085 

210,189 

136,400 

1957  . 

877,704 

586,780 

290,924 

59,412 

215.335 

309,077 

185,962 

107,918 

1958  . 

840, 129 

548,663 

291,466 

56,385 

198,386 

287,112 

181,772 

116,474 

TABLE  D-6.— VACANCIES1  AND  PLACEMENTS  OE  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  OCTOBER  1,  1958  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1958 

(Sotjeoe:  U.I.C.  751) 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l.— BENEFICIARIES  ANI)  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  BY  PROVINCE, 

DECEMBER  1958 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S, 


Province 

Estimated 
Average 
Number  of 
Beneficiaries 
Per  Week 
(in  thousands) 

Weeks 

Paid 

Amount 

of 

Benefit 

Paid 

* 

9.0 

37,753 

815,964 

2.3 

9,651 

185,531 

15.6 

65,498 

1,285,329 

15.1 

63,510 

1,270,361 

121.1 

508,564 

10,858,287 

121.9 

511,871 

11,029,216 

14.6 

61 , 476 

1,324,908 

9.3 

39,142 

902,487 

16.5 

69,163 

1,574,999 

British  Columbia . 

45.7 

192,092 

4,311,744 

371.1 

1,558,720 

33,558,826 

262.5 

997,573 

21,134,688 

369.0 

1,475,992 

31,926,951 

TABLE  E->.  CLAIMANTS  HAVING  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  IN  THE  “LIVE 
FILE”  ON  THE  LAST  WORKING  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH,  BY  DURATION,  AND 
SHOWING  THE  PERCENTAGE  POSTAL,  BY  SEX  AND  PROVINCE, 

DECEMBER  1958 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

claimants 

Duration  on  the  Register  (weeks) 

Percent¬ 

age 

Postal 

December 
31,  1957 
Total 
claimants 

2  or 
Less 

3-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-16 

17-20 

Over 

20 

Canada . 

Male . 

Female . 

714,954 

565,400 

149,554 

Not  Available 

38.6 

41.3 

28.3 

744, 248 
604,798 
139,450 

Excluding  T . 

638,458 

238,070 

152,985 

96,153 

49,698 

32,048 

19,405 

50,099 

38.3 

661,332 

Prairie  M . 

503,610 

197,619 

126,852 

77,689 

36,555 

21,749 

12,407 

30,739 

40.9 

534,939 

Provinces  F . 

134,848 

40,451 

26,133 

18,464 

13,143 

10,299 

6,998 

19,360 

28.5 

126,393 

Newfoundland . 

28,729 

12,885 

7,887 

3,591 

1,607 

1,013 

547 

1,199 

80.7 

26,668 

Male. . . 

27,344 

12,604 

7,582 

3,406 

1,460 

876 

471 

945 

82.2 

25,708 

Female . 

1,385 

281 

305 

185 

147 

137 

76 

254 

50.8 

960 

Prince  Edward  Island.. .  . 

6,456 

2,026 

3,059 

723 

228 

120 

75 

225 

80.7 

5,773 

Male . 

5,481 

1,783 

2,662 

608 

164 

74 

44 

146 

82.5 

5,022 

Female . 

975 

243 

397 

115 

64 

46 

31 

79 

70.8 

751 

Nova  Scotia . 

36,078 

14,518 

8,258 

4,807 

2,789 

1,627 

1,004 

3,075 

55.5 

31,652 

Male . 

31,561 

13,369 

7,343 

4,236 

2,350 

1,216 

737 

2,310 

57.3 

28,252 

Female . 

4,517 

1,149 

915 

571 

439 

411 

267 

765 

43.0 

3,400 

New  Brunswick . 

35,191 

11,530 

11,905 

5,785 

2,460 

1,082 

740 

1,689 

70.9 

38,021 

Male . 

29,498 

10,163 

10,289 

4,752 

1,893 

771 

530 

1,100 

73.5 

33,298 

Female . 

5,693 

1,367 

1,616 

1,033 

567 

311 

210 

589 

57.7 

4,723 

Quebec . 

231,040 

85,936 

51,951 

36,750 

18, 71S 

12,091 

7,498 

18,096 

36.5 

237,628 

Male . 

182,428 

70,931 

42,946 

29,886 

14,079 

8,387 

5,077 

11,122 

39.7 

191,262 

Female . 

48,612 

15,005 

9,005 

6,864 

4,639 

3,704 

2,421 

6,974 

24.6 

46,366 

Ontario . 

221,709 

83,288 

50,890 

31,735 

17,451 

11,740 

6,782 

19,823 

26.6 

228,909 

Male . 

165,130 

65,634 

40,313 

24,254 

12,065 

7,554 

3,928 

11,382 

26.9 

173,568 

Female . 

56,579 

17,654 

10,577 

7,481 

5,386 

4,186 

2,854 

'8,441 

25.7 

55,341 

Manitoba . 

24,157 

37.8 

29,403 

Male . 

18,494 

42.3 

23,682 

Female . 

5,663 

23.1 

5,721 

Saskatchewan . 

20,816 

53.5 

20,240 

Male . 

17,292 

57.5 

17,485 

Female . 

3,524 

Not  Available 

33.8 

2,755 

Alberta . 

31,523 

36.6 

33,273 

Male . 

26,004 

38.6 

28,692 

Female . 

5,519 

27.0 

4,581 

British  Columbia . 

79,255 

27,887 

19,035 

12,762 

6,445 

4,375 

2,759 

5,992 

34.7 

92,681 

Male . 

62,168 

23,135 

15,717 

10,547 

4,544 

2,871 

1,620 

3,734 

35.9 

77,829 

Female . 

17,087 

4,752 

3,318 

2,215 

1,901 

1,504 

1,139 

2,258 

30.6 

14,852 
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TABLE  E-3.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCE 

DECEMBER,  1958 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  and  Claims  Pending  at 
End  of  Month 

Total* 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

off 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . . 

Alberta . . 

British  Columbia . 

Total,  Canada,  Dec.  1958 _ 

Total,  Canada,  Nov.  1958... 

Total,  Canada,  Dec.  1957.... 

18,471 

4,337 

23,465 

23,482 

152,161 

150,964 

16,105 

13,125 

19,572 

53,473 

16,356 

3,863 

18,640 

19,650 

114,097 

105,147 

12,239 

10,134 

14,041 

39,404 

2,115 

474 

4,825 

3,832 

38,064 

45,817 

3,866 

2,991 

5,531 

14,069 

17,514 

4,327 

20,346 

22,892 

129,771 

136,387 

15,444 

11,720 

19,812 

53,029 

14,614 

4,034 

17,258 

19,670 

112,347 

117,924 

13,256 

9,986 

16,948 

43,128 

2.900 
293 

3,088 

3,222 

17,424 

18,463 

2,188 

1,734 

2,864 

9.901 

6,930 
1,071 
7,097 
5,351 
46,331 
37, 654 
4,582 
4,778 
6,914 
12,019 

475,155 

246,568 

499,213 

353,571 

164,223 

363,908 

121,584 

82,345 

135,305 

431,242 

202,057 

409,820 

369,165 

152,930 

356,338 

62,077 

49,127 

53,482 

132,727 

88,814 

167,923 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  37,809. 

t  In  addition,  35,535  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  3,324  were  special  requests  not  granted  and  1,081 
were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  6,454  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-L  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


_ 

1958 — December. 
November 
October.  .. 
September. 

August . 

July . 

June . 

May . 

April . 

March . 

February. . 
January. .  . 

1 957 — December . 
November. 


Beginning  of: 


Total 


3,993,100 

3,901,000 

3,907,000 

3,919.000 

3,931,000 

4,055,000 

4,059,000 

4,107,000 

4,205,000 

4,216,000 

4,208,000 

4,236,000 

4,037,000 

3,980,000 


Employed 


3.573.900 

3.577.500 
3,624,400 

3.624.400 
3,630,200 

3.609.500 

3.507.900 

3.384.700 

3.345.400 

3.346.700 

3.373.500 
3,491,800 

3.633.700 
3,712,000 


Claimants 


419.200 

323.500 
282,600 

294.600 
300, 800 

445.500 
551,100 

722. 300 

859.600 

869.300 

834.500 

744.200 

403.300 
268,000 
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F — Prices 

TABLE  F-l.— TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Other 

Shelter 

Clothing 

— 

Total 

Food 

operation 

ties  and 
Services 

116.2 

112.2 

126.5 

109.4 

117.4 

117.4 

116.4 

112.1 

129.4 

108.0 

116.4 

118.1 

118.1 

113.4 

132.5 

108.6 

117.1 

120.9 

1957 — Year . 

121.9 

118.6 

134.9 

108.5 

119.6 

126.1 

125.1 

122.1 

138.4 

109.7 

121.0 

130.9 

123.4 

119.4 

136.6 

108.8 

120.8 

129.1 

123.7 

119.9 

136.9 

108.8 

120.8 

129.5 

124.3 

121.3 

137.1 

109.5 

121.1 

129.6 

April . 

125.2 

123.4 

137.6 

109.8 

121.3 

130.1 

May . 

125. 1 

122.7 

137.9 

110.0 

120.7 

130.6 

125.1 

122.7 

138.3 

109.7 

120.6 

130.7 

124.7 

121.4 

138.4 

109.9 

120.6 

130.4 

125.2 

122.6 

139.1 

109.6 

120,5 

130.6 

125.6 

122.9 

139.4 

109.5 

120.8 

131.5 

126.0 

123.4 

139.6 

109.9 

121.3 

131.8 

126.3 

123.2 

139.8 

110.4 

121.5 

133.1 

December . 

126.2 

122.2 

139.9 

110.5 

122.0 

133.4 

1959 — January . 

126.1 

122.3 

140.2 

109.2 

121.8 

133.4 

125.7 

121.2 

140.2 

108.8 

122.0 

133.4 

TABLE  F-2.— CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  JANUARY  1959 

(1949  =  100) 


Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

House¬ 

hold 

Operation 

Other 

Com¬ 

modities 

and 

Services 

January 

1958 

December 

1958 

January 

1959 

(i)  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

110.2 

112.6 

112.6 

109.7 

114.2 

102.8 

108.7 

124.0 

Halifax . 

120.7 

124.3 

124.8 

117.7 

132.3 

117.5 

127.3 

133.7 

Saint  John . 

123.5 

126.7 

126.7 

120.9 

135.5 

117.3 

122.6 

138.6 

Montreal . 

123.8 

126.9 

126.5 

127.0 

143.0 

105.8 

118.1 

133.3 

Ottawa . 

123.9 

126.5 

126.4 

120.8 

146.8 

111.8 

120.5 

133.3 

Toronto . 

127  0 

129.1 

128.9 

120.5 

154.0 

112.2 

122.4 

136.2 

Winnipeg . 

121.9 

124.0 

123.6 

121.7 

131.1 

114.6 

118.0 

130.5 

Saskatoon — Regina . 

120.3 

122,7 

122.8 

120.8 

122.4 

118.9 

123.5 

126.8 

E  dmonton — Calgary . 

119.9 

122.5 

122.5 

119.4 

125.3 

115.3 

121.5 

129.6 

Vancouver . 

124.3 

127.8 

128.1 

124.1 

137.9 

113.4 

132.2 

133.5 

N.B.  Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  prices  over  time  in  each  city  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
actual  levels  of  prices  as  between  cities. 

(')  St.  John’s  index  on  the  base  June  1951  =  100. 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 

TABLE  G-l. — STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  1958-59,  BY  MONTH  (a) 

Preliminary,  subject  to  revision 


Month 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Workers  on  Strike 
or  Locked  Out 

Time  Loss 

Beginning 

During 

Month 

Total 

During 

Month 

In 

Stoppages 

Beginning 

During 

Month 

In  All 
Stoppages 
During 
Month 

In 

Man-Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Estimated 

Working 

Time 

195S 

January . 

23(b) 

23 

9.364(b) 

9,364 

169,880 

0.18 

February . 

19 

31 

6,506 

13,921 

63,400 

0.07 

March . 

26 

39 

13,173 

15,196 

132,325 

0.14 

April . 

23 

32 

5,983 

11,964 

122,470 

0.13 

May . 

19 

33 

6,165 

8,238 

71,620 

0.07 

June . 

21 

40 

3,229 

7,845 

106,435 

0.11 

July . 

26 

46 

2,089 

6,078 

84,330 

0.08 

August . 

25 

54 

15,530 

18,495 

255,360 

0.25 

September . 

26 

56 

32,400 

48,444 

491,280 

0.49 

October . 

19 

48 

3,552 

41,537 

857,390 

0.85 

November . 

28 

49 

6,233 

26,898 

281,525 

0.28 

December . 

5 

31 

3,273 

18,129 

243,105 

0.24 

Cumulative  Totals . 

260 

107,497 

2,879,120 

0.24 

1959 

January . 

14(b) 

38 

8.699(b) 

13,739 

158,730 

0.16 

(a)  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout  or  an  industrial  condition  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded 
together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the  Department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or 
more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Strikes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less 
than  six  employees  are  not  included  in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate 
record  of  such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department.  The  records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions 
of  strikes  of  importance.  Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  for  a  short  period  of  time  is 
frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 

(b)  Strikes  unconeluded  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 
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Explanatory  Note  to  "Manpower  Situation  in  Local  Areas" 


The  system  of  classifying  the  labour 
market  situation  in  individual  areas  is  an 
analytical  device  whose  purpose  is  to  give 
a  clear  and  brief  picture  of  local  labour 
market  conditions  based  on  an  appraisal  of 
the  situation  in  each  area.  In  considering 
each  category,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
the  marked  seasonal  fluctuations  in  labour 
requirements  in  Canada.  Labour  surpluses 
are  consistently  highest  in  each  year  from 
December  to  March  and  lowest  from  July 
to  October. 

The  criteria  on  which  this  classification 
system  is  based  are  as  follows: — 

Group  1:  Labour  Surplus.  Areas  in  which 
current  or  immediately  prospective  labour 
supply  exceeds  demand  in  almost  all  of  the 
major  occupations.  This  situation  usually 
exists  when  the  ratio  of  applications  for 
employment  on  file  with  NES  to  paid 
workers,  including  those  looking  for  jobs, 
is  more  than  9.9,  11.9  or  13.9  per  cent, 
depending  on  the  size  and  character  of  the 
area. 

Group  2:  Labour  Surplus.  Areas  in  which 
current  or  immediately  prospective  labour 
supply  exceeds  demand  in  about  half  of  the 
major  occupations.  The  situation  usually 
exists  when  the  ratio  of  applications  for 
employment  on  file  with  NES  to  paid 
workers,  including  those  looking  for  jobs, 
is  more  than  5.9  or  6.9  per  cent,  but  less 
than  10.0,  12.0  or  14.0  per  cent,  depending 
on  the  size  and  character  of  the  area. 

Group  3:  Balanced  Labour  Supply.  Areas 
in  which  current  or  immediately  prospective 
labour  demand  and  supply  are  approximately 
in  balance  for  most  of  the  major  occupa¬ 
tions.  This  situation  usually  exists  when  the 
ratio  of  applications  for  employment  on  file 
with  NES  to  paid  workers,  including  those 
looking  for  jobs,  is  more  than  1.9  or  2.4 
per  cent,  but  less  than  6.0  or  7.0  per  cent, 
depending  on  the  size  and  character  of  the 
area. 

Group  4:  Labour  Shortage.  Areas  in  which 
current  or  immediately  prospective  labour 
demand  exceeds  supply  in  most  of  the  major 
occupations.  This  situation  usually  exists 
when  the  ratio  of  applications  for  employ¬ 
ment  on  file  with  NES  to  paid  workers, 
including  those  looking  for  jobs,  is  less  than 
2.0  or  2.5  per  cent,  depending  on  the  size 
and  character  of  the  area. 

The  classification  of  areas  does  not  depend 
solely  on  the  ratio  of  job  applications  to  paid 
workers.  All  areas,  and  particularly  those  in 
which  the  ratio  is  close  to  the  limits  of  the 
above-mentioned  ranges,  are  examined  closely 
in  the  light  of  other  kinds  of  information  to 
see  whether  they  should  or  should  not  be 
reclassified.  Information  on  labour  market 
conditions  in  local  areas  is  obtained  mainly 
from  monthly  reports  submitted  by  each  of 
the  local  offices  of  the  National  Employment 

Explanatory  Notes  to 


Service.  This  information  is  supplemented 
by  reports  from  field  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  who  regularly  inter¬ 
view  businessmen  about  employment  pros¬ 
pects  in  their  companies,  statistical  reports 
from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
relevant  reports  from  other  federal  govern¬ 
ment  departments,  from  provincial  and 
municipal  governments  and  from  non-govern¬ 
mental  sources. 

The  term  “labour  market”  as  used  in  this 
section  refers  to  a  geographical  area  in 
which  there  is  a  concentration  of  industry 
to  which  most  of  the  workers  living  in  the 
area  commute  daily.  The  term  is  not  meant 
to  imply  that  labour  is  a  commodity  and 
subject  to  the  same  kind  of  demand  and 
supply  factors  operative  in  other  markets. 

To  facilitate  analysis,  all  labour  market 
areas  considered  in  this  review  have  been 
grouped  into  four  different  categories 
(metropolitan,  major  industrial,  major  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  minor)  on  the  basis  of  the  size 
of  the  labour  force  in  each  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  labour  force  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture.  This  grouping  is  not  meant  to 
indicate  the  importance  of  an  area  to  the 
national  economy.  The  key  to  this  grouping 
is  shown  in  the  classification  of  labour 
market  areas  on  page  223. 

The  geographical  boundaries  of  the  labour 
market  areas  dealt  with  in  this  section  do 
not  coincide  with  those  of  the  municipalities 
for  which  they  are  named.  In  general  the 
boundaries  of  these  areas  coincide  with  the 
district  serviced  by  the  respective  local 
office  or  offices  of  the  National  Employment 
Service.  In  a  number  of  cases,  local  office 
areas  have  been  amalgamated  and  the  name 
places  appearing  in  the  table  giving  the 
classifications  of  labour  market  areas  and  in 
the  map  include  several  local  office  areas, 
as  follows:  Montreal  includes  Montreal  and 
Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue;  Lac  St.  Jean  District 
includes  Chicoutimi,  Dolbeau,  Jonquiere,  Port 
Alfred,  Roberval  and  St.  Joseph  d’Alma; 
Gaspe  District  includes  Causapscal,  Chandler, 
Gaspe,  Matane  and  New  Richmond;  Quebec- 
North  Shore  includes  La  Malbaie,  Eorest- 
ville  and  Sept  Isles;  Sherbrooke  includes 
Sherbrooke  and  Magog;  Trois  Rivieres 
includes  Trois  Rivieres  and  Louiseville; 
Toronto  includes  Oakville,  New  Toronto, 
Toronto  and  Weston;  Niagara  Peninsula 
includes  Welland,  Niagara  Palls,  St.  Cath¬ 
arines,  Port  Erie  and  Port  Colborne; 
Vancouver-New  Westminster  includes  Van¬ 
couver,  New  Westminster  and  Mission  City; 
Central  Vancouver  Island  includes  Courtenay, 
Duncan,  Nanaimo  and  Port  Alberni;  _  and 
Okanagan  Valley  includes  Kelowna,  Penticton 
and  Vernon. 

The  110  labour  market  areas  covered  in 
this  analysis  include  90  to  95  per  cent  of  all 
paid  workers  in  Canada. 

Current  Labour  Statistics" 


(a)  These  figures  are  the  result  of  a  monthly  survey  conducted  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
f  Statistics  for  the  nurpose  of  providing  estimates  of  the  employment  characteristics  ol  the 
ivfi i a n1  Sn on-i nst i  t  u  t i o n aP °p o pul a^t i o n  of  working  age.  (About  30,000  households .  chosen  by 
rea  sampling  methods  in  approximately  110  different  areas  in  Canada  are  visited  each 
lonth) .  The  civilian  labour  force  is  that  portion  of  the  civilian  non-institutional  P0Pllla' 
ion  14  years  of  age  and  over  that  had  jobs  or  that  did  not  have  jobs  and  was  seeking 

rork  during  the  survey  week.  „  ,  ,  .  ,  , .  c  , 

(b)  Total  applications  on  file  at  NES  offices  exclude  registrations  from  persons  known 
o  have  a  job  while  applying  for  another  one.  Means  are  also  taken  to  exclude,  as  far  as 
ossible  persons  who  have  secured  work  on  their  own  since  registration  Never theless,  the 
gures  inevitably  include  a  number  of  persons  who  have  found  employment  or  who  have  left 
he  labour  force  by  the  time  the  count  is  made.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all  the  persons  who 
re  looking  for  work  register  at  employment  offices. 
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CURRENT  MANPOWER  AND  LABOUR 
RELATIONS  REVIEW 


ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH  APRIL  15,  1959 

Current  Manpower  Situation 

The  seasonal  employment  upswing  this  year  was  strong  and  unusually 
early.  The  main  contributing  factors  were  a  high  level  of  winter  construction 
and  strong  demands  for  lumber,  motor  vehicles  and  other  consumer  durables, 
and  an  early  Easter.  The  seasonally  adjusted  estimate  of  employment  started 
to  rise  sharply  last  December  and  by  February  it  was  2.8  per  cent  higher 
than  February  1958  (the  recession  trough)  and  1  per  cent  higher  than 
September  1957  (the  pre-recession  peak). 

There  was  little  over-all  change  in  employment  between  February  and 
March.  The  number  of  persons  with  jobs,  at  5,552,000,  increased  by  a  little 
less  than  usual  in  total,  and  by  a  little  more  than  usual  in  non-farm  industries. 
The  increase  over  the  year  was  still  more  than  150,000,  however,  and  more 
of  the  persons  with  jobs  were  working  full  time. 

During  the  month  there  was  a  significant  drop  in  unemployment,  which 
usually  shows  a  small  increase  between  February  and  March.  The  estimated 
number  without  jobs  and  seeking  work,  at  525,000,  was  down  12,000  from 
February  and  72,000  from  March  1958.  The  estimated  number  on  temporary 
layoff  was  29,000  ,  down  from  39,000  last  March.  Some  46,000  were  on  short 
time  against  67,000  last  year. 

Employment  in  the  first  quarter  was  stimulated  to  an  important  degree 
by  a  continuation  of  the  fourth-quarter  inventory  accumulation  and  rising 
consumer  expenditure  for  durables.  Production  of  motor  vehicles,  which  often 
falls  off  in  the  spring,  has  continued  at  near  capacity  levels  through  the  first 
half  of  April.  Among  other  consumer  durables,  production  increases  in  the 
first  two  months  of  this  year  over  the  same  period  last  year  amounted  to 
55  per  cent  for  refrigerators,  15  per  cent  for  washing  machines  and  29  per  cent 
for  dryers.  Sales  of  radios  were  up  22  per  cent  but  television  sales  were 
down  3  per  cent. 

Construction  was  another  important  sustaining  influence  on  employment 
this  year.  Although  the  volume  of  construction  fell  during  1958,  the  seasonal 
decline  in  employment  during  the  late  winter  was  much  milder  than  usual. 
This  was  partly  because  of  the  heavy  carryover  of  unfinished  housing  and 
partly  because  of  government-sponsored  winter  works  programs.  Construction 
employment,  which  last  fall  was  well  down  from  a  year  earlier,  showed  a 
moderate  gain  in  the  first  quarter  of  1959. 
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LABOUR  FORCE  TRENDS  -  CANADA 

-  1957-58  - 1958-59 


Forestry  employment  also  made  some  over-all  gains  during  the  winter. 

Labour  requirements  were  particularly 
strong  in  British  Columbia,  where,  except 
for  relatively  brief  winter  shutdowns, 
logging  camps  have  been  working  at 
capacity.  In  eastern  Canada,  pulp-cutting 
operations  were  somewhat  stronger  than 
last  year  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
but  fell  off  sharply  towards  spring. 

The  employment  gains  this  year  have 
been  largely  concentrated  in  Ontario  and 
the  western  provinces.  British  Columbia, 
particularly,  has  experienced  a  sharp  rise 
in  labour  demand,  based  primarily  on  the 
very  active  lumber  industry.  The  rising 
trend  in  Ontario  was  checked  during 
March,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  CF-105  program.  In  Quebec 
and  the  Atlantic  region,  the  seasonally 
adjusted  employment  estimates  have 
shown  no  significant  change  since  last 
fall. 

The  effect  on  unemployment  of  the 
recent  strengthening  has  been  apparent 
in  almost  all  local  labour  market  areas. 
In  103  of  the  110  local  areas  regularly 
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surveyed,  unemployment  is  currently  lower  to  some  degree  than  it  was  last  year. 
In  seven  areas  the  situation  is  somewhat  worse;  three  of  these  are  in  the 
Atlantic  region — Sydney,  Bridgewater  and  Yarmouth.  Only  in  Sydney  is  the 
situation  significantly  worse  than  last  year  and  this  is  principally  due  to  reduced 
coal  mining  in  the  area.  Another  area  in  which  unemployment  is  considerably 
higher  than  a  year  ago  is  Sorel,  Que.,  and  this  is  due  in  part  to  reduced  defence 
orders  in  the  area.  The  three  remaining  areas  are  in  Ontario — Sarnia,  Bramp¬ 
ton  and  North  Bay,  and  only  in  Brampton  (due  to  the  cancellation  of  the 
“Arrow”  program)  is  the  situation  significantly  worse  than  last  year.  All  areas 
in  the  Prairie  and  Pacific  regions  are  better  off  than  they  were  a  year  earlier. 


Construction 

The  construction  industry  has  shown  considerable  strength  since  the  turn 
of  the  year.  In  March,  total  construction  employment  was  estimated  to  be 
some  10,000  higher  than  a  year  before;  this  was  the  largest  year-to-year  advance 
since  the  autumn  of  1957.  The  sustained  high  level  of  residential  construction 
has  been  a  strong  source  of  labour  demand  during  recent  months  and  has 
helped  to  offset  the  slower  pace  of  activity  in  other  types  of  building  construc¬ 
tion.  Private  non-residential  construction  has  continued  on  a  much-reduced 
scale.  Public  construction  has  provided  probably  the  strongest  support  to 
construction  employment  and  the  municipal  winter  works  activities  have  been 
particularly  noteworthy. 
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It  is  anticipated  that  construction  will  be  very  active  again  this  year. 
The  investment  survey  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
in  the  fall  of  1958  indicated  virtually  no  change  in  the  total  value  of  construction 
this  year.  The  report  points  out,  however,  that  these  intentions  were  framed 
at  a  time  when  business  conditions  were  in  the  initial  stages  of  recovery.  If 
the  recovery  accelerates  in  tempo,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  additional  expansion 
projects  may  be  forthcoming  as  the  year  progresses,  especially  in  the  com¬ 
modity-producing  industries.  In  the  past,  in  periods  of  improving  business 
conditions,  intentions  have  usually  underestimated  actual  accomplishment.  In 
recent  months,  the  value  of  contract  awards,  a  fair  indicator  of  the  future  level 
of  construction  activity,  showed  consistent  year-to-year  advances  until  March. 
The  decline  in  March  was  largely  confined  to  the  industrial  sector;  increases 
were  registered  in  business  and  residential  categories. 

Apart  from  the  volume  of  construction  expected,  this  year’s  construction 
program  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  previous  years.  Increasing  emphasis 
will  be  centred  this  year  on  new  commercial  structures,  such  as  shopping  centres 
and  office  buildings,  and  institutional  buildings,  particularly  hospitals  and  univer¬ 
sities.  Added  strength  may  be  anticipated,  too,  in  road  and  street  construction, 
sewers,  water  works  and  other  types  of  public  construction.  The  fuel  and 
power  industries  will  account  for  a  much  smaller  share  of  the  over-all  program 
this  year  owing  to  the  fact  that  large-scale  undertakings  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Trans  Canada  Gas  Pipeline  were  virtually  completed  last  year. 
In  the  commodity-producing  industries  the  level  of  construction  activity  is 
not  likely  to  be  appreciably  different  from  last  year,  barring  a  change  from 
stated  intentions,  as  the  volume  of  new  work  scheduled  to  be  undertaken  this 
year  should  compensate  for  the  termination  of  several  large-scale  expansion 
projects  that  were  started  in  the  boom  period  of  1955-56.  Outlays  for  housing, 
which  were  a  major  expansive  influence  in  1958,  are  only  slightly  less  impressive 
in  this  year’s  planned  program.  The  relative  importance  of  housing  will  once 
again  be  much  greater  than  in  1957. 

These  changes  in  the  makeup  of  the  construction  program  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  changes  in  the  geographic  distribution  of  investment.  The  shift 
in  emphasis  from  pipeline  and  power  construction  to  expansion  of  institutional, 
trade,  and  financial  facilities  suggests  that  urban  development  will  play  a  more 
prominent  role  in  this  year’s  building  program.  It  can  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  both  the  type  of  occupational  requirements  and  the  demand  for  labour 
in  particular  areas  will  be  altered  this  year. 

The  regional  distribution  of  this  year’s  planned  construction  investment 
differs  slightly  from  the  investment  of  last  year.  Ontario  shows  the  most 
significant  change,  accounting  for  35.6  per  cent  of  total  anticipated  national 
investment  this  year,  compared  with  37.2  per  cent  in  1958.  More  than  propor¬ 
tionate  increases  in  investment  are  planned  for  the  Atlantic  and  Prairie  regions, 
while  Quebec  and  British  Columbia  are  expected  to  share  in  the  program  in 
much  the  same  way  as  last  year.  Outlays  for  utilities  will  be  substantially  lower 
than  last  year  in  all  five  regions  owing  to  reduced  expenditures  for  pipeline 
and  electric  power  construction. 

Some  indication  of  the  impact  of  current  and  past  construction  programs 
is  indicated  in  the  table  overleaf,  which  shows  the  relationship  between  con¬ 
struction  expenditures  and  the  labour  force  in  each  region.  It  will  be  noted 
that  when  expenditures  are  viewed  in  relation  to  the  labour  force  they  follow 
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an  ascending  order,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  region.  This  ascending 
order  is  apparent  for  all  three  years  shown  in  the  table,  although  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  pronounced  in  1959  than  it  was  in  1957  owing  to  increased 
expenditures  per  worker  in  the  Atlantic  region  and  decreases  in  the  Pacific 
region.  The  gap  in  expenditures  between  the  two  coastal  regions  is  still  quite 
considerable,  however,  so  that  job  opportunities  for  construction  workers  can 
be  expected  to  remain  scarcer  in  the  Atlantic  region  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Construction  Expenditures™ 


Year 

Canada 

Atlantic 

Quebec  Ontario 

Prairie 

Pacific 

Millions  of  dollars 

1957  .. 

.  7,022 

415 

1,662  2,508 

1,387 

1,050 

1958  .. 

.  7,232 

442 

1,743  2,693 

1,523 

830 

1959  .. 

.  7,202 

498 

1,751  2,564 

1,558 

831 

Dollars  per  Worker'2’  (Total  Labour  Force) 

1957  .. 

.  1,213 

807 

1,022  1,119 

1,434 

2,059 

1958  .. 

.  1,210 

840 

1,031  1,213 

1,522 

1,537 

1959  .. 

.  1,185 

936 

1,013  1,142 

1,521 

1,516 

G)  Actual,  1957;  preliminary  actual,  1958;  intentions,  1959  (unadjusted  for  price  changes). 

<2)  To  make  this  regional  comparison,  the  value  of  expenditure  for  each  year  was  divided  by 
first  quarter  averages  of  the  labour  force  (the  only  figures  available  for  1959).  The  resulting 
estimates  of  dollars  per  worker  are  therefore  somewhat  higher  than  those  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  annual  averages  of  the  labour  force. 

Source:  Private  and  Public  Investment  in  Canada,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce; 
The  Labour  Force,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 

(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  April  10,  1959) 


Principal  Items 

Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 
From 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Mar.  21 

6,077,000 

-  0.1 

+ 

1.3 

Total  persons  with  jobs . 

Mar.  21 

5,552,000 

+  0.1 

+ 

2.8 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

Mar.  21 

4,836,000 

+  0.8 

+ 

2.8 

At  work  less  than  35  hours . 

Mar.  21 

255,000 

-10.2 

+ 

17.0 

With  jobs  but  not  at  work . 

Mar.  21 

183,000 

-  7.6 

+ 

8.3 

With  jobs  but  on  short  time . 

Mar.  21 

46,000 

-  9.8 

31.4 

On  temporary  layoff  for  the  full  week . 

Mar.  21 

29,000 

-14.7 

- 

27.5 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work . 

Mar.  21 

525,000 

-  2.2 

- 

12.1 

Persons  with  jobs  in  agriculture . 

Mar.  21 

619,000 

+  1.8 

0.8 

Persons  with  jobs  in  non-agriculture . 

Mar.  21 

4,933,000 

-  0.1 

+ 

3.3 

Total  paid  workers . 

Mar.  21 

4,474,000 

-  0.5 

+ 

3.1 

Registered  for  work,  NES  (b) 

Atlantic . 

Mar.  19 

116,900 

+  2.1 

— 

4.8 

Quebec . 

Mar.  19 

267,700 

+  2.0 

— 

4.9 

Ontario . 

Mar.  19 

230,700 

+  2.8 

— 

7.6 

Prairie . 

Mar.  19 

105,900 

-  2.5 

— 

10.9 

Pacific . 

Mar.  19 

74,300 

-  8.6 

— 

21.0 

Total,  all  regions . 

Mar.  19 

795,500 

+  0.5 

- 

8.2 

Claimants  for  Unemployment  Insurance  bene- 

fit . 

Feb.  27 

795,999 

+  1.4 

— 

8.4 

Amount  of  benefit  payments . 

February 

$58,076,106 

-  1.0 

- 

8.3 

Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

Feb.  1 

113.7 

-  1.8 

0.0 

Manufacturing  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

Feb.  1 

107.5 

+  0.7 

— 

0.4 

Immigration . 

Year  1958 

124,851 

— 

_ 

55.8  (c) 

Destined  to  the  labour  force . 

Year  1958 

63,078 

— 

— 

58.4  (c) 

Conciliation  Services 

Number  of  cases  in  progress . 

January 

709 

-  8.3 

+ 

7.8 

Number  of  workers  involved . 

January 

130,919 

-22.6 

— 

38.2 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

No.  of  strikes  and  lockouts . 

March 

31 

+  6.9 

— 

20.5 

No.  of  workers  involved . 

March 

20,973 

+196.7 

+ 

38.0 

No.  of  days  lost . 

March 

95,430 

-  22.5 

— 

27.9 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

Feb.  1 

$72.29 

+  4.9 

+ 

4.4 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Feb.  1 

$1.70 

-  0.6 

+ 

3.7 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

Feb.  1 

40.6 

-  0.5 

+ 

1.8 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Feb.  1 

$69.28 

-  0.7 

+ 

5.7 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949  =  100) . 

March 

125.5 

-  0.2 

+ 

1.0 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949  =  100) . 

Feb.  1 

132.1 

-  0.4 

+ 

3.9 

Total  labour  income . $000,000 

January 

1,350 

-  0.7 

+ 

6.5 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1949  =  100) . 

February 

159.5 

+  5.8 

+ 

7.0 

Manufacturing . 

February 

140.9 

+  5.9 

+ 

6.3 

Durables . 

February 

141.1 

+  5.2 

+ 

5.4 

Non-Durables . 

February 

140.7 

+  6.5 

+ 

7.1 

(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from  Labour 
Force,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also  page  339,  March  issue. 

(b)  See  page  339,  March  issue. 

(c)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year  with  total 
for  same  period  previous  year. 
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Manpower  Situation  in  Local  Areas 

ATLANTIC 

The  employment  situation  in  the 
Atlantic  region  showed  little  over-all 
change  during  March  as  seasonal  expan¬ 
sion  in  fishing  and  the  trade  and  service 
industries  was  offset  by  reductions 
in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  The 
total  of  persons  with  jobs  in  the  region 
was  estimated  at  441,000,  virtually  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  month  but 
10,000  higher  than  a  year  before.  Coal 
mining  in  Nova  Scotia  remained  at  a 
very  low  level  owing  to  production 
cutbacks  at  the  Cape  Breton  mines. 
Activities  associated  with  road  transpor¬ 
tation  showed  the  usual  employment 
contractions  during  the  month  as  traffic 
restrictions  were  imposed  on  rural  roads 
during  the  spring  break-up;  trucking  and 
sawmilling  shared  in  the  decline.  Increased  hirings  at  the  Sydney  steel  plant 
were  offset  by  temporary  layoffs  in  the  manufacture  of  railway  rolling  stock  in 
Trenton,  N.S.,  so  that  total  manufacturing  employment  remained  relatively 
stable  during  March.  The  construction  industry  showed  continuing  strength, 
largely  because  of  a  high  rate  of  housebuilding. 

The  higher  level  of  employment  this  winter  can  be  attributed  largely  to 
an  increase  in  job  opportunities  for  construction  workers  in  all  four  provinces 
in  the  region.  Moderate  year-to-year  advances  were  recorded  in  the  trade 
and  service  industries.  Manufacturing  employment  remained  well  below  last 
year  owing  to  continuing  weaknesses  in  transportation  equipment,  pulp  and 
papei  and  the  iron  and  steel  products  industries.  The  food  and  beverage 
industries  fared  somewhat  better  than  other  parts  of  manufacturing;  year-to-year 
gains  ranging  from  about  1  per  cent  in  Newfoundland  to  4  per  cent  in  New 
Brunswick  were  registered  in  February. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  construction  industry  was  a  major  source  of 
employment  strength  during  the  past  winter.  While  housing  made  the  most 
spectacular  recovery,  a  revival  occurred  also  in  non-residential  construction. 
The  outlook  for  the  construction  industry  is  considerably  brighter  this  spring 
than  it  was  in  1958,  owing  to  an  anticipated  increase  in  expenditures  by 
institutions  and  governments.  Plans  formulated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
called  for  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  in  total  construction  expenditures  during 

At  the  beginning  of  April  the  area  classification  was  as  follows  (last 
year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  19  (20);  in  moderate 
surplus,  2  (1). 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS-APRIL  1,  1959. 


— 

SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

MODERATE 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

APPROXIMATE 

BALANCE 

LABOUR 

SURPLUS 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(labour  force  75,000  or  more) 

Edmonton 

Hamilton 

Quebec-Levis 

St.  John’s 

Vancouver- 

New  Westminster 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Halifax 

— ^MONTREAL 
Ottawa-Hull 

Toronto 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25-000-75,000;  60 
per  cent  or  more  in  non-agricul- 
tural  activity) 

Corner  Brook 

Cornwall 

F  arnham-Granby 

Ft.  William- 
Pt.  Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac  St.  Jean 

Moncton 

New  Glasgow 

Niagara  Peninsula 
Peterborough 

Rouyn-Val  d’Or 

Sarnia 

Shawinigan 

Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

Timmins-Kirkland  Lake 

Trois  Rivieres 

Brantford 

Guelph 

Kingston 

London 

Oshawa 

Saint  John 
— ^SUDBURY 

Victoria 

— ^-KITCHENER 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 

(labour  force  25.000-75,000;  40 
per  cent  or  more  in  agriculture) 

Barrie 

Charlottetown 

North  Battleford 

Prince  Albert 

Riviere  du  Loup 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St.  Georges 

Yorkton 

Brandon 

Chatham 

— ^LETHBRIDGE 

Moose  Jaw 

Red  Deer 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

MINOR  AREAS 
(labour  force  10,000-25,000) 

Bathurst 

Beauharnois 

Belleville-Trenton 

Bracebridge 

Brampton 

Bridgewater 

Campbellton 

Chilliwack 

Dauphin 

Dawson  Creek 

DRUMHELLER  -< — 

Drummondville 

Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Gaspe 

Grand  Falls 

Kentville 

Lindsay 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

North  Bay 

Okanagan  Valley 

Owen  Sound 

Pembroke 

Portage  La  Prairie 

Prince  Rupert 

Quebec  North  Shore 

Rimouski 

Ste.  Agathe-St.  Jerome 

St.  Stephen 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Simcoe 

Sorel 

Summerside 

Trail-Nelson 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 

Weyburn 

Woodstock 

Y  armouth 

Central  Van¬ 
couver  Island 
Cranbrook 

Galt 

Goderich 

Kamloops 

Lachute- 
Ste.  Therese 

Listowel 

Medicine  Hat 

Prince  George 

St.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Jean 

St.  Thomas 

Stratford 

Swift  Current 

Walkerton 

Woodstock- 

Ingersoll 

Kitimat 

- ^-The  areas  shown  in  capital  letters  are  those  that  have  been  reclassified  during  the  month;  an  arrow  indicated  the  group  from  which  they 

moved.  For  an  explanation  of  the  classification  system  used,  see  page  339  of  the  March  issue. 
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Local  Area  Developments 

St.  John’s  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Logging  operations  were 
resumed  during  the  month  following  settlement  of  the  labour  dispute.  Con¬ 
struction  employment  remained  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  last  year 
and  was  the  principal  reason  for  a  year-to-year  increase  in  total  employment. 

Halifax  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  New  contracts  for  radio  and 
electronic  equipment  at  the  Cossar  Canada  Plant  were  expected  to  boost 
factory  employment  by  some  50  workers.  The  Halifax  shipyards  were  busier 
during  the  month,  resulting  in  the  recall  of  a  number  of  tradesmen  released  in 
December. 

QUEBEC 

Employment  in  Quebec  declined 
moderately  during  the  month.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  with  jobs  was  estimated 
in  the  March  labour  force  survey  to  be 
1,510,000,  some  16,000  fewer  than  in 
the  previous  month  but  36,000  more 
than  a  year  before.  An  increase  in  agri¬ 
cultural  employment,  usual  for  this  time 
of  the  year,  was  more  than  offset  by 
reduced  employment  in  non-farm  indus¬ 
tries.  Non-farm  employment  was,  how¬ 
ever,  some  44,000  higher  than  a  year 
before,  whereas  farm  employment  showed 
a  decline  of  about  8,000. 

Seasonal  factors  were  principally 
responsible  for  the  decline  in  non-farm 
employment;  logging  and  lumbering, 
transportation,  construction  and  services  were  the  main  contributors.  In  logging, 
employment  declined  close  to  50  per  cent  during  March  but  was  at  a  substan¬ 
tially  higher  level  than  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 

Activity  remained  high  for  the  time  of  year  in  the  construction  industry. 
In  the  residential  sector,  new  units  started  in  urban  centres  were  some  1 1  per 
cent  more  during  the  first  quarter  of  1959  than  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Other  types  of  construction  activity,  such  as  work  on  highways  and  bridges, 
were  also  higher  than  a  year  ago.  In  the  industrial  and  commercial  sectors 
as  well,  prospects  have  brightened  in  recent  months.  On  one  of  the  largest 
projects,  the  Quebec-Cartier  iron-ore  development,  many  contracts  have  been 
awarded  and  work  will  be  started  as  soon  as  weather  permits. 

Some  strengthening  was  seen  in  metal  production.  Renewed  activity  in 
the  Chibougamau  area  included  plans  to  erect  a  new  mill  and  the  reopening 
of  another  that  had  been  idle  for  two  years.  After  a  five-months  shut-down, 
operations  were  resumed  at  a  titanium  plant  at  Sorel,  resulting  in  the  rehiring 
of  several  hundred  office  and  production  workers.  In  non-metal  mining,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  some  layoffs  as  asbestos  mines  were  forced  to  curtail  employ¬ 
ment  by  about  250  workers. 

Continuing  higher  output  in  textile,  clothing  and  shoe  plants,  along  with 
seasonal  improvement  in  food  and  beverage  plants,  added  strength  to  manu¬ 
facturing  employment.  There  was  a  pick-up  in  the  railway  rolling  stock 
industry  due  to  new  orders  placed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
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Unemployment  was  lower  than  last  year  in  most  parts  of  the  region, 
including  both  the  Montreal  and  Quebec-Levis  areas.  At  the  end  of  March, 
the  area  classification  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets) :  in 
substantial  surplus,  20  (24);  in  moderate  surplus,  4  (0). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan)  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  showed  a  further  moderate  decline  during  the  month,  and  was,  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Seasonal  declines  in  construction 
activity  and  service  industries  were  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  manufac¬ 
turing  employment.  Primary  and  secondary  textiles  showed  continuing  im¬ 
provement,  and  activities  remained  at  a  higher  level  in  the  shoe  industry.  There 
was  a  rise  in  demand  for  the  products  of  the  steel  industry.  A  multimillion- 
dollar  order  for  railway  rolling  stock  will  mean  rising  employment  in  the 
transportation  equipment  industry. 

Quebec-Levis  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Registrations  at  National 
Employment  Service  offices  declined  slightly  during  the  month  and  were  more 
than  7  per  cent  fewer  than  a  year  before.  Output  continues  to  be  higher  in 
shoe  factories,  with  vacancies  for  some  skilled  trades.  Activities  are  on  the 
increase  in  Lauzon,  where  one  of  the  shipyards  has  hired  more  than  600  workers 
since  mid- January. 


ONTARIO 

Employment  in  Ontario  increased 
slightly  during  the  month  and  was  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  last  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  with  jobs  at  March  21  was 
estimated  to  be  2,107,000,  an  increase 
of  some  6,000  from  the  previous  month 
and  of  about  41,000  from  the  previous 
year.  The  year-to-year  increase  occurred 
entirely  in  the  non-agricultural  industries. 

Unemployment  showed  little  change  over 
the  month  and  was  noticeably  lower  than 
last  year. 

The  month-to-month  increase  in 
employment  was  smaller  than  last  year, 
due  in  part  to  the  layoffs  in  the  aircraft 
industry.  In  spite  of  this  setback,  manu¬ 
facturing  showed  some  improvement  over 
the  month.  A  notable  feature  was  the 
continuing  firmness  of  the  primary  steel  industry.  Steel  production  continued 
at  a  high  level,  and  in  some  cases  steel  orders  extended  to  the  end  of  June. 
Production  of  farm  implements  continued  to  expand  over  the  month,  resulting 
in  a  considerable  number  of  new  hirings.  This  expansion  was  due  to  a  very 
brisk  domestic  demand  as  well  as  to  exports.  There  were  signs  of  a  pick-up 
in  some  capital  goods  industries,  notably  in  the  manufacture  of  road-building 
machinery  and  railway  rolling  stock.  Production  of  fabricated  and  structural 
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steel  remained  at  last  month’s  level.  Manufacture  of  home  appliances  and 
small  electric  apparatus  was  fairly  active.  The  automobile  industry  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  most  active  manufacturing  industries,  production  in  March  being 
about  7  per  cent  higher  than  the  previous  month  and  some  18  per  cent  above 
the  March  1958  level.  Construction  activity  remained  high,  although  indications 
are  that  housing  starts,  which  had  shown  a  decline  in  February,  continued  to 
decrease  in  March.  Forestry  employment  declined  seasonally,  deep  snow  in 
the  northern  areas  and  half-load  restrictions  hampering  log  hauling  operations. 
Employment  in  mining  held  up  well,  with  little  labour  turnover. 

Two  of  the  34  areas  in  the  region  were  reclassified  during  the  month, 
both  to  categories  denoting  less  unemployment.  At  April  1,  the  area  classifica¬ 
tion  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  17 
(23);  in  moderate  surplus,  16  (11);  in  balance,  1  (0). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Metropolitan  Areas  with  Classification  unchanged:  Hamilton  (Group  1). 
Employment  in  March  was  higher  and  unemployment  lower  than  a  year  ago.  One 
large  steel  manufacturer  is  planning  to  work  throughout  the  summer  holidays 
and  is  taking  on  extra  staff.  The  railway  rolling  stock  plant  is  busy  working 
holidays  and  is  taking  on  extra  staff.  The  railway  stock  plant  is  busy  working 
on  new  orders  and  has  recalled  some  600  workers.  The  construction  industry 
seems  to  be  heading  for  a  record  year.  Ottawa-Hull  (Group  2).  In  Ottawa, 
there  was  decided  improvement  in  employment  conditions  during  the  month, 
with  practically  all  industries  stepping  up  their  hirings.  In  Hull,  several  hundred 
forestry  workers  were  laid  off  during  the  month  as  a  result  of  the  completion 
of  bush  operations.  Construction  activity  in  the  whole  area  increased  greatly, 
resulting  in  many  new  hirings.  Total  employment  in  the  area  was  somewhat 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Toronto  (Group  2).  Economic  conditions  varied 
between  the  industries;  total  employment  was  higher  than  last  year.  In  manu¬ 
facturing,  the  seasonal  increase  in  acitvity  appears  to  be  occurring  earlier  than 
in  previous  years,  particularly  in  the  consumer  goods  industries.  Conditions 
in  the  steel  products  industry  varied:  production  of  farm  implements  continued 
high  but  fabricated  and  structural  steel  plants  were  only  moderately  busy.  Some 
improvement  was  reported  in  the  production  of  machine  tools,  which  had  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  cancellation  of  the  “Arrow”  project.  Windsor  (Group 
1).  Unemployment  declined  during  the  month  and  was  considerably  lower 
than  last  year.  The  area’s  main  strength  was  in  the  stability  of  the  motor 
vehicle  industry:  all  three  automobile  plants  were  operating  without  interrup¬ 
tion  throughout  the  month.  The  area  reports  a  fair  amount  of  activity  in 

the  construction  industry,  although  residential  building  was  down  from  last 
year. 

Major  Industrial  Areas:  Kitchener  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3. 
The  reclassification  was  due  to  a  slight  improvement  in  a  number  of  industries 
Sudbury  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Increased  labour  demand, 
chiefly  for  maintenance  workers  and  miners  at  Elliott  Lake,  brought  the  area 
into  the  moderate  surplus  category. 
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PRAIRIE 

The  seasonal  expansion  in  Prairie 
employment  that  began  in  the  previous 
month  continued  in  March.  The  monthly 
increase  of  8,000  in  the  estimate  of  total 
employed  brought  the  figure  to  983,000, 
higher  by  40,000  than  at  the  same  time 
in  1958.  The  year-to-year  gain  was  more 
than  double  the  average  increase  from 
1957  to  1958. 

There  was  no  significant  change  in 
agricultural  employment  in  the  month. 

Non-farm  employment  gained  moderately 
in  total  but  displayed  some  opposing 
trends.  The  seasonal  change  to  milder 
weather,  earlier  and  more  pronounced 
than  usual,  was  reflected  in  greater 
strength  in  construction  employment, 
which  in  January  was  about  14  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  In  manufacturing  and  trade  there  were  also  increases 
(though  more  moderate)  from  January,  when  the  number  of  workers  engaged 
was  up  about  3  and  5  per  cent  respectively  from  the  same  month  the  year 
before. 

The  increases  in  employment  were  partially  offset  by  declines  that  also 
stemmed  from  seasonal  factors.  Winter  pulp  cutting  was  very  nearly  complete 
both  in  Alberta  and  in  the  district  between  Kenora  and  the  Lakehead.  Tem¬ 
porary  restrictions  put  into  effect  to  protect  highways  from  heavy  traffic  reduced 
truck  transportation.  Several  types  of  activity  dependent  on  trucking,  including 
oil  drilling,  were  consequently  somewhat  curtailed. 

Coal  mining  in  most  parts  of  Alberta  dropped  with  the  end  of  winter 
weather.  However,  initial  orders  from  Japan  for  coal  amounting  to  40,000 
tons  were  received  by  mines  in  the  Crowsnest  Pass  district.  Production  and 
employment  are  expected  to  increase  at  the  end  of  May  on  completion  of  coal 
docks  in  Vancouver.  Preparation  of  coal  seams  and  renovation  of  cleaning 
plants  provided  a  steadying  influence  on  employment  in  this  locality  in  March. 

Two  of  the  20  areas  in  the  region  were  reclassified  during  the  month  to 
a  different  category,  one  change  denoting  an  increase  and  the  other  a  decrease 
in  unemployment.  At  April  1,  the  over-all  classification,  which  remained 
unchanged  from  the  month  before,  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  totals  in  brackets): 
in  substantial  surplus  11  (16);  in  moderate  surplus  9  (4). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Calgary  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2  and  Edmonton  and  Winnipeg 
(metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Registrations  for  employment  at  the 
local  offices  of  the  National  Employment  Service  declined  by  roughly  5  per 
cent  in  each  of  these  centres  in  the  month.  A  rising  employment  trend  was 
caused  by  the  gradual  upswing  in  construction  activity  and  general  gains  in 
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other  industries.  The  highway  restrictions,  however,  were  a  temporary  depress¬ 
ing  influence  on  enterprises  dependent  on  truck  transportation.  The  partial 
suspension,  also  temporary,  of  pulpwood  operations  caused  small  movements 
of  unskilled  workers  back  to  these  cities  to  search  for  work. 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  1.  The 
receipt  of  new  contracts  prompted  a  recall  of  a  number  of  workers  to  the 
bus  and  aircraft  plant.  This  recall,  however,  failed  to  fully  balance  layoffs  in 
the  woods  and  a  release  of  shipyard  workers  that  accompanied  the  completion 
of  an  icebreaker. 

Saskatoon  and  Regina  (major  agricultural)  remained  in  Group  2.  Warm,  dry 
weather  in  Saskatchewan  enabled  construction  work  to  expand  earlier  than 
usual.  There  was  also  some  movement  of  men  to  out-of-town  locations  such  as 
the  newly  opened  potash  mine  and  the  South  Saskatchewan  dam  site. 

Lethbridge  (major  agricultural)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 
Very  warm  spring  weather  gave  an  early  start  to  housebuilding  and  to  prepara¬ 
tions  on  farms  for  the  start  of  sugar  beet  seeding. 

Drumheller  (minor  agricultural)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 
Layoffs  in  coal  mining  and  oil  drilling  caused  a  substantial  increase  in  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  area. 


PACIFIC 

The  seasonal  upswing  in  the  Pacific 
region  was  stronger  and  much  earlier 
than  last  year.  In  March  the  number 
with  jobs  stood  at  511,000,  more  than 
4  per  cent  higher  than  it  has  ever  been 
at  this  time  of  year.  Unemployment 
dropped  during  the  month  and  was  con¬ 
siderably  below  last  year’s  level,  though 
high  in  relation  to  other  years. 

The  forest  products  industries  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  strengthening  since  last  fall.  Road 
conditions  brought  about  a  temporary 
halt  to  logging  and  sawmill  operations 
at  many  inland  points  during  March.  In 
Vancouver  Island  and  mainland  coastal 
areas,  however,  logging  was  in  full  swing. 
Logging  truck  drivers  and  qualified 
mechanics  were  in  short  supply  and  shortages  of  other  logging  skills  were 
anticipated.  Plywood  plants  have  also  been  operating  at  capacity  partly  to 
meet  current  demands  and  partly  to  build  up  inventories  in  the  event  of 
labour  disputes  this  summer.  Production  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  increased 
during  the  month,  though  the  industry  was  still  operating  below  capacity. 

Higher  copper  prices  and  continuing  demand  for  iron  ore  have  stimulated 
mining  activity.  The  Britannia  copper  mine,  which  was  reopened  last  fall 
now  employs  upwards  of  350  workers.  Several  other  base  metal  mining 
propei  ties  that  had  been  closed  for  more  than  a  year  were  being  put  back 
into  production.  Work  on  at  least  three  new  iron  ore  developments  was  also 
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underway,  giving  employment  to  several  hundred  workers.  Employment  at 
both  Trail  and  Kitimat  has  increased  moderately  in  the  past  few  months, 
although  smelters  in  both  centres  were  still  operating  below  capacity. 

The  regional  estimate  of  expenditures  on  new  construction  in  1959  is 
about  the  same  in  total  as  the  actual  value  put  in  place  last  year.  Less  work 
is  being  planned  on  additional  capacity  in  primary  industries,  manufacturing 
and  utilities,  but  further  gains  are  foreseen  in  housing  and  government  and 
institutional  construction.  Construction  employment  during  January  was  down 
1 8  per  cent  from  a  year  earlier,  all  of  the  decline  occurring  outside  Vancouver. 
Building  permits  issued  in  the  first  two  months  of  1959  amounted  to  $40 
million,  a  16-per-cent  gain  over  the  same  period  last  year;  Vancouver  accounted 
for  all  of  the  increase. 

Unemployment  continued  to  decline  during  March,  the  drop  being  sharpest 
in  coastal  logging  areas.  An  improvement  over  last  year’s  position  was  apparent 
to  some  extent  in  all  local  areas.  The  labour  market  classification  at  the  end 
of  March  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets) :  in  substantial  surplus 
5  (9);  in  moderate  surplus  5  (2);  in  balance  1  (0). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver-New  Westminster  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Employ¬ 
ment  rose  during  the  first  quarter,  recovering  part  of  the  losses  sustained 
during  1958.  Hiring  was  most  active  in  lumber  and  plywood  production, 
construction,  trade  and  services.  There  was  also  some  improvement  in  ship¬ 
building  and  iron  and  steel  products,  although  activity  in  these  industries  was 
still  well  below  the  level  of  the  past  two  years.  Unemployment  fell  considerably 
below  last  year’s  level,  although  it  was  still  heavy  compared  with  other  years. 

Victoria  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  increased 
moderately  during  the  month  and  was  about  level  with  last  year  at  this  time. 
Hiring  was  most  active  in  lumber  production  and  construction.  Activity  in 
manufacturing  employment,  including  machine  shops,  turned  up  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  a  year.  Shipyard  activity  continued  at  a  low  level. 
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Labour-Management  Relations 

Labour-management  relations  were  generally  quiet  during  March  and 
early  April.  The  only  major  work  stoppage  occurred  at  the  Crown-owned 
Polymer  Corporation  in  Sarnia,  Ont.  Relations  between  the  Newfoundland 
loggers  and  the  two  large  pulp  and  paper  companies  in  that  province  are 
much  quieter,  and  agreements  have  now  been  completed  between  the  two 
companies  and  the  recently  organized  Newfoundland  Brotherhood  of  Woods 
Workers.  The  possibility  of  a  strike  on  the  Canadian  National  Railways  arises 
with  the  acceptance  by  CNR  management  of  a  recent  conciliation  board  report 
which  recommends  the  gradual  elimination  of  firemen  from  diesel  locomotives. 
This  dispute  between  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
and  the  CNR  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  one  between  the  same  union  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  a  year  ago,  which  was  settled  on  May  13,  1958 
(L.G.,  June  1958,  p.  577). 

Recent  Developments 

The  federal  Minister  of  Labour  recently  appointed  a  conciliation  officer 
to  attempt  to  bring  about  a  settlement  in  the  current  strike  involving  The 
Polymer  Corporation  and  the  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  International 
Union.  The  work  stoppage,  involving  more  than  1,800  workers,  began  on 
March  18.  According  to  press  reports,  a  last-minute  proposal  was  advanced 
by  the  company  before  the  walkout  began.  The  company  offer  included  a 
wage  increase  approximating  24  per  cent,  compared  with  the  union’s  demand 
for  10  per  cent;  the  company  offered  three  weeks  vacation  after  ten  years 
service,  beginning  in  1960,  compared  with  the  union’s  demands  that  it  should 
begin  in  1958;  the  company  offered  shift  premium  of  8  and  16  cents,  compared 
with  union  demands  for  12  and  24  cents. 

A  strike  of  civil  servants  occurred  in  March  when  11,500  British  Columbia 
government  employees  left  their  jobs  for  four  hours.  They  returned  to  work 
after  the  Government  obtained  an  anti-picketing  injunction  against  the  strikers. 
The  employees,  members  of  the  B.C.  Government  Employees’  Association, 
struck  to  back  up  demands  for  “the  right  to  strike  and  place  pickets  like  any 
other  union  organization”.  Following  the  initial  injunction  of  March  13,  the 
provincial  Legislature  passed  a  Constitution  Act  Amendment  on  March  20 
banning  picketing  of  all  government  property.  The  Employees’  Association  has 
decided  not  to  appeal  a  court  injunction  prohibiting  picketing  of  public  build¬ 
ings,  but  instead  to  seek  legal  opinions  on  legislation  which  prevents  such 
picketing. 

The  rubber  industry  has  been,  and  will  likely  continue  to  be,  the  scene 
of  considei  able  collective  bargaining  for  some  time.  Negotiations  are  expected 
shortly  between  the  United  Rubber  Workers  and  the  Dominion  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  in  Montreal,  and  the  Goodrich  Company  in  Kitchener.  Negotiations  are 
currently  under  way  between  Dominion  Rubber  in  St.  Jerome,  Que  and  the 
Federal  Workers’  Union;  between  the  Dunlop  Company,  Whitby  and’ Toronto 
and  the  United  Rubber  Workers;  British  Rubber,  Lachine,  Que  and  the 
Federal  Rubber  Workers’  Union;  and  the  Miner  Rubber  Company  Granbv 
Que.,  with  the  Federal  Rubber  Workers’  Union.  The  latter  two  ’cases  are 
currently  in  conciliation.  In  addition,  a  settlement  was  reached  between 
Dominion  Rubber  Company,  Montreal,  and  the  Distillery  Workers’  Union 
on  behalf  of  almost  500  employees  in  a  two-year  agreement  providing  for  5 
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cents  an  hour  increase  for  day  workers 
and  other  wage  adjustments. 

Various  categories  of  municipal  employ¬ 
ees  are  affected  by  negotiations  currently 
taking  place  with  the  cities  of  Quebec,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Vancouver,  Hamilton  and  Toronto. 

Bargaining  continues  to  be  quite  active 
in  the  electrical  products  industry.  Nego¬ 
tiations  were  under  way  between  a  variety 
of  unions  and  five  companies  in  Quebec 
and  Ontario;  two  other  agreements  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  near  future.  Settlements  were 
reached  between  Canadian  Westinghouse 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers,  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  and 
the  United  Electrical  Workers  and  Westing- 
house  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  Both  agreements 
are  of  two-year  duration,  the  Three  Rivers 
agreement  providing  for  an  increase  of  5 
cents  an  hour  retroactive  to  October  1, 


1958,  a  further  5  cents  effective  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1959,  and  improved  shift  bonuses; 
the  Hamilton  agreement  provided  wage 
increases  of  7  cents  for  the  first  year  and 
6  cents  for  the  second,  with  some  minor 
fringe  benefit  changes. 

Four  agreements  were  reached  during 
March  with  Northern  Electric  Company. 
Three  of  the  agreements,  each  lasting  two 
years,  and  each  subject  to  wage  renegotia¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  this  year,  involve  the 
Montreal  operations  of  the  company.  One 
of  them,  affecting  some  2,400  office  em¬ 
ployees,  provides  for  a  4-per-cent  wage 
increase  up  to  a  maximum  salary;  another, 
covering  tradesmen  employed  in  the  plant 
and  affecting  approximately  5,500  workers, 
provides  for  a  9-cent-an-hour  wage  increase 
retroactive  to  February  27,  1959;  and 

another  covering  tradesmen  who  install 


Bargaining  Status  of  Agreements  Affecting  1,000  Workers  or  More,  March  1959* 

B  =  Bargaining.  P/C  =  Post  Conciliation.  C  =  Conciliation.  W/S  =  Work  Stoppage. 
A  =  Arbitration.  EX  =  Negotiations  Expected. 


Company  and  Location 


Alberta  Government  Telephones . 

B.  C.  Telephone  Co . 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp .  . 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp . 

Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Montreal . 

Canadian  Cottons  Ltd.  Cornwall  and  Hamilton. . . 

Canadian  National  Railways . 

Canadian  Pacific  Railways . 

Canadian  Vickers  Ltd.,  Montreal . 

Canadian  Vickers  Ltd.,  Montreal . 

City  of  Calgary . 

City  of  Edmonton . 

City  of  Winnipeg . 

Communaute  des  Sceurs  de  la  Charite  de  la  Pro¬ 
vidence,  Montreal . 

Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  Lachine . 

Dominion  Coal  Co.,  Nova  Scotia . 

Dominion  Engineering  Works  Ltd.,  Lachine,  Que.. . 

Dominion  Rubber  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Jerome,  Que . 

Dominion  Textile  Co.,  Montreal . 

Dominion  Wabana  Ore  Ltd.,  Bell  Island,  Nfld . 

Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Ltd.,  Falconbridge,  Ont. 
Garment  Mfgrs.  Assoc,  of  Western  Canada, 

Winnipeg . 

Hamilton  General  Hospital . 

H.  J.  Heinz  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Leamington,  Ont . 

John  Inglis  Co.  Ltd . . 

L’Assoc.  Patronaledu  Commerce,  Quebec,  Que. . . . 

Manitoba  Telephone  Co . 

Metro.  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Police, Toronto, 

Ont . 

Montreal  Cottons  Ltd . 

Noranda  Mines  Ltd.,  Noranda,  Que . 

Okanagan  Federated  Shippers  Assoc.,  Kelowna, 

B.C . 

Old  Sydney  Collieries . 

Polymer  Corp.  Ltd . 

Price  Bros.  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que . 

Shawinigan  Chemicals  Ltd.,  Shawinigan  Falls, Que. 

Toronto  General  Hospital . 

Trans  Canada  Airlines,  Montreal . 

Vancouver  Automobile  Dealers . 

Various  Dairies,  Toronto . 

Various  Fish  Canning  Co’s.,  Vancouver,  B.C . 


Union  Status 

in  March 


Bro.  Electrical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  EX 

B.C.  Tel.  Wkrs.  (ind.) .  C 

Radio,  TV  Employees  (ind.) .  B 

Technicians  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

RR  Carmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC).  B 

Loco.  Engrs.  (ind.) .  C 

Trainmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  B 

Vickers  Employees  (CCCL) .  C 

Various  unions .  C 

Nat.  Union  of  Public  Employees  (CLC)  B 

Nat.  Union  of  Public  Employees(CLC)  EX 

Nat.  Union  of  Public  Ser.  Employees 

(CLC) .  B 

Employees  Assoc .  EX 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  B 

Mine  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  B 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  B 

Fed.  Rubber  Workers  (CLC) .  B 

Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

&  Textile  Wkrs.  (CCCL) .  C 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  EX 

Mine  Mill  (ind.) .  C 

Clothing  Wkrs  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Nat.  Union  of  Public  Employees  (CLC)  B 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  B 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Various  Unions . .  B 

Man.  Tel.  Wkrs.  (ind.) .  EX 

Police  Assoc .  A 

United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  B 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Fed.  of  Fruit  &  Veg.  Wkrs.  (CLC) ....  EX 

Mine  Workers  (ind.) .  B 

Oil,  Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  W/S 

Cath.  Union  of  Farmers  (ind.) .  B 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (CCCL) .  P/C 

Bldg.  Ser.  Employees  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  C 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  B 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Teamsters  (CLC) .  C 

United  Fishermen  (ind.) .  B 


Excludes  Building  Trades. 
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telephones  and  affecting  approximately  500 
workers,  provides  for  a  7-cent  hourly  wage 
increase  retroactive  to  February  27.  Another 
two-year  agreement  was  reached  between  an 
employees’  association  and  the  Belleville 
plant  of  Northern  Electric;  it  provides  for 
a  7-cent  general  wage  increase  for  plant 
employees  plus  2  cents  additional  for  skilled 
trades  and  3 %  per  cent  across  the  board 
for  office  employees.  One  strike  is  currently 
under  way  in  this  industry,  at  the  London 
plant  of  Canadian  Westinghouse  involving 
the  United  Electrical  Workers.  This  work 
stoppage  began  on  March  5,  and  involves 
approximately  160  workers. 

The  situation  in  the  Newfoundland  pulp 
and  paper  industry  is  much  quieter  now. 
Although  the  International  Woodworkers  of 
America,  the  recently  decertified  bargaining 
agent  for  the  loggers  employed  by  Anglo- 
Newfoundland  Development  Company  and 
the  union  which  conducted  the  strike  of  the 
loggers,  has  not  suggested  that  the  strike  is 
over,  logging  operations  are  under  way  both 
at  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development 
Company  and  at  Bowater’s,  the  other  large 
pulp  and  paper  company  in  the  province, 
where  a  work  stoppage  also  occurred.  During 
March,  an  agreement  was  reached  between 
the  newly  formed  Newfoundland  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Woods  Workers  and  the  A.N.D. 
Company  providing,  in  a  one-year  contract, 
a  wage  increase  of  5  cents  an  hour  to 
hourly  rated  employees  and  9  cents  a  cord 
on  piece-work  cutting  rates.  A  similar  agree¬ 
ment  affecting  the  loggers  working  for  the 
Bowater  Corporation  was  reached  with  the 
same  union.  At  the  same  time,  Bowater’s 
has  signed  a  two-year  agreement  with  the 
Paper  Makers,  the  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Work¬ 
ers,  the  Machinists  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  covering  some  3,400 
workers  and  providing  for  a  general  in¬ 
crease  of  5  cents  an  hour  with  adjustments 
retroactive  to  June  1,  1958. 

Strike  authorization  was  recently  given 
by  the  union  membership  to  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men  in  connection  with  its  dispute  with 
Canadian  National  Railways.  A  recent 
federal  conciliation  board  report  recom¬ 
mended  the  gradual  removal  of  firemen 
from  yard  and  freight  diesel  locomo¬ 
tives.  The  union  has  refused  to  accept 
this  report  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  CNR 
management  has  served  notice  on  the 
union  that,  starting  May  1,  it  will  pay 
higher  wages,  but  will  no  longer  hire  new 
firemen  for  yard  and  freight  diesels.  The 
union  has  said  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  set  a  strike  date  in  order  to  protect 
the  present  working  conditions  of  its  3,500 
members  employed  on  the  CNR.  The 


question  of  retaining  firemen  on  diesel  loco¬ 
motives  was  the  subject  of  a  dispute 
between  the  Brotherhood  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  a  year  ago,  when  a  brief 
strike  occurred.  The  CPR  and  the  Fire¬ 
men’s  union  have  settled,  on  March  18, 
their  most  recent  dispute  with  a  contract 
that  provides  for  wage  increases  in  four 
stages  for  the  2,800  locomotive  firemen 
employed  by  the  CPR. 

Cockshutt  Farm  Equipment  Ltd.,  Brant¬ 
ford,  Ont.,  and  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  have  recently  signed  a  three-year 
agreement  affecting  some  1,300  employees 
and  providing  for  wage  increases  of  9 
cents  an  hour  for  skilled  trades  and  10 
cents  for  day  workers,  effective  from  last 
January  29,  with  a  further  21  cents  for 
skilled  trades  and  16  cents  for  day  workers 
over  1960  and  1961.  The  agreement  fea¬ 
tures  further  company  contributions  to  the 
supplementary  unemployment  benefit  plan 
and  establishment  of  the  cost-of-living 
escalator  on  the  basis  of  1  cent  an  hour 
for  each  six-tenths  of  a  point  change  in 
the  consumer  price  index;  this  follows  the 
new  escalator  pattern  established  in  the  auto 
industry  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  118).  Improved 
pension  and  life  insurance  plans  were  also 
established. 

Other  Settlements 

Weekly  pay  increases  ranging  from  $4.74 
to  $6.72  for  the  office  employees  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Limited  in  Montreal  were 
provided  in  the  latest  collective  agreement 
reached  at  that  company. 

A  two-year  agreement  between  Dupont 
of  Canada  Limited  nylon  plant  in  Kingston 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers,  effective 
April  1,  1959,  embodied  an  increase  of  6 
cents  an  hour,  with  retroactive  pay  increases 
to  September  1,  1958,  bringing  the  base  rate 
to  $1.72  an  hour;  a  further  increase  of  7 
cents  an  hour  will  become  effective  April 
1,  1960. 

Most  building  construction  unions  have 
recently  come  to  terms  with  employers  in 
the  British  Columbia  construction  industry. 
Most  of  the  agreements  provide  across-the- 
board  increases  of  12  cents  an  hour  this 
year  and  another  12  cents  in  1960. 

Some  2,000  lithographers  employed  in  42 
lithographic  plants  in  Eastern  Canada  are 
affected  by  a  two-year  agreement  recently 
signed  between  the  Amalgamated  Litho¬ 
graphers  and  the  Canadian  Lithographers’ 
Association.  The  settlement  provides  for  19 
cents  an  hour  this  year  and  an  extra  6  cents 
next  year,  as  well  as  improvements  in  the 
paid  vacation  plan  and  in  welfare  and 
hospital  benefits. 
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NOTES  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


Winter  Work  incentive  Plan 
Extended  for  Extra  Month 

Extension  for  one  month,  to  May  31,  of 
the  Government’s  Municipal  Winter  Works 
Incentive  Program  (L.G.,  March,  p.  233) 
was  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour  on  March  24. 

Originally  intended  to  run  from  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1958  to  April  30  this  year,  the  pro¬ 
gram  had,  up  to  March  20,  created  32,000 
jobs  for  Canadians  that  “would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  been  provided,”  the  Minister  said. 

There  had  been  1,909  applications  from 
municipalities  for  federal  sharing  of  pay¬ 
roll  costs,  of  which  1,838,  or  96  per  cent, 
had  been  approved.  Some  were  still  under 
consideration. 

A  total  of  $9,279,000  in  federal  funds 
had  been  committed  towards  projects  total¬ 
ling  $52,739,000. 

The  Government  decided  to  extend  the 
program  following  receipt  of  requests  from 
a  number  of  municipalities  and  some 
provinces. 

Lists  Three  Main  Objections 
To  Compulsory  Arbitration 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  unworkable 
for  three  main  reasons,  says  W.  J.  Smith, 
National  President  of  the  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway,  Transport  and  General 
Workers,  in  an  article  entitled  “Compulsory 
Arbitration  ‘Won’t  Work,  Can’t  Work’  ”, 
published  in  the  February  issue  of  Canadian 
Transport.  The  article  is  an  answer  to  the 
recommendation  recently  made  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  Railway  Association  of 
Canada  that  in  future  railway  labour  disputes 
should  be  settled  by  compulsory  arbitration. 

Compulsory  arbitration  will  not  work, 
Mr.  Smith  says,  “First  of  all  because  it 
is  assumed  that  it  will  deal  only  with 
disputes  that  would  otherwise  result  in 
strikes,  while  in  fact  almost  all  disputes 
will  land  with  the  arbiters,  since  arbitration 
will  end  the  compromises  that  are  now 
made  because  both  sides  fear  a  strike; 
secondly,  because  a  ban  on  all  strikes  is 
impossible  to  enforce;  and  thirdly,  because 
there  are  no  generally  accepted  principles 
for  arbiters  to  use  in  the  absence  of  pat¬ 
terns  established  voluntarily.” 

The  absence  of  any  generally  accepted 
principles  for  the  determination  of  wages 


and  working  conditions  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  question  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
the  writer  says.  If  there  were  such  prin¬ 
ciples  then  we  ought  to  have  compulsory 
arbitration,  but  arbitration  operating  only 
within  these  principles.  In  fact,  however, 
there  are  no  such  principles. 

The  gist  of  the  CBRT  &  GW  President’s 
argument  is  that  in  collective  bargaining 
when  settlements  are  reached  without  a 
strike  they  are  nevertheless  based  upon 
the  estimate  each  side  makes  of  what  it 
would  have  to  accept  if  there  were  a  strike. 
Compromises  are  made  which  would  not 
be  made  if  there  were  no  fear  of  a  strike. 
Ultimately  collective  bargaining  is  a  trial 
of  strength;  and  general  principles  play 
little  or  no  part,  because  no  sure  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  kind  exist.  Compulsory 
arbitration,  by  removing  the  threat  of  a 
strike,  destroys  the  whole  basis  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

“Many  people  suppose  that  a  strike 
somehow  represents  a  failure  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  process.  This  is  not  so. 
The  right  to  strike  is  the  very  heart  of 
collective  bargaining — as  fundamental  as 
the  employer’s  right  to  say  ‘no’  ”. 

The  Railway  Association  has  raised  the 
question,  he  says,  whether  two  other  objec¬ 
tions  to  compulsory  arbitration,  i.e.,  that 
it  is  unenforceable  and  that  it  puts  an  end 
to  genuine  collective  bargaining,  outweigh 
the  dangers  at  a  crippling  strike.  After 
stating  the  belief  that  the  problem  on  the 
railways  is  “essentially  a  freight  rate  prob¬ 
lem  and  not  a  labour  problem  at  all,”  he 
declared  that  if  arbitration  was  to  make 
any  contribution  towards  a  solution  of  the 
freight  rate  problem,  “it  would  have  to  be 
applied  without  reference  to  what  was 
happening  to  wages  in  the  rest  of  industry”. 

The  inconvenience  of  strikes,  Mr.  Smith 
contends,  “is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
type  of  social  democracy  we  are  creating, 
and  it  is  a  necessary  price.  Strikes  do  not 
arise  except  in  situations  where  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  both  sides.  In 
such  a  situation,  when  neither  side  thinks 
it  can  yield,  a  test  of  strength  that  nobody 
wants  is  a  sobering  influence.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  difficulties  get  down  to  bedrock 
and  final  bargaining  is  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  reality.  With  compulsory 
arbitration,  such  a  stage  would  never  be 
reached. 
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Older  Worker  Problem  Discussed 
By  Ontario  Society  on  Ageing 

Factors  that  tend  to  influence  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  employability  of  older  workers — 
lack  of  training,  pension  plans,  and  arbi¬ 
trary  retirement  at  65 — were  among  the 
welfare  and  labour  problems  discussed  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Society  on  Ageing  held  in  Toronto  in 
February.  Between  150  and  200  persons 
attended  the  meeting. 

There  was  a  call  for: 

1.  Greater  use  of  existing  machinery  for 
the  re-training  of  older  workers,  who  were 
described  as  persons  who  have  difficulty, 
because  of  age,  in  obtaining  employment; 

2.  Widespread  development  of  counsel¬ 
ling  services  for  older  workers  to  the  point 
where  it  is  possible  for  every  unemployed 
older  worker  to  receive  proper  counselling 
which  will  enable  him  or  her  to  obtain 
suitable  employment; 

3.  Development  of  pension  plans  which 
feature  transferability  from  job  to  job 
without  the  loss  of  accrued  benefits;  vest¬ 
ing  provisions;  and  survivor  benefits. 

It  was  felt  that  counselling  renewed  the 
older  worker’s  confidence  in  his  own  abili¬ 
ties,  thus  assisting  him  to  gain  suitable 
employment.  Similarly,  with  a  measure  of 
retraining,  the  older  worker  is  often  able 
to  acquire  a  skill  which  will  increase  his 
job  opportunities. 

In  the  field  of  pensions,  it  was  thought 
that  continual  study  was  needed  to  deter¬ 
mine  ways  and  means  of  developing  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  vesting  provi¬ 
sions  and  portable  pensions.  Belief  was 
expressed  that  in  many  cases,  the  chances 
of  the  older  worker’s  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  were  affected  by  the  loss  of  his 
former  employer’s  contributions  to  a  pen¬ 
sion  plan — in  effect  the  loss  of  vesting 
privileges — and  the  lack  of  a  method 
whereby  pension  rights  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred. 

The  opinion  was  advanced  that  flexible 
retirement  was  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  older  worker 
and  that  arbitrary  retirement  at  the  age  of 
65  contributed  to  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  against  all  older  workers. 

Some  delegates  thought  consideration 
should  be  given  to  legislation  similar  to 
tnat  in  effect  in  New  York  state,  where 
law  forbids  discrimination  against  workers 
because  of  age.  They  thought,  however, 
that  the  New  York  legislation  had  not  been 
in  effect  long  enough  to  allow  a  proper 
assessment  of  the  results. 

Throughout  the  meeting,  reference  was 
made  several  times  to  the  need  for  more 


research  in  the  field  of  the  older  worker 
to  fill  many  gaps  in  factual  knowledge,  and 
that  a  program  of  education,  rather  than 
legislation,  was  a  more  potent  instrument 
in  bringing  about  a  favourable  solution  to 
the  problem. 

The  panelists  at  the  meeting  were  Miss 
Ollie  Randall,  Vice-Chairman,  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Ageing  and  former 
President,  American  Gerontological  Society; 
Mrs.  Jean  Good,  Executive  Director,  On¬ 
tario  Society  on  Ageing,  both  of  whom 
reviewed  the  achievements  of  the  Society 
since  its  formation  and  spoke  of  plans  for 
the  future;  Gower  Markle,  Chairman,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Needs  and  Resources 
of  Older  People,  Ontario  Welfare  Council, 
and  Director,  Education  and  Welfare, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  who  told 
the  story  of  his  union’s  approach  to  age¬ 
ing;  and  Dr.  Cope  W.  Schwenger,  Director 
and  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dufferin 
County  Health  Unit,  who  talked  about  the 
successful  organization  of  a  senior  citi¬ 
zens’  club  in  Orangeville,  Ont. 

Ontario  Federation  of  Labour 
Submits  Annual  Brief  to  Govt. 

In  a  submission  to  the  provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment  last  month,  the  Ontario  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour  (CLC)  urged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  action  on  unemployment,  the 
prevention  of  accidents  in  industry,  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Labour  Relations  and  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Acts,  working  con¬ 
ditions,  education,  and  hospital  and  medical 
care. 

In  March  1958,  when  it  made  its  previous 
submission,  the  Federation  recalled,  some 
260,000  persons  in  the  province  were  out 
of  work;  this  represented  14  per  cent  of 
the  labour  force.  This  winter,  it  stated, 
there  had  been  practically  no  improvement. 

The  OFL  repeated  the  suggestions  it  had 
made  in  1958  for  action  by  governments  to 
deal  with  unemployment.  These  included: 
development  of  Canada’s  resources;  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  of  health  insurance,  pen¬ 
sions,  unemployment  insurance  and  other 
welfare  legislation,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
purchasing  power;  and  undertaking  of  pub¬ 
lic  works  to  provide  jobs.  The  calling  of 
a  provincial  government  conference  and  a 
Dominion-Provincial  conference  to  work 
out  ways  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
full  employment  was  also  urged. 

The  brief  stated  the  Federation’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  present  system  of  industrial 
hygiene  and  safety,  and  again  urged  a 
thorough  study  of  the  matter  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
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Royal  Commission  headed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Roach,  which  made  its  report  in  1950. 

The  OFL  again  brought  up  the  matter 
of  the  revision  of  the  province’s  Labour 
Relations  Act,  and  took  exception  to  some 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labour  Relations  (see  page  000). 
It  complained  that  delays  in  certification 
of  unions  had  recently  become  longer  and 
more  frequent.  It  also  referred  to  delays 
in  conciliation  proceedings  and  criticized 
the  methods  and  recommendations  of  con¬ 
ciliation  boards. 

“If  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  these 
deficiencies,”  the  brief  said,  “then  it  seems 
to  us  that  there  are  only  two  possible 
remedies:  to  make  conciliation  voluntary 
rather  than  compulsory,  or  to  dispense  with 
conciliation  boards  altogether.” 

The  Federation  asked  the  Government 
to  take  the  initiative  in  arranging  a 
federal-provincial-municipal  conference  on 
education,  at  which  it  should  present  “well- 
defined  proposals  for  enabling  each  gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
contribution  to  the  education  system”.  It 
urged  that  free  tuition  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning  should  be  provided  for  all 
students  with  the  necessary  ability  and 
ambition,  and  that  “adequate  living  allow¬ 
ances”  should  be  given  to  them. 

“Glaring  Inequities” 

The  submission  pointed  to  the  existence 
of  inadequacies  and  “a  few  glaring  inequi¬ 
ties”  in  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 
It  asked  that  widows’  pensions  should  be 
increased  from  the  present  $75  to  $150  a 
month,  that  allowances  for  dependent  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  increased  to  $35  from  $25 
a  month,  and  orphans’  benefits  to  $45  from 
$35.  It  also  urged  that  compensation 
should  be  graded  according  to  the  earning 
power  of  the  worker,  and  that  the  present 
maximum  of  $5,000  as  the  annual  earn¬ 
ings  on  which  compensation  is  based  be 
abolished. 

The  Ontario  Hospital  Services  plan  re¬ 
presented  a  long  step  forward,  the  OFL 
said;  but  it  urged  that  medical,  surgical  and 
other  “essential”  health  services — including 
out-patient  diagnostic  services — should  be 
added.  It  also  asked  the  Government  to 
give  special  attention  “to  the  plight  of 
retired  workers”  in  regard  to  health  services. 

Other  matters  dealt  with  in  the  brief 
included:  fair  wage  schedules  in  govern¬ 
ment  contracts;  statutory  holidays,  mini¬ 
mum  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  vacations 
with  pay;  amendment  of  the  Factory  Act; 
apprenticeship;  fair  practices  legislation; 
compulsory  automobile  insurance;  and 
assistance  to  the  textile  industry. 


Equal  Numbers  of  Diesel,  Steam 
Locomotives  at  End  of  1957 

In  1957  Canadian  railways  added  477 
diesel  units  to  their  locomotive  fleets  and 
dropped  455  steam  locomotives,  the  Dom¬ 
inion  Bureau  of  Statistics  said  last  month 
in  its  annual  report  on  Railway  Transport. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  about 
equal  numbers  of  both  knds  of  locomotive 
in  service. 

The  number  of  diesel  locomotives  in 
operation  at  the  end  of  1957  was  2,372, 
compared  with  1,895  at  the  end  of  1956. 
The  number  of  steam  locomotives  was 
2,394  compared  with  2,849  a  year  earlier. 

Unemployment  Situation  in  U.S. 
Virtually  Unchanged  in  February 

The  employment  situation  in  the  United 
States  remained  practically  the  same  be¬ 
tween  January  and  February,  it  was  reported 
in  a  joint  statement  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce.  The 
seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  unemployment 
remained  at  6.1  per  cent,  the  same  level 
that  has  prevailed  since  last  November. 

Unemployment  at  4,700,000  remained  un¬ 
changed  from  January  but  was  400,000 
less  than  in  February  1958,  although 
1,500,000  higher  than  in  February  1957. 
Insured  unemployed  persons  numbered 
2,500,000,  which  was  the  same  number  as 
in  January. 

The  total  number  employed  in  February 
held  steady  at  the  January  level  of  62,700,- 
000,  with  no  significant  shift  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  farm  and  non-farm  employment. 
Non-agricultural  employment  was  approx¬ 
imately  58,000,000  and  farm  employment 
was  about  4,700,000. 

The  work  week  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  was  steady  at  39.8  hours,  which  was 
1.4  hours  longer  than  in  February  1958. 

The  number  of  non-farm  workers  who 
were  involuntarily  working  less  than  full 
time  fell  by  200,000  during  February  to 
1,000,000.  This  total  was  only  half  that 
reported  at  the  same  time  in  1958,  and 
was  no  larger  than  the  levels  which  pre¬ 
vailed  before  the  recession. 

According  to  preliminary  estimates,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  exhausted 
their  regular  unemployment  benefits  fell 
from  212,000  in  January  to  about  185,000 
in  February. 

Although  farm  employment  during  the 
latter  part  of  February  was  about  the  same 
as  in  February  1958,  it  was  about  8  per 
cent  below  the  average  for  the  five  most 
recent  years. 
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Provincial  Legislature  Calls  for 
Review  of  Alberta  Labour  Act 

A  full  review  of  the  Alberta  Labour  Act, 
during  which  Labour,  Management  and  the 
general  public  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  representations,  was  called  for  in 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  provincial  Legis¬ 
lature  on  February  12. 

The  resolution  made  reference  to  the 
earlier  decertification  by  the  province’s 
Board  of  Industrial  Relations  of  certain 
union  locals  on  the  grounds  that  their 
control  had  become  vested  in  persons  out¬ 
side  the  country.  (A  local  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  had  had 
its  bargaining  rights  suspended  after  being 
placed  under  trusteeship.) 

As  introduced,  the  resolution  called  for 
amendment  of  the  Act  to  provide  that 
only  union  locals  that  conformed  to  pre¬ 
scribed  rules  regarding  the  conduct  of 
business  and  the  election  of  officers  should 
be  capable  of  being  recognized  as  bargain¬ 
ing  agents. 

Newfoundland  Statute  Revokes 
Certification  of  2  IWA  Locals 

The  Trade  Union  (Emergency  Provi¬ 
sions)  Act,  1959,  was  passed  by  the 
Newfoundland  Legislature  on  March  6.  It 
revokes  the  certification  of  two  locals  of 
the  International  Woodworkers  of  America 
and  cancels  any  collective  agreement  pre¬ 
viously  in  force  between  the  locals  and 
employers. 

Another  act  passed  March  6  amended 
the  province’s  Labour  Relations  Act  to 
empower  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun¬ 
cil  to  dissolve  any  trade  union  in  the 
province  that  is  a  branch  of  an  international 
union  if  a  substantial  number  of  the  officers 
of  the  international  union  have  been  con¬ 
victed  of  certain  heinous  crimes  and  remain 
as  union  officers. 

Penalties  are  provided  against  a  union 
and  its  officers  if  it  continues  to  carry  on 
the  activities  of  a  trade  union  after  it  has 
been  dissolved,  and  for  disobedience  of 
other  provisions  of  the  Act. 

When  a  union  certified  as  a  bargaining 
agent  has  been  dissolved,  any  collective 
agreement  to  which  the  union  is  a  party 
is  cancelled  from  the  date  of  dissolution. 

The  Act  repeals  Section  1 1  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Act,  which  deals  with  revocation 
of  certification.  The  new  Section  11  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  revocation  by  the  Board  of 
a  union’s  certification  on  the  usual  grounds 
and  also  where  a  union  officer  or  represen¬ 
tative  has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal 
offence  or  a  violation  of  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act. 


The  new  section  also  provides  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  revoke 
the  certification  of  a  certified  bargaining 
agent  whether  or  not  the  Board  has  the 
matter  under  consideration.  If  certification 
has  been  thus  revoked  an  application  for 
certification  may  not  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Board  without  the  consent  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  general  pro¬ 
hibition  of  secondary  boycotts,  and  provides 
penalties  for  infringement.  It  further  allows 
a  union  or  a  group  of  unions  to  be  sued 
as  a  legal  entity  in  an  action  for  damages 
in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  union  or  group  of  unions. 

New  B.C.  Trade-Unions  Act 
Makes  Unions  Legal  Entities 

A  new  Trade-unions  Act,  to  replace  the 
present  Act,  was  passed  in  the  British 
Columbia  Legislature  last  month. 

The  Act  deals  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  picketing  may  legally  be  carried  on, 
the  legal  status  of  trade  unions,  the  liability 
of  unions  for  damages  for  a  breach  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Act,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  ex  parte  injunctions 
may  be  granted. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  would  allow 
picketing  only  during  a  strike  which  is 
legal  under  the  Labour  Relations  Act  or 
during  a  lockout,  legal  or  illegal.  It  would 
authorize  picketing  only  by  the  union 
whose  members  are  on  strike  or  locked  out, 
and  by  persons  authorized  by  that  union, 
and  only  at  the  employer’s  place  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Picketing  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  prohibited. 

The  bill  proposes  to  make  liable  in 
damages  any  employers’  organization,  union 
or  person  who  does,  authorizes  or  concurs 
in  anything  prohibited  by  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  or  fails  to  do  anything  required 
by  that  Act.  A  person  or  association  would 
also  be  liable  who  does,  authorizes  or  con¬ 
curs  in  anything  contrary  to  the  picketing 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

Employers’  organizations  and  unions  are 
made  legal  entities  for  purposes  of  prosecut¬ 
ing  or  being  prosecuted  for  offences  against 
the  Labour  Relations  Act,  and  for  suing 
and  being  sued  under  the  proposed  new 
Trade-unions  Act. 

The  bill  also  proposes  that  ex  parte 
injunctions  to  restrain  a  union  or  other 
person  from  any  act  relating  to  a  legal 
strike  or  lockout  should  be  prohibited, 
except  to  safeguard  public  order  or  to 
prevent  substantial  or  irreparable  injury  to 
property.  In  such  cases  an  ex  parte  injunc- 
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tion  should  be  limited  to  a  period  not 
longer  than  four  days. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Ontario  Legis¬ 
lature  a  short  time  before  the  British 
Columbia  bill  would  require  two  days’ 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  persons  affected 
before  an  interim  injunction  could  be 
granted  in  a  labour  dispute,  except  in 
cases  where  a  court  was  satisfied  that  the 
two  days’  delay  might  entail  serious  mis¬ 
chief.  In  such  cases  the  court  might  fix 
a  shorter  period  of  notice,  or  might  grant 
an  ex  parte  injunction  without  notice  if  it 
was  satisfied  that  the  delay  necessary  to 
give  notice  would  result  in  danger  of 
death  or  grievous  bodily  injury. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  to  limit  any  interim  injunction 
issued  without  notice  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity  to  a  period  of  four  days  was 
defeated  in  the  Quebec  Legislative  Council 
early  in  February. 

In  the  Saskatchewan  Legislature  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  in  the  early 
part  of  February,  stated  that  “Legislation 
abolishing  ex  parte  injunctions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  labour  disputes  will  be  intro¬ 
duced.” 

Saskatchewan,  New  Brunswick 
Move  against  Discrimination 

Government  anti-discrimination  measures 
were  given  second  reading  in  late  February 
in  two  provincial  Legislatures. 

In  New  Brunswick,  an  amendment  to 
the  Fair  Accommodation  Practices  Act  is 
designed  to  prohibit  the  refusal  of  accom¬ 
modation,  services  or  facilities  available 
in  any  place  to  which  the  public  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  admitted  to  any  person,  or  class 
of  persons,  because  of  race,  creed,  colour, 
nationality,  ancestry  or  place  of  origin. 

In  Saskatchewan,  an  amendment  to  the 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  is  designed 
to  strengthen  the  section  that  prohibits 
discrimination  in  advertisements,  application 
forms  and  inquiries  in  connection  with 
employment. 

Labour  Bills  Given  Third  Reading 
In  Two  Provincial  Legislatures 

Labour  bills  were  given  third  reading  in 
two  provincial  legislatures  in  late  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  early  March. 

In  New  Brunswick,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  proposes  to 
increase  benefits  payable  under  the  Act, 
effective  January  1,  1960. 

An  amendment  to  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Act  provides  for  the  addition 
of  one  or  more  deputy  vice-chairmen  to 


the  staff  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board, 
and  enables  the  Board  to  sit  in  more  than 
two  divisions.  The  Board  at  present  is 
authorized  to  sit  in  two  divisions,  one 
under  the  chairman  and  the  other  under 
the  vice-chairman.  The  tremendous  increase 
in  the  volume  of  work  done  by  the  Board 
is  given  as  the  reason  for  the  change. 

Statistics  Committee  Reviews 
Needs  of  Labour  Departments 

The  statistical  needs  and  activities  of 
provincial  and  federal  departments  of  labour 
were  reviewed  at  a  meeting  of  the  newly 
established  Statistics  Committee  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Administrators  of 
Labour  Legislation  in  Ottawa  March  9-11. 
The  Statistics  Committee  was  set  up  by  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  CAALL  in  Winnipeg  last  August. 

The  meetings  were  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Dymond,  Director  of 
the  Economic  and  Research  Branch  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Labour.  Walter  E. 
Duffett,  Dominion  Statistician,  addressed 
the  opening  session. 

The  committee  devoted  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  means  of  eliminating  duplication  in 
survey  activities  in  the  labour  field  by 
provincial  and  federal  authorities  and 
explored  the  possibility  of  expanding 
co-operative  arrangements.  Problems  of 
definition  were  also  discussed. 

A  series  of  recommendations  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  report  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  executive  of  the  Canadian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Administrators  of  Labour  Legisla¬ 
tion. 

CCCL  Union  Spends  $75,000 
On  Education  in  Five  Years 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  Union  of 
Municipal  Employees  of  Montreal  (CCCL) 
has  spent  $75,000  on  the  union  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  of  city  employees,  it  was 
revealed  by  Rene  Constant,  President  of 
the  Union,  at  a  dinner  marking  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Education  Service. 

Mr.  Constant  pointed  out  that  64.5  per 
cent  of  the  white-collar  workers  employed 
by  the  city  took  part  in  this  training. 

He  emphasized  the  contribution  made  by 
the  CCCL’s  Education  Service  and  by  the 
extension  training  offered  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montreal;  476  municipal  employees 
took  the  University’s  series  of  courses 
entitled  “Public  Office  Workshops”. 

Mr.  Constant  also  paid  tribute  to  Jean 
Robert  Gauthier,  founder  and  Director 
of  the  Municipal  Employees’  Education 
Service. 
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items  of  Labour  Interest  in  House  of  Commons 


February  23 — Better  inter-industry  con¬ 
tact  than  has  existed  in  the  past  is  being 
established  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Raymond  O’Hurley,  Minister 
of  Defence  Production,  informs  the  Com¬ 
mons  in  statement  concerning  defence 
construction  sharing  with  the  U.S.  The 
Government  is  facilitating  the  exchange  of 
information  and  personnel  between  U.S. 
prime  contractors  and  Canadian  potential 
suppliers.  United  States  prime  contractors 
have  visited  Canadian  plants,  and  as  a 
result  some  Canadian  plants  have  already 
had  their  names  placed  on  U.S.  industrial 
and  government  tender  lists. 

“Crisis  in  the  aircraft  industry  involving 
mass  layoffs  and  threatened  disintegration 
of  this  important  sector  of  our  Canadian 
defence  production”  subject  of  full  debate. 
Participants  were  Hon.  Paul  Hellyer,  Hon. 
G.  R.  Pearkes,  Hazen  Argue,  Hon.  L.  B. 
Pearson,  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker,  and 
G.  J.  Mcllraith.  The  “crisis”  was  that 
resulting  from  the  cancellation  of  contracts 
to  build  the  CF-105  Arrow  aircraft. 

February  24 — “Every  possibility  is  beitig 
canvassed  to  place  as  many  as  possible,” 
Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour, 
says  in  answer  to  a  question  on  government 
action  to  aid  in  the  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  dismissal  of  staffs  by 
the  company.  “In  so  far  as  the  highly 
trained  and  skilled  engineering  personnel 
are  concerned,  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  any  serious  difficulty,”  he 
said. 

Practice  of  Central  Mortgage  and  Hous¬ 
ing  Corporation  is  to  deal  with  each 
individual  case  on  its  merits  in  cases  of 
inability  to  maintain  mortgage  payments, 
and  that  course  will  be  followed  in  regards 
to  Avro  employees,  Hon.  Howard  C.  Green, 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  replies  to  a 
question. 

Report  that  U.S.  citizens  were  being 
employed  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  as  strike 
breakers  and  that  they  did  not  possess  visas 
for  employment  in  Canada  nor  work  per¬ 
mits  from  the  National  Employment  Service 
will  be  investigated,  the  Minister  of  Citizen¬ 
ship  and  Immigration  promises. 

All  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  through  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Commission,  had  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  miners  laid  off  at  Bell  Island, 
Nfld.,  the  Minister  of  Labour  informs 
questioner. 

February  25 — Rates  of  pay  for  workers 
on  the  South  Saskatchewan  dam  project 
are  established  under  the  Fair  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labour  Act,  Hon.  Michael  Starr, 


Minister  of  Labour,  says  in  reply  to  a 
question.  The  rates  so  far  established  for 
three  classifications  are  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  rates  used  on  government  contract 
work  in  any  part  of  Saskatchewan;  for 
other  classifications  they  were  established 
by  surveys. 

The  possibility  of  using  skilled  staff 
members  of  the  A.  V.  Roe  Company,  laid 
off  through  cancellation  of  the  Arrow  con¬ 
tract,  in  some  aspects  of  the  Government’s 
scientific  projects  under  the  Defence  Re¬ 
search  Board  is  being  explored,  the  Minister 
of  National  Defence  advises  questioner. 

Action  was  taken  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  and  other  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  help  alleviate  unemployment  in 
New  Brunswick,  the  Minister  of  Veterans 
Affairs  replies  to  questioner,  and  many 
government  projects  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  province,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  adds. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
will  send  a  team  of  officers  to  assist  those 
laid  off  at  the  Bell  Island  iron  mines  to 
fill  out  claims  and  register  for  employment, 
the  Minister  of  Labour  announces.  There 
is  no  reason  for  opening  a  local  office  of 
the  National  Employment  Service  there, 
he  said. 

Three  broad  principles  are  contained  in 
Bill  C-28,  to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  explains 
when  moving  second  reading.  They  were: 
it  enables  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  to  buy  and  sell  insured  loans 
more  readily;  it  removes  the  deduction  of  2 
per  cent  that  is  provided  in  the  Act  as 
an  incident  in  the  “insurance  settlement”; 
it  increases  from  $750,000,000  to  $1  billion 
the  amount  that  may  be  advanced  out  of 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  to  CMHC. 

February  26 — Report  that  U.S.  citizens 
were  working  at  a  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  plant 
had  been  investigated,  Hon.  Ellen  L.  Fair- 
clough  reports.  It  was  found  that  five 
men  were  involved,  Emt  they  were  dis¬ 
mantling  machinery  and  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  production,  Mrs.  Fairclough 
stated.  She  added  that  the  men  entered 
Canada  on  February  18.  Two  of  them 
left  the  country  on  February  20,  another 
on  February  24  and  on  February  26  none 
was  left  at  the  plant. 

February  27— -Some  A.  V.  Roe  proposals 
for  new  programs  will  be  studied  further 
“in  the  hope  that  they  will  offer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  employment”  of  personnel 
and  facilities  of  Avro  Aircraft  Limited  and 
Orenda  Engines  Limited,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  said  in  a  report  of  talks  between 
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company  officials  and  the  Government.  He 
noted  that  the  companies  are  doing  work 
for  the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  that  efforts  would  be 
made  to  obtain  new  contracts  from  these 
sources.  The  Government  will  share  equally 
with  the  company,  pending  receipt  of  con¬ 
tracts,  the  payroll  cost  of  certain  technical 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  a  nucleus  of 
essential  design,  research  and  technical 
staff  of  the  company  for  the  next  six 
months.  The  Government  hopes  the  “com¬ 
bined  efforts  will  result  in  a  steady  increase 
in  employment”  at  the  two  plants. 

The  Government  was  asked  whether  it 
planned  to  intervene  with  Canadian  auto¬ 
mobile  companies  to  make  certain,  if 
possible,  that  the  companies  would  produce 
smaller  cars  and  not  allow  the  Canadian 
market  for  automobiles  to  be  filled  to  a 
large  extent  by  small  automobiles  produced 
in  the  United  States.  The  Minister  of 
Labour  said  he  would  bring  the  question 
to  the  Prime  Minister’s  attention. 

Bill  No.  C-28,  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  allow  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  building 
homes  given  third  reading  and  passed. 

Bill  No.  C-8,  to  establish  minimum  wages 
for  employees  under  federal  jurisdiction, 
was  debated;  but  the  House  adjourned 
without  the  question  being  put. 

March  2 — Statement  on  CBC  strike  at 
Montreal  given  by  Hon.  George  C.  Nowlan, 
Minister  of  National  Revenue. 

Search  for  work  for  Avro  plant  has  been 
going  on  continuously  since  last  September, 
Hon.  G.  R.  Pearkes,  Minister  of  National 
Defence,  states  during  debate  on  defence 
policy,  planning  and  production. 

March  3 — To  date,  30,091  persons  would 
find  employment  on  1,703  municipal  works 
projects,  costing  $70  million,  approved 
under  the  municipal  winter  work  incentive 
program,  Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of 
Labour,  reports. 

Adequate  action  on  layoffs  in  coal  mines 
has  not  been  taken,  the  Member  for 
Gloucester  complained.  The  Minister  of 
National  Revenue  replied  that  more  money 
was  being  spent  on  subventions  than  ever 
before,  that  the  problem  was  being  studied, 
and  that  a  solution  will  be  worked  out. 

March  4 — The  Government  is  consider¬ 
ing  whether  there  should  be  any  change 
in  the  law  governing  the  employment  of 
judges  in  connection  with  matters  outside 
their  judicial  duties  but,  as  yet,  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  law,  the  Minister 
of  Justice  replied  in  answer  to  a  question. 
The  question  referred  to  the  use  of  judges 
on  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards. 

Unemployment  insurance  coverage  for 
members  of  the  armed  forces  was  rejected 


three  years  ago  by  the  Department  of 
National  Defence,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
said  in  answer  to  a  question. 

Bill  C-29  to  amend  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway  Act  to  increase  maximum  expendi¬ 
tures  to  $350,000,000  from  $250,000,000 
was  given  third  reading  and  passed. 

Bill  C-31  repealing  and  replacing  allow¬ 
ance  provisions  of  the  Veterans  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Act  given  second  reading  and  referred 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

March  5 — Report  on  economic  security 
for  the  aged  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  by  Prof.  Robert  Clark,  Volumes  1 
and  2,  tabled  by  the  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare. 

Motion  to  discuss  Newfoundland  legisla¬ 
tion  decertifying  the  International  Wood¬ 
workers  of  America  disallowed  by  the 
Speaker. 

Explanation  of  the  delay  in  signing  the 
agreement  between  the  CBC  and  the  Mont¬ 
real  producers  given  by  the  Minister  of 
National  Revenue. 

Ratification  of  1LO  Convention  No.  87 
concerning  freedom  of  association  and  the 
right  to  organize  will  be  given  consideration 
by  the  Government,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
said  in  reply  to  a  question. 

On  June  30,  1958  there  were  201,008 
persons  employed  in  federal  Government 
department  branches,  services  and  corpora¬ 
tions,  compared  with  192,884  on  June  30, 
1957,  Hon.  Gordon  Churchill,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  replies  to  a  question. 

March  6 — Capital  investment  in  Canada 
this  year  will  exceed  $8  billion  for  the 
fourth  year  in  succession,  Hon.  Gordon 
Churchill,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce,  announced  when  tabling  the  report, 
Private  and  Public  Investment  in  Canada — 
Outlook  1959. 

Private  member’s  bill  (Bill  C-10)  to 
amend  the  Canada  Elections  Act  to  extend 
the  right  to  vote  at  advance  polls  was 
debated  but  the  House  adjourned  wihout 
the  question  being  put. 

Gross  cash  income  received  by  farmers 
in  1958  was  $2,869  million,  the  highest  on 
record,  Hon.  D.  S.  Harkness,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  announced  during  the  debate 
on  his  department’s  estimates. 

March  9 — Settlement  of  strike  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Broadcasting  Corporation  employees 
at  Montreal  announced  by  the  Minister  of 
National  Revenue. 

Motion  agreed  on  to  go  into  committee  at 
the  next  sitting  to  consider  the  following 
resolution: 

That  it  is  expedient  to  introduce  a  measure 
to  direct  the  Board  of  Transport  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  require  by  order  the  reduction  of 
class  and  commodity  freight  rates  (other  than 
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competitive  rates)  charged  by  carriers  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  Board  dated  November  17, 
1958,  and  to  authorize  payments  to  reimburse 
carriers  for  the  resulting  reduction  of  their 
revenues  up  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  twenty- 
million  dollars. 

March  10 — Legislation  passed  by  New¬ 
foundland  Government  in  connection  with 
labour  unions  being  considered  by  the 
Cabinet,  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  in¬ 
forms  questioner. 

Bill  C-16,  to  amend  the  Canada  Elections 
Act  to  extend  absentee  voting  provisions, 
was  debated  but  the  time  allotted  to  private 
bills  expired  without  the  question  being  put. 

Names  and  addresses  of  persons  appoint¬ 
ed  to  act  as  agents  to  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  given  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Labour  in  reply  to  a  question. 

Amounts  allotted  and  payments  made  to 
the  province  of  Quebec  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Vocational  Training  Co-ordination 
Act  since  1942  listed  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  in  answer  to  a  question. 

Location  of  the  38  vocational  training 
schools  built  in  Quebec  since  1942,  and 
the  federal  Government’s  contribution  for 
each,  were  listed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
in  answer  to  a  question. 

March  11 — RCMP  at  no  time  acted  as 
strikebreakers  in  Newfoundland,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Justice  said  in  a  statement  on  the 
strike  of  Newfoundland  woodsworkers. 

Special  gift  consisting  of  $1,500,000  of 
Canadian  flour,  about  973,000  bushels, 
being  sent  by  Canadian  Government  to 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  refugees,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs,  Hon.  Sidney 
Smith,  informs  House. 

Prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Defence  are  not  allowed 
to  take  part  in  partisan  political  activity 
without  endangering  their  employment 
except  under  some  special  circumstances 
defined  in  departmental  regulations,  the 
Minister  of  National  Defence  informs  ques¬ 
tioner. 

An  estimated  143,000  Canadians  45  years 
of  age  and  over  were  without  jobs  and 
seeking  employment  in  the  week  ended 
January  17.  Of  this  number,  fewer  than 
10,000  were  women,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
replies  to  a  question. 

March  12 — Canada  will  contribute  up  to 
$1.3  million  from  Colombo  Plan  funds  to 
assist  development  along  the  Mekong  River 
in  southeast  Asia,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
announces. 

March  16 — Statement  on  Newfoundland 
Premier’s  requests  for  police  reinforcements 
and  for  a  judicial  inquiry  in  connection 
with  the  strike  of  woodworkers  in  the 
province  given  by  the  Prime  Minister. 


March  17 — -Increased  subventions  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  Maritimes  coal 
into  Quebec  and  Eastern  Ontario  announced 
by  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  said  that  Government  provided  subven¬ 
tions  to  aid  in  the  movement  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta  coal  to  Japan,  and 
that  the  question  of  further  action  in  the 
matter  is  always  under  consideration  by 
the  Government. 

March  18 — Mediation  services  have  been 
offered  to  both  parties  in  the  dispute  at 
Polymer  Corporation,  the  Minister  of  La¬ 
bour  reports  in  answering  a  question  on 
the  threatened  strike  at  the  plant. 

Retraining  program  for  employees  affected 
by  automation  is  provided  by  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  the  Minister  of  Trans¬ 
port  says  in  reply  to  a  question. 

March  19 — Department  of  Labour  items 
covering  expenses  for  the  promotion  of  a 
program  for  combating  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  for  vocational  training  are 
debated  but  not  passed  in  committee  of 
supply. 

March  20 — Department  of  Labour  items 
covering  expenses  for  the  promotion  of  a 
program  for  combatting  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment,  for  vocational  training,  and  for 
administration  of  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  passed  in  committee  of  supply. 

March  23 — The  employment  situation 
was  showing  improvement,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  reports,  noting  that  the  February 
figure  of  537,000  job  seekers  was  26,000 
lower  than  at  the  same  time  in  the  previous 
year,  and  that  152,000  more  persons  were 
employed. 

March  24 — Extension  of  the  Municipal 
Incentive  Program  to  May  31  announced 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour  in  statement  on 
the  program  to  March  20.  He  informed 
the  House  that  32,000  jobs  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  scheme  up  to  that  date 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  avail¬ 
able.  Under  the  plan  1,838  applications 
out  of  1,909  had  been  approved. 

Layoff  of  38  Lachine  Canal  employees 
confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
who  explained  that  the  operation  of  the 
canal  as  a  water  through-way  will  be  quite 
limited  compared  with  its  operations  in  the 
past.  “We  will  retain  just  as  many  men 
as  are  required  to  do  the  work,  and  attempt 
to  find  employment  for  the  others  as  quickly 
as  we  can,”  he  said. 

Motion  to  introduce  a  measure  to  reduce 
class  and  commodity  freight  rates  debated. 
Debate  continued  on  March  25. 

The  House  adjourned  March  25  until 
April  6. 
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National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 

Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Persons 

Two-day  meeting  approves  statement  on  essentials  of  a  rehabilitation  program. 
Minister  of  Labour  reports  development  of  tentative  proposals  for  legislation 
that  would  provide  for  federal  participation  in  civilian  rehabilitation  program 


A  statement  on  the  essentials  of  a 
rehabilitation  program  was  approved  by 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Persons  at  a 
two-day  meeting  in  Toronto  early  in  March. 
(The  text  of  the  statement  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette.)  Meetings  were  held  at  the 
Hospital  and  Rehabilitation  Centre  of  the 
Ontario  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board 
at  Downsview  and  at  the  regional  office 
of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  Committee  was  welcomed  by  J.  F. 
Cauley,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Dr.  E.  C. 
Steele,  Commissioner,  of  the  Workmen’s 


Compensation  Board.  The  latter  described 
the  place  of  the  Rehabilitation  Centre  in 
the  Board’s  program  for  minimizing  the 
effects  of  industrial  accidents. 

Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour, 
in  addressing  the  Committee,  said  that  in 
response  to  a  previous  request  by  it  his 
Department  had  developed  tentative  pro¬ 
posals  regarding  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  federal  participation  in  the  con¬ 
tinuation  and  development  of  the  civilian 
rehabilitation  program. 

Following  this,  the  Minister  said,  he  had 
had  discussions  with  the  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  in  which 
discussions  officials  of  both  departments 


— Gilbert  A.  Milne,  Toronto 


Pictured  at  the  Ontario  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  Hospital  and  Rehabilitation 
Centre,  where  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled 
Persons  was  meeting,  are  (left  to  right):  Vdlliam  McGarth,  a  patient;  Dr.  B.  H.  G. 
Curry,  Medical  Superintendent  at  the  Centre;  Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of 
Labour;  W.  R.  Kerr,  Centre  Administrator;  Mrs.  Margaret  Drummond,  physiotherapist 
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had  participated.  Notwithstanding  the  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  in  fitting  such  a  program 
into  a  legislative  framework,  Mr.  Starr 
said,  “it  is  our  intention  to  pursue  the 
discussions  closely  between  now  and  the 
next  session  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  go  beyond  this  at  this 
time.” 

The  Committee  received  reports  on 
proposed  new  Agreements  regarding  the 
Co-ordination  of  Rehabilitation  Services 
and  on  the  provision  of  vocational  training 
through  Schedule  “R”  of  the  Canadian 
Vocational  Training  Co-ordination  Act. 

Reports  were  furnished  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Health  and  Welfare  on 
the  utilization  of  health  grants  in  rehabili¬ 
tation  work,  and  by  the  Research  and 
Statistics  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour.  The  latter  report,  entitled  “Rehab¬ 
ilitation  Services  in  Canada,”  describes  in 
detail  the  rehabilitation  services  provided 
in  each  of  the  provinces. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion  gave  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Special  Placements  Branch  of  the  National 
Employment  Service  in  placing  handicapped 
persons,  and  outlined  an  experimental  plan 
to  provide  closer  co-operation  between  the 
office  of  the  Provincial  Rehabilitation  Co¬ 
ordinator  in  British  Columbia  and  the 
National  Employment  Service.  It  was  stated 
that  if  this  plan  succeeds  it  may  be  extended 
to  other  provinces. 

Considerable  progress  in  rehabilitation 
programs  in  all  parts  of  Canada  was  noted 
by  the  Committee,  and  it  asked  that  it 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  review  any 


proposals  emanating  from  the  Government’s 
study  of  means  of  improving  the  program. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  the  rehabilitation  co-ordinators 
from  all  the  provinces  spent  three  days 
discussing  matters  of  administration  and 
policy. 

Subjects  dealt  with  included:  case-finding, 
the  registration  of  the  disabled,  the  use 
of  co-ordinating  community  councils,  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  employment,  develop¬ 
ment  of  facilities  for  providing  sheltered 
employment,  and  the  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  rehabilitation  workers.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  training  and  placing  those  who 
have  recovered  from  mental  disability  or 
who  are  mentally  retarded  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Federal  representatives  present  were:  Ian 
Campbell,  R.  Noel  Meilleur  and  Frank  S. 
Hatcher,  of  the  Civilian  Rehabilitation 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour; 
Bruce  M.  McKenzie,  W.  A.  Mennie  and 
Miss  Claire  St.  John,  of  the  Department 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare;  A.  G. 
Wilson  and  L.  R.  Merrill  of  the  National 
Employment  Service,  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Commission;  and  Stanley  J.  Bailey 
of  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration. 

Provincial  Co-ordinators  who  attended 
the  meetings  were:  W.  H.  Davis,  Newfound¬ 
land;  Brig.  W.  W.  Reid,  Prince  Edward 
Island;  Frank  G.  Wellard,  Nova  Scotia; 
G.  W.  Crandlemire,  New  Brunswick;  Ray¬ 
mond  Lauzon,  Quebec;  J.  L.  Amos,  Ontario; 
W.  N.  Boyd,  Manitoba;  G.  Allan  Roeher, 
Saskatchewan;  L.  R.  Gue,  Alberta;  and 
C.  E.  Bradbury,  Bi'itish  Columbia. 


Report  of  the  Ontario  Legislature’s 

Select  Committee  on  Labour  Relations 


Major  recommendations:  regulation  of  union  pension  and  welfare  funds,  moderate 
limitation  on  right  to  set  up  closed  or  union  shop,  some  protection  against 
loss  of  employment  tnrough  loss  of  union  membership,  restrictions  on  picketing 


The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Labour  Relations  was  tabled  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature  on  February  2. 

Regulation  of  union  pension  and  welfare 
funds,  a  moderate  limitation  on  the  right 
to  set  up  a  closed  or  union  shop,  some 
protection  for  workers  against  loss  of  em¬ 
ployment  through  loss  of  union  member¬ 
ship,  new  restrictions  on  picketing,  limits  on 
union  trusteeship,  a  ban  on  work  stoppages 
in  essential  services,  higher  requirements  for 
union  certification,  measures  for  check-off 
of  union  dues,  an  end  to  ex  parte  injunc¬ 
tions,  judicial  review  of  decisions  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  and  a 


general  strengthening  of  both  the  powers 
and  the  staff  of  the  Board  were  among  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  Report. 

The  11 -man  committee,  with  James  A. 
Maloney,  member  for  Renfrew  South  and 
presently  Minister  of  Mines,  as  Chairman, 
was  appointed  March  27,  1957,  following 
criticisms  of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Act  in  the  daily  press  and  in  the  trade 
papers.  The  Committee’s  terms  of  reference 
were  to  “examine  and  report  regarding  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  in  all  of  its  aspects”. 

Public  hearings  began  in  June  1957  and 
were  completed  in  May  1958.  During  this 
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period,  the  Committee  held  61  meetings, 
which  were  attended  by  union  officials, 
representatives  of  employer  organizations, 
labour  relations  consultants  and  other 
interested  parties.  Altogether,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  received  and  heard  90  briefs  containing 
715  recommendations  for  amendments, 
deletions  or  additions  to  the  Act. 

The  Committee  presented  a  unanimous 
report,  setting  out  51  recommendations  for 
improving  the  Act.  The  CCF  leader,  Donald 
MacDonald,  disagreed  with  10  of  these 
suggestions;  Tiberal  representatives  regis¬ 
tered  three  dissents  and  Conservatives  nine. 
Forty-one  recommendations  were  unani¬ 
mous,  one  of  which  was  that  a  similar 
committee  should  be  appointed  every  five 
years. 

The  Committee’s  approach  to  the  many 
complex  problems  presented  to  it  is  summed 
up  in  the  introduction  to  the  Report: 

In  the  field  of  Labour-Management  relations, 
the  dominant  public  interest  lies  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  industrial  peace,  and  the  protection 
of  the  individual  worker  against  oppression.  At 
the  same  time,  the  public  has  a  vital  interest 
in  encouraging  free  competition  between  labour 
and  industry  as  elsewhere  in  our  economic 
society.  When  these  values  conflict,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  the  problem  of  striking  a  proper 
balance  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  one . . . 

What  is  needed  is  less  reliance  on  Govern¬ 
ment  in  collective  bargaining  and  more  self- 
reliance  by  the  parties. 

Coverage 

A  number  of  changes  in  coverage  were 
recommended,  one  being  an  amendment  to 
Section  1  (3)  to  exclude  from  the  definition 
of  “employee”  any  person  who  has  author¬ 
ity  to  hire  and  discharge  other  workers. 

Another  unanimous  suggestion  was  that 
the  blanket  exemption  granted  to  persons 
employed  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  hunt¬ 
ing  or  trapping  be  modified  to  permit 
workers  employed  by  nursery  companies  in 
reforestation  programs  and  in  landscaping 
to  come  under  the  Act. 

The  Committee  thought  that  the  nursing, 
physiotherapy,  dietetic,  forestry  and  land 
surveying  professions  should  be  added  to 
the  list  of  professional  groups  exempted 
from  the  Act,  but  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  any  exempted  association  to  be 
brought  under  the  Act  by  majority  vote. 
Individuals  excluded  by  such  an  amendment 
could  come  under  the  Act  by  withdrawing 
from  their  professional  association,  in  which 
case  they  should  form  a  separate  bargaining 
unit  unless  they  requested  otherwise. 

One  member  dissented  from  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  any 
professional  group  in  an  employee  category 
not  exercising  managerial  functions  and 


capable  of  being  defined  as  a  collective 
bargaining  unit  should  have  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  rights  under  the  Act. 

All  but  two  members  of  the  Committee 
opposed  the  extension  of  the  Act  to  Crown 
employees  as  requested  by  several  trade 
unions,  pointing  out  that  no  such  submission 
had  been  received  from  the  Ontario  Civil 
Service  Association. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  repeal 
of  Section  78,  which  permits  a  municipality 
to  pass  a  by-law  removing  municipal  em¬ 
ployees  from  the  Act.  In  its  opinion,  this 
section  had  been  the  cause  of  numerous 
work  stoppages  of  essential  services,  which 
would  not  have  taken  place  had  the  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  process  proceeded  along 
normal  channels. 

Certification 

Commenting  that  all  employees  should 
be  free  to  indicate  their  wishes  in  repre¬ 
sentation  elections  by  democratic  process, 
the  Committee  proposed  that  a  number  of 
changes  should  be  made  in  union  certifica¬ 
tion  requirements  with  corresponding 
changes  in  the  decertification  procedure. 

As  the  Act  now  stands,  the  Board  has 
power  to  certify  a  union  without  a  vote 
if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  union  has  more 
than  55  per  cent  membership.  With  one 
exception,  the  Committee  thought  that  the 
requirement  for  automatic  certification 
should  be  raised  to  75  per  cent,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Board  to  direct  a  represen¬ 
tation  vote  in  case  of  a  challenge. 

It  also  proposed  that  the  Board  should 
conduct  a  vote  if  not  less  than  35  per  cent 
and  not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  belonged 
to  the  union.  At  present,  the  Board  will 
order  a  vote  if  the  union  has  between  45 
and  55  per  cent  membership. 

In  case  of  a  representation  vote,  the 
Report  said,  the  Board  should  certify  a 
union  if  it  receives  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  votes  of  those  voting  where  more 
than  66f  per  cent  of  those  eligible  to  vote 
cast  their  ballots  or  in  all  other  cases  if  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  ballots  of  those 
eligible  to  vote  are  cast  in  favour  of  the 
trade  union.  (Employees  absent  from  work 
who  do  not  cast  their  ballots  are  not 
included  among  those  eligible  to  vote.) 

The  Act  now  provides  that  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  employees  in  a  bargaining  unit 
who  are  eligible  to  vote  must  vote  in 
favour  of  the  union  before  certification  may 
be  granted.  In  all  other  cases,  the  Board 
must  be  satisfied  that  more  than  55  per 
cent  of  the  employees  in  the  unit  are 
members  of  the  union. 
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The  member  who  dissented  from  these 
recommendations  thought  the  75  per  cent 
requirement  for  automatic  certification  was 
too  high  and  would  have  changed  the  per¬ 
centage  figure  of  66f  to  51. 

Run-off  votes  were  proposed  in  cases 
where  more  than  two  unions  were  seeking 
to  represent  employees. 

The  Report  suggested  that  the  Board  be 
allowed  to  consider  industrial  unit  history 
as  well  as  craft  history  when  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  certification  was  made  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  craft  unit.  It  also  recommended 
that  office  workers  belonging  to  the  same 
union  as  plant  workers  be  given  the  right 
to  choose,  by  secret  ballot,  whether  they 
wished  to  be  represented  by  a  separate 
union  local,  a  separate  unit  of  the  local 
or  the  plant  workers’  unit. 

Collective  Agreements 

Stating  that  it  did  not  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  newly  certified  union  to  give 
notice  to  bargain,  as  required  in  Section  10, 
the  Committee  recommended  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  be  deleted.  In  line  with  this  change, 
it  suggested  that  Sections  11  and  13  (1) 
should  be  amended  so  that  the  time  limits 
for  a  first  negotiation  meeting  and  for  a 
filing  of  a  request  for  conciliation  services 
could  be  calculated  from  the  date  of  cer¬ 
tification  instead  of  from  the  date  of  notice 
as  at  present. 

As  requested  in  a  number  of  repre¬ 
sentations,  the  Committee  urged  that  Sec¬ 
tion  11,  which  requires  the  parties  to 
bargain  in  good  faith,  be  strengthened  by 
providing  for  its  enforcement  by  the  Board. 
If  either  party  failed  to  bargain,  the  Board 
should  be  empowered  to  order  it  to  do  so 
within  a  prescribed  period,  and  should 
have  additional  authority  to  decertify  and 
fine  a  non-complying  union  and  to  im¬ 
pose  an  accumulative  fine  on  a  recalcitrant 
employer. 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  procedure 
for  renewing  collective  agreements  were 
proposed.  Instead  of  allowing  the  parties 
to  give  notice  of  a  desire  to  bargain  within 
the  last  two  months  of  the  term  of  an 
agreement,  the  Committee  would  require 
such  notice  to  be  given  between  the  60th 
day  and  55th  day  prior  to  the  expiry  date 
of  the  existing  agreement.  If  notice  was 
not  given,  the  existing  agreement  would  be 
renewed  automatically  unless  the  agreement 
provided  otherwise. 

The  Committee  would  also  shorten  the 
time  limits  for  other  stages  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  procedure,  with  provision  for  exten¬ 
sion  by  the  Minister  or  if  both  parties 
agreed.  The  parties  should  be  required  to 


meet  within  seven  days  of  the  giving  of 
the  notice  instead  of  15  days  as  now  pro¬ 
vided.  In  the  event  of  a  deadlock  in 
negotiations,  a  request  for  conciliation 
services  should  be  filed  after  27  days  rather 
than  35  days  after  notice. 

Where  a  conciliation  officer  failed  to 
effect  a  settlement,  the  parties  should  be 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  for  a  conciliation  board  within  five 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  existing 
agreement  or  within  five  days  of  the  date 
of  the  conciliation  officer’s  report,  which¬ 
ever  was  later.  Nominations  for  represen¬ 
tations  on  the  board  should  be  forwarded 
with  the  application,  the  Report  suggested. 

Section  49  (2),  which  prohibits  strikes 
or  lockouts  until  seven  days  after  a  con¬ 
ciliation  board  has  reported  to  the  Minister 
or  the  Minister  has  informed  the  parties 
that  he  does  not  think  it  advisable  to 
appoint  a  board,  should  be  amended  to 
provide  that  no  strike  or  lockout  may  take 
place  until  seven  days  have  elapsed  after 
the  parties  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
board  report  or  a  notice  that  no  board 
will  be  appointed. 

Strike  Votes 

As  regards  strike  votes,  the  Report  stated 
that  a  strike  vote  should  not  be  taken 
until  the  union  had  a  legal  right  to  strike 
and  all  members  of  the  bargaining  unit 
had  been  notified  of  the  meeting  at  which 
the  vote  was  to  be  taken. 

Declaration  of  Unlawful  Strike  or  Lockout 

All  but  three  members  of  the  Committee 
believed  that  the  provisions  dealing  with 
illegal  strikes  and  lockouts  should  be 
strengthened.  Instead  of  giving  the  Board 
discretionary  power  to  declare  a  strike  or 
lockout  unlawful  upon  request,  the  Act 
should  make  it  mandatory  for  the  Board  to 
declare  whether  a  strike  or  lockout  was  or 
was  not  legal  unless  the  applicant  withdrew 
his  application  before  such  declaration  could 
be  made. 

The  three  dissenting  members  thought 
that  the  present  provisions  should  not  be 
changed. 

Successor  Rights 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  suc¬ 
cessor  rights,  the  Report  stated  that  if  a 
trade  union  had  been  certified  and  a  col¬ 
lective  agreement  entered  into,  both  the 
certification  and  the  agreement  should  re¬ 
main  in  force  notwithstanding  any  change 
in  legal  ownership  of  the  business. 
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Conciliation 

A  large  percentage  of  the  representations 
received  by  the  Committee  complained 
about  delay  in  the  conciliation  procedure, 
most  of  them  blaming  the  conciliation 
machinery  for  the  delay  between  the  filing 
of  the  application  for  conciliation  services 
and  the  receipt  of  the  conciliation  board 
report.  Upon  investigation,  the  Committee 
found  that  much  of  the  delay  was  caused  by 
the  parties  themselves.  Part  of  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  conciliation  officers  and 
conciliation  board  chairman  sometimes  had 
great  difficulty  in  arranging  a  suitable  date 
for  meetings.  Another  reason  for  the  time 
lapse  was  the  fact  that,  once  a  tentative 
agreement  was  reached,  the  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  usually  had  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  ratification  meeting,  a  process  which 
took  an  average  of  16  days.  Also,  the 
parties  sometimes  insisted  upon  having  a 
particular  chairman  who  was  not  always 
immediately  available. 

However,  the  Report  noted,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  statistics  for  1956-57  indicated 
the  value  of  the  conciliation  process.  Of 
the  852  industrial  disputes  recorded,  502 
were  directly  settled  and  another  113  in¬ 
directly  settled  by  conciliation  officers  with¬ 
out  the  need  of  going  to  a  conciliation 
board. 

Conciliation  boards  heard  228  disputes 
and  helped  bring  about  93  settlements 
during  hearings.  They  wrote  135  reports, 
many  of  which  undoubtedly  provided  the 
basis  for  subsequent  settlements.  Out  of 
the  135  disputes,  only  19  finally  resulted  in 
a  strike. 

The  Committee  commented  that,  if  the 
conciliation  process  had  ended  at  the  90th 
day  after  the  expiry  date  of  the  agreement 
or  if  the  conciliation  board  stage  were 
eliminated  or  made  voluntary  as  suggested 
by  some  unions,  some  of  these  228  board 
cases  would  not  have  been  completed  and 
there  might  have  been  228  serious  disputes. 
Its  conclusion  was  that  “even  if  such  as¬ 
sistance  does  take  five  or  six  months,  such 
effort  is  worth  while  if  it  proves  the  means 
by  which  strikes  are  avoided”. 

Stating  that  it  considered  the  conciliation 
process  to  the  key-stone  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Act,  the  Committee  then  laid 
down  some  suggestions  for  improving  the 
procedure,  emphasizing  particularly  the  re¬ 
cruitment  and  training  of  personnel. 

The  Department,  the  Committee  said, 
should  make  a  concerted  effort  to  seek  out 
suitable  persons,  who,  after  a  period  of 
training,  should  be  used  in  the  role  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers  and  perhaps  later  advanced 
to  board  chairmen.  As  part  of  their  train¬ 
ing,  such  persons  should  be  given  a  Govern¬ 


ment-sponsored  course  in  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  at  one  of  the  universities.  Some 
might  also  be  employed  as  secretaries  to 
conciliation  boards  or  assistants  to  board 
chairmen. 

The  Committee  also  proposed  that  the 
Department  should  organize  a  panel  of 
conciliation  board  chairmen  both  by  direct 
recruitment  and  by  the  promotion  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers  presently  employed  and 
those  who  would  come  under  the  new 
training  plan. 

Observing  that  the  present  pay  scale  was 
not  high  enough  to  attract  men  of  the  right 
calibre,  the  Committee  proposed  that  the 
remuneraion  of  board  chairmen  should  be 
increased  to  $75  a  day  and  that  of  other 
members  to  $50  a  day  in  addition  to  ex¬ 
penses,  with  the  same  remuneration  for 
executive  sessions. 

A  further  suggestion  was  that  a  person 
or  persons  might  be  appointed  in  the 
capacity  of  expeditor  to  keep  track  of  the 
progress  of  each  conciliation  board  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Arbitration 

Among  other  recommendations  for  im¬ 
proving  the  arbitration  procedure,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  suggested  that  a  time  limit  of  14 
days  be  set  for  the  issuance  of  an  award 
after  a  hearing  unless  both  parties  agreed 
to  an  extension. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  arbitration 
boards  should  be  given  the  same  powers 
as  conciliation  boards,  and  that  an  addition 
should  be  made  to  the  model  clause  set  out 
in  Section  32  (2)  stipulating  that  an  arbi¬ 
tration  board  should  not  have  the  power 
to  add  to,  subtract  from  or  change  the 
provisions  of  a  collective  agreement. 

To  ensure  implementation  of  an  award, 
the  Act  should  be  amended  to  make  arbi¬ 
tration  awards  enforceable  by  order  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  with  substantial 
penalties  for  default. 

It  was  also  desirable,  the  Report  stated, 
for  the  Government  to  provide  facilities  for 
training  suitable  personnel  to  act  as  arbi¬ 
trators. 

Construction  Industry 

Submissions  with  respect  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  industry  revealed  a  wide  gulf  in  the 
thinking  of  labour  and  management. 
Among  other  representations,  the  craft 
unions  urged  that  the  building  and  con¬ 
struction  trades  be  exempted  from  the  Act, 
pointing  out  that  many  projects  were  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  certification  or  concilia¬ 
tion  processes  could  function,  and  claiming 
that,  instead  of  conferring  benefits  on  them, 
the  statute  in  fact  interfered  with  their 
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normal  functions.  On  the  other  hand, 
employer  associations  complained  about 
union  shop  condition,  jurisdictional  disputes 
and  alleged  picketing  abuses  and  asked  that 
the  Rights  of  Labour  Act  be  repealed  so 
that  unions  could  be  sued  in  the  courts. 
They  also  advocated  the  licensing  of  unions, 
with  severe  penalties  for  infractions  of  the 
laws. 

The  Committee  rejected  all  these  sug¬ 
gestions,  recommending  instead  a  Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  joint  conference  to  discuss 
such  matters  as  master  agreements,  uniform 
expiration  date  of  collective  agreements, 
special  certification  and  conciliation  pro¬ 
cedures  and  jurisdictional  disputes.  It  also 
advised  the  Government  to  set  up  a  separate 
panel  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
deal  with  the  construction  industry. 

Jurisdictional  Disputes 

The  Committee  noted  that  it  had  been 
informed  that  the  building  trades  unions  in 
Ontario  were  bound  by  their  constitution 
to  refer  all  jurisdictional  disputes  to  the 
Joint  Jurisdictional  Board  at  Washington. 
Composed  of  members  of  the  building  craft 
unions  and  the  General  Contractors  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  States,  this  Board  was 
set  up  to  settle  disputes  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry  after  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  declared  jurisdictional  disputes 
an  unfair  labour  practice  and  prohibited 
picketing  and  work  stoppages  arising  from 
them. 

The  Committee  did  not  think  this  pro¬ 
cedure  was  suitable  for  Ontario,  both  be¬ 
cause  the  Board  was  set  up  to  deal  with 
disputes  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which 
did  not  apply  outside  the  United  States,  and 
because  jurisdictional  disputes  in  Ontario 
covered  not  only  the  building  craft  unions 
but  also  industrial  unions,  non-international 
unions  and  other  industries. 

Jurisdictional  disputes  occurring  in  Onta¬ 
rio,  the  Committee  said,  should  be  governed 
by  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  and 
should  be  settled  in  Ontario.  It  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  parties  usually  concerned 
with  jurisdictional  disputes  should  set  up 
suitable  machinery  to  resolve  such  disputes 
themselves. 

In  the  event  that  the  parties  failed  to 
set  up  such  machinery  or  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  established  took  too  long,  any  person 
affected  by  a  jurisdictional  dispute  should 
have  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Labour 
Relations  Board,  which  should  be  author¬ 
ized  to  settle  the  dispute  and  to  enforce  its 
decision. 


Strike  action,  work  stoppages  or  picket¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  a  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
pute  arising  out  of  a  work  assignment 
should  be  outlawed. 

Picketing 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  picketing, 
which  some  management  groups  contended 
should  be  made  an  unfair  labour  practice, 
the  Committee  observed  that  very  few 
employees  who  engaged  in  picketing  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  aware  that  certain  activities 
were  proscribed  under  Section  366  (1)  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  which  provides: 

Every  person  who  wrongfully  and  without 
lawful  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
another  person  to  abstain  from  doing  anything 
that  he  has  a  lawful  right  to  do,  or  to  do 
anything  that  he  has  a  lawful  right  to  abstain 
from  doing — 

(a)  uses  violence  or  threats  of  violence  to 
that  person; 

(b)  intimidates  or  attempts  to  intimidate  that 
person; 

(f)  besets  or  watches  the  dwelling  house  or 
place  where  that  person  resides,  works, 
carries  on  business,  or  happens  to  be,  or 

(g)  blocks  or  obstructs  a  highway; 

is  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  on  summary 
conviction. 

Any  person  who  engaged  in  any  of  the 
practices  referred  to  above  was  guilty  of 
illegal  picketing  and  liable  to  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment.  However,  the  Report  stated, 
in  a  dispute  between  labour  and  manage¬ 
ment,  the  police  and  civil  authorities  were 
often  reluctant  to  interfere. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  picket¬ 
ing  should  be  prohibited  before  certification, 
in  jurisdictional  disputes,  against  employers 
not  involved  in  a  dispute,  and  whenever 
the  Board  has  declared  a  strike  to  be  un¬ 
lawful  under  Section  59  of  the  Act.  It 
also  recommended  that,  where  a  lawful 
strike  was  in  progress,  picketing  should  be 
limited  to  the  employees  in  the  bargain¬ 
ing  unit  of  the  employer  affected. 

Picketing’  is  defined  in  the  Report  as 
any  action  whereby  a  union  or  council  of 
trade  unions  sought  “to  provide,  delay  or 
interfere  with  entry  or  access  to  any  em¬ 
ployer  s  place  of  business,  or  to  persuade 
anyone  not  to  enter  such  place  of  business, 
or  to  carry  on  business  with  such  em¬ 
ployer”. 

Injunctions 

In  their  submissions  to  the  Committee, 
some  unions  protested  against  the  granting 
of  ex  parte  injunctions  to  employers,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  such  a  practice  afforded  the 
union  no  chance  of  rebuttal  and  created  a 
great  deal  of  hostility  between  the  parties. 

The  Committee’s  view  was  that  ex  parte 
injunctions  should  be  prohibited  in  matters 
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affecting  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  except 
in  case  of  emergency.  To  this  effect  it 
suggested  that  applicable  Court  rules  should 
be  amended  to  require  notice  to  be  given 
to  both  parties.  It  suggested  also  that  an 
applicant  should  be  required  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  before  being  granted  an  injunction. 

Essential  Services 

The  Committee  urged  that  a  model  clause 
be  inserted  in  the  Act  which  should  be 
made  part  of  all  collective  agreements 
and  which  would  provide  that  “there  be  no 
stoppage  of  work  by  any  employees  who 
are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
essential  services  to  the  community  at 
large,  as  distinguished  from  any  employer”. 
It  did  not,  however,  define  “essential 
services”. 

The  Committee  observed  that  any  inter¬ 
ruption  of  hospital  services  was  undesirable. 
It  therefore  recommended  that  work  stop¬ 
pages  involving  hospital  workers  should 
be  prohibited  and  that  matters  in  dispute 
should  be  referred  to  a  conciliation  board, 
whose  decision  should  be  final  and  binding 
upon  both  parties. 

Industrial  Inquiry  Commission 

The  Committee  considered  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  should 
have  authority  to  intervene  in  industrial 
disputes  affecting  the  public  interest.  It 
proposed  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  be  given  discretionary  power,  either 
upon  application  or  of  his  own  initiative, 
to  appoint  an  industrial  inquiry  commission 
to  investigate  and  report  on  any  matter 
involving  the  public  interest. 

The  inquiry  commission’s  report,  includ¬ 
ing  recommendations  for  settlement  of  any 
outstanding  differences,  should  be  made 
within  14  days  or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  might 
prescribe.  Until  it  was  received,  strikes 
and  lockouts  should  be  prohibited. 

Dismissal  and  Discrimination 

During  the  hearings  the  unions  alleged 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  an  organizational 
campaign,  employees  were  sometimes  dis¬ 
missed  or  intimidated,  charging  also  that 
the  enforcement  provisions  set  out  in  Sec¬ 
tions  57  and  58  were  inadequate  to  deal 
with  such  situations. 

These  sections  provide  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  complaint  by  a  conciliation  officer 
and,  if  necessary,  by  a  commissioner. 
Following  the  receipt  of  the  commissioner’s 
recommendations,  which  may  include  re¬ 
instatement  with  or  without  compensation 


for  loss  of  earnings  and  other  benefits,  the 
Minister  may  issue  whatever  order  he  con¬ 
siders  necessray. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  this 
procedure  should  be  changed  so  that  a  com¬ 
plaint  would  go  first  to  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  instead  of  the  Minister.  If 
the  Board  considered  an  investigation  was 
warranted,  the  Board  would  ask  the  Min¬ 
ister  to  appoint  a  conciliation  officer  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  report  the  results 
of  his  inquiry. 

If  neither  party  raised  objections  within 
14  days  to  the  conciliation  officer’s  report, 
the  Board  could  dismiss  the  complaint  or 
issue  whatever  order  it  deemed  proper,  in¬ 
cluding  reinstatement  and  compensation  for 
time  lost. 

However,  if  objections  were  raised  within 
the  prescribed  period,  the  Board  would  be 
required  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  make  recommendations.  The 
Board  would  then  issue  whatever  order  was 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  commissioner. 

Labour  Relations  Board 

The  Committee  held  that  orders  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  should  be  subject 
to  judicial  review,  at  the  same  time  recom¬ 
mending  a  general  strengthening  of  both 
the  powers  and  the  staff  of  the  Board. 

In  the  matter  of  judicial  review,  the 
Report  said  that  there  should  be  a  right 
of  appeal  in  all  cases  after  first  obtaining 
leave  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario. 
If  the  appeal  involved  a  question  of  law 
only,  it  should  be  by  way  of  stated  case. 
Where  an  issue  of  fact  only  was  involved, 
or  of  mixed  law  and  fact,  the  appeal  should 
be  heard  either  by  trial  de  novo  or  by 
reviewing  the  transcript. 

Two  members  dissented  from  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  holding  that  Section  69  of  the 
Act,  which  precludes  judicial  review  of 
Board  orders,  should  not  be  changed. 
(Despite  the  privative  clauses,  however,  the 
Courts  have  insisted  on  their  right  to 
review  decisions  of  Labour  Relations 
Boards  where  they  consider  natural  justice 
has  been  denied  or  the  Board  has  acted 
outside  its  jurisdiction.) 

The  Committee  found  that  the  Board 
had  failed  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  as  alleged  in  numerous  submissions. 
Accordingly,  it  suggested  certain  amend¬ 
ments  to  give  the  Board  the  necessary 
enforcement  powers. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the 
Board  should  be  empowered  to  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders  for  a  failure  to  comply 
with  or  for  a  contravention  of  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Act,  or  of  any  decision, 
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direction,  declaration  or  ruling  under  the 
Act.  Penalties  should  be  provided  for 
non-compliance  with  such  orders. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  provision  for 
the  enforcement  of  a  Board  order  could 
be  made  by  amending  the  Act  to  permit 
filing  of  the  order  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario  and  making  it  effective  as  an 
order  of  that  Court. 

The  Committee  felt  that  the  Board,  as 
presently  constituted,  had  too  heavy  a 
workload.  It  therefore  recommended  that 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  should 
be  empowered  to  appoint,  from  time  to 
time,  additional  neutral  members  to  the 
Board. 

The  Committee  was  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  workload  could  be  reduced  if  the 
Board  were  to  appoint  examiners  to  inquire 
into  certification  applications  where  there 
was  no  opposition  from  management  or 
other  employees,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
public  hearings. 

Union  Security 

When  dealing  with  the  problem  of  union 
security,  the  Committee  considered  first  the 
question  of  the  check-off,  pointing  out  that 
an  estimated  95  per  cent  of  the  collective 
agreements  in  effect  in  Ontario  provide  for 
some  form  of  check-off,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  small  segment  of  management 
refused  to  accept  it  unless  compelled  to 
do  so.  The  Committee  considered  that  it 
was  time  for  the  question  to  be  resolved, 
eight  of  the  members  recommending  that 
the  Act  should  be  amended  to  provide  for 
a  voluntary  revocable  check-off  of  union 
dues,  subject  to  certain  safeguards.  These 
were  that  the  check-off  should  not  be  in¬ 
stituted  unless  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  a  bargaining  unit  had  voted  for  it  in  a 
secret  ballot  and  that  it  should  affect 
only  those  members  who  signed  a  written 
authorization.  If  a  majority  of  employees 
in  the  unit  revoked  their  assignments,  the 
check-off  should  cease. 

The  three  dissenting  members  shared  the 
view  presented  in  certain  management  sub¬ 
missions  that  the  check-off  was  a  matter 
for  collective  bargaining  and  not  for 
legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  union 
shop  or  closed  shop,  the  Report  stated 
that  no  collective  agreement  should  provide 
for  a  closed  shop  or  union  shop  unless  the 
trade  union  had  first  been  certified  or 
had  established  that,  at  the  time  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed,  it  had  the  percentage 
of  membership  required  for  automatic 
certification. 


Although  opposed  in  principle  to  any 
interference  in  internal  union  affairs,  the 
Committee  felt  compelled  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  loss  of  union  membership 
for  reasons  other  than  refusal  to  pay  dues. 
While  it  was  true  that  union  constitutions 
provided  for  an  appeal  to  a  higher  union 
tribunal,  information  received  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  showed  that  such  appeals  were  very 
slow  and  difficult  to  process  and  that  the 
employee,  meanwhile,  was  unable  to  find 
employment  at  his  skilled  trade. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  an 
employee  who  was  dismissed  from  a  union 
for  reasons  other  than  non-payment  of  dues, 
and  who  lost  his  employment  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  should  have  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Labour  Relations  Board.  After  a 
hearing,  during  which  the  complainant  and 
the  trade  union  could  present  their  views, 
the  Board  should  make  whatever  order  it 
deemed  proper. 

This  provision  would  not  apply,  however, 
in  cases  where  a  union  had  set  up  an 
impartial  tribunal  to  deal  with  appeals 
“expeditiously”.  (The  U.A.W.  established 
such  a  tribunal  in  1957.  Comprised  of 
three  leading  American  clergymen  (repre¬ 
senting  each  of  the  three  major  faiths), 
the  president  of  a  large  university,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics,  and  two  members  of 
the  judiciary  (one  a  Canadian  magistrate), 
this  public  review  board  was  given  “the 
authority  and  duty  to  make  final  and  bind¬ 
ing  decisions”  in  all  cases  placed  before  it 
by  aggrieved  members  or  subordinate 
bodies  of  the  UAW.  Its  first  report  was 
published  in  December  1958.) 

One  of  the  two  dissenting  members 
thought  that  the  Government  should  not 
short-circuit  the  established  union  appeal 
procedure;  the  other  believed  that  such 
matters  should  be  left  in  union  hands 
in  order  to  encourage  union  responsibility. 

Financial  Reports,  Pension  and  Welfare  Funds 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  some 
regulation  of  union  finances  was  necessary 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  both 
the  trade  union  movement  and  its  mem¬ 
bers.  It  recommended  that  annual  audited 
statements  of  all  pension  and  welfare  funds, 
whether  operated  solely  by  a  union  or 
jointly  with  the  employer  or  through  a 
trust,  should  be  filed  annually  with  the 
Department  of  Labour. 

It  suggested,  too,  that  all  pension  and 
welfare  funds  should  be  invested  and  re¬ 
tained  in  Canada.  Consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  requiring  a  union  to  re¬ 
turn  a  worker’s  contributions  in  the  event 
that  he  lost  his  union  membership  or 
transferred  to  other  employment,  and,  if  a 
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member  had  contributed  to  the  fund  for 
five  years  or  more,  he  should  be  entitled 
to  a  return  of  his  contributions,  plus 
interest. 

Unions  should  also  be  obliged  to  supply 
each  member  with  an  annual  audited  state¬ 
ment  of  the  union’s  financial  affairs. 

Union  Trusteeship 

Because  certain  unions  sometimes  kept 
locals  under  trusteeship  for  long  periods, 
the  Committee  advocated  that  a  time  limit 
should  be  placed  on  trusteeships.  It  con¬ 


sidered  that  every  trusteeship  should  auto¬ 
matically  terminate  after  12  months  unless 
the  Labour  Relations  Board  granted  an 
application  for  renewal,  in  which  case  it 
might  be  extended  for  another  12-month 
period. 

As  soon  as  a  trusteeship  was  created, 
notice  of  such  action  should  be  sent  to  the 
Labour  Relations  Board,  together  with  the 
terms  of  trusteeship.  Notices  of  existing 
trusteeships  should  be  filed  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  within  60  days  after 
the  proposed  amendment  was  proclaimed 
in  force. 


Changes  in  Public  Assistance  Legislation,  1958 

Federal  and  provincial  enactments  during  1958  dealing  with  general  assistance, 
mothers'  allowances,  and  living  accommodation  for  the  aged  are  described* 


An  amendment  to  the  federal  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Assistance  Act  enacted  in  December 
1957  that  repealed  the  requirement  that 
federal  reimbursement  be  made  only  in 
respect  to  aid  to  recipients  in  excess  of  .45 
per  cent  of  the  provincial  population 
became  effective  January  1,  1958.  The 
federal  Government  now  pays  to  provinces 
which  have  signed  agreements  under  the 
Act  50  per  cent  of  the  total  costs  of 
assistance  for  the  needy  unemployed,  with 
some  exclusions,  such  as  aid  to  recipients 
of  mothers’  allowances  and  certain  other 
costs.  Two  more  provinces  entered  the 
plan  in  1958,  bringing  the  total  participants 
to  nine. 

The  municipalities  have  in  turn  benefited 
from  the  unemployment  assistance  program. 
As  provinces  have  entered  into  agreements 
with  the  federal  Government,  they  have 
reduced  municipal  financial  responsibility 
for  general  assistance.  In  April  1958, 
Alberta  amended  The  Public  Welfare  Act 
to  reduce  the  municipal  portion  of  relief 
payments  from  40  to  20  per  cent.  Early 
in  1958,  also,  Prince  Edward  Island  reduced 
the  municipal  obligation  in  that  province 
from  50  to  25  per  cent.  Under  a  Regulation 
in  Ontario  (O.  Reg.  10/58),  the  municipal 
payment  was  reduced  from  40  to  20  per 
cent.  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  new  Social 
Assistance  Act  effective  May  1958,  provided 
for  the  assumption  by  the  province  of  a 
portion  of  the  costs  formerly  borne  entirely 
by  the  municipality;  the  municipal  share  is 
now  one  third  of  the  assistance  costs  and 
one  half  of  the  administrative  costs  incurred 
in  providing  this  assistance.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  British  Columbia  announced  that, 
effective  September  1,  1958,  the  municipal 
share  of  the  costs  of  social  allowances 
would  be  reduced  from  20  to  10  per  cent, 


to  be  calculated  on  a  basis  of  pooled 
welfare  costs.  As  part  of  the  new  system 
of  payments,  the  province  has  taken  the 
further  step  of  abolishing  municipal  resi¬ 
dence  requirements. 

Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  adjusted 
municipal  payments  early  in  1956  and 
1957,  respectively.  In  Newfoundland,  where 
relief  costs  are  borne  by  the  province, 
local  governments  are  not  affected,  and  in 
New  Brunswick,  where  the  province  does 
not  participate  in  local  relief  programs,  the 
municipalities  benefit  from  federal  funds 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  their  expen¬ 
diture  on  assistance. 

In  Newfoundland,  effective  July  1,  1958, 
a  Social  Assistance  Board,  to  consist  of 
the  Director  of  Social  Assistance  and  at 
least  two  other  persons,  will  perform  several 
functions  previously  the  responsibility  of 
the  Director.  The  Board  receives  all  appli¬ 
cations  for  social  assistance,  determines 
eligibility  and  sets  the  amount  of  the 
allowance.  Also,  the  rates  for  food  for 
emergency  assistance  under  The  Social 
Assistance  Act  were  raised,  effective  January 
1,  1958,  from  $15  to  $20  a  month  for  the 
first  adult,  from  $5  to  $10  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  adult,  and  from  $5  to  $8  for  each 
child.  These  were  further  amended,  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  1958,  to  $8  for  each  child 
under  16  years  and  $10  for  each  child  16 
or  over.  Monthly  food  rates  for  other 
categories  were  raised  to  $25  for  the  first 
adult,  $20  for  each  additional  adult,  $12 
for  each  child  16  or  over  and  $8  for  each 
child  under  16. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Social  Assistance 
Act,  1958,  repealed  and  replaced  both  the 

*Enactments  and  amendments  at  1959  sessions  of 
provincial  Legislatures  will  be  described  in  an 
article  later  this  year. 
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basic  Poor  Relief  Act  and  the  Social 
Assistance  Act,  1956.  The  new  Act  does 
away  with  the  concept  of  local  respon¬ 
sibility  under  the  Poor  Law  and  for  the 
first  time  authorizes  provincial  aid  to  munic¬ 
ipalities  for  assistance  costs.  As  noted 
above,  the  province  reimburses  the  munic¬ 
ipal  unit  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  cost  of  assistance  granted  under  the 
Act,  including  expenditure  for  maintaining 
persons  in  need  in  a  municipal  home,  and 
for  one  half  of  the  administrative  expense 
involved  in  providing  assistance  to  persons 
in  need.  Further,  it  reduces  the  general 
residence  requirement  to  one  year  from 
a  former  two  years. 

Several  important  revisions  were  made 
in  the  Regulations  in  Ontario  under  The 
Unemployment  Relief  Act,  a  statute  which 
will  remain  in  effect  until  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act  (1956),  scheduled 
to  replace  it,  is  proclaimed.  An  amendment 
in  January  1958  (O.  Reg.  10/58)  removed 
the  distinction  between  employables  and 
unemployables  in  so  far  as  eligibility  for 
relief  is  concerned.  As  a  result,  municipali¬ 
ties  may  include  in  their  claims  for  reim¬ 
bursement  the  amount  of  aid  paid  to 
persons  who  are  employable  but  unable  to 
find  work.  Also,  Regulations  gazetted 
March  8,1958  (O.  Reg.  51/58)  set  forth 
the  conditions  under  which  a  post-sana¬ 
torium  allowance  may  be  given  where  the 
former  patient  is  in  needy  circumstances: 
the  province  will  reimburse  the  municipality 
for  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  given  up  to 
$60  a  month  for  a  person  who  resides  alone 
or  $44  a  month  for  a  person  who  is  a 
membei  of  a  family.  Regulations  gazetted 
June  ?,  1958  (O.  Reg.  140/58)  prescribe 
certain  standards  for  nursing  homes  and 
authorize  the  province  to  pay  80  per  cent 
of  the  monthly  amount  granted  or  $80, 
whichever  is  the  lesser,  for  the  care  of  a 
person  in  need  who  is  in  a  nursing  home. 
Protection  of  individual  rights  was  made 
in  the  amendment  to  the  Regulations 
gazetted  June  14,  1958  (O.  Reg.  147/58), 
by  which  a  municipality  is  forbidden  to 
print  for  public  distribution,  or  cause  to 
be  printed,  broadcast,  or  posted  up  the 
name  of  any  person  eligible  for  or  receiving 
relief. 

The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act, 
passed  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  early  in 
1958,  will  on  proclamation  replace  The 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act.  The  new 
Act  will  empower  a  county,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare, 
to  appoint  a  municipal  welfare  adminis¬ 
trator  to  administer  assistance  in  all  local 
municipalities  within  the  county,  although 
any  local  municipality  having  a  population 


of  more  than  5,000  may,  by  agreement  with 
the  county  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister,  appoint  a  welfare  administrator 
to  administer  welfare  independently  of  the 
county.  The  Regulations  when  issued  will 
cover  classes  of  persons  eligible  for  assist¬ 
ance,  the  manner  of  calculating  assistance, 
residence  requirements  and  other  matters. 

Unique  in  Canada,  Ontario’s  The  Home¬ 
makers  and  Nurses  Services  Act,  which 
became  effective  August  1,  1958,  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  provincial  financial  aid  towards 
homemaker  or  nurses  services  to  families 
with  children  where  such  aid  will  enable 
the  children  to  remain  in  their  own  homes, 
or  to  persons  who,  with  such  care,  may 
remain  in  their  own  homes.  The  service, 
which  is  given  on  a  means  test  basis  by 
the  municipality,  is  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Director  of  Homemakers’  and 
Nurses’  Services  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  Municipalities  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  staff,  for  whom 
training  courses  are  provided  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Province  reimburses  the  munic¬ 
ipality  for  50  per  cent  of  the  costs  of 
service  up  to  a  given  maximum. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  aid  to 
municipalities,  Alberta  in  the  1958  amend¬ 
ment  to  The  Public  Welfare  Act,  repealed 
the  clause  which  permitted  the  municipality 
to  collect  from  an  indigent  person,  from 
his  estate  or  from  persons  responsible  for 
his  support,  the  amount  of  aid  given  him. 

Mothers'  Allowances 

A  number  of  provinces  made  changes  in 
their  mothers’  allowances  program  during 
1958. 

The  Mothers’  Allowances  Act,  1958,  of 
Alberta,  effective  as  of  April  1,  1958,  which 
superseded  the  previous  Act,  made  changes 
in  financing,  administration  and  coverage. 
The  costs  of  allowances  and  administration 
are  now  borne  entirely  by  the  province; 
formerly  the  municipality  was  responsible 
foi  20  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  allowances. 
The  Act  is  administered  by  the  Pension 
Board,  established  under  The  Widows’  Pen¬ 
sion  Act,  rather  than  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Mothers’  Allowances  as  under  the 
previous  Act.  Rates  of  allowances  have 
been  raised  for  a  mother  and  one  child 
to  $70  a  month  with  a  family  maximum 
of  $185  a  month. 

Coverage  was  extended  to  a  mother 
whose  husband  is  serving  a  term  of  im¬ 
prisonment  of  two  years  or  more  and  to 
a  common-law  wife  who  has  been  living 
in  marital  relations  with  the  father  of  her 
children  for  at  least  two  years  prior  to 
his  death,  desertion,  imprisonment  or  com¬ 
mittal  to  a  mental  hospital.  Formerly, 
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common-law  wives  could  qualify  for  allow¬ 
ances  only  in  the  case  of  death  of  the 
father,  and  only  if  the  union  had  been  of 
at  least  five  years’  duration  immediately 
prior  to  his  death. 

Prince  Edward  Island  amended  the  Regu¬ 
lations  under  The  Mothers’  Allowances  Act 
in  May  1958  to  increase  the  monthly  rate 
for  a  mother  and  one  child  from  $25  to 
$45  and  the  family  maximum  from  $50 
to  $75.  Nova  Scotia  amended  the  Mothers’ 
Allowances  Act  to  raise  the  family  maxi¬ 
mum  from  $80  to  $90.  Quebec  raised  the 
amount  payable  for  the  second  and  subse¬ 
quent  children  from  $3  to  $10  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Needy  Mothers’  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  in  February  1958,  effective  March 
15,  1958.  Saskatchewan’s  basic  rate  for  a 
mother  and  one  child  was  increased  from 
$40  to  $60  and  the  family  maximum  from 
$90  to  $150  or,  if  there  is  a  disabled 
father  in  the  home,  from  $100  to  $170 
(O.C.  2393/57  gazetted  January  10,  1958, 
to  be  effective  from  November  1,  1957). 

Manitoba  (Manitoba  Regulation  19/58, 
March,  1958)  made  increases  in  amounts 
for  food,  clothing,  rent,  and  other  bud¬ 
getary  items,  the  amount  being  varied 
according  to  the  age  of  the  children  and 
the  number  in  the  family.  The  monthly 
food  allowance  for  an  adult  and  one  child 
12  to  18  years  of  age  is  $43  and  the 
clothing  allowance  $10,  with  additional 
amounts  granted  for  the  remaining  items. 
The  former  rate  was  $51  monthly  for  a 
mother  and  one  child,  a  sum  which  included 
food,  clothing,  rent  and  operating  expenses. 

Several  provinces  have  raised  their  rates 
of  allowance:  Newfoundland,  under  Regu¬ 
lations  to  The  Social  Assistance  Act  pub¬ 
lished  March  4,  1958,  effective  January  1, 
1958,  increased  the  monthly  food  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  first  adult  from  $20  to  $25, 
and  the  food  allowance  for  each  child 
from  $5  to  $8.  The  food  allowance  payable 
for  a  disabled  father  in  the  home  was 
raised  from  $10  to  $20  a  month.  Regula¬ 
tions  published  June  25,  1958,  effective 
from  July  1,  1958,  increased  the  monthly 
food  allowance  for  a  child  16  years  or 
over  to  $12. 

New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by 
amendments  to  their  Acts  repealed  their 
citizenship  requirements,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  provinces  retaining  a  citizenship 
requirement  to  three.  Nova  Scotia  also 
reduced  the  residence  requirement  from 
three  years  to  one  year,  bringing  to  six 
the  number  of  provinces  having  a  one-year 
residence  requirement. 

The  Minister  of  Health  and  Welfare  of 
British  Columbia  announced  that  from 
September  1,  1958,  all  mothers’  allowances 


were  to  be  discontinued  and  aid  given  to 
needy  mothers  as  to  other  needy  persons 
under  the  social  assistance  program.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  trend  over  the  past 
several  years  to  assist,  where  possible, 
needy  mothers  under  the  social  assistance 
program  rather  than  under  the  mothers’ 
allowances  program. 

Living  Accommodation  for  the  Aged 

During  their  1958  sessions  the  legislatures 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and 
Alberta  made  changes  in  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  living  accommodation  for  the  aged, 
and  New  Brunswick  announced  new  regu¬ 
lations.  The  purpose  of  these  amendments 
was  generally  to  raise  provincial  contribu¬ 
tions  on  behalf  of  care  for  the  aged  through 
increased  capital  grants  or  maintenance 
payments. 

Under  the  Social  Assistance  Act,  1958, 
Nova  Scotia  will  for  the  first  time  reimburse 
its  municipalities  for  two  thirds  of  their 
expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  needy 
persons  in  municipal  homes.  This  statute 
also  grants  the  Governor  in  Council  the 
power  to  make  regulations  governing  stand¬ 
ards  in  municipal  homes;  these  may  apply 
to  buildings,  furniture,  equipment,  staff  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  care  of 
persons,  and  may  also  provide  for  the 
inspection  of  the  homes  and  specify  the 
classes  of  persons  to  be  admitted  to  them. 
Residence  requirements  under  the  Act  have 
been  reduced  from  two  years  to  one  year. 

Another  new  feature  of  the  legislation  is 
the  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a 
five-member  board  of  visitors,  one  of  whom 
must  be  a  woman,  for  each  home.  Three 
of  the  five  are  appointed  by  the  local 
municipal  council  and  two  by  the  province. 
They  are  to  visit  the  home  four  times 
annually  and  report  on  their  visit  to  the 
municipal  council  and  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  may  at  any  time  be 
requested  by  the  Minister  to  visit  a  home 
and  report  to  him  about  its  administration 
and  standards  of  care. 

Regulations  under  the  New  Brunswick 
Health  Act  providing  for  the  licensing, 
inspection  and  control  of  “private  places” 
offering  accommodation  for  more  than  two 
aged  or  infirm  persons  were  gazetted  on 
October  9,  1958  as  Order-in-Council  57-948. 
Those  applying  for  a  licence  under  the 
regulations  are  required  to  submit  floor 
plans  and  a  full  description  of  a  home,  and 
to  obtain  certificates  of  approval  from  the 
Provincial  Fire  Commissioner  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Medical  Health  Officer  or  a  sanitary 
inspector,  as  well  as  the  written  approval 
of  the  Town  Planning  Commission.  The 
licence,  which  is  renewable  annually,  may 
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be  cancelled  for  failure  to  provide  proper 
care  and  maintenance  or  for  failure  to 
compiy  with  the  regulations.  Standards  or 
requirements  contained  in  the  regulations 
cover  a  number  of  points  including  mini¬ 
mum  staff,  heating,  bathroom  facilities, 
floor  space  per  resident,  and  location  of 
beds. 

Extensive  amendments  have  been  made 
to  the  Ontario  Homes  for  the  Aged  Act, 

1955,  and  Regulations,  which  govern  the 
municipal  homes  which  all  municipalities 
except  those  in  territorial  districts  are 
required  to  provide  for  the  care  of  their 
older  people.  The  share  of  net  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  of  municipal  homes 
borne  by  the  province  under  this  Act  has 
been  increased  from  50  per  cent  to  70 
per  cent.  The  provincial  share  of  the  costs 
to  the  municipalities  of  maintaining  aged 
persons  in  small  approved  proprietary 
boarding  homes  as  an  alternative  to  care 
in  municipal  homes  has  also  been  increased 
from  one  half  of  net  maintenance  costs  or 
$37.50  per  month  to  70  per  cent  of  these 
costs  or  $52.50  per  month,  whichever  is 
the  lesser.  Capital  grants  equalling  50  per 
cent  of  construction  costs,  which  formerly 
could  be  paid  only  for  newly  constructed 
homes  and  for  additions  to  existing  homes, 
may  now  also  be  made  for  the  purchase 
and  alteration  of  a  building  for  use  as  a 
home,  and  for  the  alteration  of  an  existing 
home  or  its  grounds. 

The  Ontario  Charitable  Institutions  Act, 

1956,  and  Regulations,  which  provide  for 
provincial  supervision  and  inspection  of 
charitable  institutions  and  for  capital  and 
maintenance  grants  to  them,  have  also  been 
amended  to  increase  the  provincial  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  maintenance  of  residents  of 
these  institutions.  Instead  of  the  former 
payment  of  $8  per  month  for  each  institu¬ 
tional  resident,  the  province  now  contri¬ 
butes  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  by 
the  organization  responsible  for  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  maintenance  of  each  resident. 
The  contribution  is  based  on  the  average 
daily  cost  to  the  organization  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  resident  during  the  previous  calendar 
year  or  $3.30  daily  per  person,  whichever 
is  the  lesser.  This  change,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  children’s  institutions. 

The  amending  regulations  under  the 
Homes  for  the  Aged  Act  were  gazetted  on 
June  14  as  O.  Reg.  148/58  and  those  under 


the  Charitable  Institutions  Act  on  August 
2  as  O.  Reg.  199/58. 

The  Manitoba  Social  Assistance  Act, 
1956,  has  been  amended  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  aid  to  older  persons  requiring  institu¬ 
tional  care.  As  a  result  of  the  amendment 
of  April  1958,  the  province  now  reimburses 
the  municipalities  for  80  per  cent  of  any 
expenditures  which  they  may  make  at  their 
discretion  for  supplementary  assistance  to 
persons  receiving  Old  Age  Security,  Old 
Age  Assistance,  Blind  Persons’  Allowances 
or  Disabled  Persons’  Allowances;  this  aid 
may  include  care  in  boarding  or  nursing 
homes. 

In  Alberta  changes  were  made  in  the 
Home  for  the  Aged  or  Infirm  Act,  1955, 
which  provides  for  provincial  capital  grants 
to  municipal  homes,  provincial  sharing  of 
the  costs  of  maintaining  older  persons  in 
homes  for  the  aged,  and  municipal  licensing 
of  homes.  Through  the  amendment  of 
April  1958,  the  capital  grant  for  newly 
constructed  municipal  homes,  formerly 
amounting  to  the  lesser  of  $750  per  bed  or 
one  third  of  construction  costs,  was  in¬ 
creased  to  a  flat  rate  of  $1,500  per  bed. 
Also,  a  new  clause  provides  for  aid  towards 
the  renovation  of  a  building  to  be  used  as 
a  home,  amounting  to  $750  for  every  200 
square  feet  of  occupied  floor  space  or  one 
third  of  construction  costs,  whichever  is  the 
lesser.  An  additional  amendment  now  makes 
it  possible  for  a  group  of  municipalities  to 
form  a  company  and  co-operate  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  home; 
formerly  a  grant  could  be  paid  only  for  a 
home  whose  title  was  vested  in  a  single 
municipality. 

The  proportion  which  the  province  will 
contribute  on  behalf  of  a  person  maintained 
by  a  municipality  in  a  home  for  the  aged 
or  infirm  has  also  been  increased  from  60 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  the 
municipality,  within  maximum  amounts  set 
by  the  province. 

As  a  result  of  changes  in  the  formula 
for  financing  general  assistance  in  British 
Columbia,  as  noted  above,  the  proportion 
borne  by  the  municipalities  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  needy  older  persons  in  institu¬ 
tions  and  boarding  homes  under  the  Social 
Assistance  Act  has  been  reduced  to  10 
per  cent  and  municipal  residence  require¬ 
ments  removed. 

— Research  and  Statistics  Division, 

Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare. 


Correction 

In  the  note  on  Professional  Manpower  Bulletin  No.  4  (L.G.,  March,  p.  234), 
the  last  five  lines  of  the  second  paragraph  are  incorrect  and  should  be  deleted.  The 
final  paragraph  should  read:  A  limited  number  of  copies  are  available  from  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch.” 
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industrial  Fatalities  in  Canada 

during  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  1958 

Deaths  from  industrial  accidents  decreased  to  302  from  334  in  previous  quarter 
and  from  349  in  fourth  quarter  of  1957.  Largest  number  of  fatalities,  108,  was 


in  mining,-  48  occurred  during 

There  were  302*  industrial  fatalities  in 
Canada  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958, 
according  to  the  latest  reports  received  by 
the  Department  of  Labour.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  32  from  the  previous  quarter, 
in  which  334  were  recorded,  including  39 
in  a  supplementary  list.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  previous  year,  349  fatalities 
were  listed. 

During  the  quarter  under  review  there 
were  six  accidents  each  of  which  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  three  or  more  persons. 
Seventy-five  miners  lost  their  lives  as  the 
result  of  an  underground  explosion  in  a 
coal  mine  at  Springhill,  N.S.,  on  October 
23.  Six  employees  of  the  Quebec  Telephone 
Company  were  drowned  in  the  Aquanish 
River,  Que.,  on  October  10,  when  the  boat 
in  which  they  were  travelling  overturned. 

There  were  two  accidents  that  cost  the 
lives  of  four  persons  in  each  case.  On 
October  10,  the  four  man  crew  of  the 
schooner  Mechins  were  lost  when  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  while  on  a  voyage 
between  Les  Escoumains  and  Forestville, 
Que.  Four  members  of  a  natural  gas  drill¬ 
ing  crew  were  drowned  on  November  7, 
when  the  drilling  rig  anchored  in  Lake 
Erie  disappeared  during  a  windstorm. 

Two  accidents  were  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  three  lives  in  each  case.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  three  employees  of  a  drilling  com¬ 
pany  were  killed  when  the  plane  in  which 
they  were  travelling  crashed  at  Buffalo, 
Alta.,  and  on  October  18,  the  crew  of  three 
on  board  the  Newfoundland  coastal  vessel 
J.  T.  Murley  were  drowned  when  their  ship 
went  aground  on  St.  Pierre  Island  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Grouped  by  industries  (see  chart  p.  378) 
the  largest  number  of  fatalities,  108,  was 
in  mining.  This  figure  includes  78  in  coal 
mining,  22  in  metalliferous  mining  and  8 
in  non-metallic  mineral  mining.  Fatalities 
recorded  in  this  industry  in  the  same  period 
in  1957  numbered  57 — 34  in  metalliferous 


*See  Tables  H-l  and  H-2  at  back  of  book.  The 
number  of  industrial  fatalities  that  occurred  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1958  is  probably  greater  than 
the  figure  now  quoted.  Information  on  accidents 
which  occur  but  are  not  reported  in  time  for 
inclusion  in  the  quarterly  articles  is  recorded  in 
supplementary  lists  and  statistics  are  amended 
accordingly.  The  figures  shown  include  61  fatalities 
for  which  no  official  reports  have  been  received. 


the  quarter  in  construction,  38  in  transportation 


The  industrial  fatalities  recorded  in  these 
quarterly  articles,  prepared  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Research  Branch,  are  those 
fatal  accidents  that  involved  persons  gain¬ 
fully  employed  and  that  occurred  during 
the  course  of,  or  which  arose  out  of,  their 
employment.  These  include  deaths  that 
resulted  from  industrial  diseases  as  reported 
by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards. 

Statistics  on  industrial  fatalities  are  com¬ 
piled  from  reports  received  from  the 
various  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards, 
the  Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  and 
certain  other  official  sources.  Newspaper 
reports  are  used  to  supplement  these  data. 
For  those  industries  not  covered  by  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  legislation,  newspaper 
reports  are  the  Department’s  only  source 
of  information.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  coverage  in  such  industries  as  agricul¬ 
ture,  fishing  and  trapping  and  certain  of 
the  service  groups  is  not  as  complete  as 
in  those  industries  which  are  covered  by 
compensation  legislation.  Similarly,  a  small 
number  of  traffic  accidents  which  are  in 
fact  industrial  may  be  omitted  from  the 
Department’s  records  because  of  lack  of 
information  in  press  reports. 


mining,  14  in  coal  mining  and  9  in  non- 
metallic  mineral  mining.  During  1958’s 
third  quarter,  32  fatalities  were  listed:  22 
in  metalliferous  mining  and  10  in  non- 
metallic  mining. 

During  the  quarter,  accidents  in  the 
construction  industry  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  48  persons;  21  in  highway  and  bridge 
construction,  16  in  buildings  and  structures 
and  11  in  miscellaneous  construction.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year,  85  deaths 
were  reported:  39  in  buildings  and  struc¬ 
tures,  24  in  miscellaneous  construction  and 
22  in  highway  and  bridge  construction. 
Accidents  during  luly,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  of  this  year  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  85  workers:  33  in  buildings  and  struc¬ 
tures,  28  in  highway  and  bridge  construc¬ 
tion  and  24  in  miscellaneous  construction. 

In  the  transportation  industry  there  were 
38  fatalities,  including  14  in  steam  rail¬ 
ways,  1 1  in  water  transportation  and  7  in 
telephone  and  telegraph  communication. 
During  1957’s  fourth  quarter,  57  deaths 
were  reported;  of  these  16  occurred  in  local 
and  highway  transportation  and  14  in  each 
of  the  steam  railways  and  water  transporta¬ 
tion  groups.  In  the  third  quarter  last  year,  45 
deaths  were  reported,  of  which  17  occurred 
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in  each  of  the  steam  railways  and  local 
and  highway  groups,  6  in  water  transporta¬ 
tion  and  4  in  air  transportation. 

During  the  quarter  under  review  there 
were  29  fatalities  in  manufacturing;  of 
these,  8  were  in  iron  and  steel  and  4  in 
each  of  the  food  and  beverages  and  wood 
products  groups.  In  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year,  50  workers  died.  These 
include  10  in  each  of  the  iron  and  steel 
and  transportation  equipment  groups,  7  in 
wood  products  and  5  in  foods  and  beverages. 
Work  injuries  in  manufacturing  during 
July,  August  and  September  of  1958 
accounted  for  45  deaths.  Of  these,  11 
occurred  in  iron  and  steel,  8  in  wood 
products,  8  in  non-metallic  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts  and  6  in  food  and  beverages. 

Accidents  in  the  logging  industry  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  26  persons  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1958,  a  decrease  of  6 
from  the  32  that  occurred  during  the  same 
period  of  1957.  During  the  third  quarter 
last  year,  28  lives  were  lost  in  this  industry. 

There  were  24  industrial  fatalities  in 
agriculture  during  the  quarter  under  review, 
an  increase  of  4  from  the  20  reported  for 
the  same  period  of  1957.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1958,  accidents  in  agriculture 
resulted  in  38  deaths. 


An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  302 
fatalities  recorded  during  the  quarter  (see 
chart  p.  378)  shows  that  84  (28%)  were 
under  the  heading  “conflagrations,  tempera¬ 
ture  extremes  and  explosions”.  Of  these, 

75  were  the  result  of  the  air  blast  (bump) 
in  the  Springhill  coal  mine.  In  the  classifi¬ 
cation  “collisions,  derailments,  wrecks,  etc.,” 

76  fatalities  were  recorded.  These  include 
34  automobile  or  truck  accidents,  18  as 
the  result  of  tractors  or  loadmobiles  and 
16  that  involved  watercraft.  Accidents  as 
the  result  of  being  “struck  by  tools, 
machinery,  moving  vehicles  or  other  ob¬ 
jects”  accounted  for  66  fatalities.  Of  these, 
44  were  in  the  category  “other  objects”, 
16  involved  “moving  vehicles”  and  6  were 
caused  by  “tools,  machinery,  etc.”  “Falls 
and  slips”  were  responsible  for  39  fatalities 
during  the  period,  all  but  one  of  which 
were  the  result  of  falls  to  different  levels. 

By  province  of  occurrence,  the  largest 
number  of  fatalities  was  in  Ontario,  where 
there  were  92.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  were 
90,  in  Quebec  38  and  in  British  Columbia 
32. 

During  the  quarter  under  review  there 
were  169  fatalities  in  October,  79  in  No¬ 
vember  and  54  in  December. 


Nine  of  Ten  U.S.  Agreements  Provide  for  Paid  Holidays 


Of  1,736  collective  agreements,  each 
covering  1,000  or  more  workers,  in  force 
in  the  United  States  during  1958,  nine  out 
of  ten  provided  for  paid  holidays,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  In  1950  only  about  three  out  of 
four  such  agreements  afforded  paid  holidays. 

Although  the  prevalence  of  paid  holiday 
provisions  in  agreements  has  changed  little 
since  1952-53,  there  has  been  a  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  days  allowed.  In 
many  agreements  rates  of  pay  for  work  on 
paid  holidays  have  also  increased. 

The  main  industries  in  which  in  1958 
most  workers  covered  by  the  leading  agree¬ 
ments  did  not  get  paid  holidays  were  coal 
mining  and  construction. 

Paid  holiday  provisions  were  almost 
universal  in  the  agreements  studied  in 
manufacturing  industries,  but  were  found 
in  only  about  three  quarters  of  the  major 
agreements  in  non-manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  This  difference  was  largely  accounted 


for  by  the  absence  of  such  provisions  in 
many  construction  industry  contracts. 

The  number  of  paid  holidays  most 
commonly  allowed  was  seven,  this  num¬ 
ber  being  provided  by  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  manufacturing,  and  some  25  per 
cent  of  the  non-manufacturing  agreements. 
However,  eight  holidays  a  year  were  more 
common  in  the  non-manufacturing  than  in 
the  manufacturing  contracts,  being  found 
in  a  little  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
former  compared  with  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  latter.  Non-manufacturing  agreements 
also  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  those 
granting  nine  days  or  more. 

The  more  liberal  benefits  in  non-manu¬ 
facturing  were  accounted  for  by  such 
industries  as  utilities,  transportation,  and 
communication,  where  57  out  of  133 
agreements  allow  nine  or  more  days.  Trans¬ 
portation,  however,  was  also  one  of  the 
few  industries  in  which  fewer  than  six  paid 
holidays  were  provided  in  a  significant 
number  of  contracts. 
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Women’s  Bureau 


Women  in  Architecture,  Engineering  and  Law 

Only  2.5  per  cent  of  Canadian  architects  were  women  at  time  of  1951  Census,  2 
per  cent  of  lawyers  and  .07  per  cent  of  engineers.  Occupational  outlook  for 
women  in  these  fields  is  discussed  at  U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 


The  1951  Census  recorded  very  few 
women  in  architecture,  engineering  and 
law  in  Canada.  Only  2.5  per  cent  of  archi¬ 
tects  were  women,  2  per  cent  of  lawyers 
and  .07  per  cent  of  engineers. 

This  was  reported  at  a  meeting  last 
month  in  New  York  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  at 
which  one  of  the  topics  discussed  was  the 
occupational  outlook  for  women  in  the 
three  professions.  Reports  prepared  for 
the  sessions  by  the  Secretariat  were  based 
on  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  govern¬ 
ments  and  international  non-governmental 
organizations  having  consultative  status 
with  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

Information  was  sought  on  the  access 
of  women  to  training  and  employment  in 
the  three  professions  both  in  law  and  in 
fact,  and  on  the  attitudes  towards  recruit¬ 
ment  and  appointments,  salaries  at  all 
levels,  and  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Canada  was  one  of  a  large  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  that  submitted  replies. 

In  Canada,  despite  the  small  percentages 
of  women  in  the  three  professions,  barriers 
to  the  full  participation  of  women  in  these 
fields  have  not  to  any  degree  the  sanction 
of  law;  nor  are  there  restrictions  to  the 
access  of  women  to  training  for  them. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  there  has  been 
some  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
graduating  in  law,  but  little  change  with 
respect  to  architecture  and  engineering. 

According  to  the  United  Nations  reports, 
in  most  other  countries  also,  the  proportion 
of  women  architects,  engineers  and  lawyers 
tends  to  be  small,  although,  as  in  Canada, 
there  are  few  legal  restrictions  placed  upon 
either  their  training  or  employment.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  reported  that  recent 
developments  in  science  and  technology  in 
many  countries  are  opening  new  profes¬ 
sional  opportunities,  though  it  appears  that 
women  are  not  coming  forward  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
openings. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  legal  systems, 
comparison  of  opportunities  for  women  in 
law  proved  difficult.  The  report  records, 
however,  that  “one  of  the  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  replies ...  is  the  number  of 


comments  noting  a  diminution  of  the  pre¬ 
judice  against  women”  in  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion. 

The  reasons  for  these  characteristics  of 
the  occupational  outlook  for  women  in  the 
three  professions  were  also  sought.  For  the 
preparation  of  Canada’s  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  facts  and  opinions  were  invited 
from  the  faculties  of  architects,  engineering 
and  law  in  Canadian  universities.  The  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  the  employment  of  women 
in  these  professions  that  were  revealed 
in  the  replies  reflected  to  a  surprising 
degree  those  reported  to  the  United  Nations 
from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Traditionally  all  three  professions  have 
been  regarded  as  men’s  fields,  and  there  is 
strong  tendency,  largely  out  of  habit,  to 
hire  a  man  in  preference  to  a  woman.  It 
is  assumed  that  most  women  consider  a 
professional  career  as  a  waiting  period 
before  marriage  and  that  they  are  therefore 
not  good  employment  risks.  Women  are 
also  widely  regarded  as  being  unsuited  for 
supervising  male  employees,  another  factor 
tending  to  limit  their  opportunities. 

Women  in  these  professions  tend  to 
perform  a  relatively  narrower  range  of 
functions  than  do  men.  For  instance,  in 
Canada  most  women  graduates  in  law  find 
employment  in  large  legal  firms,  and  their 
work  is  often  routine,  related  to  collections, 
mortgages  and  conveyancing.  Others  are 
employed  by  governments  or  by  trust  and 
insurance  companies;  few  practice  independ¬ 
ently. 

In  the  engineering  field,  women  are  often 
hired  as  “technical  staff”  and  restricted  to 
laboratory  work,  or  to  research,  design  and 
development.  However,  there  is  evidence 
that  they  are  being  accepted  more  readily 
in  electrical,  aeronautical  and  chemical 
engineering  and  engineering  physics.  In 
one  country  it  was  reported  also  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  chemical  engi¬ 
neers  hold  teaching  positions. 

Five  countries  reported  women’s  chances 
of  advancement  in  architecture  as  equal  to 
those  of  men,  but  in  Canada  few  women 
attain  high  posts  in  the  profession.  There 
is  evidence,  however,  of  a  more  favourable 
attitude  towards  them  in  the  newer  field 
of  town  planning. 
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On  first  entering  these  professions  women 
usually  find  no  disparity  between  their 
salaries  and  those  paid  to  men  doing  the 
same  work.  But  because  of  a  general 
reluctance  to  employ  women  at  the  more 
senior  levels  their  salaries  seldom  keep 
pace  with  the  men’s.  It  is  difficult  for 
women  to  acquire  experience  in  the  more 
specialized  fields,  which  is  necessary  before 
high  salaries  are  paid. 

Militating  against  the  growth  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  women  in  these  three  pro¬ 
fessions  is  the  attitude  of  the  women 
themselves.  Few  are  prepared  to  face  the 
difficulties  of  pioneering  in  a  field  considered 
to  be  unfeminine.  Many  seem  unwilling  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  a 
long  period  of  education  and  training. 

This  hesitancy  may  reflect  the  attitude 
of  parents,  teachers  and  employers  and  may 
result  also  from  lack  of  information  about 
training  facilities,  conditions  and  prospects. 
“It  is  infinitely  easier  to  find  out  how  to 
become  a  nurse  or  a  teacher,”  says  one  of 
the  reports  submitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

There  is  very  great  need,  therefore,  for 
competent  professional  women  in  these 
and  other  fields  to  lead  the  way  in  coun¬ 
selling  and  supporting  young  women  who 
might  accept  the  challenge  of  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  fields  formerly  closed  to  their 
sex.  For  this  reason  such  a  project  as 
the  Occupational  Information  Bureau 
(L.G.,  Ian.,  p.  43)  sponsored  by  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club 
of  Toronto  becomes  especially  relevant 
and  important. 

The  meeting  was  the  13th  Session  of 
the  U.N.  Commission.  Canada  was  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  18 -member  commission  by 
Mrs.  Harry  Quart,  MBE,  of  Quebec,  who 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Marion  V.  Royce, 
Director  of  the  Women’s  Bureau,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour. 

Among  other  subjects  on  the  agenda  in 
addition  to  the  reports  on  the  outlook  for 
women  in  architecture,  engineering  and 
law — the  first  steps  in  a  study  on  the  access 
of  women  to  training  and  employment  in 
professional  and  technical  occupations — 
were:  the  access  of  women  to  education, 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  the  age  of 
retirement  and  the  right  to  pension  of 
working  women. 

Norwegian  Royal  Commission  on  Equal  Pay 

The  Norwegian  Royal  Commission  on 
Equal  Pay  recently  concluded  a  study  of 
the  position  of  women  wage  earners  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  men  in  all  fields  of 
employment.  The  Commission’s  principal 
recommendation  was  that  the  Government 
establish  in  Oslo  an  “Equal  Pay  Council”. 


One  of  the  Council’s  functions  would  be 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  equal 
pay  principle  is  being  carried  out  in  speci¬ 
fied  industries  and  to  consider  how  any 
existing  wage  differentials  based  on  the  sex 
of  the  worker  could  be  removed.  The 
Council  would  make  recommendations 
directly  to  the  public  authority,  employers’ 
association  or  trade  unions  concerned.  It 
would  also  encourage  employers  and  trade 
unions  to  set  up  equal  pay  committees  to 
consider  ways  of  implementing  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  within  their  sector  of 
industry. 

In  addition,  the  Council  would  undertake 
detailed  studies  to  promote  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  Such  studies  would  include 
practical  methods  of  wage  determination, 
such  as  job  evaluation  programmes,  and 
special  problems  arising  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  workers. 

Another  function  of  the  Equal  Pay 
Council  would  be  to  improve  the  economic 
opportunities  of  women.  It  would  seek  to 
expand  vocational  guidance  and  vocational 
training  facilities  and  encourage  women  to 
make  full  use  of  them.  The  Council  would 
also  help  the  married  working  woman  by 
assisting  the  development  of  day  nurseries 
and  other  institutions  which  look  after 
children  during  the  time  that  the  mother 
works. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Equal  Pay 
recommended  also  that  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  ratify  the  ILO  Convention  con¬ 
cerning  Equal  Remuneration  for  Men  and 
Women  Workers  for  Work  of  Equal  Value. 

Women  on  Increase  in  Japan's  Labour  Force 

As  a  result  of  the  new  postwar  con¬ 
stitution  which  gave  equal  rights  to  both 
sexes,  the  number  of  women  in  the  Jap- 
anese  labour  force  has  been  increasing 
steadily  since  the  war.  According  to  infor¬ 
mation  emanating  from  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  sources,  there  were  6,110,000  female 
workers  in  Japan  in  June  1958,  and  these 
accounted  for  about  a  third  of  the  total 
workers. 

Of  the  6,110,000  female  workers,  about 
1,630,000  were  registered  members  of  trade 
unions,  and  these  constituted  24.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  union  membership.  In  1958 
the  number  of  women  trade  union  members 
increased  by  6.3  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year,  although  this  was  considerably  less 
than  the  rate  of  increase  in  male  members. 

The  heaviest  concentration  of  female 
trade  unionists  occurs  in  manufacturing, 
where  39.9  per  cent  of  them  are  employed. 
The  various  services  come  next  with  19.9 
per  cent,  of  which  74  per  cent  are  engaged 
in  education. 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  April  1909 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Business  steadily  recovering  from  depression  but  some  wage  rates  continue  to 
be  cut.  Hamilton  street  railwaymen  gain  wage  of  20  cents  an  hour,  Hamilton 
bricklayers  of  50  cents.  ILC  protests  permits  allowing  women  to  work  at  night 


Although  in  March  1909  business  in 
Canada  was  steadily  recovering  from  the 
depression,  or  “financial  stringency”,  that 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  1907,  wages 
of  some  workers  continued  to  fall,  while 
those  of  others  were  rising. 

For  example,  the  Labour  Gazette  of 
April  1909  reported  that  the  wages  of 
labourers  employed  by  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Co.  at  St.  Johns,  Que.,  had  recently 
been  reduced  from  a  range  of  15  to  17i 
cents  an  hour  to  a  range  of  11  to  12i  cents. 
The  same  issue  reported  that  wages  offered 
to  log  drivers  in  Hull,  Que.,  were  reported 
to  be  from  $2  to  $2.25  a  day  compared 
with  $1.75  a  day  the  year  before. 

Wide  differences  in  wages  were  shown  in 
two  collective  agreements,  the  texts  of 
which  were  published  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  that  same  month.  An  agreement 
between  the  Hamilton  Street  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Sheet  and  Electric  Railway  Employees, 
which  came  into  effect  on  March  23,  1909, 
and  ran  for  three  years,  provided  wages  for 
motormen  and  conductors  of  16  cents  an 
hour  for  the  first  year  of  service,  18  cents 
for  the  second,  and  20  cents  thereafter. 
Extra  motormen  and  conductors  who 
reported  as  required  were  guaranteed  a 
minimum  of  $6  a  week.  Regular  hours  for 
day  work  were  between  10  and  11  a  day 
within  12  consecutive  hours. 

An  agreement  between  the  Mason  Build¬ 
ers  Association  of  Hamilton  and  the  Brick¬ 
layers’  and  Masons’  International  Union 
published  on  the  next  page  of  that  issue 
stipulated  that  wages  of  bricklayers  and 
masons  should  be  50  cents  an  hour;  hours 
were  to  be  eight  a  day  for  5i  days  a  week. 
This  agreement  also  ran  for  three  years. 

A  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ontario  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada  and  the  Toronto  Trades  and  Labour 
Council  requested  that  all  permits  allowing 
women  to  work  at  night  in  certain  kinds 
of  employment  should  be  revoked. 

The  submission  stated  that  “the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Factories  Act  is  to  make 
regulations  for  day  work  and  prohibit 
night  work  for  children,  young  girls  and 
women  ’.  It  also  contended  “on  public 
grounds  that  night  work  for  such  persons 
was  physically  and  morally  injurious”  and 


that  “to  permit  of  the  continuance  of  the 
permits  already  granted  would  simply  mean 
the  renewal  of  the  struggles  that  it  was 
thought  had  been  successfully  fought  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Factories  Act”. 

Apropos  of  the  difficulty  now  being 
experienced  by  sugar  beet  growers  in 
Canada  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  labour, 
and  the  employment  of  Indian  workers  by 
the  growers  in  Alberta  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  33), 
in  a  short  article  on  the  sugar  beet  indus¬ 
try  in  Canada  published  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  of  April  1909  it  was  stated  that 
“one  of  the  drawbacks  of  growing  beets 
is  the  difficulty  of  finding  hired  labour”.  It 
was  also  said  that  on  a  certain  sugar  beet 
farm  near  Raymond,  Alta.,  “Indians  of  the 
Blood  reservation,  both  male  and  female, 
were  employed”. 

A  locomotive  engineer,  a  conductor  and  a 
fireman  were  convicted  by  a  court  in  Guelph 
of  criminal  negligence  in  connection  with  an 
accident  in  which  two  men  were  killed.  The 
engineer  was  sentenced  to  eight  months  in 
the  county  jail  and  the  conductor  and  the 
fireman  were  given  suspended  sentences,  and 
were  bound  over  for  good  behaviour  in 
$5,000  personalty  and  sureties  of  $2,000 
each”.  Two  brakemen  who  had  pleaded 
guilty  had  previously  been  allowed  to  go  on 
suspended  sentence,  the  Gazette  said. 

In  passing  sentence  the  judge  told  the 
three  men:  “It  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  fact  that  you 
were  desirous  of  getting  back  to  a  ball  at 
Stratford  and  were  hurrying  your  prepara¬ 
tions  to  change  trains,  which  led  to  this 
neglect  of  a  plain  duty — a  duty  which  had 
on  all  previous  occasions  been  faithfully 
performed.  In  the  witness  box  you  said, 
‘We  railway  men  trust  each  other;  we 
expect  that  the  other  will  do  his  duty’. 

“That  is  the  cardinal  mistake  you  and 
your  mates  have  made — you  are  not  to 
rely  upon  the  other  doing  his  duty,  you 
are  to  fear  that  he  may  not  do  his  duty.” 

The  judge  said  that  he  was  paying  no 
attention  to  a  number  of  petitions  that  he 
had  received.  He  went  on  to  say,  “Persons 
who  express  an  opinion  that  those  violating 
the  law  should  not  be  prosecuted  because 
of  their  good  character  show  an  ignorance  of 
the  first  duties  of  a  law-abiding  citizen,  and 
ask  for  one  law  to  be  applied  to  those  they 
approve  and  another  to  those  they  do  not.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 


141st  Session  of  ILO  Governing  Body 

Examines  report  of  tripartite  committee  that  considered  improvement  in  working 
methods  of  International  Labour  Conference  and  adopts  committee's  proposals  to 
modify  present  procedure.  Draft  budget  for  1960,  for  $8,995,000,  is  approved 


At  its  141st  session,  held  March  10  to 
13,  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  examined  the  report 
of  the  tripartite  committee  that  considered 
the  improvement  of  the  practical  methods 
of  working  of  the  International  Labour 
Conference.  Among  the  questions  dealt 
with  in  the  report  was  representation  in 
the  groups — government,  employer  and 
worker — on  committees  of  the  Conference. 

This  question  has  been  raised  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Conference  held  in  the  last 
few  years,  following  upon  decisions  of  the 
employer  group  not  to  nominate  employer 
delegates  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  to  these  committees. 

Proposals  made  in  the  report  to  the 
Governing  Body  would  modify  the  present 
procedure.  They  provide  that  any  delegate 
making  application  to  his  group  for  mem¬ 
bership  of  a  committee  shall  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  members  of  that  committee. 
However,  representation  of  each  group  on 
the  committee  will  be  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  having  the  right  to  vote  and  of 
members  not  having  the  right  to  vote. 

A  delegate  who  has  not  been  designated 
by  his  group  to  the  voting  section  on  a 
committee  will  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
a  Board  selected  from  a  panel  of  independ¬ 
ent  persons  previously  appointed  by  the 
Conference  for  their  “internationally  recog¬ 
nized  independence  and  impartiality”.  There 
would  be  no  debate  on  the  question  in  the 
Conference.  The  Board  would  be  authorized 
to  add  a  maximum  of  two  delegates  to  the 
voting  section  of  a  group  in  each  committee 
in  question. 

Another  proposal  would  provide,  under 
certain  conditions,  for  a  system  of  group 
voting  by  the  technical  sections  of  groups 
in  committees. 


These  proposals  were  adopted  by  the 
Governing  Body  by  27  votes  to  12,  with 
no  abstentions.  They  will  now  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  43rd  Session  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference  which  will  be 
held  in  lune. 

The  ILO  draft  budget  for  1960  was 
approved.  To  be  submitted  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference  in  June,  it 
provides  for  a  budget  of  $8,995,040,  com¬ 
pared  with  $8,529,857  for  1959  and  $7,972,- 
901  for  1958.  The  budget  was  approved 
by  28  votes  to  4,  with  6  abstentions. 

The  Governing  Body  also  took  decisions 
on  the  action  to  be  taken  on  the  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  by  recent  technical  meetings 
of  the  ILO — the  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  on  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Work  and  Employment  of 
Nurses,  the  Meeting  of  Experts  on  the 
International  Classification  of  Radiographs 
of  Pneumoconioses,  and  the  Committee  of 
Social  Security  Experts. 

It  also  approved  the  convening,  jointly 
with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion,  of  a  Technical  Meeting  on  Co-opera¬ 
tives  for  the  Near  East  (this  meeting  to 
be  held  this  year),  and  of  a  Technical 
Meeting  on  Fishery  Co-operatives  in  Europe 
and  North  America. 

It  was  also  decided  to  establish  a  Panel 
of  Consultants  on  Problems  of  Women 
Workers.  This  Panel  will  be  composed  of 
27  persons,  nine  representing  governments, 
nine  representing  the  employers  and  nine 
representing  the  workers.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  Panel  will  be  held  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year.  It  will  examine  the 
following  questions:  recent  trends  in  women 
workers’  opportunities  and  needs;  conditions 
and  problems  of  women  working  in  agri¬ 
culture;  women’s  wages;  and  the  ILO  future 
program  as  regards  women  workers. 
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!L0  Issues  Reports  on  Trade  Union  Rights  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


The  International  Labour  Organization 
last  month  published  a  report  on  trade 
union  rights  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  report  consists  of  documents  relating 
to  the  case  concerning  the  U.S.S.R.  dealt 
with  by  the  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
Association  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
International  Labour  Office  in  its  23rd  and 
27th  reports.  It  also  contains  a  letter  to 
ILO  Director-General  David  A.  Morse 
from  A.  A.  Arutiunian,  then  representative 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Government  on  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Body. 

Publication  of  the  report  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  decision  of  the  Governing  Body 
on  November  20,  1958  to  give  full  publicity 
to  the  reports  of  its  Committee  on  this  case 
and  to  the  letter  received  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
Government. 

The  23rd  Report  of  the  Committee  con¬ 
tains  an  analysis  of  the  complaint  presented 
by  the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  and  of  the  observations  of 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the 
complaint,  cites  the  texts  of  the  principal 
legislative  provisions  and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  trade  union  situation  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  reproduces  the  conclusions 


of  the  Committee  on  Freedom  of  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  27th  Report  of  the  Committee  con¬ 
tains  the  text  of  a  communication  from 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  which 
the  Government  comments  on  the  conclu¬ 
sions  contained  in  the  23rd  Report  of  the 
Committee.  It  reproduces  the  further  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Committee  and  its  recom¬ 
mendation  to  request  the  Government  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  consent  to  referral  of  the 
question  of  freedom  of  association  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  the  Fact-Finding  and  Con¬ 
ciliation  Commission  on  Freedom  of  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Copies  of  the  report,  Trade  Union  Rights 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  will  be  available  in  the 
near  future  from  the  ILO  Canada  Branch 
Office,  202  Queen  Street,  Ottawa. 

Also  last  month,  Director-General  David 
A.  Morse  announced  that  he  has  appointed 
Ivan  Sadtchikov  to  be  Director  of  an  ILO 
Branch  Office  in  Moscow  to  be  opened 
shortly.  Mr.  Sadtchikov’s  appointment  will 
take  effect  on  April  1. 

The  ILO  already  has  Branch  Offices  in 
the  following  capitals:  Bonn,  London,  New 
Delhi,  Ottawa,  Paris,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rome, 
Tokyo  and  Washington. 


ILO  Survey  Mission  on  Freedom  of  Association  Now  in  U.S. 


At  the  invitation  of  the  United  States 
Government,  a  special  four -man  survey 
mission  from  the  International  Labour 
Office  last  month  began  a  three-month  sur¬ 
vey  of  conditions  relating  to  freedom  of 
association  in  that  country. 

In  March  1958  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  ILO  decided  that  the  Director-General 
should  undertake  a  continuing  factual  sur¬ 
vey  into  conditions  relating  to  freedom  of 
association  in  all  ILO  member  states.  This 
survey  was  to  include  studies  to  be  made 
on  the  spot  in  member  countries  at  the 
invitation  of  their  governments. 

The  U.S.  was  the  first  member  nation  of 
the  ILO  to  invite  a  freedom  of  association 
survey.  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mit¬ 
chell  invited  the  mission  to  the  U.S.  during 
the  1958  International  Labour  Conference 
last  June.  Later  this  year,  the  same  mission 
will  visit  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  the  second  country  to  invite  a  study. 
Other  member  countries  will  be  visited  as 
their  governments  invite  the  survey  mission. 

Heading  this  special  mission  is  John 
Price,  chief  of  the  ILO’s  newly-formed 


Freedom  of  Association  Survey  Division 
with  the  rank  of  Special  Assistant  to  ILO 
Director-General  David  A.  Morse. 

The  survey  group  expects  to  talk  with 
government  officials,  labour  relations  au¬ 
thorities,  trade  union  and  management 
representatives,  industrial  relations  experts 
and  others  interested  in  the  field.  The 
survey  will  thus  not  be  limited  to  official 
and  documentary  sources. 

Mr.  Morse  stated  that  “this  broad  survey 
initiates  a  major  new  continuing  program 
for  the  ILO.  Collection  of  the  full  facts 
about  freedom  of  association  on  a  world¬ 
wide  basis  will  be  an  important  contribution 
to  understanding  of  the  problem  and  an 
influence  for  improvement  of  the  situation. 
In  addition,  it  will  enable  the  ILO  to 
plan  its  work  more  effectively  to  promote 
fuller  observance  of  freedom  of  association. 
Such  inquiries  as  the  present  one  may  lead 
to  practical  action  in  the  fuller  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ILO’s  work  in  the  fields  of 
labour-management  relations,  worker  and 
management  education,  labour  relations 
legislation,  and  trade  union  law.” 
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The  machinery  of  joint  consultation  is 
making  an  important  contribution  both  to 
production  efficiency  and  the  welfare  of 
employees  at  Plant  90  of  the  Continental 
Can  Company  of  Canada  in  Toronto. 

The  plant  Labour-Management  Commit¬ 
tee  meets  once  a  month,  and  its  membership 
consists  of  plant  manager  W.  J.  Gregory, 
personnel  supervisor  Harry  Graham,  a 
representative  from  the  industrial  engi¬ 
neering  department,  K.  V.  Webb,  general 
foreman  E.  J.  Radcliffe,  and  five  members 
of  Local  2514  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America:  James  Tufano,  Harold  Clark, 
Joe  Frain,  Alex  Clark,  and  Robert  Flowers. 

“The  organization  suffers  no  shortage  of 
topics  to  discuss  nor  projects  to  tackle,” 
reported  Mr.  Graham.  “Customer  com¬ 
plaints,  spoilage,  absenteeism,  plant  house¬ 
keeping  and  production  efficiency — these 
and  many  other  related  subjects  come 
before  it  for  examination,  debate  and 
decision.” 

Mr.  Graham  pointed  out  that  committee 
meetings  are  held  in  a  friendly  and  most 
informal  manner.  “The  idea  is  to  get  things 
done,”  he  explained.  “Mere  formalities 
often  add  up  to  a  waste  of  valuable  time.” 

He  also  described  a  useful  variation  in 
the  traditional  methods  of  recording  min¬ 
utes.  “Most  of  our  important  conclusions 
are  set  down  in  anonymous  fashion.  It 
encourages  members  to  speak  out.  Besides, 
we  strive  for  unanimous  decisions.  We  feel 
that  the  committee’s  voice  is  the  one  to  be 
heard.” 

Mr.  Tufano,  who  has  been  president  of 
Local  2514  since  1952,  and  an  employee  of 
the  company  for  32i  years,  explained  that, 
two  or  three  days  prior  to  a  Labour- 
Management  Committee  meeting,  union 
representatives  present  their  management 
counterparts  with  an  agenda  of  topics  the 
union  proposes  to  discuss.  Management 
provides  the  same  courtesy  for  the  group’s 
union  members. 

“The  committee  benefits  all  of  us — - 
management  and  employees  alike,”  remark¬ 
ed  Mr.  Tufano.  “Progress  has  been  steady, 
and  good  relations  have  been  built  up 
through  joint  consultation. 

“Mind  you,”  he  added,  “we  don’t  always 
agree.  But  the  main  objective  of  our 
committee  members  is  to  work  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  until  we  come  up  with  solutions  that 


are  mutually  satisfactory.  I  would  say 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  achieve 
that  objective.” 

Two  general  impressions  make  quite 
an  impact  on  visitors.  The  first  is  the 
atmosphere  of  harmony  and  easy  infor¬ 
mality  which  prevail  throughout  the  plant. 
The  second  is  the  unusual  cleanliness  and 
streamlined  efficiency  which  appears  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  operation  of  this 
complex  and  busy  Canadian  enterprise. 

Heart  of  the  Labour-Management  safety 
activity  is  the  Joint  Safety  Committee, 
composed  of  two  union  and  two  manage¬ 
ment  representatives.  The  committee  holds 
monthly  meetings,  and  these  are  attended 
by  all  shop  stewards  (who  are  the  safety 
representatives  in  each  department),  fore¬ 
men,  and  management  representatives  from 
the  plant  manager  down. 

The  group  concerns  itself  with  all  phases 
of  plant  safety,  including  employee  educa¬ 
tion,  creation  and  posting  of  accident  pre¬ 
vention  slogans,  adoption  of  safety  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  overseeing  of  two  other  areas 
whose  proper  function  concerns  safety:  tool 
conservation  and  plant  housekeeping. 

Every  week  the  four-man  joint  commit¬ 
tee  tours  the  plant  on  a  safety  inspection, 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  potential  haz¬ 
ards  that  might  arise  either  from  the 
machine  environment  or  the  unsafe  work 
habits  of  employees. 

Biggest  of  the  plant’s  safety  display 
devices  is  the  “Continental  Charlie”  tableau, 
the  product  of  a  joint  union-management 
proposal  to  call  attention  to  Plant  90’s 
“slogan  of  the  month”. 

As  recently  as  1957,  Plant  90  employees 
won  the  Industrial  Accident  Prevention 
Associations’  award  for  250,000  accident- 
free  hours.  This  record  climbed  to  383,317 
hours  in  September  of  that  year.  The  best 
record  was  achieved  in  December  1958, 
when  the  plant  hit  an  all-time  high  of 
500,000  accident-free  hours. 

Personnel  Supervisor  Graham  sums  up  the 
value  of  labour-management  co-operation 
in  these  words:  “What  the  Continental  Can 
Company  and  its  employees  are  demon¬ 
strating  is  that  no  industrial  problem  goes 
for  long  unsolved  when  management  and 
labour  seek  solutions  together.” 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Committees  is  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  Labour-Management  Co-operation  Serv¬ 
ice,  Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  representa¬ 
tives  located  in  key  industrial  centres,  who 
are  available  to  help  both  managements  and 
trade  unions,  the  Service  provides  various 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  posters  and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
AND  CONCILIATION 


Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  three  days  during  February.  The  Board 
issued  six  certificates  designating  bargaining 
agents,  ordered  one  representation  vote, 
rejected  five  applications  for  certification, 
and  issued  an  Order  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively.  During  the  month  the  Board  received 
ten  applications  for  certification,  one  appli¬ 
cation  for  revocation  of  certification,  and 
allowed  the  withdrawal  of  three  applica¬ 
tions  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  International  Union  of  Operating  En¬ 
gineers,  Local  796,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
compressor  operators  employed  by  North- 
span  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Elliot  Lake, 
Ont.,  at  its  Panel  Mine,  Lacnor  Mine  and 
Spanish  American  Mine.  Local  1554  of 
the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  intervened 
(L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  270). 

2.  Transport  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  Union,  Local  106  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  drivers 
and  warehousemen-helpers  employed  by 
Montreal  Ottawa  Express  Limited,  operat¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  City  of  Montreal 
(L.G.  Feb.,  p.  156). 

3.  Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining  Group 
of  the  Civil  Service  Association  of  Canada 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  technicians  and 
maintenance  employees  of  Eldorado  Mining 
and  Refining  Limited,  employed  in  its 
Metallurgical  Laboratories  at  Tunney’s 
Pasture,  Ottawa  (L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  271). 

4.  Line  Drivers,  Warehousemen,  Pickup 
Men  and  Dockmen’s  Union,  Local  No.  605 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 
ers  of  America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
employees  of  Sea-Van  Express  Ltd.,  operat¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  its  Vancouver  Terminal 
(L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  271). 

5.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  Canadian  District,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel 
employed  by  Shell  Canadian  Tankers, 


Limited  aboard  its  MV  Tyee  Shell  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  West  Coast  (L.G.,  Mar.,  p. 
272). 

6.  Line  Drivers,  Warehousemen,  Pick¬ 
up  Men  and  Dockmen’s  Union,  Local  No. 
605  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  drivers  and  warehousemen  employed  by 
Los  Angeles -Seattle  Motor  Express,  Inc., 
Seattle,  U.S.A.,  at  its  Vancouver  terminal 
(L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  272). 

Representation  Vote  Ordered 

United  Steelworkers  of  America,  appli¬ 
cant,  and  Canadian  Arsenals  Limited, 
respondent  (Gun  Ammunition  Division, 
Lindsay,  Ont.)  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  156) 
(Returning  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough) . 

Applications  for  Certification  Rejected 

1.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 

Workers  (independent),  applicant,  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Wheat  Pool,  respondent,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  intervener  (Terminal 
Elevator  Division  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur,  Ont.)  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  156) 
{See  Reasons  for  Judgment  below). 

2.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 

Workers  (independent),  applicant,  Eastern 
Terminal  Elevator  Company  Limited, 
respondent,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 

Express  and  Station  Employees,  intervener 
(Grain  elevator  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.) 
(L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  156)  {See  Reasons  for 
Judgment  below). 

3.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 

Workers  (independent),  applicant,  Mani¬ 
toba  Pool  Elevators,  respondent,  and 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  involving  the  administrative  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board,  and  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department. 
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Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  intervener  (Grain  ele¬ 
vators  at  Porth  Arthur,  Ont.)  (L.G.,  Feb., 
p.  156)  ( See  Reasons  for  Judgment  below). 

4.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  applicant,  McCabe 
Grain  Company  Limited,  respondent,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  intervener  (Grain  ele¬ 
vator  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.)  (L.G.,  Feb., 
p.  156)  ( See  Reasons  for  Judgment  below). 

5.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  applicant,  United 
Grain  Growers  Limited,  respondent,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  employees,  intervener  (Grain  ele¬ 
vator  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.)  (L.G.,  Feb., 
p.  156)  ( See  Reasons  for  Judgment  below). 


Scope  end  Administration  of  Industrial 

Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certificates 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  shipping, 
interprovincial  railways,  canals,  telegraphs, 
interprovincial  and,  international  steamship 
lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and  air  trans¬ 
portation,  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
works  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or 
more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if  they 
so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legislation  lor 
application  to  industries  within  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  make  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  federal  Government 
for  the  administration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 


Order  to  Bargain  Collectively  Issued 

During  the  month  the  Board  gave  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  complaint  referred  to  it  by 
the  Minister  of  Labour  under  Section  43  of 
the  Act,  affecting  the  National  Association 
of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.,  com¬ 
plainant,  and  the  Gulf  and  Lake  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company  Limited,  respondent  (L.G., 
Mar.,  p.  272).  The  Board  issued  an  Order 
requiring  the  respondent  company  to  bar¬ 
gain  collectively  with  the  complainant,  in 
the  terms  of  the  following  Order. 

ORDER 

Upon  the  complaint  made  by  the  National 
Association  of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada, 
Inc.,  complainant,  to  the  Minister  of  Labour 
that  the  Gulf  and  Lake  Navigation  Company, 
Limited,  respondent,  has  failed  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (a)  of  Section  15  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  hav¬ 
ing  been  referred  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
to  this  Board  pursuant  to  Section  43  of  the 
said  Act; 


Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it  by 
the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings:  (1) 
Certification  and  other  Proceedings  before 
the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  and 
(2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland.  The  territory  of  two  officers 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia,  Alberta  and  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories;  two  officers  stationed 
in  Winnipeg  cover  the  provinces  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Ontario;  three  officers  resident  in  Toronto 
confine  their  activities  to  Ontario;  three 
officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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And  this  Board  having  made  inquiry  in 
respect  of  the  said  complaint  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  having  been  set  down  for  hearing  by  the 
Board  and  having  come  on  for  hearing  and 
this  Board  having  heard  representatives  of  the 
complainant  and  the  respondent,  and  having 
considered  the  evidence  presented  to  the  Board; 

THIS  BOARD  DOES  FIND  that  the  Gulf 
and  Lake  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  being 
a  party  to  collective  bargaining  with  the 
National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers  of 
Canada,  Inc.,  the  certified  bargaining  agent 
for  marine  engineers  employed  by  the  said 
Company,  excluding  chief  engineers,  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(a)  of  Section  15  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act;  and 

THAT  the  agreement  covering  marine  engi¬ 
neers  made  by  the  Gulf  and  Lake  Navigation 
Company,  Limited,  with  the  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America,  Canadian 
District,  on  or  about  October  30,  1958,  has 
no  force  or  effect  for  the  reason  that  the 
National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers  of 
Canada,  Inc.,  is  certified  as  the  exclusive 
bargaining  agent  for  the  marine  engineers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Company;  and 

THIS  BOARD  HEREBY  ORDERS  the  Gulf 
and  Lake  Navigation  Company  Limited  forth¬ 
with  to  commence  collective  bargaining  with 
the  National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers 
of  Canada,  Inc.,  the  certified  bargaining  agent 
of  marine  engineers  employed  by  the  Company 
exclusive  of  chief  engineers,  with  a  view  to  the 
completion  of  a  collective  agreement  between 
them  covering  such  engineers  and  to  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  conclude  such  agree¬ 
ment;  and 

FOR  THIS  PURPOSE  to  cause  its  authorized 
representatives  to  meet  with  the  representatives 
of  the  National  Association  of  Marine  Engi¬ 
neers  of  Canada,  Inc.,  at  such  times  and  places 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  for  this  purpose. 

The  parties  are  requested  to  report  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
this  Board  on  the  progress  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  between  the  said  parties. 

Leave  is  given  to  either  of  the  said  parties 
to  apply  to  this  Board  for  further  directions  in 
respect  of  any  matter  arising  out  of  or  relating 
to  this  Order  or  the  complaint  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  in  the  opinion  of  such 
party  may  require. 

By  Order  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board. 

( Sgd .)  Bernard  Wilson, 

Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  International  Longshoremen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  baggage 
and  cargo  checkers  employed  at  the  Port 
of  Quebec  by  Albert  G.  Baker  Limited  and 
Quebec  Terminals  Limited  (Investigating 
Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

2.  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers,  Local  882,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  stationary  engineers  employed  by  Pacific 
Elevators  Ltd.,  in  its  Pellet  Mill  at  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe). 

3.  Line  Drivers,  Warehousemen,  Pickup 
Men  &  Dockmen’s  Union,  Local  No.  605 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 


ers  of  America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
drivers  and  dockmen  employed  by  Sabre 
Freight  Lines  Limited,  Windsor,  Ont., 
operating  in  and  out  of  its  terminal  at 
Burnaby,  B.C.  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe). 

4.  United  Steelworkers  of  America  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  truck  drivers  employed 
by  Uranium  Truck  Lines  Limited,  Spragge, 
Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  A.  B.  Whitfield). 

5.  International  Union  of  Operating  En¬ 
gineers,  Local  796,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  stationary  engineers  and  hoistmen  em¬ 
ployed  by  Canadian  Dyno  Mines  Limited, 
Bancroft,  Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  A.  B. 
Whitfield). 

6.  Halifax  Tow  Boat  &  Salvage  Union 
(Independent  Local  No.  1),  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel 
employed  aboard  tugs  owned  and  operated 
by  Foundation  Maritime  Limited  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  D.  T.  Cochrane). 

7.  Transport  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers’  Union,  Local  106,  and  General 
Truck  Drivers’  Union,  Local  938,  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  drivers, 
dockmen,  and  mechanics  employed  by  Tag¬ 
gart  Service  Limited,  operating  in  and  out 
of  its  terminals  at  Kingston,  Ottawa,  Pem¬ 
broke,  Perth,  Renfrew  and  Toronto  in 
Ontario,  and  Montreal  in  Quebec  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  G.  A.  Lane). 

8.  Grain  Workers  Local  Union  No.  333, 
International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  miscellaneous  classifications  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  Pacific  Elevators  Limited,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe). 

9.  Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool  Employees’ 
Association  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool, 
employed  in  its  Vegetable  Oil  Division, 
Saskatoon,  Sask.  (Investigating  Officer: 
J.  S.  Gunn). 

10.  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild, 
Inc.,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  deck  officers 
employed  by  Shell  Canadian  Tankers,  Lim¬ 
ited,  aboard  the  MV  Tyee  Shell  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  West  Coast  (Investigating  Officer: 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 

Applications  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

1.  Quebec  Express,  Luggage,  Baggage 
Checkers  and  Receiving  Clerks’  Associa¬ 
tion,  applicant,  Quebec  Terminals  Limited, 
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respondent,  and  International  Longshore¬ 
men’s  Association,  Ind.,  intervener  (L.G., 
Feb.,  p.  156). 

2.  Line  Drivers,  Warehousemen,  Pickup 
Men  and  Dockmen’s  Union,  Local  No.  605 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 
ers  of  America,  applicant,  and  B.C.  Seattle 
Transport  Limited,  Burnaby,  B.C.,  respond¬ 
ent  (L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  271). 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
and  Canadian  National  Railways,  respond¬ 
ent  (Purchasing  &  Stores  Accounting  Cen¬ 
tre,  Montreal)  (L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  272). 


Application  for  Revocation  of  Certification 

Victor  Gould,  et  al,  applicants,  the 
National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers 
of  Canada,  Inc.,  respondent,  and  the  Gulf 
and  Lake  Navigation  Company,  Limited, 
respondent  (Investigating  Officer:  Remi 
Duquette).  The  application  was  for  the 
revocation  of  the  certification  issued  by 
the  Board  in  lune  1953  to  the  National 
Association  of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada, 
Inc.,  in  respect  of  a  unit  of  second  and 
third  engineers  employed  aboard  the  SS 
Cedarton  and  SS  Birchton,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Company  (L.G.,  August 
1953,  p.  1154). 


Reasons  for  Judgment  in  Certification  Application  Affecting 
Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical  Workers,  applicant 
and 

Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool,  Eastern  Terminal  Elevator 
Company  Limited,  Manitoba  Pool  Elevators,  McCabe  Grain 
Company  Limited,  United  Grain  Growers  Limited,  respondents 

and 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 


Handlers,  Express  and  Station 

These  are  five  separate  applications  made 
by  the  same  applicant  for  certification  as 
bargaining  agent  in  each  instance  of  a  unit 
of  electrical  maintenance  workers  who  are 
a  part  of  the  maintenance  staff  employed 
in  terminal  grain  elevators  operated  by  the 
respondents  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes. 

In  the  application  affecting  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Wheat  Pool,  which  covers  em¬ 
ployees  in  four  terminal  elevators,  the 
proposed  unit  consists  of  four  electricians 
(one  in  each  elevator)  and  17  helpers.  In 
the  application  affecting  the  Eastern  Ter¬ 
minal  Elevator  Company,  Limited,  which 
covers  employees  in  a  single  terminal 
elevator,  the  proposed  unit  consists  of  one 
electrician,  one  assistant  electrician,  and 
one  electrician  assistant.  In  the  application 
affecting  Manitoba  Pool  Elevators  the 
proposed  unit  covers  employees  in  four 
elevators  and  consists  of  five  electricians 
and  three  assistant  electricians.  In  the 


The  Board  consisted  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Brown,  Vice-Chairman  and  Acting  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Messrs.  A.  H.  Balch,  E.  R. 
Complin,  J.  A.  D’Aoust,  A.  J.  Hills  and 
A.  R.  Mosher,  members. 

The  Judgment  was  delivered  by  the  Vice- 
Chairman. 


Employees,  intervener 

application  affecting  the  McCabe  Grain 
Company,  Limited,  which  covers  employees 
in  a  single  terminal  elevator,  the  proposed 
unit  consists  of  one  electrician,  one  elec¬ 
trician’s  helper  and  one  part-time  electri¬ 
cian’s  helper  who  is  a  trainee  for  other 
duties.  In  the  application  affecting  United 
Grain  Growers,  Limited,  which  covers  em¬ 
ployees  in  a  single  terminal  elevator,  the 
proposed  unit  consists  of  one  electrician, 
one  assistant  electrician,  and  one  helper. 
In  the  case  of  each  application  the  majority 
of  employees  in  the  proposed  unit  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  the  applicant  and  the  inter¬ 
vener  organization. 

In  the  case  of  each  application  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  proposed  unit  are  at  present 
part  of  a  plant  or  multi-plant  unit  consisting 
of  all  terminal  elevator  employees  below 
the  rank  of  general  foreman,  exclusive  of 
master  mechanics,  office  staff  and  watch¬ 
men.  This  unit  is  represented  in  each 
instance  by  the  intervener  as  bargaining 
agent  and  is  covered  by  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  between  the  intervener 
and  the  respondent. 

According  to  the  information  furnished 
to  the  Board  the  same  situation  exists  in 
all  other  terminal  grain  elevators  operated 
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by  other  employers  at  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes.  Similarly,  insofar  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  Board  extends,  in  the  case  of  ter¬ 
minal  elevator  operations  on  the  West  Coast 
and  at  points  in  Eastern  Canada,  involving 
other  companies  and  other  unions,  under 
existing  collective  bargaining  practices  the 
unit  recognized  for  collective  bargaining 
purposes  has  been  a  plant  unit  covering 
similar  classifications. 

In  the  plant  units  in  the  terminal  grain 
elevator  establishments  covered  by  the 
present  applications  the  employees  in  the 
proposed  units  of  electrical  workers  are 
in  fact  a  part  of  the  maintenance  staff 
employed  in  the  elevator  comprising  mill¬ 
wrights,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  welders 
and  tinsmiths. 

The  plant  unit  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  other  classifications  pertaining 
to  terminal  grain  elevator  operations  such 
as  shovellers,  labourers,  cleaners  and  oilers. 

Electrical  helpers  and  assistant  electri¬ 
cians  are  ordinarily  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  the  employees  in  the  plant  unit  by  the 
exercise  of  seniority  rights.  They  do  not 
undergo  an  apprenticeship  in  the  electrical 
trade  or  other  prescribed  or  systematic 
course  of  training  or  examinations  leading 
to  a  qualified  journeyman  electrician  status 
such  as  is  generally  required  in  obtaining 
skilled  craft  status  and  recognition.  While 
these  helpers  are  apparently  engaged  for 
the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  assisting 
the  electrician  in  plant  electrical  mainten¬ 
ance  work  they  may  be  assigned  from  time 
to  time  as  circumstances  warrant  to  other 
maintenance  work  and  to  work  with  other 
members  of  the  maintenance  group  on  other 
or  joint  maintenance  assignments. 

The  electricians,  as  distinguished  from 
the  helpers,  are  apparently  wholly  engaged 
in  electrical  maintenance  work  and,  "in  a 
majority  of  the  plants  but  not  all’  hold 
provincial  electricians’  licenses.  The  elec¬ 
trical  work  of  the  employees  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  unit  consists  of  maintenance  work 
and  minor  installations. 

In  snort,  in  so  far  as  the  maintenance 
groups  in  these  establishments  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  typical,  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  organized  and  work  together 
and  in  the  general  scope  of  their  work  and 
in  their  community  of  interests,  of  main¬ 
tenance  groups  of  employees  in  many  other 
industrial  establishments. 

In  the  case  of  the  Seafarers’  International 
Union  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  this  Board  in  its  judgment  (reported 
in  Canadian  Labour  Law  Reporter  at  page 
12037)  said: 


does  not  consider  it  either  feasible  or  desir¬ 
able  to  attempt  to  formulate  rigid  rules  for 
application  in  determining  an  appropriate  bar¬ 
gaining  unit.  The  established  practice  in  the 
industry,  local  conditions  and  considerations 
and  special  circumstances  relating  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  organized  and 
carried  on  in  the  employer’s  establishment  are 
all  factors  which  may  enter  into  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  in  any  particular  instance. 

In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Air  Line 
Dispatchers’  Association,  applicant,  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines  Limited,  re¬ 
spondent  (Canadian  Labour  Law  Reports, 
at  page  2183-11),  an  application  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  new  craft  union  to  be  carved 
out  of  a  larger  existing  unit  represented  by 
the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  the 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  in  its 
judgment  said: 

The  Board  is  of  opinion  that  substantial 
grounds  should  be  shown  to  warrant  the  break¬ 
down  of  an  existing  bargaining  unit  into 
smaller  subdivisions  thereof.  Considering  the 
employees  affected  have  been  accorded  recog¬ 
nition  for  collective  bargaining  in  the  bargain¬ 
ing  unit  as  now  constituted  and  the  objections 
advanced  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  bargaining  unit  at  this  time,  the 
Board  is  not  satisfied  that  in  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  new  bargaining  unit  should  be 
established  or  that  the  proposed  bargaining 
unit  is  more  appropriate  for  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  Moreover,  the  Board  is  not  prepared  to 
find  upon  the  information  before  it  that  the 
interests  of  the  employees  in  the  proposed 
bargaining  unit  require  the  establishment  of  a 
sepai  ate  bargaining  unit  and  the  appointment 
ot  separate  bargaining  representatives  in  order 
to  properly  represent  their  interests  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  with  their 
employer. 

The  effect  of  the  present  applications 
would  be  not  only  to  carve  a  new  unit  out 
of  an  existing  established  plant  unit  in  each 
case,  but  also  to  segregate  in  a  separate 
unit  from  other  plant  maintenance  em¬ 
ployees  who  work  together  under  the  chief 
maintenance  mechanic  or  superintendent, 
a  smaller  group  comprising  only  those 
classifications  of  maintenance  employees 
who  spend  the  majority  of  their  time  on 
electrical  maintenance  work. 

LIpon  the  basis  of  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Board,  which  has  been 
outlined  above,  the  Board  is  not  satisfied 
that  the  unit  applied  for  in  each  case 
constitutes  a  craft  unit  within  the  meaning 
of  Section  8  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  nor  that 
the  grounds  advanced  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  and  separate  unit  comprising  a 
limited  group  of  maintenance  employees 
warrant  the  Board  in  finding  the  unit  to  be 
appropriate  as  a  separate  bargaining  unit. 

The  Board  has  accordingly  rejected  the 
applications. 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  in  considerin' 
any  application  for  certification  to  determin‘ 
tfie  appropriate  bargaming  unit.  The  Boari 
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(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 
~  ,  For  the  Board. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  March  11,  1959 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  February,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  conciliation  officer's  to  deal  with 
the  following  disputes: 

1.  Hill  the  Mover  (Canada)  Limited,  Chil¬ 
liwack,  B.C.,  and  Local  31,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America 
(Conciliation  Officer:  G.  H.  Purvis). 

2.  Shipping  Federation  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Local  506,  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union 
(Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

3.  Westmount  Moving  and  Warehousing 
Limited,  Montreal,  and  Local  106,  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf¬ 
feurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America  (Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Duquette). 

4.  Burrard  Inlet  Tunnel  and  Bridge 
Company,  North  Vancouver,  and  Building 
Service  Employees  International  Union, 
Local  244  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie) . 

5.  Nordair  Limited,  Roberval,  Que.,  and 
The  Syndicate  of  Employees  of  Nordair 
(Conciliation  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

Settlements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining  Lim¬ 
ited,  Eldorado,  Sask.,  and  Local  913, 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  (Conciliation  Officer: 
J.  S.  Gunn)  (L.G.,  March,  p.  272). 

2.  Quebec  Television  (Canada)  Limited 
and  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians  (Conciliation 
Officer:  R.  Duquette)  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  54). 

3.  Radio-Nord  Inc.,  Quebec,  and  National 
Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and 
Technicians  (Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Du¬ 
quette)  (L.G.,  Ian.,  p.  53). 

4.  Pacific  Tanker  Company  Limited, 
Vancouver,  and  National  Association  of 
Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  and 


Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild,  Inc. 
(Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie)  (L.G., 
May  1958,  p.  494). 

Conciliation  Boards  Fully  Constituted 

1.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  established  in  January  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  between  Canadian  Pacific 
Air  Lines,  Limited  and  Canadian  Air  Line 
Flight  Attendants’  Association  (L.G.,  March, 
p.  273)  was  fully  constituted  in  February 
with  the  appointment  of  W.  E.  Philpott, 
Vancouver,  as  Chairman.  Mr.  Philpott 
was  appointed  on  the  joint  recommendation 
of  the  other  two  members,  T.  E.  H.  Ellis 
and  Alex  B.  MacDonald,  both  of  Van¬ 
couver,  who  were  previously  appointed  on 
the  nomination  of  the  company  and  union 
respectively. 

2.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  established  in  January  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  between  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  (Eastern,  Prairie  and 
Pacific  Regions),  including  Quebec  Central 
Railway  and  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway, 
and  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen  (L.G.,  March,  p.  273)  was 
fully  constituted  in  February  with  the 
appointment  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Andre 
Montpetit,  Montreal,  as  Chairman.  Mr. 
Justice  Montpetit  was  appointed  in  the 
absence  of  a  joint  recommendation  from 
the  other  two  members,  Ira  J.  McNaughtan, 
Vancouver,  and  Marc  Lapointe,  Montreal, 
who  were  previously  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  company  and  union 
respectively. 

Board  Report  Received  of  Settlement  Reached 

Hill  the  Mover  (Canada)  Limited,  Ottawa 
and  Toronto  Terminals,  and  Local  419, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America  (L.G.,  March,  p.  273).  The  text 
of  the  report  is  reproduced  below. 


Ontario  Compensation  Cases 

Compensation  cases  involving  workers  in 
classes  coming  under  the  Industrial  Acci¬ 
dent  Prevention  Associations  of  Ontario 
totalled  24,501  in  1958,  compared  with 
27,048  in  1957. 


U.K.  Unemployment 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  Britain 
dropped  by  58,000  between  mid-February 
and  mid-March  to  an  estimated  550,000, 
reducing  the  unemployment  rate  from  2.8 
per  cent  to  2.5  per  cent. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Hill  the  Mover  (Canada)  Limited,  Ottawa  and  Toronto  Terminals 
and 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 


The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  appointed  by  you  has  investigated  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  above 
parties. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  was  arranged  for 
Tuesday,  Jan.  27,  1959  but  owing  to  the 
sudden  serious  illness  of  G.  T.  Dodd, 
General  Manager  of  the  company,  it  was 
agreed  by  both  parties  that  the  meeting 
should  be  postponed  until  Tuesday,  Feb.  17, 
1959.  The  Chairman  was  advised  by 
Bernard  Wilson,  under  date  of  Feb.  5, 
1959  that,  in  view  of  their  postponement, 


During  February,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  established 
to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  Ware¬ 
housemen  and  Miscellaneous  Drivers  Union, 
Local  419,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America  and  Hill  the  Mover 
(Canada)  Limited,  Ottawa  and  Toronto 
terminals. 

The  Board  was  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Leo  McLaughlin,  Toronto,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Minister  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  other  two  members 
Gerard  Kelly  and  Mel  Kerr,  both  of 
Toronto,  nominees  of  the  company  and 
union  respectively. 

The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced 
here. 


you  had  granted  an  extension  of  the  time 
limit  for  the  submission  of  the  Board  report 
to  March  5,  1959. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at 
the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont.,  on 
Feb.  17,  1959.  Representatives  of  both 
the  company  and  the  union  at  this  meeting 
advised  the  Board  that  a  basis  of  settlement 
had  been  reached  on  many  of  the  clauses 
of  a  proposed  collective  agreement,  but  that 
there  were  a  number  of  clauses  in  which  a 
basis  of  settlement  had  not  been  reached. 

All  of  these  matters  in  which  settlement 
had  not  been  reached  were  discussed 
thoroughly  by  all  present  and  the  Board 
is  pleased  to  report  that  a  basis  of  settle¬ 
ment  was  reached  on  all  matters. 

The  Board  wishes  to  thank  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  both  parties  for  their  co-operation 
and  to  congratulate  them  on  the  excellence 
of  their  presentations. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

( Sgd .)  Leo  McLaughlin, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  Gerard  Kelly, 

Member. 

(Sgd.)  Melrose  S.  Kerr, 
Member. 

February  19,  1959. 


A  refusal  by  the  Plumbers  Union  to 
refer  men  to  a  construction  job  because 
prefabricated  pipe  used  in  the  work  came 
from  a  plant  that  did  not  employ  Plumbers 
violates  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  U.S. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  ruled. 

The  Board  held  that  the  union’s  refusal 
to  refer  men  at  the  request  of  the  contractor 
constituted  a  “strike”  that  was  illegal  under 
the  Act.  The  pipefitters  who  were  not 
referred  were  held  to  be  “employees”  of 
the  contractor,  even  though  they  did  not 
present  themselves  for  work,  and  the  union’s 
refusal  to  refer  them  was  held  to  be  the 
same  as  if  it  had  called  them  off  the  job 
when  they  were  at  work. 

The  Board’s  reasoning  was  based  on  its 
finding  that  the  contractor  and  the  union 
had  an  exclusive  hiring  hall  arrangement, 
which  made  journeymen  dependent  on  the 
union  for  jobs. 


A  comparatively  rare  kind  of  agreement 
which  allows  for  pension  payments  to  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living  was  recently  reached  by  the 
trustees  of  a  pension  fund  for  members 
of  the  Chicago  Truck  Drivers  Union,  em¬ 
ployees  of  three  trucking  firms.  The  pension 
plan  is  financed  by  contributions  from  em¬ 
ployers  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  employee  per 
week. 

Pensions  are  now  set  at  $75  a  month, 
excluding  social  security  payments,  for 
employees  who  retire  at  the  age  of  65 
years  after  20  or  more  years  service. 
Beginning  July  1,  if  the  consumer  price 
index  for  May  is  124.0  or  more,  pensions 
will  be  adjusted  by  $5  a  month  for  each 
change  of  three  points  in  the  index.  The 
trustees,  however,  have  the  right  to  amend 
oi  abolish  the  cost-of-living  allowance  at 
any  time. 
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LABOUR  LAW 


Ont.  Labour  Federation  Studies  Provinces 

Industrial  Health  and  Safety  Legislation 

Special  committee  finds  legislation  vague  in  application,  inadequately  enforced,  and 
in  part  outdated;  makes  recommendations  for  government  and  labour  movement 


Industrial  safety  and  health  legislation  in 
Ontario  is  vague  in  application,  in  part 
outdated,  and  inadequetely  enforced,  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  contends  in 
an  Accident  Prevention  Report  based  on 
a  study  of  legislation  in  the  field  by  its 
Special  Committee  on  Accident  Prevention 
and  Industrial  Hygiene.  The  legislation 
is  administered  by  several  government  de¬ 
partments. 

The  Committee  made  ten  recommenda¬ 
tions  under  three  headings:  new  legislation, 
amendments  to  existing  legislation,  and 
further  study  of  safety  legislation  and  un¬ 
safe  practices  and  conditions  by  the  labour 
movement  itself. 

During  its  inquiry,  the  Committee,  which 
was  headed  by  Murray  Cotterill  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  held  open 
sessions  at  Toronto  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
at  which  briefs  and  direct  submissions 
were  heard,  and  distributed  questionnaires 
to  locals  affiliated  to  the  Federation. 

The  main  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
accident  and  health  machinery,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  are  its  com¬ 
plexity,  lack  of  simple  procedures,  the  fact 
that  its  enforcement  is  dependent  upon 
decisions  of  officials  reluctant  to  make  them, 
and  ineffective  employee  participation  on 
plant  safety  committees  because  manage¬ 
ment  seldom  permits  the  union  to  choose  its 
representatives  for  such  committees. 

The  Report  points  out  that  the  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act,  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labour,  is  the  basic 
piece  of  industrial  safety  and  health  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  province,  but  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  present  staff  of  the  Factory 
Inspection  Branch  to  carry  out  thorough 
and  regular  inspections. 

A  second  major  Act  dealing  with  safety 
is  the  Mines  Act.  Enforcement  of  safety 
precautions  in  mining  is  the  responsibility 
of  one  inspector  out  of  a  total  of  18.  This 
inspector  supervises  eight  Mine  Safety  Sta¬ 
tions  at  which  superintendents  train  volun¬ 
teers  in  mine  safety.  This  work  is  financed 
by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board. 


Reviewing  other  safety  and  health 
legislation,  the  Report  notes  that  the  High¬ 
way  Traffic  Act  gives  limited  protection  to 
highway  transportation  employees.  The 
Department  of  Health  is  responsible  for  in¬ 
dustrial  hygiene.  Municipal  governments 
are  responsible  for  safety  in  areas  of  con¬ 
struction.  Various  other  pieces  of  legisla¬ 
tion  cover  trade  practices.  The  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board,  too,  has  power, 
indirectly,  to  insist  on  safety  practices  be¬ 
cause  it  sets  the  premiums  paid  by  em¬ 
ployers  and  can  withdraw  the  protection 
of  group  coverage. 

In  addition,  accident  prevention  and 
safety  associations,  financed  by  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board,  have  been  set 
up  by  employer  groups.  Some  of  these 
associations  have  inspectors  but,  because  of 
lack  of  enforcement  powers,  the  effect  of 
their  safety  recommendations  is  largely  that 
of  moral  persuasion.  They  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  more  than  educational  asso¬ 
ciations.  Although  as  a  result  of  their 
educational  programs,  many  foremen  and 
executives  have  been  well  trained  in  safety 
practices,  the  programs  have  not  been 
effective  at  the  employee  level  where  the 
danger  exists. 

Part  of  the  duties  of  these  associations 
is  to  draw  up  safety  rules  for  the  industry 
within  their  jurisdiction,  but  the  Committee 
was  not  able  to  find  one  local  that  knew 
what  these  rules  were.  There  are  suggested 
safe  practices,  guides  and  safety  cartoons, 
the  Committee  stated,  but  no  clear-cut 
statement  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  safe 
or  unsafe,  or  what  should  be  done  about  it. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  an  employee  can 
insist  upon  immediate  correction  of  unsafe 
practices  and  conditions  by  an  employer. 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legislation 
Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they  are 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  the  provincial 
legislatures,  regulations  under  these  laws, 
and  selected  court  decisions  affecting  labour. 
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The  Report’s  recommendations  were: 

1.  The  Government  should  establish  an 
Ontario  Safety  Authority  which  would: 

(a)  be  composed  of  equal  numbers  of 
employer  and  union  representatives,  to¬ 
gether  with  representatives  of  designated 
provincial  government  bodies  and  other 
provincial  and  municipal  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  safety  and  health; 

(b)  be  empowered,  following  public 
hearings,  to  establish  rules  governing  safe 
practices  in  industry.  Copies  of  these  rules 
should  be  made  available  to  employees  and 
the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  employers; 

(c)  receive  copies  of  all  regular  reports 
of  provincial  and  municipal  safety  inspec¬ 
tors  and  accidexrt  reports  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board; 

(d)  be  empowered  to  order  the  im¬ 
mediate  discontinuance  of  any  unsafe  or 
unhygienic  practice  or  condition,  and  to 
assess  daily  penalties  for  failure  to  observe 
such  an  order; 

(e)  be  empowered  to  co-ordinate  public 
educational  activities  in  the  field  of  indus¬ 
trial  safety  and  hygiene. 

2.  The  Labour  Relations  Act  should  be 
amended  to  require  that,  in  all  collective 
agreements  covering  15  or  more  employees, 
provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a  job  or  plant  accident  prevention  com¬ 
mittee,  with  union-designated  represent¬ 
atives  sharing  equal  representation  with 
management.  These  committees  would  be 
required  to  hold  regular  meetings,  maintain 
records,  provide  facilities  for  complaints 
and  recommendations,  and  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  inspections  and  investigations. 

3.  Acts  or  regulations  which  prevent  the 
union  from  receiving  copies  of  reports  or 
recommendations  of  provincial  or  municipal 
safety  inspectors  should  be  amended. 

4.  When  a  union  makes  a  complaint 
regarding  unsafe  practices  or  conditions  to 
a  government  agency,  the  inspector  assigned 
to  investigate  the  complaint  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  contact  the  union  as  well  as  the 
employer. 

5.  The  Department  of  Health  should 
conduct  studies  of  air  pollution,  use  of 
polluted  water  in  industry,  the  transmission 


of  disease  in  hospitals  and  among  groups 
working  in  close  quarters,  and  the  effects 
of  radiation. 

6.  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  funds 
should  not  be  used  to  finance  employers’ 
safety  associations. 

7.  The  Mines  Act  should  be  amended  to 
provide  standards  of  moisture  control,  heat, 
cold  and  sanitary  provisions  similar  to 
those  contained  in  the  Factory,  Shop  and 
Office  Building  Act  so  that  plants  such  as 
steel  mills  coming  partly  under  the  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act  and  partly 
under  the  Mines  Act  would  be  subject  to 
one  standard. 

8.  The  Federation  (of  Labour)  should 
conduct  a  detailed  study  of  deficiencies 
and  out-of-date  practices  or  conditions  per¬ 
mitted  under  provincial  safety  legislation, 
with  a  view  to  recommending  amendments. 

9.  Local  unions  affiliated  with  the  Fed¬ 
eration  should  set  up  safety,  health, 
compensation  and  welfare  committees  to 
study  and  report  on  unsafe  practices  and 
conditions  in  their  place  of  employment. 
The  union  would  insist  upon  the  acceptance 
of  these  committees  as  a  part  of  any 
accident  prevention  organization  set  up  by 
management. 

10.  National  and  international  unions 
with  locals  affiliated  with  the  Federation 
should  designate  full-time  departments  to 
assist  locals  in  the  establishment  of  plant 
safety  committees  and  to  keep  them  in¬ 
formed  of  new  legislation  and  developments 
in  industrial  safety  and  health.  The  Federa¬ 
tion’s  Welfare  Department  should  assist 
those  locals  whose  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  unions  could  not  undertake  this 
work. 

The  Report  points  out  that  since  the  1950 
Report  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice 
W.  D.  Roach  on  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  the  Government  has  had  before 
it  specific  proposals  for  union  co-operation 
in  a  safety  and  health  program,  but  that 
these  have  been  resisted  by  employer 
groups.  Consequently,  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  in  this  field  is  considered  to  be  as 
essential  as  representations  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  new  or  amended  legislation. 


The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights  added  a  provision  to  the  draft 
declaration  on  the  rights  of  the  child  that  would  give  social  protection  to  children  born 
out  of  wedlock. 

The  declaration  would  now  provide  that  children,  “whether  born  in  or  out  of 
wedlock,”  shall  receive  all  the  rights  set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  regai dless  of  lace,  colour,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinions, 
national  or  social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other  status— whether  of  himself  or  of 
either  of  his  parents.” 

The  draft  has  been  before  the  U.N.  since  1950,  and  21  countries  have  commented 
on  it. 
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Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada  dismisses  claim  for  damages  against  railway  company 
for  losses  incurred  when  train  crew  refused  to  cross  picket  line.  B.C.  Court 
of  Appeai  holds  union  liable  for  damages  for  breach  of  Labour  Relations  Act 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  rejected 
the  appeal  of  a  planing  company  which 
claimed  damages  from  a  provincial  railway 
for  losses  incurred  when  a  train  crew 
refused  to  cross  a  picket  line. 

In  British  Columbia  the  Court  of  Appeal 
found  a  trade  union  a  legal  entity  and 
liable  for  damages  resulting  from  a  breach 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada. . . 

...holds  railway  not  liable  for  damages  caused 
by  a  train  crew’s  refusal  to  cross  a  picket  line 

On  January  27,  1959,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada,  confirming  the  ruling  of  the 
British  Columbia  Court  of  Appeal,  by  a 
majority  decision  (3-2)  held  that  a  railway 
was  not  liable  for  damages  suffered  by  a 
planing  mill  as  a  result  of  a  train  crew's 
refusal  to  cross  a  picket  line. 

The  Court  ruled  that  to  the  duty  of 
the  railway  to  furnish  services  there  is  a 
correlative  obligation  on  the  customer  to 
furnish  reasonable  means  of  access  to  his 
premises.  If  the  access  to  the  customer’s 
premises  was  obstructed,  the  primary 
responsibility  lay  with  the  customer  to  free 
its  premises  of  trespassers.  The  railway 
was  entitled,  as  a  condition  of  furnishing 
its  services,  to  a  reasonable  access  to  the 
customer's  premises.  The  railway  was  under 
no  obligation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
picketing  against  a  particular  firm  was  or 
was  not  legal;  it  was  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  customer  to  take  such  legal 
action  as  might  be  necessary  to  have  the 
pickets  removed.  When  the  customer  failed 
in  this  responsibility,  the  railway  was  not 
liable  for  the  damages  suffered  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  a  result  of  a  train  crew’s  refusal 
to  cross  a  picket  line. 

Briefly,  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute 
were  as  follows. 

A  planing  mill  of  A.  L.  Patchett  and 
Sons  Limited  at  Quesnel,  B.C.,  was  picketed 
by  the  International  Woodworkers  of 
America.  The  switching  crews  of  the 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company, 
alleging  a  fear  of  violence  by  the  IWA, 
refused  to  cross  the  picket  line  to  serve 
the  planing  mill.  As  a  result,  the  service 
facilities,  which  it  was  the  railway’s  statu¬ 
tory  duty  to  supply  to  the  company,  were 
interrupted  for  a  few  days.  These  facilities 
were  resumed  and  picketing  stopped  when 
Mr.  Justice  Clyne  issued  an  interim  man¬ 


datory  order  directing  the  railway  to 
perform  its  statutory  duty. 

The  company  brought  an  action  for 
damages  against  the  railway.  On  February 
22,  1956,  the  Supreme  Court  of  British 
Columbia  found  the  railway  liable  for 
losses  suffered  by  the  company  as  a  result 
of  the  railway’s  failure  to  discharge  its 
statutory  duty  (L.G.,  June  1956,  p.  726). 

The  railway  appealed  the  decision.  On 
September  10,  1957,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
by  a  majority  decision  reversed  the  lower 
court  judgment.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
ruled  that  the  railway  was  not  liable  for 
the  losses  incurred  by  the  company,  hold¬ 
ing  that  labour  conditions  such  as  a 
strike  or  picketing  were  an  element  to  be 
considered  in  determining  what  was  a 
reasonable  time  for  a  common  carrier  to 
comply  with  a  shipper’s  request  for  service 
(L.G.,  Feb.  1958,  p.  179). 

The  judgment  was  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  The  majority 
decision  of  that  Court,  rejecting  the  com¬ 
pany’s  appeal,  was  rendered  by  Rand, 
Abbott  and  Judson,  JJ. 

Mr.  Justice  Rand  in  his  reasons  for 
judgment  noted  that  the  case  against  the 
railway  was  based  on  the  sections  of  the 
provincial  Railway  Act  dealing  with  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  acceptance,  carriage  and 
delivery  of  goods.  The  precise  duty  of  the 
railway  is  declared  in  Section  203  (1)  (c), 
which  reads: 

(c)  without  delay,  and  with  due  care  and 
diligence,  receive,  carry,  and  deliver  all 
such  traffic. 

The  company  argued  that  the  duty  of 
the  railway  to  furnish  facilities,  so  far  as 
conduct  of  employees  may  affect  that  duty, 
is  absolute,  and,  just  as  the  employer  is 
liable  for  the  negligent  act  of  his  employee, 
so  is  he  liable  for  a  deliberate  refusal  to 
work  by  any  of  them. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Rand’s  opinion,  the 
pertinent  question  was  whether  that  abso¬ 
luteness  could  be  attributed  to  the  language 
of  the  statute  and,  if  not,  what,  if  any, 
excuse  was  there  when  the  performance  of 
a  public  carrier  breaks  down  through  ces¬ 
sation  or  refusal  of  work  by  employees 
because  of  a  labour  dispute. 

In  the  case  of  a  lawful  general  strike 
of  a  group  of  essential  employees  of  a 
carrier,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question, 
he  thought,  to  interpret  the  Act  as  creating 
a  liability  for  not  doing  what,  in  the  nature 
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of  the  situation,  a  carrier  was,  for  the  time 
being,  unable  to  do. 

He  then  dealt  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  result  would  be  different  if  the 
cessation  of  work  was  illegal  as  in  violation 
of  law  or  in  breach  of  contract. 

Assuming  that  there  was  an  illegal  strike 
of  all  trainmen  in  sympathy  with  that  of 
other  employees,  of  the  same  employer 
or  another,  between  whom  there  was  no 
common  interest  beyond  what  is  viewed 
as  the  general  interest  of  workmen,  no 
civil  remedy  could  effect  directly  a  com¬ 
pulsion  to  work,  and  damages,  if  available, 
would  take  much  time  and  involve  many 
difficulties.  The  illegality  could  be  declared 
and,  in  a  proper  case,  criminal  prosecution 
invoked,  but  that  again  would  take  time, 
and  during  such  time  to  hold  a  railway 
bound  to  an  absolute  obligation  would 
involve  a  regulation  of  public  services  by 
private  agencies  toward  patrons,  this,  in 
Mr.  Justice  Rand’s  opinion,  our  law  does 
not  permit.  He  added  that  “under  the 
present  conceptions  of  social  organization, 
apart  from  criminal  law,  the  settlement  of 
such  a  dispute  must  result  from  the  pressure 
of  the  interests  or  necessities  of  the  strikers 
or  the  employer  or  the  force  of  public 
opinion.” 

Apart  from  statute,  the  undertaking  by  a 
private  agency  of  a  public  carrier  service 
as  an  economic  enterprise  is  done  on  the 
assumption  that,  with  no  fault  on  the 
agency’s  part,  normal  means  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  performance  of  the  agency’s 
duty.  That  duty  is  permeated  by  reason¬ 
ableness  in  all  respects  and  that  duty 
furnishes  the  background  for  the  general 
language  of  the  statute. 

The  qualification  of  reasonableness  is 
exhibited  in  the  furnishing  of  facilities:  a 
railway,  for  example,  is  not  bound  to  fur¬ 
nish  cars  at  all  times  sufficient  to  meet  all 
demands;  its  financial  necessities  are  of  the 
first  order  of  concern  and  play  an  essential 
part  in  its  operation,  bound  up  as  they 
are  with  its  obligation  to  give  transporta¬ 
tion  for  reasonable  charges.  A  railway  has 
to  give  a  reasonable  service.  Saving  any 
express  or  special  statutory  obligation,  that 
characteristic  of  reasonableness  extends  to 
the  carrier’s  entire  activity,  and  within  such 
scope  of  duty  a  carrier  is  subject  to  the 
Railway  Act.  The  duty  of  a  carrier  being 
one  of  reasonableness,  the  solution  of  each 
situation  must  depend  upon  its  total  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  carrier  must  take  reasonable  steps 
to  maintain  its  public  functions,  and  its 
liability  to  a  person  damaged  by  a  cessation 
or  refusal  of  service  must  be  determined 
by  what  the  railway,  in  the  light  of  its 


knowledge  of  the  facts,  has  effectively  done 
or  can  effectively  do  to  resolve  the  situation. 

The  failure  of  the  railway  to  perform 
services  lasted  eight  days.  The  railway  did 
not  take  any  measures  against  the  em¬ 
ployees  refusing  to  work.  Its  directing 
officers,  acting  under  a  vague  notion  that 
there  was  a  “strike,”  acquiesced  in  the 
refusal  of  service  even  though  the  superin¬ 
tendent  paid  lip  service  to  the  company’s 
demands  by  repeated  orders  to  the  train 
crew  to  “switch  the  siding,”  which  they 
ignored. 

It  was  submitted  that  the  railway  should 
have  applied  for  an  injunction  against  its 
own  employees.  To  compel  an  employee 
to  carry  out  orders  on  penalty  of  dismissal 
or  suspension  for  refusal  might  have 
aroused  the  railway  brotherhood,  and,  in 
the  circumstances,  it  would  be  asking  the 
railway  to  face  a  further  real  danger  of 
disrupting  its  services  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

There  was  also  the  question  of  time. 
Whatever  legal  action  might  have  been 
taken  by  the  railway  to  force  its  employees 
to  work,  the  ordinary  course  of  the  mill 
work,  including  the  siding  services,  would 
have  been  interrupted. 

Also  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  railway 
was  able  to  take  steps  against  the  pickets. 
They  were  not  on  railway  property  and 
there  was  no  interference  with  the  operation 
of  the  main  line.  If  there  was  a  picket  line, 
it  was  across  the  private  siding,  which 
was  the  company’s  property. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  dispute  between 
the  IWA  and  the  company  and  the  picket¬ 
ing  was  illegal.  The  company  thus  tolerated 
on  or  about  its  property  a  disruptive 
presence  of  pickets  which  it  was  known 
was  exerting  an  obstructive  effect  on  the 
employees  of  the  railway  and  the  siding 
operation.  In  these  circumstances,  the  first 
and  obvious  step  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
intruders;  but  the  company,  rather  than 
involve  itself  with  the  IWA  in  litigation, 
in  effect  called  upon  the  railway  to  take 
steps  against  its  own  employees  or  the 
trespassers,  or  both.  However,  Mr.  Justice 
Rand  stated,  it  is  not  the  function  of  a 
railway  to  clear  away  obstructions  to  opera¬ 
tions  on  private  premises  when  the  owner 
acquiesces  in  them. 

The  primary  responsibility,  Mr.  Justice 
Rand  added,  lay  with  the  company  to 
free  its  premises  of  trespassers  who  pre¬ 
vented,  in  fact,  reasonable  access  to  the 
company’s  premises.  Rather  than  take  that 
course  the  company  sought  to  place  on  the 
railway  the  entire  burden  of  breaking  up 
the  impasse.  No  damage  suffered  by  the 
company  could  be  attributed  to  a  breach 
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of  duty  towards  it  by  the  railway.  Had 
the  picketing  been  legal,  a  different  situa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  presented;  but  with 
that  the  Court  was  not  concerned.  He 
therefore  would  dismiss  the  company’s 
appeal  with  costs. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott  concurred  with  the 
views  expressed  by  Coady  and  Sheppard, 
J.J.,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  by  Mr. 
Justice  Rand  that  the  statutory  duty  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  railway  is  not  an  absolute 
duty  but  is  only  a  relative  one  to  provide 
service  so  far  as  it  is  reasonably  possible 
to  do  so. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Abbott’s  opinion,  the 
railway  was  under  no  obligation  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  or  not  picketing  against  a 
particular  firm  was  or  was  not  illegal.  When 
an  industrial  plant  is  picketed  in  an  illegal 
manner,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
taking  such  legal  action  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  pickets  removed  rests 
upon  the  owners  of  the  plant  whose  opera¬ 
tions  are  those  primarily  affected. 

Mr.  Justice  Judson  agreed  with  Rand 
and  Abbott,  J.J.,  that  the  company’s 
appeal  should  be  dismissed.  It  was  obvious, 
in  his  opinion,  that  there  was  interference 
with  the  switching  operations  into  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  by  the  mere  presence  of  the 
pickets  at  or  around  the  switch,  coupled 
with  union  instructions  to  the  railway  em¬ 
ployees  not  to  pass  them.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  the  appellant  company’s  plant  that 
was  the  primary  object  of  the  attention  of 
the  pickets  and,  in  the  circumstances,  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  removal  of 
the  obstruction  must  rest  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  Also  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  railway’s  statutory  obligation  under 
the  Railway  Act  was  not  an  absolute  but 
a  relative  one,  as  defined  in  Mr.  Justice 
Rand’s  reasons  for  judgment. 

Mr.  Justice  Locke,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion,  disagreed  with  the  majority  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  both  as  to 
the  facts  which  were  disclosed  by  the 
evidence  and  as  to  the  law  applicable  to 
the  obligation  of  the  railway  under  the 
statute.  In  his  view,  the  railway  refused 
to  accept  merchandise  for  transport  or 
to  furnish  the  facilities  by  which  the 
material  could  be  moved.  The  facilities 
were  such  as  the  appellant  company  was 
entitled  to  be  afforded  under  ss.  203  and 
222  of  the  Railway  Act.  The  liability  of 
the  railway  did  not  result  from  the  con¬ 
tract  of  carriage  but  from  the  breach  of 
a  statutory  duty. 

Both  ss.  203  and  222  of  the  Act  declared 
that  the  company  shall,  “according  to  its 
powers,”  furnish  reasonable  and  proper 
facilities. 


It  is  to  misconceive  the  nature  of  the  statu¬ 
tory  duty  to  say  that  a  company  is  required 
merely  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  furnish 
the  required  facilities.  That  is  not  the  language 
of  either  of  the  sections.  The  obligation  to 
provide  adequate  and  suitable  accommodation 
is  not  qualified.  In  subsection  (2)  of  that 
section  and  in  subsection  (1)  of  section  222 
the  word  “reasonable”  precedes  and  qualifies 
the  word  “facilities”.  It  is  the  facilities  that 
are  to  be  afforded  that  must  be  reasonable 
facilities. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Locke’s  opinion,  the  dis¬ 
obedience  or  negligence  of  employees  has 
never  afforded  an  employer  an  answer  to 
a  claim  for  the  breach  of  a  statutory 
duty. 

Section  295  of  the  Railway  Act  declares 
that  any  person  acting  for  on  employed 
by  a  railway  company  who  does,  causes  or 
permits  to  be  done  anything  contrary  to 
the  Act  or  omits  to  do  anything  required 
to  be  done  by  the  Act  on  the  part  of  the 
company  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  the  Act.  Section  296  declares  that 
any  refusal  or  failure  shall  be  held  to  be  an 
offence  committed  by  the  company.  Penal¬ 
ties  may  be  imposed  for  such  breaches  of 
the  statute. 

The  messages  sent  by  the  union  officers 
not  to  cross  picket  lines  established  by  the 
IWA  were  actually  instructing  the  union 
members  to  commit  acts  which  were  in 
breach  of  the  provisions  of  section  295  of 
the  Railway  Act. 

Mr.  Justice  Locke  stated  that  in  the 
United  States  the  Labour  Management 
Relations  Act  recognizes  the  right  of  an 
employee  to  refuse  to  cross  a  picket  line 
legally  established  against  an  employer 
other  than  his  own,  where  his  contract  of 
employment  so  provides.  However,  that  is 
not  the  law  of  Canada  in  the  case  of 
employees  of  railways  employed  in  the 
operation  of  trains.  There  is  no  evidence, 

Mr.  Justice  Locke  added,  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreements  between  the  railway  and 
these  unions  which  were  in  effect  at  the 
time  but,  as  any  agreement  by  the  railway 
company  which  would  purport  to  limit  in 
any  way  its  statutory  obligations  under 
sections  203  and  222  of  the  Railway  Act 
would  be  invalid,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  there  was  none. 

The  obligations  imposed  upon  railways 
in  British  Columbia  by  sections  203  and  * 
222  of  the  Railway  Act  and  upon  the 
transcontinental  railways  by  section  312  of 
the  Railway  Act  of  Canada  were  enacted 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
general  public  who  require  the  services  of 
these  carriers.  They  were  not  enacted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  railway  companies  or 
their  employees.  This  fact,  in  Mr.  Justice 
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Locke’s  opinion,  seemed  to  have  been 
ignored  by  the  railway  as  well  as  by  the 
officers  of  the  unions  concerned. 

The  evidence  presented  demonstrated 
that  the  senior  officer  of  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  misconceived  the  nature  of  its  statu¬ 
tory  obligations.  He  appeared  to  have 
thought  that  the  railway  was  helpless  when 
the  union  officers  ordered  the  railway 
employees  to  disobey  the  lawful  orders  of 
the  railway  company  and  to  commit 
breaches  of  their  duties  under  section  295 
of  the  Railway  Act. 

The  argument  was  presented  before  the 
Court  that  it  was  for  the  appellant  com¬ 
pany  to  take  steps  to  enjoin  the  inter¬ 
ference  with  its  operation.  However,  in 
Mr.  Justice  Locke’s  opinion,  the  statutory 
obligation  lay  on  the  railway,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  evidence  presented,  it  was  upon 
the  railway  property  that  the  so-called 
pickets  trespassed  and  impeded  or  pre¬ 
vented  the  operation  of  the  engine. 

Mr.  Justice  Locke  agreed  with  the  trial 
judge’s  finding  that  it  was  not  fear  of 
violence  that  induced  the  railway  crew  to 
disobey  their  orders,  but  that  the  railway 
men  wanted  to  give  support  to  another 
nationally  recognized  union. 

Mr.  Justice  Locke  added  that  it  is  not 
the  law  of  British  Columbia,  and  it  never 
has  been,  that  the  employees  of  railway 
companies  may  decide  for  themselves 
whether  and  under  what  circumstances  they 
will  discharge  their  obligations  under  sec¬ 
tion  295  of  the  Railway  Act,  and  under 
their  contract  of  employment. 

The  statutory  duty  rests  on  the  railway 
company  to  provide  reasonable  facilities 
and  on  the  employees  to  render  the  services 
necessary  to  comply  with  that  duty. 

,  right  of  the  public  to  insist  upon  such 
facilities  is  not  to  be  limited  or  taken  away 
either  by  any  action  of  the  employees  or  by 
the  lack  of  resolution  of  the  officers  directum 
the  railway  companies’  operations.  The  obliga- 
iion  is  imposed  upon  both  by  the  legislature 
ot  the  province  and  it  is  only  that  body  that 
can  change  the  law. 

Mr.  Justice  Locke  would  have  allowed 
the  appeal  with  costs. 

Mr.  Justice  Cartwright,  dissenting,  con¬ 
curred  with  Mr.  Justice  Locke’s  reasons 
and  conclusions.  A.  L.  Patchett  &  Sons 
Ltd.  v.  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
January  27,  1959,  unreported. 

British  Columbia  Court  of  Appeal... 

.  .  .confirms  judgment  awarding  damages  against  a 
union  for  a  breach  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act 

On  September  9,  1958,  the  British  Colum¬ 
bia  Court  of  Appeal  dismissed  an  appeal 
against  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Clyne 


who,  on  November  29,  1957,  awarded 
damages  against  a  union  as  a  legal  entity 
for  breach  of  the  British  Columbia  Labour 
Relations  Act  (L.G.,  May  1958,  p.  507). 
The  Court  of  Appeal  dismissed  the  union’s 
appeal  unanimously. 

Mr.  Justice  Sheppard,  however,  while 
agreeing  with  the  other  judges  that  the 
appeal  should  be  dismissed,  would  have 
varied  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below 
on  two  counts.  First,  he  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  action  as  being  not  against  a 
trade  union  in  its  own  name  but  as  a 
representative  action  in  which  the  defend¬ 
ants  representing  the  union  would  be  the 
union  officials  who  gave  evidence  at  the 
trial.  Secondly,  he  would  have  restricted 
the  union’s  financial  responsibility  for 
damages  to  union  funds. 

Briefly,  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute 
were  as  follows.  The  plaintiff,  Therien,  the 
owner  of  some  trucks,  one  of  which  he 
used  to  drive  himself,  had  a  long-standing 
satisfactory  business  relationship  as  an 
independent  contractor  with  City  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.  Ltd.,  which  hired  his  trucks  and 
drivers.  The  company  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  defendant  union,  Local 
No.  213  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  to  hire  union  labour  only. 

The  union  sought  to  have  Therien  and 
his  employees  join  the  union  and  he,  con¬ 
sidering  himself  as  an  employer  to  be 
prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  Labour 
Relations  Act,  refused,  although  he  agreed 
to  his  drivers’  joining  the  union.  The  union 
then  threatened  to  put  his  truck  off  the  job 
and  to  picket  the  company’s  premises  unless 
the  plaintiff  joined  the  union.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  threats,  the  company 
reluctantly  severed  its  business  connection 
with  Therien. 

Therien  sued  Local  213  in  its  own  name 
as  a  legal  entity,  claiming  damages.  The 
Supreme  Court  awarded  $2,500  "damages 
against  the  union  for  unlawful  interference 
with  his  occupation  and  the  conduct  of 
his  business  and  issued  an  injunction 
restraining  it  from  further  interfering  with 
the  plaintiff’s  business.  The  union  appealed 
the  decision. 

Chief  Justice  DesBrisay  in  his  reasons 
for  judgment  noted  that  the  union  sub¬ 
mitted  in  justification  of  its  interference  in 
Therien’s  affairs  that  any  action  it  took  was 
in  furtherance  of  its  own  interests  and  those 
of  its  members,  and  in  order  to  enforce  the 
observance  by  the  company  of  the  terms 
of  the  collective  agreement.  Further  the 
union  submitted  that  no  illegal  means  were 
used,  and  no  actionable  wrong  was  done 
to  Therien  in  asserting  the  union’s  con¬ 
tractual  rights. 
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The  trial  judge  found  that  the  means 
adopted  by  the  union  to  accomplish  its 
ends  were  illegal.  Specifically,  there  was  a 
breach  of  section  6  of  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  which  prohibited  the  union  from 
using  coercion  or  intimidation  of  any  kind 
to  induce  Therien  to  join  the  union,  and 
a  breach  of  section  4,  which  prohibited 
Therien  as  an  employer  from  joining  the 
union.  With  the  findings  of  the  trial  judge 
the  Chief  Justice  concurred. 

The  further  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  threats  made  to  the  company  were 
lawful  or  unlawful.  In  the  Chief  Justice’s 
opinion,  the  union  threat  to  picket,  if 
carried  out,  would  have  resulted  in  (a)  a 
breach  of  the  grievance  procedure  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  collective  agreement  (section 
22  of  the  Act);  (b)  a  breach  of  section  21 
of  the  Act  (terms  of  collective  agreement 
to  be  carried  out);  (c)  a  contravention  of 
the  intent  of  section  22;  and  (d)  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  work  by  the  union’s  members,  pro¬ 
hibited  by  section  46  (2)  during  the  term 
of  the  collective  agreement.  The  threats 
were  therefore  unlawful. 

Even  if  the  union’s  motive  was  lawful, 
it  was  not  entitled  to  interfere  with  Therien’s 
business  and  means  of  gaining  a  living  by 
employing  illegal  means  or  seeking  to 
induce  an  illegal  act  on  the  part  of  Therien 
(i.e.,  by  coercing  him  to  join  a  union). 

The  union  accordingly  could  not  justify 
its  actions  and  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
Court  should  be  sustained,  unless  the 
defence  that  the  union  was  not  a  legal 
entity  and  could  not  be  sued  in  its  own 
name  would  succeed. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  legal 
status  of  trade  unions,  the  Chief  Justice 
noted  that  the  law  on  this  subject  in 
Canada  must  be  taken  to  be  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Rand  in  Tunney  v.  Orchard 
(1957)  S.C.R.  436  at  441,  where  he  said: 

In  the  absence  of  incorporation  or  other 
form  of  legal  recognition  of  a  group  of  per¬ 
sons  as  having  legal  capacity  in  varying  degrees 
to  act  as  a  separate  entity  and  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  or  other  name  to  acquire  rights,  incur 
liabilities,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  the  group  is 
classified  as  a  voluntary  association. 

In  the  Chief  Justice’s  opinion,  the  British 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeal  had  in  two  cases 
decided  that  such  recognition  had  been 
given  by  the  B.C.  Legislature  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,  1947,  and  by  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  which  replaced  it  in  1954. 

In  Re  Patterson  and  Nanaimo  Dry  Clean¬ 
ing  and  Laundry  Workers  Union,  Local  No. 
1  (1947)  2  WWR  510,  it  was  held  that  an 
unincorporated  trade  union,  which  in  that 
case  had  been  appointed  a  bargaining  agent 
under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbi¬ 
tration  Act,  was  a  legal  entity. 


In  Vancouver  Machinery  Depot  Ltd.  v. 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (1948)  2 
WWR  325,  Mr.  Justice  Smith  (with  whom 
the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  O’Halloran 
concurred),  held  that,  even  if  a  union  had 
not  been  actually  appointed  a  bargaining 
agent  under  the  Act,  the  mere  fact  that 
it  could  be  so  appointed  was  sufficient  to 
create  it  a  suable  entity. 

After  referring  to  these  two  cases,  the 
Chief  Justice  held  that,  in  the  case  at  bar, 
the  union  was  a  suable  entity  because  the 
action  was  founded  on  a  breach  and 
threatened  breaches  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  and  the  appellant  union  was  a  trade 
union  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  British  Columbia  to  be  a  legal  entity 
separate  and  apart  from  its  members. 

Further  the  Chief  Justice  held  that  the 
Tunney  v.  Orchard  case,  claimed  by  the 
union  to  be  conclusive  of  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  trade  union  is  or  is 
not  a  suable  entity,  could  not  be  applied 
to  the  case  at  bar.  The  Tunney  case,  in 
his  opinion,  was  decided  on  the  assumption 
that  there  had  not  been  in  Manitoba  any 
statutory  or  other  form  of  legal  recognition 
of  a  trade  union  as  having  legal  capacity  to 
act  as  a  separate  entity,  and  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  Act  recognized  trade 
unions  as  legal  entities  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  raised  in  the  courts  at  any  time. 

Chief  Justice  DesBrisay  would  therefore 
dismiss  the  union’s  appeal. 

Mr.  Justice  Davey  in  his  reasons  for 
judgment  noted  that  the  trial  judge  held 
that  the  threat  to  picket  the  company’s 
jobs  was  a  threat  to  do  an  act  which  was 
illegal  in  three  respects.  It  was  a  threat 
made  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Therien 
to  join  the  union  which  he  was  prohibited 
from  doing  by  section  4  ( 1 ) ;  such  a  threat 
constituted  coercion  or  intimidation  that 
could  have  the  effect  of  compelling  a  per¬ 
son  to  join  a  union,  which  is  prohibited  by 
section  6;  finally,  the  actions  of  the  union 
constituted  activity  that  limited  production 
or  services,  contrary  to  section  5  (2),  or 
was  intended  to  do  so. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Davey’s  view,  the  stand 
taken  by  the  trial  judge  as  to  the  contra¬ 
vention  by  the  union  of  section  4  ( 1 ) 

must  fail  because  the  real  purpose  of  the 
union  was  to  force  Therien  to  employ  a 
union  driver  on  the  truck  driven  by  him¬ 
self.  What  the  union  really  wanted  was 
not  Therien  as  a  union  member  but  a 
union  driver  on  that  truck.  1  he  real 
purpose  was  to  enforce  what  the  union 
considered  to  be  the  right  of  its  members 
to  preferential  employment  on  company 
work  under  the  terms  of  the  collective 
agreement. 
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As  to  the  third  ground,  Mr.  Justice 
Davey  was  unable  to  see  how  the  action 
of  the  union  could  in  any  way  “restrict 
or  limit  production  or  services”  contrary 
to  section  5(2),  or  how  it  could  be  intended 
to  do  so.  There  was  no  evidence  that  union 
drivers  were  not  available,  or  that  his 
truck  would  be  forced  out  of  use  if  Therien 
was  not  allowed  to  drive  it.  Under  the 
agreement  Therien  would  be  permitted  to 
drive  the  truck  if  union  drivers  were  not 
available. 


The  second  ground,  that  the  threat  con¬ 
stituted  coercion  or  intimidation,  involved 
section  6  and  its  relation  to  section  8. 

The  sections  read  as  follows: 

6.  No  trade-union,  employers’  organization, 
or  person  shall  use  coercion  or  intimidation  of 
any  kind  that  could  reasonably  have  the  effect 
of  compelling  or  inducing  any  person  to 
become  or  refrain  from  becoming,  or  to  con¬ 
tinue  or  cease  to  be,  a  member  of  a  trade- 
union. 


8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  preclude  the  parties  to  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  from  inserting  in  the  collective  agreement 
a  provision  requiring,  as  a  condition  of  em¬ 
ployment,  membership  in  a  specified  trade- 
union,  or  granting  a  preference  of  employment 
to  members  of  a  specified  trade-union,  or  to 
preclude  the  carrying  out  of  such  provisions. 

Counsel  for  the  union  submitted  that 
coercion  or  “intimidation”  in  section  6 
meant  not  mere  economic  pressure,  but 
conduct,  or  a  threat  of  conduct,  which  was 
wrongful  either  at  common  law  or  under 
some  other  statute,  and  that  section  6  did 
not  prohibit  pressure  which  was  not  other¬ 
wise  wrongful,  merely  because  it  might 
reasonably  have  the  effect  of  compelling 
or  inducing  some  person  to  join  or  refrain 
from  joining  a  union. 


In  Mr.  Justice  Davey’s  opinion,  the 
meaning  of  the  words  “coercion”  and  “in¬ 
timidation”  in  section  6  must  depend  on 
the  context.  He  thought  any  form  of  pres¬ 
sure,  including  economic  and  perhaps  some 
forms  of  social  pressure,  was  included  in 
coeicion  and  intimidation,”  even  though 
the  conduct  was  not  otherwise  wrongful. 
He  said  that  the  difference  between  what 
was  “coercion”  and  “intimidation”  under 
section  6  and  what  was  not  was  that  an 
attempt  to  merely  persuade  by  the  force 
of  rational  argument  was  permitted  under 
section  6,  but  an  attempt  to  compel  by 
any  form  of  pressure,  including  “argumen¬ 
tative  and  rancourous  badgering  or  im¬ 
portunity,”  although  possessing  no  other 
element  of  wrongfulness,  was  forbidden. 
( William  v.  Aristocratic  Restaurants  (1947) 
Ltd.) 


Mr.  Justice  Davey  added: 

It  may  be  thought  that  such  a  wide  cor 
struction  of  coercion”  and  “intimidation”  i 
section  6  might  prevent  the  establishment  c 
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union  or  closed  shops,  since  their  natural  effect 
must  be  to  compel  employees  and  prospective 
employees  to  seek  union  membership  in  order 
to  retain  or  obtain  employment  in  that  shop— 
a  form  of  economic  pressure. 

That  I  think  would  be  the  case  if  it  were 
not  for  sec.  8,  which  gives  validity  to  union 
and  closed-shop  clauses  in  collective  agree¬ 
ments,  even  though  they  might  otherwise  fall 
under  sec.  6;  sec.  8  removes  economic  pressure 
flowing  solely  from  the  enforcement  of  union 
shop  and  closed  shop  clauses  from  the  realm 
of  coercion  or  intimidation  under  sec.  6. 

In  his  opinion,  the  threat  of  the  union  to 
the  company  and  also  to  Therien  to  placard 
the  company’s  jobs  was  illegal  because  it 
was  coercion  of  a  kind  that  could  reason¬ 
ably  have  the  effect  of  compelling  Therien 
to  join  the  union. 

The  fact  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
union’s  threat  was  to  compel  Therien  to 
employ  a  union  driver  on  his  truck  was 
irrelevant.  Under  section  6  the  test  was 
not  whether  the  union  intended  to  compel 
Therien  to  join  the  union  but  whether  the 
coercion  used  could  reasonably  have  that 
effect  in  the  circumstances.  It  was  not  the 
result  but  the  tendency  that  made  coercion 
and  intimidation  unlawful  under  section  6. 

Mr.  Justice  Davey  agreed  with  the  trial 
judge  that  the  union  contravened  section  6 
by  applying  coercion  with  the  result  that 
Therien  suffered  damages. 

Mr.  Justice  Davey  also  rejected  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  union  was  justified  in 
threatening  to  placard  the  company’s  jobs 
in  order  to  protect  its  contractual  interests 
by  enforcing  its  right  under  clause  10  of 
the  agreement,  which  required  union  drivers 
to  be  employed  on  all  trucks  operating  on 
company  work  and  prevented  owner-opera¬ 
tors  driving  their  own  trucks  even  though 
they  were  contractors  and  not  employees. 

He  rejected  this  contention  for  the  reason 
that  clause  10  of  the  agreement,  as  it 
might  apply  to  Therien,  did  not  fall  within 
section  8,  because  the  conditions  and 
preferances  of  employment  and  their 
observance,  which  are  authorized  by  section 
8,  relate  only  to  employees  and  as  between 
employees,  and  do  not  apply  to  the  self- 
employed  or  as  between  employees  and 
the  self-employed. 

Mr.  Justice  Davey  then  turned  to  another 
ground  for  the  union’s  appeal,  namely,  that 
the  union  was  not  a  suable  entity. 

In  his  opinion,  Therien  succeeded  upon 
a  common-law  cause  of  action  and  there¬ 
fore  there  was  no  need  to  consider  whether 
the  Labour  Relations  Act  gave  him  a 
statutory  cause  of  action  for  damages  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  union’s  breach  of  its  provisions, 
as  had  been  held  by  the  trial  judge. 

Referring  to  the  In  Re  Patterson  and 
Nanaimo  and  Vancouver  Machinery  Depot 
cases,  Mr.  Justice  Davey  said  it  had  been 


held  that  the  Act  made  a  trade  union  that 
was  capable  of  being  appointed  a  bargain¬ 
ing  agent,  as  well  as  one  that  had  actually 
been  so  appointed,  a  legal  entity,  not  only 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
and  proceedings  thereunder,  including 
courses  of  action  based  directly  upon  its 
provisions  or  a  breach  thereof,  assuming 
that  such  a  cause  of  action  might  lie. 
But,  Mr.  Justice  Davey  added,  the  Court 
expressly  reserved  the  question  of  the  status 
of  trade  unions  to  be  sued  in  contract  or  in 
tort.  In  his  opinion,  the  case  at  bar  directly 
raised  that  question  for  decision. 

In  so  far  as  those  decisions  interpreted 
the  Taff  Vale  case,  as  holding  that  the 
U.K.  Trade-Unions  Act  made  registered 
trade  unions  separate  legal  entities  distinct 
from  their  membership,  and  not  as  merely 
providing  procedure  by  which  the  members 
could  act  collectively  and  by  which  the 
collective  membership  could  be  sued  under 
the  union  name,  they  are  supported  by  the 
later  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Bonsor  v.  Musicians  Union  (1956)  AC  104. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Davey, 
the  point  was  important  because  if  the  true 
construction  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
had  been  that  it  did  not  change  the  status 
of  trade  unions  from  voluntary  associations 
to  legal  entities,  but  only  authorized  busi¬ 
ness  and  proceedings  under  the  Act  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  union  name,  then  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  extend  that 
authority  to  proceedings  outside  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  Act,  such  as  actions  arising  out 
of  tort  or  contracts,  which,  as  in  the  case 
at  bar,  are  not  founded  directly  upon  its 
provisions  but  involve  them  only  incident¬ 
ally  as  supplying  an  ingredient  of  a  common 
law  cause  of  action. 

Mr.  Justice  Davey  continued: 

But  once  it  is  accepted,  as  it  must  be  here 
in  view  of  the  decisions  of  this  Court,  that 
the  right  to  sue  or  prosecute  a  union  in  its 
own  name  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  or 
proceedings  thereunder  flows  from  its  status 
as  a  legal  entity,  then  the  question  to  be 
decided  is  not  in  what  proceedings  the  Act 
has  authorized  a  union  to  sue  and  to  be  sued 
in  its  own  name,  but  for  what  purposes  and 
objects  the  legislature  has  made  it  a  legal 
entity.  Within  the  scope  of  those  purposes  and 
objects  it  has,  flowing  from  its  status,  all  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  a  juristic  person, 
including  the  right  to  sue  and  to  be  sued, 
unless  expressly  withheld  by  the  Act. 

Stated  at  its  narrowest,  the  purpose  for 
which  a  trade  union  is  made  a  legal  entity 
by  the  Labour  Relations  Act  is  to  procure 
its  appointmnt  as  bargaining  representative 
for  a  group  of  employees  and  its  certifica¬ 
tion  as  such,  to  negotiate  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  on  their  behalf,  and  to  carry  out 


and  enforce  the  terms  of  such  agreement 
as  may  be  concluded. 

In  this  case  the  union  was  trying  to 
carry  out  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  made  a  legal  entity  (the  enforcement 
of  what  it  thought  to  be  its  rights  under 
the  collective  agreement)  but  it  used  wrong¬ 
ful  methods  for  which  it  was  liable  to  the 
plaintiff  (Therien)  at  common  law. 

It  could  not  be  said,  Mr.  Justice  Davey 
continued,  that  in  so  far  as  a  union  com¬ 
mits  any  breach  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  it  acts  as  a  legal  entity  and  may  be 
prosecuted  as  such,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
same  act  may  also  constitute  a  civil  wrong 
giving  rise  to  a  common  law  action  of 
damages,  the  union  acts  not  as  a  legal 
entity  but  as  a  voluntary  association  of 
individuals,  for  which  act  it  cannot  be 
sued  civilly.  In  his  opinion,  there  was  no 
indication  that  the  legislature  ever  intended 
to  grant  to  a  union  such  a  divided  per¬ 
sonality,  so  that  in  respect  of  one  and 
the  same  Act  it  should  for  one  purpose  be 
treated  as  a  legal  entity  and  for  another 
purpose  as  a  mere  voluntary  association  of 
individuals. 

The  only  test,  as  in  the  case  of  any  cor¬ 
poration,  must  be,  was  the  act  done  to  promote 
one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  entity  was 
formed?  If  so,  it  was  the  act  of  the  entity 
for  all  purposes  and  in  respect  of  it  the  union 
may  sue  and  be  sued  as  any  other  juristic 
person;  if  not,  it  was  not  the  act  of  the 
entity  at  all,  but  only  that  of  the  persons 
who  did  it,  for  which  the  entity  is  liable 
neither  under  the  Labour  Relations  Act  nor 
at  common  law. 

When  the  union  attempted  to  enforce 
what  it  believed  to  be  its  rights  under  the 
collective  agreement,  it  was  carrying  out 
one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Act 
made  it  a  legal  entity.  The  act  was,  there¬ 
fore,  the  act  of  the  entity. 

Mr.  Justice  Davey  was  aware  of  the 
problems  arising  out  of  this  reasoning.  The 
trade  union  as  one  organization  carries  on 
ordinary  trade-union  activity  both  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act, 
and  for  purposes  outside  the  Act,  such  as 
jurisdictional  disputes,  or  picketing  plants 
whose  employees  have  rejected  it  as  bar¬ 
gaining  agent. 

The  question  was  whether  the  union  was 
to  be  regarded  as  an  entity  in  respect  of  its 
activity  falling  within  the  Labour  Relations 
Act,  and  as  a  voluntary  association  in 
respect  of  its  other  activities.  In  his  opinion, 
to  treat  the  work  actually  and  ostensibly 
done  by  one  body  as  the  work  of  two 
distinct  bodies  would  seem  to  be  incon¬ 
gruous.  Therefore,  it  might  be  that  the 
proper  construction  of  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  was  that  it  made  trade  unions 
legal  entities  for  all  their  ordinary  purposes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  noted  that  it 
might  well  be  argued  that  if  the  legislature 
intended  to  make  trade  unions  legal  entities 
which  would  expose  them  to  forms  of 
action  which  they  have  in  the  past  so 
greatly  feared  it  would  have  done  so  clearly 
and  unmistakably  by  direct  and  precise 
language  instead  of  in  this  indirect  and 
oblique  way.  To  counter  this  argument  it 
could  be  said  that  legislatures  have  been 
notoriously  reluctant  to  grapple  directly 
with  some  of  these  problems. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  court  has  held  that 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
the  legislature  has  made  trade  unions  legal 
entities.  From  that  it  necessarily  follows,  in 
my  respectful  opinion,  that  the  union  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  its  own  name  in  respect  of  all 
its  rights  and  liabilities  arising  out  of  its  acts 
or  omissions,  within  the  scope  of  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  made  an  entity. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Justice  Davey  held  that 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  Court  was  right 
and  the  union’s  appeal  should  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Justice  Sheppard  in  his  reasons  for 
judgment  stated  that  whether  a  union  is 
a  legal  entity  and  may  be  sued  as  such 
depends  on  the  effect  of  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act.  That  question  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Patterson  and  Nanaimo  and 
Vancouver  Machinery  Depot  cases  and 
these  judgments  would  be  applicable  to 
the  case  at  bar  in  determining  whether  the 
union  was  a  juristic  person,  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  those  judgments  have  not  been 
modified  subsequently.  But,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Sheppard,  these  judgments 
had  been  modified. 

In  the  Vancouver  Machinery  Depot  case 
a  motion  was  made  for  leave  to  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Sloan,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  refusing  the  motion,  said  “the 
status  of  unions — either  as  local  or  inter¬ 
national  bodies — to  be  sued  in  contract  or 
tort,  has  not,  however,  been  determined 
as  yet  by  this  court.” 

The  action  at  bar  was  in  tort,  Mr. 
Justice  Sheppard  said,  and  therefore  the 
status  of  the  defendant  union  to  be  sued 
had  not  yet  been  determined. 

Mr.  Justice  Sheppard,  quoting  from 
Tunney  v.  Orchard,  noted  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  in  making  a  comparison 
of  a  trade  union  under  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  of  Manitoba  with  a  trade  union 
registered  under  the  U.K.  Trade  Union 
Acts,  1871  and  1876,  emphasized  not  the 
similarity  but  rather  their  differences. 

A  trade  union  registered  under  the  U.K. 
Trade  Union  Acts  was  held  in  the  Taff  Vale 
case  as  being  able  to  be  sued  in  tort  in  its 
registered  name.  It  was  so  held  on  the 
ground  that  the  statutes,  by  recognizing 
certain  capacities  of  registered  trade  unions, 
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including  the  capacity  to  own  property  and 
to  act  by  agents,  had  thereby  recognized 
the  trade  union  as  being  a  legal  entity.  This 
judgment  was  approved  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

In  Bonsor  v.  Musicians  Union  it  was 
held  that  such  a  registered  union  could  be 
sued  in  its  registered  name  by  a  member 
for  breach  of  contract  arising  from  his 
wrongful  expulsion.  It  would  appear  in 
this  particular  case  that  the  majority 
regarded  such  a  trade  union  as  an  entity. 
The  minority  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
union  was  not  a  juristic  person  but  was 
properly  made  a  defendant  and  liable  in 
damages  to  the  extent  of  the  union  funds. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Justice 
Sheppard  was  that  it  would  appear  that  in 
the  U.K.  such  a  registered  union  may  be 
sued  in  its  registered  name  in  tort  and  in 
contract  and  by  a  member  or  by  a  stranger 
and  that  such  suability  arises  by  statute, 
that  is,  by  statutory  recognition  of  certain 
capacities  which  indicate  an  intention  to 
constitute  the  union  a  legal  entity. 

However,  Mr.  Justice  Sheppard  con¬ 
tinued,  under  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
of  Manitoba  there  is  no  similar  statutory 
recognition  of  trade  unions  but  as  held  in 
Tunney  v.  Orchard  the  organization  of  such 
unions  exists  only  by  reason  of  the  mutual 
agreement  of  the  members.  It  therefore 
follows  that  trade  unions  not  having  such 
statutory  recognition  are  not  constituted 
legal  entities. 

Because,  he  added,  the  B.C.  statute  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  Manitoba  statute, 
Tunney  v.  Orchard  would  appear  to  be 
equally  conclusive  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
B.C.  statute  and  it  would  follow  that  under 
the  B.C.  statute  the  union  is  not  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  juristic  person  but  remains 
essentially  an  unincorporated  association 
organized  on  the  basis  of  the  agreement  of 
the  members. 

The  next  question  to  be  answered  was 
whether  the  B.C.  Labour  Relations  Act 
imposed  a  liability  in  tort  upon  the  union 
as  an  unincorporated  association.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Taff  Vale  case,  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  legislature  as  a  sovereign 
body  to  do  so.  That  question  did  not  arise 
in  Tunney  v.  Orchard.  There  the  question 
was  the  relation  of  the  union  to  the  mem¬ 
bers.  In  the  case  at  bar  the  question  was 
the  relation  and  liability,  if  any,  of  the 
union  to  a  third  person  not  a  member. 
That  question,  according  to  Chief  Justice 
Sloan  in  the  Vancouver  Machinery  Depot 
case,  “has  not  however  been  determined 
as  yet  by  this  court”.  The  relevant  sections 
of  the  Act  were  sections  6  and  60,  which 
prohibited  coercion  or  intimidation  and  pro¬ 
vided  penalties  for  contraventions  of  the  Act. 


The  plaintiff,  in  order  to  succeed  against 
the  union,  must  demonstrate,  first,  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  legislature  to  confer  on  the 
plaintiff  a  cause  of  action  for  breach  of 
statute,  and  that  the  penalty  under  section 
60  was  not  the  exclusive  remedy.  Secondly, 
the  plaintiff  must  also  demonstrate  that  the 
legislature  intended  to  impose  upon  the 
defendant  trade  union,  as  an  unincorporated 
association,  a  liability  in  tort,  which  liability 
in  tort  did  not  exist  at  common  law  by 
reason  of  the  union  not  being  a  juristic 
person  ( Tunney  v.  Orchard). 

Since  the  union  as  an  unincorporated 
association  was  not  a  suable  entity,  the 
question  arose  whether  the  action  in  the 


case  at  bar  should  be  treated  as  a  nullity 
as  in  Society  Brand  Clothing  v.  Amal¬ 
gamated  Workers  of  America  (1931)  SCR 
321,  or,  alternatively,  should  be  regarded 
as  a  representative  action. 

Mr.  Justice  Sheppard  considered  that  the 
action  might  be  construed  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  action.  The  judgment,  however,  should 
be  restricted  to  union  funds  because  the 
acts  of  the  union  officials  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  impose  a  personal  liability  on  every 
member. 

Therien  v.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  etc.  Local  No.  213,  (1959)  27 
WWR,  Part  2,  vol.  27,  p.  49. 


Recent  Regulations,  Federal  and  Provincial 

Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  revokes  regulation  respecting  fee-charging 
employment  agencies.  Alberta  adopts  latest  editions  of  boiler  and  pressure 
vessel  codes,  and  re-issues  apprenticeship  regulations  for  the  carpentry  trade 


A  recent  regulation  prohibiting  private 
employment  agencies  from  charging  fees 
to  workers  was  revoked  by  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Commission. 

In  Alberta,  the  regulations  for  boilers 
and  pressure  vessels  were  revised  to  adopt 
the  new  CSA  Installation  Code  for  Gas 
Burning  Appliances  and  Equipment,  as  well 
as  the  latest  editions  of  other  applicable 
codes.  The  apprenticeship  regulations  for 
the  carpentry  trade  were  re-issued. 

FEDERAL 

Financial  Administration  Act 

The  regulations  governing  unlicensed 
crew  members  on  ships  owned  or  chartered 
by  the  federal  Government  (L.G.  1958, 
p.  278)  were  amended  by  new  provisions 
respecting  vacation  credits,  gazetted  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  to  take  effect  on  January  1. 

The  amendments  were  designed  to  bring 
the  vacation  provisions  for  ships’  crews 
into  line  with  those  of  the  federal  Annual 
Vacations  Act,  which  provides  for  a  paid 
vacation  of  one  week  after  a  year’s  service 
and  two  weeks  after  the  second  year  for 
employees  in  industries  within  federal  juris¬ 
diction. 

There  has  been  no  change  with  respect  to 
the  first  year  of  employment,  vacation 
credits  again  accruing  at  the  rate  of  five- 
twelfths  of  a  day  for  each  month  of 
service.  This  means  that,  as  before,  ships’ 
crews  are  entitled  to  a  week’s  vacation  after 
a  year’s  continuous  service. 

After  the  first  12  months,  however,  the 
rate  of  accrual  is  now  five-sixths  of  a  day 
for  every  month  worked  until  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  15  years  of  service,  provided  the 


employee  has  had  two  years  continuous 
employment.  As  a  result,  ships’  crews  are 
now  eligible  for  a  two-week  vacation  after 
two  years  service. 

However,  if  an  employee  fails  to  com¬ 
plete  his  second  year,  vacation  credits  will 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  five-twelfths 
of  a  day  for  every  month  worked. 

Previously,  the  rate  of  accrual  was  five- 
eighths  of  a  day  for  every  month  worked 
during  the  second  12-month  period,  increas¬ 
ing  to  five-sixths  only  after  24  months 
continuous  service. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

A  recent  regulation  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Commission  prohibiting 
private  employment  agencies  from  charging 
fees  to  workers  has  been  revoked. 

Approved  last  November  following  com¬ 
plaints  that  private  employment  agencies 
had  been  charging  workers  exorbitant  fees 
for  placing  them  in  employment,  the  regu¬ 
lation,  Section  48A  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Regulations,  provided  that  after 
January  4  it  was  illegal  for  such  agencies 
to  charge  a  fee  to  employees  (L.G.,  Jan., 

p.  62). 

After  its  validity  was  challenged  in  the 
Ontario  courts,  however,  the  regulation  was 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
an  opinion.  The  opinion  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  that  the  regulation  could 
not  be  sustained  since  it  dealt  with  matters 
within  provincial  jurisdiction.  Accordingly, 
Section  48A  was  revoked  by  P.C.  1959-66, 
with  effect  from  January  22. 
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PROVINCIAL 

Alberta  Apprenticeship  Act 

The  Alberta  Provincial  Apprenticeship 
Board  recently  replaced  its  rules  for 
the  carpentry  trade  by  new  regulations 
which  were  gazetted  on  January  31  as  Alta. 
Reg.  15/59.  However,  except  for  the  pro¬ 
visions  dealing  with  certificates,  the  regula¬ 
tions  are  the  same  as  formerly. 

The  new  regulations  provide  that  an 
apprentice  carpenter  who  has  satisfactorily 
completed  his  term  of  apprenticeship  may 
be  granted  a  completion  of  apprenticeship 
certificate  upon  passing  the  prescribed  trade 
tests  and  examinations  and  upon  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $3.  He  is  then 
automatically  eligible  for  a  certificate  of 
qualification  as  a  journeyman  without  fee. 

As  before,  persons  with  at  least  four 
years  experience  in  the  trade  who  have  not 
undergone  formal  apprenticeship  training 
may  be  granted  a  certificate  of  qualification 
if  they  pass  the  prescribed  examination. 
The  fee  payable  for  the  examination  and 
the  certificate  is  now  $10  rather  than  $3,  as 
before. 

Alberta  Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels  Act 

Part  I  of  the  regulations  under  the 
Alberta  Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels  Act 
governing  the  design,  fabrication  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  boilers  and  pressure  vessels  (L.G. 
1957,  p.  1495)  has  been  replaced  by  regu¬ 
lation  1/59,  approved  by  O.C.  11/59  and 
gazetted  January  31. 

The  new  regulations  provide  for  the 
adoption  of  the  latest  revisions  of  the 
following  codes:  the  1957  edition  of  the 
CSA  Canadian  Regulations  for  the  Con¬ 
struction  and  Inspection  of  Boilers  and 
Pressure  Vessels  (CSA-B51-1957);  the 
1952,  1954  and  1956  editions  of  several 
sections  of  the  ASME  Boiler  and  Pressure 


Vessel  Code;  and  the  1955  edition  of  the 
ASA  Code  for  Pressure  Piping.  Other 
codes  adopted  include:  the  new  CSA  Instal¬ 
lation  Code  for  Gas  Burning  Appliances 
and  Equipment  (CSA-B 149-1958);  the  1951 
edition  of  the  CSA  Mechanical  Refrigera¬ 
tion  Code  (CSA-B52-1.951);  the  1952  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  TEMA  Standards  of  Tubular 
Exchanger  Manufacturers  Association;  and 
CUA  Pamphlet  No.  58,  Standards  for  the 
Storage  and  Handling  of  Liquefied  Petro¬ 
leum  Gases. 

The  new  regulations  set  higher  fees  for 
surveying  of  designs  submitted  for  approval 
and  registration,  and  certain  new  fees. 

The  former  regulations  provided  that 
extension  cords  must  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Canadian  Electrical 
Code.  The  new  regulations  specify  that 
only  approved,  properly  guarded  extension 
cords  with  waterproof  fittings  may  be  used, 
and  all  connections  must  be  made  outside 
the  boiler  or  pressure  vessel.  Light  bulbs 
must  be  equipped  with  explosion-proof 
guards.  Sockets,  lamp  guards  and  fittings 
must  be  properly  grounded. 

Where  explosive  gases  might  be  present, 
the  former  regulations  provided  that  test¬ 
ing  hammers  must  be  made  of  brass  or 
copper.  Now  other  non-sparking  material 
is  also  permissible. 

A  new  provision  requires  qualified  weld¬ 
ers  to  obtain  permission  from  an  inspector 
before  carrying  out  repairs  or  alterations 
to  any  boiler  or  pressure  vessel. 

Alberta  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

The  general  regulations  under  the 
Alberta  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  were 
amended  to  add  “U-Drive”  establishments 
to  the  list  of  trades,  businesses  and  occupa¬ 
tions  exempted  from  the  Act.  The  new 
provision  was  approved  by  Alta.  Reg.  9/59, 
gazetted  on  January  31. 


U.S.  Court  Bars  Demand  that  Railway  Retain  Men  No  Longer  Needed 


The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Chicago  recently  decided  that  a  union  may 
be  enjoined  from  threatening  a  strike  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  contract  demand  on  a  railway  com¬ 
pany  that  would  result  in  the  employment 
of  more  workers  than  were  needed. 

The  Court  found  that  owing  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  business  done  at  a 
number  of  stations  on  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railways  Company’s  line, 
station  agents  have  been  receiving  a  day’s 
pay  for  doing  between  12  and  30  minutes 
work.  When  the  company  tried  to  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs  by  reducing  the  number 
of  its  stations  and  enlarging  the  area  served 
by  the  remaining  ones,  the  Order  of  Rail¬ 
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road  Telegraphers  made  a  demand  that  no 
position  held  by  railroad  employees  on  a 
certain  date  should  be  abolished  except 
with  the  union’s  consent.  It  threatened  to 
strike  in  support  of  the  demand. 

The  Court  decided  that  the  attempt  to 
force  the  inclusion  of  such  a  clause  in  an 
agreement  represented  “an  attempt  to  usurp 
legitimate  managerial  prerogatives”  and  that 
the  demand  was  completely  outside  the 
scope  of  mandatory  bargaining  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  The  dispute  was  there¬ 
fore  not  a  “labour  dispute”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  and 
should  be  enjoined.  The  court’s  decision 
reversed  the  decision  of  a  district  court. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Number  of  initial  and  renewal  claims  for  benefit  in  January*,  317,533,  was  33 
per  cent  less  than  month  earlier  and  nearly  14  per  cent  less  than  year  earlier 
Number  of  claimants  at  month-end,  payments  during  month  both  down  from  year  ago 


The  number  of  initial  and  renewal  claims  t 
for  unemployment  insurance  benefit  in 
January  was  317,533,  which  was  33  per 
cent  less  than  the  December  figure  of 
475,155  and  nearly  14  per  cent  below  the 
367,382  claims  filed  in  January  1958. 

Claimantst  for  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  numbered  785,071  on  January  30, 
1959,  an  increase  of  70,100  or  10  per  cent 
above  the  December  31  total  of  714,954, 
but  49,500  or  6  per  cent  below  last  year’s 
total  of  834,544.  Seasonal  benefit  claimants 
included  in  these  figures  numbered  203,025 
on  January  30,  1959;  126,923  on  December 
31;  and  167,786  on  January  31,  1958. 
They  accounted  for  25.9  per  cent,  17.7  per 
cent  and  20.1  per  cent  of  the  respective 
totals.  Claimants  for  seasonal  benefit  on 
Janury  30,  1959  thus  represented  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  both  in  actual  numbers 
and  proportionately,  in  comparison  with  the 
previous  month  and  with  last  January. 
Regular  claimants  on  January  31  were  13 
per  cent  lower  than  at  the  same  date  last 
year  but  unchanged  from  December  31. 

Male  claimants  on  January  30  numbered 
623,947,  some  58,500  greater  than  the 
December  31  total  of  565,400,  but  54,900 
fewer  than  on  the  same  date  one  year  ago 
(678,802).  Female  claimants  numbered 
161,124  on  January  30,  compared  with 
149,554  on  December  31  and  155,742  -on 
January  31,  1958. 

Of  the  298,176  initial  claims  processed 
during  January,  84  per  cent  were  classed  as 
“entitled  to  benefit”  compared  with  82  per 

*See  Tables  E-l  to  E-4  at  back  of  this  issue. 

tThe  initial  claims  total  includes  claims  computed 
under  the  seasonal  benefit  provisions,  as  all  initial 
claims  are  computed  first  for  regular  benefit,  and  the 
renewal  claims  total  includes  claims  from  seasonal 
benefit  claimants.  Claimants  who  exhaust  their 
regular  benefit  during  the  seasonal  benefit  period 
are  not  cut  off  from  benefit.  If  they  wish  to  be 
considered  for  further  benefit,  they  must  file  a  claim 
in  the  usual  manner.  When  there  are  an  insufficient 
number  of  contribution  weeks  since  the  preceding 
March  31  to  establish  another  regular  benefit  period, 
seasonal  benefit  will  be  granted,  but  not  more  than 
once  during  the  seasonal  benefit  period. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
factors  other  than  numbers,  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  industries, 
increase  in  area  population,  influence  of 
weather  conditions,  and  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 

Claimants  should  not  be  interpreted  either 
as  “total  number  of  beneficiaries”  or  “total 
job  applicants”. 


cent  in  December  and  86  per  cent  for 
January  1958.  Adjudications  on  renewal 
claims  resulted  in  “entitlement  to  benefit” 
in  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

The  proportion  entitled  to  seasonal  bene¬ 
fit  constituted  35  per  cent  of  entitlements 
on  initial  claims  this  year  as  against  30 
per  cent  one  year  ago.  This  is  a  contri¬ 
buting  factor  in  the  higher  proportion  of 
seasonal  benefit  claimants  referred  to 
above. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  was  estimated  at  653,100  for 
January,  371,100  for  December  and  639,800 
for  January  1958.  The  2-per-cent  increase 
over  last  year,  in  contrast  to  a  6-per-cent 
decline  in  total  claimants,  is  explained 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  estimate  of 
beneficiaries  is  a  weekly  average  over  the 
month  whereas  the  count  of  claimants 
covers  the  last  working  day  of  the  month. 
The  inevitable  “lag”  between  the  filing  of 
a  claim  and  its  coming  into  effect  is 
another  factor. 

Benefit  payments  amounted  to  $58,700,- 
000  in  January,  $33,600,000  for  December 
and  $60,800,000  for  January  1958. 

The  average  weekly  payment  was  $21.38 
for  January,  $21.53  for  December  and 
$21.58  for  January  1958. 

tA  claimant’s  unemployment  register  is  placed  in 
the  “live  file”  at  the  local  office  as  soon  as  the 
claim  is  forwarded  for  computation.  As  a  result, 
the  count  of  claimants  at  any  given  time  inevitably 
includes  some  whose  claims  are  in  process.  During 
the  seasonal  benefit  period,  such  cases  are  deemed  to 
be  “regular”  until  the  results  of  the  computation 
indicate  otherwise. 
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Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
for  January  show  that  insurance  books  or 
contribution  cards  have  been  issued  to 
4,751,871  employees  who  had  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund  since  April  1,  1958. 

At  January  31  employers  registered  num¬ 
bered  315,024,  an  increase  of  724  since 
December  31,  1958. 

Enforcement  Statistics 

During  January  1959,  investigations  con¬ 
ducted  by  enforcement  officers  across 
Canada  numbered  5,755.  Of  these,  3,749 
were  spot  checks  of  postal  and  counter 
claims  to  verify  the  fulfilment  of  statutory 
conditions,  and  114  were  miscellaneous 
investigations.  The  remaining  1,892  were 


investigations  in  connection  with  claimants 
suspected  of  making  false  statements  to 
obtain  benefit. 

Prosecutions  were  begun  in  159  cases, 
42  against  employers  and  117  against 
claimants.*  Punitive  disqualifications  as  a 
result  of  claimants’  making  false  state¬ 
ments  or  misrepresentations  numbered 
1,021.* 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  received  in  January  totalled 
$20,244,892.32  compared  with  $17,013,- 
284.32  in  December  and  $22,181,390.69  in 
January  1958.  Benefits  paid  in  January 
totalled  $58,617,337.64  compared  with  $33,- 
530,160.00  in  December  and  $60,734,094.31 
in  January  1958.  The  balance  in  the  fund 
on  January  31  was  $586,990,920.89;  on 
December  31  it  was  $625,363,366.21  and 
on  January  31,  1958,  $838,917,440.79. 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB-1611,  January  30,  1959 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim- 
and  worked  as  a  trainman  for  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  from 
June  30,  1953  to  July  31,  1958.  On  August 
5,  1958,  he  registered  for  employment  as 
a  trainman,  filed  a  renewal  application  for 
benefit  and  stated:  “I  was  laid  off — held 
out  of  service  until  completion  of  investi¬ 
gation  .  . 

On  August  11,  1958,  the  employer 

reported  that  the  claimant  had  been  “dis¬ 
missed  from  the  services  of  this  Railway 
(on)  account  (of)  violation  of  rules”.  The 
records  show  that  the  operating  rule 
involved  was  rule  “G”,  which  reads:  “The 
use  of  intoxicants  or  narcotics  by  employees 
subject  to  duty,  or  their  possession  or  use 
while  on  duty,  is  prohibited.” 

Upon  being  asked  to  supply  further 
information,  the  claimant  submitted  a  tran¬ 
script  of  the  evidence  which  he  gave  during 
the  company’s  investigation  of  the  matter 
on  August  4,  1958.  According  to  the  tran¬ 
script,  an  official  of  the  company  entered 
a  caboose  at  Boston  Bar,  B.C.,  on  July  31, 
1958,  during  working  hours.  The  claimant 
had  entered  it  “just  previous”  to  the  official 
and  “was  sitting  on  the  mattress  near  the 
coal  box”.  A  shopman  was  sitting  “at  the 
west  end  of  the  table”  and  had  “a  part 
bottle  of  beer  sitting  on  the  table  at  his 
side”.  A  conductor  “was  sitting  at  the 


desk  with  his  feet  up  on  the  table”  and 
had  a  bottle  of  beer  “in  his  hand”.  The 
official  said,  “What’s  going  on  here?”  and 
then  reached  down  along  side  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  pulled  “a  beer  carton  out  from 
under  the  desk”.  In  his  testimony  the 
claimant  stated  that  he  was  not  in  the 
caboose  when  the  conductor  and  the  shop¬ 
man  had  entered  it,  that  he  did  not  see 
anyone  leave  a  carton  of  beer  on  the 
caboose  steps  and  that  he  was  not  present 
when  two  bottles  of  beer  were  opened 
in  the  caboose.  The  claimant  stated  also 
that  he  had  not  been  drinking  “intoxicants 
of  any  kind  before  coming  on  duty  or  on 
duty  on  July  31”  and  that  he  did  not  know 
"how  the  beer  was  brought  to  the  caboose”. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  participated  in 
the  purchase  of  a  case  of  beer  two  or  three 
days  before  July  31  “by  chipping  in”  with 
the  conductor  and  the  shopman,  but  he 
added  that  it  was  not  his  “intended  wish 
that  this  beer  be  . .  .  brought  on  company 
property”.  The  claimant  was  not  in  a 
position  to  deny  that  the  beer  which  was 
found  in  the  caboose  was  the  same  beer, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  and  also 
that  he  had  not  made  any  protest  in 
connection  with  intoxicants  being  in  the 
caboose. 


♦These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  during  this  period. 
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The  insurance  officer  notified  the  claimant 
on  August  26,  1958,  that  he  was  disqualified 
from  receipt  of  benefit  for  the  period 
August  3,  1958,  to  September  6,  1958, 
inclusive,  because  in  his  opinion,  he  had 
lost  his  employment  by  reason  of  his  own 
misconduct  within  the  meaning  of  section 
60  (1)  of  the  Act. 

In  a  memorandum  on  file  also  dated 
August  26,  1958  an  official  of  the  local 
office  of  the  Commission  stated  that  the 
claimant  reported  that  he  had  been  officially 
cleared  by  the  company  on  August  26,  of 
any  charge  and  that  he  was  now  unem¬ 
ployed  only  because  of  lack  of  work. 

Appearing  in  the  records  is  a  letter  dated 
August  26,  1958,  addressed  to  the  claimant 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  at  Kamloops,  B.C.,  informing  him 
that  he  could  be  “returned  to  (the)  service” 
of  the  Company  effective  as  of  the  latter- 
mentioned  date. 

From  the  decision  of  the  insurance 
officer,  the  claimant  appealed  to  a  board 
of  referees  on  September  5,  1958. 

At  the  request  of  the  local  office,  the 
Legislative  Representative  of  Lodge  144  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
completed  the  following  questionnaire  on 
September  11,  1958: 

1.  What  is  the  status  of  this  employee  during 
the  period  31  July,  1958,  to  26  August, 
1958? — Unemployed  while  investigation 
continued;  when  found  innocent  by  C.N.R. 
officials,  notified  to  return  to  work. 

2.  Does  this  period  remain  as  a  break  in 
service? — No;  seniority  carries  on. 

3.  Does  it  remain  as  a  penalty  of  any 
type? — No. 

4.  Will  this  employee  be  compensated  for 
wages  lost  during  period  of  suspension 
by  the  Company  or  Brotherhood? — C.N.R. 
have  refused  payment,  and  Brotherhood 
never  pays  for  these  cases. 

A  somewhat  similar  questionnaire  was 
also  sent  to  the  company  on  September  9, 
but  seemingly  no  reply  was  received  by  the 
local  office. 

The  board  of  referees  heard  the  case 
in  Vancouver  on  October  15,  1958.  The 
claimant  was  not  present  at  the  hearing 
but  was  represented  by  the  Legislative 
Representative  of  Lodge  144  of  his  Brother¬ 
hood.  In  his  testimony  before  the  board, 
the  representative  of  the  Brotherhood  con¬ 
tended  that  as  the  company  had  reinstated 
the  claimant  some  three  or  four  weeks  after 
dismissing  him,  it  must  be  assumed  he  was 
innocent  of  complicity  in  any  wrong  doing 
or  infraction  of  the  company’s  “well 
known”  rules.  The  representative  further 
emphasized  that,  almost  invariably,  when 
an  employee  is  dismissed  under  similar 
circumstances,  he  is  never  returned  to  the 
company’s  service.  The  board,  by  a 


majority  decision,  disallowed  the  appeal 
because,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence,  it 
was  unreasonable  to  presume  that  the 
claimant,  in  fact,  was  not  a  party  to  the 
infraction  of  the  company’s  rules. 

The  dissenting  member  of  the  board 
pointed  out  that  the  company  in  its  first 
statement  said  that  the  claimant  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  its  service  for  violating  Rule 
“G”;  that  the  company  later  notified  the 
claimant  that  he  was  reinstated  to  its 
service;  that  there  was  no  evidence  or 
statement  to  show  whether  this  notice  of 
reinstatement  was  a  vindication  of  the 
charges  against  the  claimant  or  whether 
he  was  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
through  inability  to  clearly  establish  guilt. 
The  dissenting  member  was,  therefore,  of 
the  opinion  that  the  claimant  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  that  his 
appeal  should  be  allowed. 

The  Brotherhood  appealed  to  the  Umpire 
and  also  requested  an  oral  hearing  before 
him.  The  Brotherhood  was  represented  at 
the  hearing  by  A.  H.  Balch,  its  Canadian 
Legislative  Representative  and  Chief  Agent, 
and  the  Insurance  Officer  by  G.  I.  Shearer, 
Chief  of  the  Claims  Division  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Commission. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  There 
is  proof  that  two  or  three  days  before 
July  31,  1958,  the  claimant  participated 
in  the  purchase  of  the  beer  which  was  in 
the  caboose  on  that  date  and  that  he  did 
not  make  any  protest  against  the  fact  that 
it  was  there.  There  is  proof  also  that  the 
two  other  occupants  were  found  in  the 
act  of  consuming  beer  in  the  caboose;  but 
it  is  clearly  established  that  the  claimant 
neither  in  the  caboose  nor  elsewhere  par¬ 
took  of  any  beer  on  the  day  in  question. 
Can  it  be  said,  however,  that  the  claimant 
was  in  constructive  possession  of  the  beer? 
There  is  no  proof  that  the  claimant  either 
brought  the  beer  or  ever  intended  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  where  he  was  on  duty. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  in  charge 
of  discipline  and  order  in  the  caboose,  or 
that,  like  the  other  two,  he  was  in  actual 
possession  of  beer  while  on  duty. 

Moreover,  there  is  uncontradicted  evi¬ 
dence  that,  whereas  he  was  reported,  on 
August  11,  1958  while  still  under  investiga¬ 
tion,  to  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  the  railway,  he  was  notified  on 
August  26  to  return  to  work,  it  being  con¬ 
tended  therefrom  that  he  was  accordingly 
innocent. 

The  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
claimant  was  actually  dismissed  is  incon¬ 
clusive,  but  even  if  he  were,  the  evidence 
which  would  serve  to  cause  his  dismissal 
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insofar  as  the  railway  company  was  con¬ 
cerned,  might  not  constitute  conclusive 
enough  evidence  of  misconduct  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  and  for  the  purpose 
of  a  disqualification  under  section  60  (1) 
(CUB-1079). 

The  majority  of  the  board,  basing  them¬ 
selves  on  presumptive  evidence,  appear  to 
have  found  that  the  claimant  was  guilty 
of  misconduct  by  association.  Misconduct 
must  be  “personal”  (CUB-963)  and  the 
proof  thereof  must  be  “conclusive”  (CUB- 
702). 

The  dissenting  member  of  the  board  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  case  was  one 
wherein  the  claimant  was  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  am  disposed  to 
agree  because  the  documents  which  I  have 
before  me,  in  my  view,  do  not  establish 
without  a  doubt  that  the  claimant  lost  his 
employment  on  July  31,  1958,  by  reason 
of  his  own  misconduct  within  the  meaning 
and  for  the  purpose  of  section  60  (1)  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

Under  the  particular  circumstances  of 
this  case,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Brotherhood’s  appeal  should  be 
allowed. 

Decision  CUB-1615,  February  24,  1959 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  appeal 
in  respect  of  the  claimant,  who  filed  an 
application  for  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  on  August  22,  1958,  is  to  serve  as 
a  test  case  affecting  a  number  of  claimants. 
He  had  worked  as  a  marine  checker  and  on 
August  21,  1958,  he  and  his  fellow  claim¬ 
ants  lost  their  employment  in  the  following 
circumstances : 

A  collective  bargaining  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Shipping  Federa¬ 
tion  of  British  Columbia,  comprising  several 
employers,  and  various  locals  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Longshoremen’s  and  Warehouse¬ 
men’s  Union  effective  from  May  1,  1957,  to 
April  30,  1958,  and  to  continue  thereafter 
unless  60  days’  notice  in  writing  was  given 
by  either  party  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  agreement. 

For  some  time,  the  Longshoremen’s 
Union  carried  on  negotiations  with  the 
Shipping  Federation  for  a  new  agreement 
providing  for  a  wage  increase,  a  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  work,  a  change  in  the 
pension  plan  and  certain  fringe  benefits. 
As  no  settlement  was  reached,  the  matters 
in  dispute  were  referred  to  a  federal  con¬ 
ciliation  officer.  However,  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  rejected  by  both  the  Federation 
and  the  Union  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
latter  took  a  strike  vote  and  called  a  strike 
of  all  deep-sea  longshoremen  at  6.00  p.m., 
on  August  21,  1958.  This  resulted  in  the 


refusal  of  approximately  1,300  members  of 
the  Union  and  1,000  casual  non-union 
employees  on  a  working  permit  from  the 
Union  to  continue  with  their  employment 
of  loading  and  unloading  deep-sea  vessels. 
The  submissions  further  reveal  that  about 
1,200  other  employees,  including  the  mar¬ 
ine  checkers,  had  to  be  laid  off,  as  their 
work  depended  on  the  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  of  the  deep-sea  vessels.  The  only 
employees  remaining  at  work  were  the 
personnel  staff  and  office  employees  of  the 
Shipping  Federation  and  the  office  staff  and 
locker-room  employees  of  the  various 
stevedoring  companies.  Picket  lines  were 
established  by  the  Union  at  all  wharves 
and  piers  servicing  deep-sea  vessels  at  Van¬ 
couver,  Victoria,  New  Westminster,  Port 
Alberni,  Chemainus,  Crofton,  Ladysmith 
and  Nanoose  Bay,  B.C.;  but  the  records 
disclose  also  that  the  aforementioned  1,200 
employees  were  not  faced  with  having  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  cross  the  picket  lines  in  that  there 
was  a  complete  stoppage  of  the  work  of 
loading  and  unloading  deep-sea  vessels. 

The  marine  checkers  belong  to  a  separate 
local,  viz.,  Local  506  of  the  Marine  Check¬ 
ers  and  Weighers  Association.  They  have 
their  own  bargaining  agreement  and  act 
independently  of  the  deep-sea  longshore¬ 
men,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
are  affiliated  with  the  parent  organization, 
the  International  Longshoremen’s  and  Ware¬ 
housemen’s  Union.  Moreover,  the  records 
indicate  that  the  marine  checkers  were  at 
all  times  willing  to  continue  to  work  and 
that  their  union  local  did  not  take  any 
action  whatever  in  the  dispute.  However,  in 
their  agreement  with  the  Shipping  Federa¬ 
tion  (the  effective  date  thereof  being  June 
16,  1957),  there  is  a  clause  which  reads 
as  follows: 

15.  The  wages  to  be  paid  under  this  Agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  a  premium  of  five  (5)  cents  per 
hour  over  the  current  basic  rate  paid  to  deep- 
sea  longshoremen,  either  straight  or  overtime 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  Port  of  Vancouver! 

On  the  evidence  before  him,  the  insur¬ 
ance  officer  disqualified  the  claimant  from 
receipt  of  unemployment  insurance  benefit 
for  the  duration  of  the  stoppage  of  work 
(section  63  of  the  Act),  inasmuch  as,  in 
his  opinion,  the  said  claimant  stood  “to 
be  affected  by  the  outcome  of  the  dispute 
and  consequently  an  interested  party  in 
the  dispute”.  The  claimant  appealed  to  a 
board  of  referees. 

A  resumption  of  work  took  place  on 
September  24,  1958,  and  all  disqualifications 
from  receipt  of  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  in  connection  with  the  said  stoppage 
of  work  were  terminated  as  of  September 
23,  1958. 
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The  board  of  referees  heard  the  case  in 
Vancouver  on  October  22,  1958.  The 

claimant  attended  the  hearing  and  presented 
the  case  on  behalf  of  the  marine  checkers. 
Those  who  also  attended  were  several  claim¬ 
ants,  an  official  of  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union, 
and  the  insurance  officer. 

With  regard  to  clause  15  of  the  bargain¬ 
ing  agreement  herein  quoted  pertaining  to 
the  marine  checkers  and  weighers,  the 
claimant  contended  that  the  said  agree¬ 
ment  expired  on  June  16,  1958,  and  was, 
therefore,  not  legally  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  work  stoppage;  that  the  marine 
checkers’  local  506  was  now  in  the  process 
of  negotiating  a  new  agreement  and  it  was 
quite  possible  that  as  a  result  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  this  clause  might  be  amended  or 
eliminated  in  the  new  agreement.  The 
board  felt  that  it  was  being  asked  to 
presume  a  great  deal  in  this  respect  in  that 
trade  union  agreements  customarily  remain 
in  force  until  a  new  agreement  is  signed 
and,  moreover,  the  claimant  continued  to 
work  under  the  conditions  of  the  old  agree¬ 
ment  beyond  June  16,  1958,  and  in  fact  to 
the  date  of  the  strike.  The  board  also 
pointed  out  that  the  claimants  concerned 
returned  to  work  following  the  settlement 
of  the  strike  at  the  higher  wage  rate  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  settlement  of  the  longshore¬ 
men’s  dispute.  The  board,  after  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  oral  and 
written  evidence  in  the  case,  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision  dismissed  the  appeal  and 
confirmed  the  disqualification  which  had 
been  imposed  by  the  insurance  officer. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  the  Umpire 
on  substantially  the  same  grounds  as  those 
which  he  had  put  forward  at  the  hearing 
before  the  board  of  referees. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  The 

unanimous  decision  of  the  board  of  referees 
is,  in  effect,  entirely  based  on  their  finding 
that  clause  15  of  the  bargaining  agreement 
which  applied  to  the  marine  checkers’ 
conditions  of  employment,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  their  rate  of  pay,  had  the  effect 
of  making  the  claimant  an  interested  party 
in  the  labour  dispute  as  a  result  of  which 
he  had  lost  his  employment. 

The  records  show  that  such  labour 
dispute  was  between  the  deep-sea  long¬ 
shoremen  and  the  employers  of  the  Shipping 
Federation,  that  it  was  exclusively  con¬ 
nected  with  the  renewal  of  the  deep-sea 
longshoremen’s  bargaining  agreement  and 
that  such  agreement  was  distinct  from  that 
which  governed  the  marine  checkers’  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment. 


There  is  no  evidence  that  the  union  to 
which  the  marine  checkers  and  the  claimant 
belonged  took  part  in  any  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  deep-sea  longshore¬ 
men’s  dispute  and  there  is  no  proof  that 
clause  15  of  the  marine  checkers’  bargain¬ 
ing  agreement  as  such  was  at  any  time 
made  a  point  at  issue  in  those  negotiations. 
In  other  words,  no  question  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  spread  between  the  wages  of  the 
deep-sea  longshoremen  and  those  of  the 
marine  checkers  was  involved.  There  is 
no  proof  either  that  at  any  time  did  the 
marine  checkers  refuse  to  continue  to  work 
at  five  cents  more  than  the  hourly  rate  of 
wages  which  the  employers  of  the  Shipping 
Federation  were  prepared  to  pay  to  the 
deep-sea  longshoremen. 

The  only  material  fact  in  evidence  is 
that  any  change  which  might  be  effected 
in  the  deep-sea  longshoremen’s  rate  of  pay 
as  a  result  of  their  dispute  with  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  the  Shipping  Federation  would 
almost  certainly  bring  about  a  correspond¬ 
ing  change  in  the  marine  checkers’  rate 
of  pay,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  so, 
because,  as  the  marine  checkers’  agreement 
had  expired,  there  is  no  assurance  that  they 
would  have  been  satisfied  to  accept  five 
cents  more  than  the  deep-sea  longshoremen 
and  their  relationship  with  their  employers 
would  depend  on  separate  negotiations  and 
would  be  by  virtue  of  a  distinct  agreement. 

Any  kind  of  interest  will  not  suffice  for 
a  disqualification  under  section  63  of  the 
Act,  and  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
determine  where  the  line  of  demarcation 
lies.  It  must  be  of  such  a  kind  as  is  con¬ 
templated  by  subsection  (2),  which  reads 
in  part: 

An  insured  person  is  not  disqualified  under 
this  section  if  he  proves  that 

(a)  he  is  not . . .  directly  interested  in  the 
labour  dispute  that  caused  the  stoppage  of 
work,  and 

(b)  he  does  not  belong  to  a  grade  or  class 
of  workers  that,  immediately  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  stoppage,  included  members 
who  were  employed  at  the  premises  at  which 
the  stoppage  is  taking  place  and  are  . . .  directly 
interested  in  the  dispute. 

As  the  claimant’s  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  (rate  of  pay  included)  were  not  “a 
matter  for  direct  or  immediate  negotiation” 
(CUB- 1591)  between  the  deep-sea  long¬ 
shoremen’s  union  and  the  employers  of 
the  Shipping  Federation  and,  accordingly, 
were  not  actually  at  issue  in  that  dispute, 
the  claimant  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
“directly  interested”  therein  within  the 
meaning  of  the  above  quoted  paragraph 
(a).  Neither  does  the  evidence  show  the 
conditions  of  employment  of  any  of  the 
claimant’s  fellow  marine  checkers  to  have 
( Continued,  on  page  4H ) 
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LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  February 
Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  February  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  235  wage  schedules  for  inclusion 
in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Government  and 
its  Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction,  remodelling, 
repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  162  contracts  in  these  categories  was 
awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to 
trade  unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading  provide 

that: 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 

in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation  of  the  work, 

wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by  provincial 

legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 

worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 

Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  awarded  in  February  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 

a  c  fn !  I  rwxrc  •  ^ 


Department  No.  of  Contracts 

Defence  Production  .  76 

Post  Office  .  o 


Aggregate  Amount 
$206,164.00 
96,634.35 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Government 
contracts  for  works  of  construction  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
contain  provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of 
wages  generally  accepted  as  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  each  trade  or  classification  employed 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed. 

The  practice  of  Government  departments 
and  those  Crown  corporations  to  which  the 
legislation  applies,  before  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  work  of  construction,  re¬ 
modelling,  repair  or  demolition,  is  to  obtain 
wage  schedules  from  the  Department  of 
Labour  showing  the  applicable  wage  rate 
for  each  classification  of  workmen  deemed 
to  be  required  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


These  wage  schedules  are  thereupon  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  relevant  labour  condi¬ 
tions  as  terms  of  such  contracts  to  be 
observed  by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  the  classifications  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  a  contract. 
A  statement  of  the  labour  conditions  which 
must  be  observed  in  every  such  contract 
is  however,  included  therein  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  effect  as  those  which  apply 
m  works  of  construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legislation 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 
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(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  provide  that: 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen;  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

(b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district,  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 

Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  February 

During  February  the  sum  of  $1,162.73  was  collected  from  five  contractors  for 
wage  arrears  due  their  employees  arising  out  of  failure  of  the  contractors,  or  their 
subcontractors,  to  apply  the  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment  required 
by  the  schedule  of  labour  conditions  forming  part  of  their  contracts.  This  amount 
has  been  or  will  be  distributed  to  the  56  workers  concerned. 

Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  February 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Ottawa  Ont:  Lord  &  Burnham  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  experimental  greenhouse, 
CEF.  near  Outlook  Sask:  Perini  Ltd,  construction  of  east  abutment  of  main  fill,  South 
Saskatchewan  River  Dam  project.  Saanichton  B  C:  A  Boas,  construction  of  Agronomy 
bldg,  Experimental  Station.  Whitehorse  Y  T:  Dawson  &  Hall  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of 
prefabricated  implement  storage  bldg,  Experimental  Farm,  Mile  1019,  Alaska  Highway. 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

Gagetown  N  B:  Baily  &  Steen  Ltd,  *interior  renovations.  Montreal  Que:  Laurentide 
Painters,  *interior  redecorating  of  apartments,  Benny  Farm;  Noma  Construction  Co, 
*repairs  to  basement  openings,  Villeray  Terrace;  Economic  Weather  Strip,  *repairs  to 
weather-stripping  in  basement  openings,  Villeray  Terrace;  Laurentide  Painters,  *interior 
redecorating  of  apartments,  Villeray  Terrace.  Hamilton  Ont:  Rolmac  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  housing  units  (FP  6/57).  Sarnia  Ont:  Heinz  Keunecke,  *fire  damage 
repairs  at  759  Oak  St. 

Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 

Caradoc  Indian  Agency  Ont:  Quinney  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  six  classroom 
Indian  day  school,  Mount  Elgin.  Battle  ford  Indian  Agency  Sask:  John  Del  Frari, 
construction  of  Indian  day  school,  Sweetgrass  Indian  Reserve  No.  113.  Touchwood  Indian 
Agency  Sask:  Humphrey  Aluminum  Window  Co,  supply  &  installation  of  aluminum 
window  units,  Gordon’s  IRS.  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Indian  Agency  Alta:  Rusco  Windows 
(Calgary)  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  steel  windows,  Joussard  IRS.  Bella  Coola  Indian 
Agency  B  C:  Widsten  Marine  Services  Ltd,  construction  of  powerhouse  &  installation  of 
diesel  unit,  Klemtu  Indian  day  school.  Vancouver  Indian  Agency  B  C:  Erv  Parent  Co 
Ltd.  installation  of  floor  covering,  Sechelt  IRS. 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 

Greenwood  N  S:  Louis  Donolo  Inc,  construction  of  two  hangars,  RCAF  Station. 
Bagotville  Que:  J  R  Theberge  Ltee,  construction  of  refuelling  tender  garage,  RCAF 
Station.  Montreal  Que:  Harbour  Steelworks  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  structural  steel 
for  recreation  bldg,  HMC  Supply  School.  Valcartier  Que:  Rapid  Construction  Ltee, 
construction  of  junior  ranks  club  &  outside  services.  Barriefield  Ont:  M  Sullivan  &  Son 
Ltd,  construction  of  junior  ranks  club.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  Barclay  Construction  Ltd, 
construction  of  barrack  block  &  outside  services;  Barclay  Construction  Ltd,  construction 
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of  junior  ranks  club  &  outside  services;  Barclay  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  mess 
bldg  &  outside  services.  Hagersville  Ont:  Ruliff  Grass  Construction  Co  Ltd,  erection  & 
finishing  of  two  steel  prefabricated  garages  &  outside  services.  Kingston  Ont:  James 
Kemp  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  W  O’s  &  Sgts’  Mess,  RMC.  London  Ont:  Con-Eng  Con¬ 
tractors  Ltd,  erection  &  finishing  of  two  steel  prefabricated  garages,  27  COD.  Meaford 
Ont:  Ball  Bros  Ltd,  construction  of  ammunition  magazine  bldg.  Rockcliffe  Ont:  The 
General  Supply  Co  of  Canada  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  motor  generator  set.  Uplands 
Ont:  Perini  Ltd,  construction  of  substructure  of  high  speed  wind  tunnel.  National  Aero¬ 
nautical  Eestablishment.  Camp  Shilo  Man:  Swanson  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  medical  equipment  depot,  inflammable  stores  bldg  &  erection  &  finishing  of  pre¬ 
fabricated  steel  magazine  bldg  &  outside  services.  Esquimalt  B  C:  G  H  Wheaton  Ltd, 
construction  of  South  gate  house,  HMCS  “Naden” .  Kamloops  B  C:  Marpole  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  change  house,  RCNAD.  Sea  Island  B  C:  Howe  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  VF/UHF/ADF  bldg,  RCAF  Station. 

Building  and  Maintenance 

Barriefield  Ont:  James  Kemp  Construction,  construction  of  gatehouse,  RCEME 
entrance.  Winnipeg  Man:  Atlas  Asbestos  Co  Ltd,  application  of  protective  coating  to 
exposed  limpet  asbestos  insulation  in  hangars  10  &  11  &  ME  garage,  RCAF  Station. 
Calgary  Alta:  Hornstrom  Bros,  replacing  terrazzo  floors,  Bldg  B-6.  Ralston  Alta:  Roy  A 
Belbin,  interior  painting  of  61  PMQs  &  sanding  &  finishing  of  floors  of  29  PMQs,  Suffield 
Experimental  Station.  Victoria  B  C:  Hume  &  Rumble  Ltd,  rewiring  of  Bay  St  Armoury. 


Department  of  Defence  Production 


St  John’s  Nfld:  Clem  Tremblett,  interior  painting  of  houses,  Kenna’s  Hill.  Bedford 
Basin  NS:  R  P  Carey  Ltd,  construction  of  bldg  at  Bedford  Magazine.  Dartmouth  N  S: 
W  Eric  Whebby  Ltd,  construction  of  inflammable  stores  bldg,  Naval  Research  Establish¬ 
ment.  Halifax  N  S:  Halifax  Painting  &  Decorating  Co  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  RCN 
Hospital,  Bldg  S26,  HMCS  “Stadacona” .  Sydney  N  S:  Lynk  Electric  Ltd,  rewiring  & 
relighting  of  Bldg  No  2,  Victoria  Park.  Gaspe  Que:  Wilson  Boyle,  rewiring,  relighting  & 
repainting  at  Armoury.  New  Richmond  Que:  Omer  Gauthier,  rewiring,  relighting  & 
miscellaneous  repainting  &  plaster  repairs  at  Armoury.  Camp  Petawawa  Ont:  J  R  Douglas 
Ltd,  renovation  of  boilers,  Central  Heating  Plant.  Clinton  Ont:  Graham  &  Graham 
Ltd,  construction  of  storm  sewer  outfall,  RCAF  Station.  Portage  la  Prairie  Man:  Western 
Windows  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  aluminum  self-storing  storm  sash  &  screens  on 
Bldg  No  36,  RCAF  Station.  Shilo  Man:  Gumming  &  Dobbie  Ltd,  loading,  hauling  & 
spreading  gravel  on  South  Range  Route  Development  Road,  Military  Camp.  Winnipeg 
Man:  T  Eaton  Co  (Canada)  Ltd,  installation  of  marboleum  floor  covering  in  Bldg  No  2, 
RCAF  Station;  May  &  Son  Nurseries  Ltd,  grass  sodding  &  seeding  of  sports  field,  RCAF 
Station.  Cold  Lake  Alta:  Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  inflammable  storage 
sheds,  RCAF  Station.  Penhold  Alta:  F  M  Hayhoe  &  Son,  modification  to  water  supply 
system  &  installation  of  automatic  controls  on  hot  water  heaters  in  PMQ’s,  RCAF 
Station.  j Esquimalt  B  C:  J  A  Pollard  Construction,  renewal  of  floors  in  Bldg  No  33, 
HMCS  Naden  .  Vedder  Crossing  B  C:  McCready  Campbell  Ltd,  application  of  per¬ 
forated  cement  asbestos  board,  etc  &  spraying  of  acoustical  material,  Bldg  1018  Camp 
Chilliwack. 


Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 

Prince  Edward  Island  National  Park  P  E  I:  Douglas  Bros  &  Jones  Ltd 
well  at  Cavendish  area.  Point  Pelee  National  Park  Ont:  Clayton  Damm 
alterations  in  laundry  &  comfort  stations.  Prince  Albert  National  Park  Sask: 
man  &  Son,  Test  drilling  for  well,  Waskesiu  Townsite.  Waterton  Lakes  National  Park 
Alta:  Bennett  &  White  (Alberta)  Ltd,  construction  of  bathhouse  &  swimming  pool 
Waterton  Lake  Townsite. 


*  drilling  of 
*plumbing 
R  E  Creel- 


Department  of  Public  Works 

Harbour  Breton  Nfld:  L  G  &  M  H  Smith  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf.  Terra  Nova 
National  Park  Nfld:  Tidewater  Construction  Co  Ltd,  crushing  &  stockpiling  of  base  course 
material.  Mile  0  to  10.1,  TCH;  McNamara  Construction  (Newfoundland)  Ltd,  crushing 
&  stockpiling  of  granular  base  course  material,  Mile  10.1  to  Mile  25.3,  TCH.  Charlotte- 
town  P  E  l:  Palmer  Electric  Ltd,  installation  of  temperature  control  system  in  East  Shed, 
Railway  Wharf.  Cape  St  Mary  s  N  S:  Liverpool  Lumber  Co  Ltd,  wharf  repairs.  Elmsdale 
IS/  S.  Owen  Fisher,  construction  of  post  office.  French  River  N  S:  Albert  MacDonald, 
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breakwater  extension.  Halifax  N  S:  Pryor  Construction  Ltd,  alterations  to  Federal  Bldg  for 
Dept  of  Defence  Production;  Multi-Colour  Specialties  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  Federal 
Bldg;  Halifax  Painting  &  Decorating,  interior  painting  of  Old  Post  Office.  Larry’s  River 
N  S:  Antigonish  Construction  Co  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction.  Lockeport  N  S:  Mosher  & 
Rawding  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf.  Long  Cove  ( Port  Medway )  NS:  J  G  Webster 
Construction  Ltd,  repairs  to  East  breakwater.  Stoney  Island  N  S:  Mosher  &  Rawding  Ltd, 
construction  of  talus.  Upper  Bland  ford  NS:  J  G  Webster  Construction  Ltd,  breakwater 
extension.  Weymouth  N  S:  Camille  P  Comeau,  construction  of  post  office.  Cocagne 
Bridge  N  B:  Harold  N  Price,  repairs  to  wharm  approach.  Cumming’s  Cove  N  B:  Fundy 
Contractors  Ltd,  harbour  improvements.  Lower  Newcastle  N  B:  Diamond  Construction 
(1955)  Ltd,  wharf  repairs.  Stonehaven  N  B:  Allardville  Construction  Co  Ltd,  breakwater 
repairs.  Blackpool  Que:  Lajeunesse  &  Freres  Inc,  interior  painting,  plaster  repairs  & 
repairs  to  cement  wall  in  stairwell  of  warehouse,  Bus  Terminal.  Coaticook  Que:  Mathias 
Brault,  alterations  to  federal  bldg.  Grande  Vallee  Que:  J  P  Boileau,  reconstruction  of 
jetty.  Johette  Que:  Roch  Remillard,  interior  painting  &  plaster  repairs,  federal  bldg. 
Lauzon  Que:  JAY  Bouchard  Inc,  replacement  of  pre-heater,  Champlain  Dry  Dock. 
Montreal  Que:  Richard  &  B  A  Ryan  Ltd,  repairs  to  ceilings,  Charpentier  Bldg,  10  Notre 
Dame  St  East;  Frank  Ross  Construction  Ltd,  paving,  fencing  &  alterations  to  Fumigation 
Plant,  784  Mills  Street.  Petite  Riviere-au-Renard  Que:  Theodos  Pelletier,  jetty  &  wall 
reconstruction.  St  Paul  VErmite  Que:  Marcel  Jette,  construction  of  post  office.  Burlington 
Ont:  Wilchar  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg.  Cochrane  Ont:  Mattagami 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to  federal  bldg,  near  Courtright,  Port  Lambton  &  Sombra 
Ont:  Whalen  Bros,  removal  of  old  timber  piles,  St  Clair  River.  Fort  Frances  Ont: 
Claydon  Co  Ltd,  wharf  extension.  Huntsville  Ont:  R  A  Blyth,  wharf  repairs.  Ottawa  Ont: 
Universal  Electric,  supply  &  installation  of  buzzer  system,  Trade  &  Commerce  Bldg, 
Wellington  St;  Otis  Elevator  Co,  repairs  to  elevators,  Victoria  Museum;  W  Edge  Ltd! 
installation  of  copper  hot  water  storage  tanks,  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  Tunney’s  Park; 
Sirotek  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  postal  station  “E”;  Angus  Robertson  Ltd! 
construction  of  office  bldg  for  Dept  of  Insurance,  Riverside  Drive  Development;  Perini  Ltd! 
construction  of  NRC  Communications  Bldg,  Riverside  Drive;  L  Beaudoin  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  alterations  to  existing  partitions  etc,  Trade  &  Commerce  Bldg,  Wellington  St; 
A  Lanctot  Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  &  repairs  to  Chapel  area  at  RCMP  Hdqtrs 
Bldg  (Seminary);  J  H  Lock  &  Sons  Ltd,  alterations  &  improvements  to  refrigeration, 
Dairy  Research  Bldg,  CEF.  Owen  Sound  Ont:  W  A  Skinner,  repairs  &  alterations,  West 
Wharf.  Oxenden  Ont:  River  &  Sea  Gabions  of  Canada  Ltd,  wharf  repairs.  Scarborough 
Ont:  Steven  Kovacs,  additions  &  alterations  to  federal  bldg.  Toronto  Ont:  Ontario  Bridge 
Co  Ltd,  harbour  repairs  &  improvements.  Winnipeg  Man:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
elevator  replacement  &  renovations,  Customs  Examining  Warehouse;  Henry  J  Funk, 
installation  of  partitions,  shelving,  etc,  Commercial  Bldg.  Bella  Bella  B  C:  Widsten 
Marine  Services  Ltd,  harbour  improvements  (wharf  repairs).  Harrison  Lake  B  C: 
Vancouver  Pile  Driving  &  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  wharf  &  float  repairs.  Mount  Revelstoke 
National  Park  B  C:  Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  Clachnacudainn  concrete 
arch  culvert,  mile  7.6,  TCH.  Nanaimo  B  C:  Nanaimo  Bulldozing  Co  Ltd,  renewal  of 
watermain,  Assembly  Wharf;  Hub  City  Paving  &  Construction  Co  Ltd,  asphalt  paving, 
Assembly  Wharf.  New  Westminster  B  C:  Fraser  River  Pile  Driving  Co  Ltd,  renewing 
superstructure  at  Government  Wharf.  Victoria  B  C:  Victoria  Pile  Driving  Co  Ltd, 
harbour  repairs  &  improvements,  Erie  St.  Flatt  Creek  North  Y  T:  lames  I  Strachan, 
clearing. 

Contracts  Containing  the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 

Gander  Nfld:  Saunders  Howell  &  Co  Ltd,  general  alterations  to  federal  bldg. 
Annapolis  Royal  N  S:  Malcolm  L  Foster,  interior  painting,  federal  bldg.  Kentville  N  S: 
Malcolm  L  Foster,  interior  painting,  federal  bldg.  Pictou  N  S:  Ferguson  Industries  Ltd, 
stripping  of  Dredge  PWD  No  12.  Sydney  N  S:  Sydney  Engineering  &  Drydock  Ltd, 
construction  of  clamshell  dredge.  Yarmouth  NS:  EL  Babine,  pontoon  repairs  to  Dredge 
No  21.  Quebec  Que:  O  Picard  &  Fils  Inc,  replacement  of  piping,  Temporary  Bldg. 
London  Ont:  Forest  City  Terrazzo  Tile  Ltd,  replacement  of  broken  marble,  public  bldg. 
Ottawa  Ont:  Universal  Painters  &  Decorators  Reg’d,  painting  of  various  rooms,  Con¬ 
federation  Bldg;  Doran  Construction  Co  Ltd,  general  alterations  at  No  10  Sussex  Drive; 
Band  &  Cole  Ltd,  replacement  of  faucets  &  basin  traps.  Woods  Canadian  Bldg;  Murphy 
&  Morrow  Ltd,  repairing  cracks  in  walls,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Tunney’s  Park; 
J  H  Meilleur,  installation  of  kick  plates  on  doors,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Tunney’s 
Park;  Rene  Cleroux,  repairs  &  alterations  to  men’s  lavatory,  Daly  Bldg;  Durie  Mosaic 
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&  Marble  Ltd,  repairs  to  stairs,  Old  Printing  Bureau;  Lavoie  Construction  Reg’d,  general 
alterations,  No  4  Temporary  Bldg;  Alf  Grodde  Ltd,  painting  of  various  rooms,  Justice 
Bldg;  Sandy  Hill  Hardware,  painting  of  various  rooms,  Ogilvy  Bldg;  L  A  Legault  & 
Son  Ltd,  installation  of  buzzer  system,  Administration  Bldg,  Dept  of  Mines  &  Technical 
Surveys;  Thos  Gregoire,  redecoration  of  various  rooms,  Militia  Stores  Bldg,  Cartier 
Square;  Archie  McWade,  installation  of  overhead  doors,  Post  Office  Terminal,  Besserer 
St.  Windsor  Ont:  E  W  Lancaster  Co  Ltd,  moving  of  furniture,  etc  from  Ouellette  St 
to  Church  St,  federal  bldg.  Brandon  Man:  Spratling  Construction  Ltd,  general  altera¬ 
tions,  federal  bldg.  Nelson  B  C:  Koehle  &  Son  Sheet  Metal  &  Heating,  repairs  to  ventilat¬ 
ing  system,  public  bldg.  Sointula  B  C:  British  Columbia  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co  Ltd, 
dredging.  Tofina  B  C:  British  Columbia  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Vancouver 
B  C:  City  Sheet  Metal  Ltd,  repairs  to  ventilating  system,  public  bldg;  Allied  Builders  Ltd, 
construction  of  steel  pipeline  landing  scow  for  Dredge  PWD  No  322. 

Department  of  Transport 

Cape  Roseway  N  S:  Central  Construction  Co,  construction  of  dwelling  &  demolition 
of  existing  dwelling.  Port  Bickerton  N  S:  Quemar  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  dwelling  & 
installation  of  plumbing  &  water  system  in  existing  dwelling.  Sydney  N  S:  Maritime 
Builders  Ltd,  construction  of  VOR  bldg  &  related  works.  Fredericton  N  B:  Accurate 
Electrical  Contractors,  construction  of  airport  lighting  facilities.  Musquash  N  B:  J  S 
Parker,  construction  of  dwelling,  concrete  lighthouse  tower  &  demolition  of  old  combined 
light  &  dwelling.  Cap  d’Espoir  Que:  M  J  Leopold  Dallaire,  construction  of  dwellings  & 
demolition  of  existing  dwelling.  Lauzon  Que:  Geo  T  Davie  &  Sons  Ltd,  ^'conversion  of 
LCT  8  Landing  Craft  to  bulk  petroleum  &  dry  cargo  vessel.  Montreal  Que:  H  J  O’Connell 
Ltd,  additional  development  at  Dorval  Airport.  Riviere  du  Loup  Que:  Jean  Marie  Cote, 
construction  of  airport  boundary  fence.  Ste  Felicite  Que:  Aurele  Tremblay  &  Rodrique 
Bherer,  construction  of  dwelling  &  demolition  of  existing  dwelling.  Dunnville  Ont:  S  G 
Powell  Shipyards  Ltd,  ’^construction  of  two  self  propelled  steel  scows.  Uplands  Ont: 
Richards-Wilcox  (Canadian)  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  aircraft  entrance  doors  on 
hangar,  Ottawa  Airport.  Ivory  Island  B  C:  Widsten  Marine  Services  &  J  A  Stewart 
Construction,  construction  of  dwelling  &  fog  alarm  bldg  &  demolition  of  existing  fog 
alarm  bldg.  Port  Hardy  B  C:  Port  Hardy  Enterprises  Ltd,  clearing,  stumping,  grubbing, 
general  levelling  &  road  construction.  Pultney  Point  B  C:  McGinnis  Bros,  construction 
of  dwelling.  Scarlett  Point  B  C:  Johnson  &  Hobbs,  construction  of  dwelling. 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire 

( Continued,  from  page  409 ) 

been  actually  at  issue  in  the  dispute  so  as 
to  have  made  him  “indirectly  interested” 
therein  (CUB-761)  as  belonging  to  a 
grade  or  class  of  workers  that  included 
directly  interested  members  and,  therefore, 
falling  under  paragraph  (b).  This  means 
that  if  even  one  member  of  the  marine 
checkers  was  to  be  found  among  the 
deep-sea  longshoremen  who  were  on  strike, 
all  the  marine  checkers  would  be  deemed 
to  be  directly  interested  in  the  dispute  by 
association,  their  specific  type  of  indirect 
interest  being  deemed  to  be  a  direct  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  No  such 
circumstance  existed  in  the  present  case. 


The  marine  checkers’  only  interest  in 
the  dispute  was  that  their  conditions  of 
employment  and  more  particularly  their 
rate  of  pay  could  be  brought  under  review 
in  the  light  of  the  settlement  reached  in 
that  dispute,  and  such  interest,  according 
to  the  established  jurisprudence  (CUB-761), 
is  only  an  incidental  interest  and  is  not  a 
type  of  interest  in  a  labour  dispute  con¬ 
templated  in  section  63  (2). 

The  further  questions  of  participation 
and  financing  were  not  raised  in  the  present 
appeal  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
cannot  be  considered. 

My  decision  is  to  allow  the  claimant’s 
appeal. 
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PRICES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Consumer  Price  Index,  March  1959 

The  consumer  price  index  (1949=100), 
which  has  declined  each  month  since  reach¬ 
ing  a  peak  of  126.3  for  November  1958, 
dropped  a  further  0.2  per  cent,  from  125.7 
to  125.5,  between  February  and  March. 
The  latest  decline  was  largely  attributable 
to  a  2.6-per-cent  decrease  in  the  food 
index. 

The  total  index,  however,  was  still  1 
per  cent  higher  than  in  March  last  year, 
when  it  was  124.3*. 

Between  February  and  March  the  food 
index  declined  from  121.2  to  120.0  as  beef 
prices  averaged  about  2  cents  a  pound 
lower.  Fractionally  lower  prices  were  also 
reported  for  pork,  coffee,  sugar,  fats,  and 
fresh  tomatoes.  Prices  were  very  slightly 
higher  for  a  number  of  items. 

The  shelter  index  increased  fractionally 
from  140.2  to  140.3  as  the  rent  component 
continued  stable  and  the  home-ownership 
component  rose  slightly. 

The  clothing  index  rose  from  108.8  to 
109.4,  with  some  of  this  increase  reflecting 
prices  up  from  January  and  February  sale 
price  levels. 

The  household  operation  index  moved 
from  122.0  to  122.3,  with  furniture  prices 
also  up  from  sale  prices  of  previous  months. 
Both  fuel  oil  and  coal  prices  were  somewhat 
higher,  and  a  number  of  items  of  house¬ 
hold  supplies  and  services,  including  soaps, 
detergents,  and  laundry  rates,  also  increased. 

The  other  commodities  and  services 
index,  unchanged  at  133.4  for  the  fourth 
successive  month,  reflected  offsetting  price 
changes  in  automobile  operation;  repairs 
lubrication,  and  brake  relining  were  higher, 
but  somewhat  lower  prices  were  recorded 
for  new  passenger  cars  and  batteries.  Some 
local  transportation  and  inter-city  bus  fares 
increased. 

Group  indexes  one  year  earlier  (March 
1958)  were:  food  121.3,  shelter  137.1, 
clothing  109.5,  household  operation  121.1, 
and  other  commodities  and  services  129.6. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  February  1959 

Consumer  price  indexes  (1949=100) 
declined  in  seven  of  the  ten  regional  cities 
between  the  beginning  of  January  and 
February  and  increased  in  the  other  threet. 

*See  Table  F-l  at  back  of  book. 
tSee  Table  F-2  at  back  of  book. 


Changes  ranged  from  decreases  of  0.3  per 
cent  in  four  cities  to  an  increase  of  0.5 
per  cent  in  St.  John’s. 

Food  indexes  were  lower  in  all  regional 
cities  except  St.  John’s  and  Saint  John. 
Prices  were  generally  lower  for  eggs,  coffee, 
lard  and  citrus  fruits.  Beef  prices  were 
slightly  lower  in  five  cities;  pork  prices 
were  somewhat  higher  in  some  cities. 

Shelter  indexes  were  unchanged  in  all 
but  two  of  the  ten  regional  cities,  increas¬ 
ing  fractionally  in  Winnipeg  and  Edmon- 
ton-Calgary.  Clothing  indexes  increased  in 
five  cities,  decreased  in  one  and  remained 
unchanged  at  January  levels  in  the  other 
four.  Household  operation  indexes  rose  in 
seven  cities,  decreased  in  two  and  remained 
unchanged  in  one.  Other  commodities  and 
services  indexes  were  down  in  four  cities, 
up  in  five  cities  and  unchanged  in  the 
other. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  January  and  February 
were  as  follows:  Toronto  —0.4  to  128.5; 
Winnipeg  —0.4  to  123.2;  Saskatoon-Regina 
—  0.4  to  122.4;  Vancouver  —0.4  to  127.7; 
Montreal  —0.3  to  126.2;  Ottawa  —0.3  to 
126.1;  Edmonton-Calgary  —0.3  to  122.2; 
St.  John’s  +0.6  to  113.2*;  Halifax  +0.4 
to  125.2;  Saint  John  +0.3  to  127.0. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  February  1959 

The  United  States  consumer  price  index 
(1947-49=100)  dropped  0.1  per  cent,  from 
123.8  to  123.7,  between  mid-January  and 
mid-February.  A  0.7-per-cent  decline  in 
the  food  index  outweighed  advances  in 
other  groups. 

A  year  earlier  the  index  stood  at  122.5. 
Since  March  1958  it  has  moved  within  the 
range  between  123.3  and  123.9,  the  all-time 
peak  that  was  reached  twice  in  1959,  in 
July  and  November. 

The  1 -per-cent  rise  in  the  past  year  is 
the  smallest  12-month  increase  in  nearly 
three  years. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  January  1959 

The  United  Kingdom  index  of  retail 
prices  (Jan.  17,  1956=100)  continues  to 
advance.  Between  mid-December  and  mid- 
January  it  rose  from  110.2  to  110.4,  almost 
two  full  points  higher  than  the  108.1 
recorded  in  January  1958. 

*On  base  June  1951=100. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


Indei  1949=100 


Yearly  Average  Monthly  Indexes 


140 


130 


120 


no 


100 


90 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS 


February  1959 

Only  nine  of  the  29  work  stoppages  in 
progress  in  February  started  during  the 
month*. 

The  number  of  work  stoppages  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  was  down  from  the  previous  month 
and  the  number  of  workers  and  time  loss 
involved  also  declined.  The  decline  in  time 
loss  was  mainly  due  to  the  termination  on 
February  5  of  a  ten-week  strike  involving 
approximately  1,000  employees  of  saw¬ 

*Table  G-l  at  the  back  of  this  issue  compares,  on 
a  monthly  basis,  the  number  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  in  existence  during  1959  and  1958.  The  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  workers  involved  and  the  time  loss 
resulting  are  also  compared  on  a  monthly  basis 
and  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  beginning 
during  each  month  is  indicated. 

Table  G-2  deals  more  specifically  with  the  stop¬ 
pages  involving  100  or  more  workers  in  existence 
during  February  1959.  The  approximate  time  loss, 
together  with  the  number  of  workers  involved,  is 
indicated  for  each  stoppage.  The  major  issues  and 
the  major  terms  of  settlement,  if  the  stoppage  has 
ended,  are  also  mentioned.  Other  details  include 
such  information  as  the  dates  on  which  the  stop¬ 
pages  began  and  ended  and  the  industries  in  which 
they  occurred. 


mills  and  logging  camps  in  the  southern 
interior  of  British  Columbia.  In  fact,  the 
time  loss  figure  for  February  was  the  lowest 
since  July  1958. 

Some  of  the  largest  work  stoppages  in 
progress  during  February  were  carried  over 
from  previous  months.  Among  these  were 
strikes  affecting  logging  operations  of  the 
Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Bowater  Corporation  in 
Newfoundland,  and  a  dispute  idling  1,150 
CBC  employees  in  Montreal.  These  work 
stoppages  caused  much  of  the  time  loss 
in  February  and  remained  unconcluded  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  However,  in  early 

TABLE  1— NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND 
LOCKOUTS,  WORKERS  AND 
TIME  LOSS  INVOLVED,  BY 
INDUSTRY,  FEBRUARY  1959. 


No.  of 

Industry  Strikes  and  No.  of  Time 

Lockouts  Workers  Loss 


Logging .  4  3,222  78,360 

Manufacturing .  15  2,441  19,695 

Construction .  3  188  1,510 

Transportation .  6  1,209  23,450 

Trade .  1  8  160 
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March  the  IWA  local  involved  in  the 
dispute  with  the  Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development  Company  was  decertified  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  of  an  Act  in  the  provincial 
Legislature.  Later  press  reports  in  March 
indicated  a  resumption  of  work  in  the 
logging  camps  after  a  rival  organization, 
the  Newfoundland  Brotherhood  of  Wood¬ 
workers,  was  established  and  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Company.  Also  early 
in  March,  the  CBC  dispute  was  settled;  as 
a  result,  the  independent  Association  des 
Realisateurs  comprising  the  74  producers 
directly  involved  in  the  stoppage  was 
granted  certain  bargaining  privileges. 

Among  the  more  important  settlements 
in  early  February  was  the  agreement 
reached  between  Sorel  Industries  Limited 
in  St.  Joseph  de  Sorel,  Que.,  and  the  Metal 
Workers  (CCCL)  after  a  dispute  that 
lasted  more  than  two  months  and  involved 
250  workers. 

Of  the  29  work  stoppages  in  progress 
during  February,  13  involved  100  or  more 
workers;  only  three  of  these  started  in  the 
month.  Of  the  13  larger  stoppages,  seven 
were  still  in  progress  at  the  end  of  February. 


TABLE  2— NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND 
LOCKOUTS,  WORKERS  AND 
TIME  LOSS  INVOLVED,  BY 
PROVINCE,  FEBRUARY  1959. 


Province 

No.  of 
Strikes  and 
Lockouts 

No.  of 
Workers 

Time 

Loss 

Newfoundland . 

3 

2,902 

69,480 

Quebec . 

3 

1,540 

26,945 

Ontario . 

1,169 

17,495 

Manitoba . 

1 

12 

35 

Alberta . 

2 

137 

875 

British  Columbia. . . 

5 

1,308 

8,345 

In  February,  Newfoundland  had  by  far 
the  highest  time  loss  among  Canada’s 
provinces;  nearly  all  of  the  time  loss 
recorded  in  that  province  was  caused  by 
the  disputes  involving  large  numbers  of 
woodworkers.  In  Quebec,  the  CBC  dispute 
caused  most  of  the  26,945  man-days  loss 
recorded  in  the  province.  From  Ontario, 
where  the  time  loss  figure  was  below  the 
20,000  mark,  no  large-scale  work  stoppages 
were  reported.  Stoppages  reported  from 
other  provinces  were  mostly  small  and 
did  not  cause  any  considerable  time  loss  in 
February. 


Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not  for 
sale  by  the  epartment  of  Labour.  Persons 
wishing  to  purchase  them  should  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  publishers.  Publications 
listed  may  be  borrowed  by  making  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Librarian,  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa.  Students  must  apply 
through  the  library  of  their  institution. 
Applications  for  loans  should  give  the  num¬ 
ber  (numeral)  of  the  publication  desired 
and  the  month  in  which  it  was  listed  in  the 
Labour  Gazette.  List  No.  127 

Annual  Reports 

1.  Great  Britain.  Factory  Depart¬ 
ment.  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Factories  on  Industrial  Health  for 
the  Year  1957.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1958. 
Pp.  50. 

2.  New  Brunswick.  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board.  Thirty-ninth  Annual 
Report,  1957.  St.  John,  1958.  Pp.  44. 

3.  U.S.  National  Mediation  Board. 
Twenty -fourth  Annual  Report,  including 
the  Report  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjust¬ 
ment  Board  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June 
30,  1958.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  65. 


4.  U.S.  President,  1953-  (Eisen¬ 
hower).  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  January  20, 
1959.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1959.  Pp.  225. 

Conferences 

5.  International  Conference  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Aspects  of  Automa¬ 
tion,  Namur,  Belgium,  1957.  Proceedings. 
Namur,  International  Association  for  Cyber¬ 
netics,  1958?  Pp.  141.  Conference  held 
December  13  and  14,  1957.  Text  of  papers 
in  French  or  English. 

Partial  Contents:  Les  promesses  de  l’automa- 
tion  sont-elles  valables?  By  Hyacinthe  Du- 
breuil.  The  effects  of  technical  innovation  on 
management  administration,  by  John  Wood¬ 
ward.  L’automation  au  service  de  l’homme, 
by  Maurice  Lachin.  Automation,  problemes 
humains,  hypotheses,  by  Robert  J.  Van  Egten. 
Du  travail  individuel  au  travail  automatique, 
by  Robert  Caussin.  L’automation  et  les  syn- 
dicats,  by  Max  Gottschalk.  Economic  and 
social  aspects  of  automation  particularly  with 
regard  to  future  employment,  by  Fred  L. 
Polak.  Problemes  et  perspectives  de  l’automa- 
tion  dans  les  activites  tertiaires  et  plus  par- 
ticulierement  dans  Padministration  publiques, 
by  Lucien  Mehl.  Les  syndicats  ouvriers  devant 
l’automation,  by  Walther  Schevenels. 
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6.  Minnesota.  University.  Industrial 
Relations  Center.  Communications  in 


Employment  Relations:  Proceedings  of  a 
Conference  held  April  14-15,  1953,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Twin  Cities  Chapter 
of  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Manage¬ 
ment  through  the  Center  for  Continuation 
Study,  University  of  Minnesota.  Dubuque, 
W.  C.  Brown  Co.,  1953  [i.e.  1954],  Pp.  48. 

The  various  speakers  discussed  upward, 
downward  and  horizontal  or  cross  communica¬ 
tions  within  the  company. 

7.  Minnesota.  University.  Industrial 
Relations  Center.  Compensation  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practices;  Proceedings  of  a  Con¬ 
ference  held  April  15-16,  1952,  with  the 
Cooperation  of  the  Twin  Cities  Chapter  of 
the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Manage¬ 
ment  through  the  Center  for  Continuation 
Study,  University  of  Minnesota.  Dubuque, 
W.  C.  Brown  Co.,  1953.  Pp.  52. 

Contents:  Current  Management  Concepts  of 
Compensation  Principles  and  Practices,  by 
Dean  H.  Rosensteel.  Wage  and  Salary  Pro¬ 
grams,  by  Roger  S.  Hubbell.  Wage  and  Salary 
Structures  and  Differentials,  by  Adolph  O. 
Berger.  Cost  of  Living  and  Annua]  Productivity 
Increment  Compensation  Programs,  by  Harold 
Stieglitz.  The  Wage-Price  Spiral,  by  Leon 
H.  Keyserling.  Compensation  for  Salaried 
Employees,  by  Merle  C.  Hale.  Relationships 
between  Wage  Policies  and  Programs  and  Salary 
Policies  and  Programs,  by  R.  E.  Kirkpatrick. 
Communication  with  Employees  through  the 
Indirect  Compensation  Program,  by  J.  Stevens 
Stock.  Evaluation  of  Compensation  Programs, 
by  Robert  H.  Hoge. 


8.  Minnesota.  University.  Industrial 
Relations  Center.  Job  Opportunities  and 
Job  Security;  Proceedings  of  the  7th  Annual 
Industrial  Relations  Center  Labor  Confer¬ 
ence  held  at  the  Center  for  Continuation 
Study,  University  of  Minnesota,  February 
17  and  18,  1955.  Edited  by  Walter  H. 
Uphoff.  Dubuque,  W.  C.  Brown  Co.,  cl955 
Pp.  83. 


Partial  Contents:  Figuring  Employment  and 
Unempoyment  Statistics,  by  Ewan  Clague. 
Technological  Change  and  Employment,  by 
Jack  Conway.  Employment  Stabilization  Pro¬ 
grams,  by  David  Dolnick.  Recent  Changes  in 
Social  Security  Legislation,  by  Nelson  H. 
Cruikshank. 


9.  Minnesota.  University.  Industria 
Relations  Center.  Organization  for  Man 
agement  Teamwork;  Proceedings  of  a  Con 
ference  held  April  5-6,  1955,  with  th 
Cooperation  of  the  Twin  Cities  Chapter  o 
the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Manage 
merit  through  the  Center  for  Continuatio ; 
Study,  University  of  Minnesota.  Dubuque 
W.  C.  Brown  Company,  cl955.  Pp.  64. 

“The  conference  reviewed  the  developmen 
of  industrial  teamwork,  the  nature  of  industria 
leadership  and  the  managerial  function.  Specia 
attention  was  devoted  to  problem  areas  o 
manpower  organization;  coordination,  thi 
human  factor,  incentives  for  individual  anc 
group  effort,  and  planning  for  the  future  o 
the  firm. 


10.  Minnesota.  University.  Industrial 
Relations  Center.  Problems  of  Union 
Administration  Excerpts  from  Annual  Labor 
Conference  Proceedings,  1949-1953,  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  Edited  by  Thomas  A.  Mahoney  and 
Walter  H.  Uphoff.  Dubuque,  W.  C.  Brown 
Co.,  1954.  Pp.  93. 

Topics  discussed  included:  union  and  the 
community;  membership  participation  in  union 
programs;  developing  union  leadership;  public 
relations;  effective  negotiations;  and,  account¬ 
ing  methods  for  local  unions. 

11.  President’s  Conference  on  Occu¬ 
pational  Safety.  6th,  Washington,  D.C., 
1958.  Proceedings,  March  25-27,  1958. 
Washington,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  1958.  Pp.  210. 

Congresses  and  Conventions 

12.  American  Newspaper  Guild.  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention, 
August  4-8,  1958,  San  Jose,  Calif.  Washing¬ 
ton,  1958.  Pp.  114. 

13.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of 
Way  Employes.  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Regular  Grand  Lodge  Convention  .  . . 
Detroit,  Michigan,  June  16  to  21,  Inclusive, 
1958.  Detroit,  1958.  1  volume  (various 
pagings). 

14.  Canadian  Conference  on  Social 
Work.  Sixteenth  Biennial  Meeting,  Mont¬ 
real,  Canada,  June  2-6,  1958.  Toronto 
1958.  Pp.  98,  102. 

15.  Confederation  des  travailleurs 
Catholiques  DU  Canada.  Proces-verbal, 
Trente-septieme  du  congres  de  la  C.T.C.C., 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  1958.  Quebec,  1958.  Pp’ 
308. 

16.  Labour  Party  (Great  Britain). 
Report  of  the  57th  Annual  Conference 
held  in  ...  Scarborough,  September  29  to 
October  3,  1958.  London,  1958.  Pp.  291. 

17.  Manitoba  Federation  of  Labour. 
Fourth  Annual  Convention  Report  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  October  18th  and  19tli,  1958, 
Winnipeg.  Winnipeg,  1958.  Pp.  75,  n. 

18.  Saskatchewan  Federation  of  La¬ 
bour  (CLC).  Minutes  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Third  Convention  . . .  held  in  Moose 
Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  October  23,  24,  and  25, 
1958.  Regina,  1958.  1  Volume  (unpaged)! 

Education 

19-  Clark,  Harold  Florian.  Classrooms 
in  the  Factories;  an  Account  of  Educational 
Activities  conducted  by  American  Industry 
by  Harold  F.  Clark  and  Harold  S.  Sloan! 
Rutherford,  N.J.,  Institute  of  Research, 
Fairfield  Dickinson  University,  1958.  Pp! 
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Discusses  some  of  the  educational  courses 
available  to  employees  in  296  American  indus¬ 
trial  corporations. 

20.  World  Conference  of  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Teacfiing  Profession.  Public 
Support  for  Education;  Reports  of  National 
Teachers  Association.  Washington,  1958. 
Pp.  52. 

Industrial  Health 

21.  Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  Lifting  and  Carry¬ 
ing.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1958.  Pp.  12. 

22.  Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  Safety  Devices  for 
Hand  and  Foot  Operated  Presses.  London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1958.  Pp.  32. 

23.  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Safety  and  Health  of  Workers;  the 
Task  of  the  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Geneva,  1958.  Pp.  39. 

Industrial  Relations 

24.  Dubin,  Robert.  Working  Union- 
Management  Relations;  the  Sociology  of 
Industrial  Relations.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.,  Prentice-Hall,  1958.  Pp.  291. 

A  sociological  approach  to  industrial  rela¬ 
tions. 

25.  Dubin,  Robert.  The  World  of  Work; 
Industrial  Society  and  Human  Relations. 
Englewood,  N.J.,  Prentice-Hall,  1958.  Pp. 
448. 

Concerns  the  behavior  of  people  at  work. 
Touches  on  human  and  industrial  relations, 
and  discusses  the  nature  of  modern  manage¬ 
ment. 

26.  International  Labour  Office.  Col¬ 
laboration  between  Public  Authorities  and 
Employers’  and  Workers’  Organizations  at 
the  Industrial  and  National  Levels.  Eighth 
item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1958-1959. 
2  Volumes. 

At  head  of  title:  Report  8(l)-(2).  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference.  43rd  session, 
1959. 

Part  1  contains  a  report  on  law  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  various  countries  with  regard  to 
collaboration  between  public  authorities  and 
employers’  and  workers’  organizations  at  the 
industrial  and  national  levels,  together  with  a 
questionnaire  on  the  subject.  Part  2,  based  on 
replies  from  46  member  countries,  analyzes  the 
significant  points  in  them  and  proposes  con¬ 
clusions. 

27.  Stieber,  Iack  V.,  ed.  U.S.  Industrial 
Relations:  the  Next  Twenty  Years,  by  Clark 
Kerr  [and  others].  East  Lansing,  Michigan 
State  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  215. 
“Lectures  . . .  presented  at  Michigan  State 
University  in  1956-57  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
Center.” 

Contents:  The  American  Industrial  Relations 
System  in  1975,  by  John  T.  Dunlop.  Labor’s 


role  in  1975,  by  Walter  P.  Reuther.  Industrial 
Relations  in  1975:  a  Management  View,  by 
John  S.  Bugas.  The  Future  Role  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  industrial  Relations,  by  David  L. 
Cole.  The  Future  of  Social  Security,  by 
Edwin  E.  Witte.  The  Prospect  for  Wages  and 
Hours,  by  Clark  Kerr. 

Labour  Laws  and  Legislation 

28.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Legislation  Branch.  Provincial  Labour 
Standards  concerning  Child  Labour,  Holi¬ 
days,  Hours  of  Work,  Minimum  Wages, 
Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work,  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Lair  Employment  Practices 
and  Weekly  Rest-Day.  October  1958. 
Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1958.  Pp.  24. 

29.  Sultan,  Paul  Edward.  Right-to- 
Work  Laws:  a  Study  in  Conflict.  Los 
Angeles,  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  California,  1958.  Pp.  134. 

Analyzes  arguments  of  those  favoring  or 
opposing  right-to-work  laws.  Also  considers 
the  economic,  social  and  legal  aspects  of  union 
security. 

Labour  Organization 

30.  Canadian  Labour  Congress.  Mem¬ 
orandum  to  the  Government  of  Canada, 
January  22,  1959.  Ottawa,  1959.  Pp.  47. 

31.  Great  Britain.  Central  Office  of 
Information.  Reference  Division.  The 
Trade  Unionist  in  Britain.  Rev.  ed.  London, 
1958.  Pp.  48. 

Describes  trade  union  organization,  functions 
of  the  trade  union  member  and  the  benefits  of 
belonging  to  a  trade  union. 

32.  Lester,  Richard  Allen.  As  Unions 
mature;  an  Analysis  of  the  Evolution  of 
American  Unionism.  Princeton,  N.J., 
Princeton  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  171. 

Partial  Contents:  The  Essence  of  Unionism. 
The  Changing  Character  of  American  Unionism 
— Management  and  Other  External  Influences. 
Dynamic  Forces  in  American  Unionism.  Cor¬ 
rupting  Influences  in  American  Unionism.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  Britain  and  Sweden.  Experience 
in  Individual  Unions.  The  Theory  of  Union 
Development.  The  Evolution  of  Union-Manage¬ 
ment  Relations.  Implications  for  Economic 
Analysis.  Implications  for  Public  Policy. 

33.  Samuel,  Howard  D.  Profile  of  a 
Union:  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  AFL-CIO.  Written  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  Howard  D.  Samuel  and  Lynne 
Rhodes.  New  York,  Amalgamated  Cloth¬ 
ing  Workers  of  America,  1958.  Pp.  94. 

A  pictorial  pamphlet  which  explains  the 
structure  of  the  union,  and  what  the  union 
has  done  and  is  doing  for  its  members  in  the 
way  of  contracts,  wages  and  welfare  benefits. 

Labour  Supply 

34.  Suriyakumaran,  Canaganayagan.  The 
Economics  of  Full  Employment  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Countries,  with  Special  Reference  to 
India  and  Ceylon.  Colombo,  K.V.G.  De 
Silva  &  Co.,  1957.  Pp.  307. 
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35.  Wilcock,  Richard  Carrington. 
Small  City  Job  Markets:  the  Labor  Market 
Behavior  of  Firms  and  Workers,  by  Richard 
C.  Wilcock  and  Irvin  Sobel.  Urbana,  In¬ 
stitute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  Illinois,  1958.  Pp.  170. 

Contains  two  studies  on  the  labor  market 
situation  in  five  Midwestern  American  areas. 

Occupations 

36.  Gerin,  Elisabeth.  Le  metier  dont  je 
reve,  par  Elisabeth  Gerin  et  Monique 
Chabaud.  Paris,  Centre  de  recherches  et 
d’information  pedagogiques,  Editions  B.P., 

1957.  Pp.  125. 

Outlines  some  careers  for  women  and  sug¬ 
gests  how  to  choose  and  prepare  for  them. 

37.  International  Labour  Office.  In¬ 
ternational  Standard  Classification  of  Occu¬ 
pations.  Geneva,  1958.  Pp.  236. 

“The  main  purposes  of  an  international 
classification  of  occupations  are — (a)  to  facili¬ 
tate  international  comparisons  of  statistical 
data  originating  at  the  national  level;  (b)  to 
give  guidance  to  governments  wishing  to 
develop  or  revise  national  occupational  classifi¬ 
cation  systems;  and  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
identifying  national  occupations  of  international 
interest.” 

38.  National  Institute  of  Housework- 
ers  Limited,  London.  A  Guide  for 
Domestic  Workers  in  Hospitals.  2nd  ed. 
London,  1955.  Pp.  55. 

“This  guide ...  is  intended  to  help  domestic 
workers  in  hospitals  to  do  their  various  tasks 
thoroughly,  quickly,  economically  and  easily.” 

Wages  and  Hours 

39.  Building  Services  Employees’  In¬ 
ternational  Union.  Department  of 
Research  and  Education.  Wage  Rates 
and  Ranges  for  Selected  Occupations  in 
Cities  and  Other  Governmental  Units,  1958. 
Chicago,  1958.  Pp.  23. 

40.  New  York  (State).  Department 
of  Labor.  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics.  Wages  and  Hours  in  the  Build¬ 
ing  Service  Industry  in  New  York  State, 
1956.  New  York,  1958.  Pp.  165. 


41.  New  Zealand.  Department  of 
Statistics.  Report  on  Prices,  Wages,  and 
Labour  Statistics  of  New  Zealand  for  the 
Year  1957.  Wellington,  Government  Printer, 

1958.  Pp.  96. 

42.  SOCIETE  ROYALE  D’ECONOMIE  POLITI¬ 
QUE  de  Belgique.  La  reduction  de  la 
duree  du  travail;  colloque  des  23  et  24 
fevrier  1957.  Bruxelles,  Les  editions  de  la 
Librairie  encyclopedique,  1957.  Pp.  209. 

Consists  of  an  introductory  essay  on  the 
question  of  shorter  hours,  and  a  series  of 
observations  by  eighteen  individuals  or  groups 
on  the  essay. 

Miscellaneous 

43.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
E.P.A.;  Activities  and  Achievements;  a 
Summary  of  the  Work  done  by  E.P.A. 
during  Four  Years  of  Operational  Activi¬ 
ties.  Paris,  1958.  Pp.  113. 

Some  of  the  programs  in  which  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Productivity  Agency  is  interested  are 
business  management,  vocational  training, 
applied  research,  economic  factors  of  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  agriculture. 

44.  National  Council  of  Women  of 
Canada.  Yearbook,  1958.  Ottawa,  1958. 
Pp.  188. 

45.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  The  Conference  Board  Economic 
Forum  presents:  The  Business  Outlook, 

1959.  New  York,  cl958.  Pp.  111. 

Contents:  Where  in  the  Business  Cycle?  By 
Geoffrey  H.  Moore.  Consumer  Hard  Goods, 
by  George  P.  Hitchings.  Consumer  Soft  Goods, 
by  Ira  T.  Ellis.  Consumer  Services,  by  A.  D.  H. 
Kaplan.  Retail  Trade,  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair. 
Capital  Goods  and  Steel,  by  Bradford  B.  Smith. 
Inventories,  by  Louis  J.  Paradise.  Construction, 
by  Miles  L.  Colean.  Government  Spending, 
by  Edwin  B.  George.  Agriculture,  by  Nathan 
M.  Koffsky.  Foreign  Trade,  by  O.  Glenn 
Saxon.  Prices  and  Wages,  by  Jules  Backman. 
Money  and  Credit,  by  Roy  L.  Reierson.  Securi¬ 
ties,  by  Ragnar  Naess.  Summary,  by  Martin 
R.  Gainsbrugh. 

46.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Organization  of  Staff  Functions, 
by  Louis  A.  Allen.  New  York,  1958.  Pp 
104. 

The  following  staff  functions  are  presented 
and  analyzed:  Finance,  Controller,  Treasurer, 
Personnel  Administration,  Public  Relations, 
Purchasing,  Traffic,  Secretary,  and  Legal. 


~  Jh.e.  International  Labo“r  Organization’s  International  Standard  Classification  of 
Occupations  is  now  available  from  the  ILO’s  Canada  Branch,  202  Queen  Street 
Ottawa  4,  Ontario,  at  a  price  of  $4.00.  v  street, 

The  volume  contains  the  International  Standard  Classification  of  Occupations  that 

TaHoenid°redf  aS  a  brS1T  l°r  internatlonal  statistical  classification  by  the  Ninth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Labour  Statisticians  (L.G.,  June  1957  p  708) 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  classification  is  to  promote  the  international 
comparability  of  occupational  data  made  available  by  different  countries  especially 
census  data  Another  is  to  provide  a  framework  and  guide  for  the  development  of 
nationa1  systems  of  occupational  classification  in  those  countries  that  do  Pnot  now 

ment  services  ^  ***  ’  ^  ^  Statistical  P^poses  but  also  for  use  in  employ- 
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A — Labour  Force 


NOTE — Small  adjustments  have  been  made  In  the  labour  force  figures  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  population  estimates  based  on  the  1956  Census;  consequently,  the  figures  in  Tables  A-l  and  A-2 
are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  months  prior  to  August  1958.  Adjusted  figures  for  those 
earlier  months  are  given  in  the  Supplement  to  The  Labour  Force,  September  1958,  a  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  publication,  and  detailed  figures  on  the  revised  basis  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  DBS 
Reference  Paper  No.  58,  The  Labour  Force. 

TABLE  A-l.— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  JANUARY  17,  1959 


(Estimates  in  thousands) 
Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


• — 

Canada 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

The  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

6,076 

112 

426 

1,730 

2,244 

1,017 

547 

Agricultural . 

623 

* 

48 

135 

158 

261 

20 

N  on- Agricultural . 

5,453 

111 

378 

1,595 

2,086 

756 

527 

Males . 

4,582 

93 

332 

1,306 

1,652 

783 

416 

Agricultural  . 

591 

* 

47 

130 

144 

250 

19 

N  on- Agricultural . 

3,991 

92 

285 

1,176 

1,508 

533 

397 

Females . 

1,494 

19 

94 

424 

592 

234 

131 

Agricultural . 

32 

* 

* 

* 

14 

11 

* 

N  on- Agricultural . 

1,462 

19 

93 

419 

578 

223 

130 

All  Ages . 

6,076 

112 

426 

1,730 

2,244 

1,017 

547 

14 — 19  years . 

544 

14 

43 

198 

171 

86 

32 

20 — 24  years . 

760 

17 

54 

249 

256 

126 

58 

25 — 44  years . 

2,845 

52 

180 

800 

1,074 

468 

271 

45 — 64  years . 

1,709 

26 

129 

437 

653 

296 

168 

65  ye ars  and  over . 

218 

• 

20 

46 

90 

41 

18 

Persons  with  J obs 

All  status  groups . 

5,538 

80 

376 

1,527 

2,102 

961 

492 

Males . 

4,098 

61 

285 

1,121 

1,530 

735 

366 

Females . 

1,440 

19 

91 

406 

572 

226 

126 

Agricultural . 

605 

• 

45 

131 

152 

257 

19 

Non- Agricultural . 

4,933 

79 

331 

1,396 

1,950 

704 

473 

Paid  Workers . 

4,480 

68 

297 

1,267 

1,792 

638 

418 

Males . 

3,168 

52 

215 

890 

1,269 

439 

303 

Females . 

1,312 

16 

82 

377 

523 

199 

115 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

538 

32 

60 

203 

142 

56 

65 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

5,389 

154 

463 

1,607 

1,791 

944 

530 

Males . 

1,138 

46 

105 

293 

342 

219 

133 

Females . 

4,251 

108 

358 

1,214 

1,449 

725 

397 

Less  than  10,000. 
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TABLE  A-2. — PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 


(Estimates  in  thousands) 
Sotjeoe:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


Week  Ended 
January  17,  1959 

Week  Ended 
December  13,  1958 

Week  Ended 
January  18,  1958 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work?) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Workf1) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(0 

Total  looking  for  work . 

565 

536 

467 

445 

556 

531 

Without  Jobs . 

538 

512 

440 

420 

527 

505 

Under  1  month . 

130 

— 

138 

— 

139 

— 

1 — -  3  months . 

257 

— 

188 

— 

276 

— 

4 —  6  months . 

93 

— 

64 

— 

81 

— 

7 — 12  months . 

37 

— 

34 

— 

22 

— 

13 — 18  months . 

13 

— 

— 

— 

19  and  over . 

* 

— 

— 

— 

Worked . 

27 

24 

27 

25 

29 

26 

1 — 14  hours . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

13 

12 

15 — 34  hours . 

18 

16 

18 

17 

16 

14 

(l)  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  those  in  the  “Total”  column. 
*  Less  than  10,000. 


B- — -Labour  Income 

Note:  The  estimates  of  labour  income  in  this  table  have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  recent  revisions  to  the 
National  Accounts.  Note  particularly  the  use  of  annual  totals  instead  of  monthly  averages,  and  the  introduction  of 
quarterly  instead  of  monthly  totals  for  some  industries.  Monthly  and  quarterly  figures  may  not  add  to  annual  totals 
because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  B-l.— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Monthly  Totals 

Quarterly  Totals1 

Yearand 

Month 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Trans¬ 

portation, 

Storage, 

and 

Forestry 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Public 

Utilities 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services 

(including 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Total1 

Communi¬ 

cation2 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Income 

1953— Total.... 

393 

3,954 

1,320 

297 

887 

194 

1,665 

2,757 

468 

12,110 

1954 — Total _ 

402 

3,903 

1,317 

310 

869 

204 

1,764 

3,010 

494 

12,432 

1955— Total. . . . 

430 

4,156 

1,392 

339 

911 

204 

1,874 

3,212 

539 

13,215 

1956 — Total. . . . 

489 

4,604 

1,537 

405 

1,102 

226 

2,072 

3,521 

590 

14,719 

1957— Total. . . . 

544 

4,821 

1,647 

371 

1,189 

252 

2,268 

3,926 

639 

15,825 

1958 — Jan . 

46.0 

381.9 

103.3 

1,267.8 

1,277.1 

1  283  2 

Feb . 

46.5 

385.5 

132.2 

64.7 

229.1 

65.2 

467.1 

1,024.0 

163.5 

Mar . 

48.5 

389.8 

130.3 

Apr . 

43.9 

392.3 

134.6 

1  304  0 

May . 

June . 

44.9 

45.6 

401.3 

404.9 

141.0 

143.1 

65.7 

289.1 

69.0 

585.4 

1,069.7 

168.4 

1,354.8 
1  384  5 

July . 

45.0 

402.1 

145.7 

1,382.1 

1,385.6 

Aug . 

Sept . 

45.5 

44.5 

399.8 

404.0 

145.7 

143.4 

75.7 

335.4 

71.1 

592.3 

1,080.5 

172.0 

Oct . 

43.2 

400.0 

142.9 

Nov . 

Dec . 

43.1 

42.1 

401.7 

393.7 

142.0 

139.6 

91.3 

278.5 

70.0 

619.4 

1,112.4 

174.1 

1,385.5 

1959 — Jan . 

42.5 

399.3 

137.2 

1,350.3 

1  Quarterly  figures  are  entered  opposite  the  middle  month  of  the  quarter  but  represent  quarterly  totals. 

2  Includes  post  office  wages  and  salaries. 

«  Figures  in  this  column  are  for  total  labour  income,  Canada,  but  are  not  totals  of  the  figures  in  the  remaining  columns 
oflthis  table,  as  figures  for  labour  income  in  Agriculture,  Fishing,  and  Trapping  are  not  shown.  (See  also  headnote.) 
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C — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 

Tables  C-l  to  C-3  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  having  15  or  more  employees— At  January  1,  employers 
in  the  principal  non-agricultural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  3,631,815. 

TABLE  C-l— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100).  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Wreekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

1953 — Average . 

113.4 

151.5 

133.4 

$ 

57.30 

113.3 

152.4 

134.2 

1954 — Average . 

109.9 

151.3 

137.1 

58.88 

107.7 

150.0 

138.6 

1955 — Average . 

112.5 

160.1 

141.7 

60.87 

109.3 

158.4 

144.1 

1956 — Average . 

120.1 

180.5 

149.4 

64.18 

115.4 

175.5 

151.2 

1957 — Average . 

122.9 

194.5 

157.6 

67.70 

116.3 

185.4 

158.5 

1958 — Jan. 

i . 

117.5 

182.2 

154.4 

66.35 

109.0 

170.8 

155.7 

Feb. 

1 . 

113.7 

183.9 

161.2 

69.25 

107.9 

176.9 

162.9 

Mar. 

1 . 

113.0 

185.0 

163.0 

70.02 

108.2 

178.5 

163.9 

Apr. 

1 . 

112.9 

185.3 

163.4 

70.20 

108.3 

180.4 

165.6 

May 

1 . 

114.6 

188.3 

163.8 

70.35 

108.8 

181.6 

165.8 

June 

i . 

118.7 

196.3 

164.7 

70.76 

110.4 

185.6 

167.0 

July 

i . 

121.3 

200.3 

164.6 

70.70 

112.0 

187.4 

166.2 

Aug. 

i . 

122.0 

201.6 

164.7 

70.76 

111.8 

186.0 

165.2 

Sept. 

i . 

121.8 

201.1 

164.5 

70.67 

111.5 

184.9 

164.7 

Oct. 

i . 

121.9 

201.8 

164.9 

70.85 

112.4 

187.2 

165.4 

Nov. 

i . 

120.1 

199.5 

165.6 

71.13 

110.1 

185.0 

166.8 

Dec. 

i . 

119.2 

199.4 

166.7 

71.60 

109.6 

186.0 

168.5 

1959 — Jan. 

i . 

115.8 

186.8 

160.7 

69.03 

106.9 

174.0 

161.6 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 


$ 

59.01 

60.94 

63.34 

66.47 
69.68 

68.47 

71.61 
72.08 
72.80 
72.92 
73.42 
73.06 

72.62 
72.40 
72.73 
73.36 
74.11 

71.06 
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TABLE  C-2.— AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 


(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 
Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Employment  Index 

Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Area 

Pay  period  preceding 

Pay  period  preceding 

Jan.  1 
1959 

Dec.  1 
1958 

Jan.  1 
1958 

Jan.  1 
1959 

Dec.  1 
1958 

Jan.  1 
1958 

(a)  Provinces 

Newfoundland . 

112.6 

121.1 

116.1 

60.82 

62.24 

60.65 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

115.6 

134.4 

106.6 

51.16 

48.78 

50.55 

Nova  Scotia . 

94.9 

96.5 

96.3 

55.07 

59.15 

55.48 

New  Brunswick . 

100.6 

101.3 

97.9 

58.76 

58.47 

56.84 

Quebec . 

114.4 

119.7 

117.0 

66.15 

68.96 

63.92 

Ontario . 

118.1 

120.0 

120.3 

71.59 

74.31 

68.79 

Manitoba . . 

108.0 

109.3 

107.7 

66.36 

67.92 

62.08 

Saskatchewan . 

123.3 

130.1 

121.0 

68.27 

68.24 

65.37 

Alberta  (including  Northwest  Territories) . 

148.2 

151.1 

146.6 

72.16 

74.21 

69.24 

British  Columbia  (including  Yukon) . 

110.7 

115.3 

111.6 

74.84 

78.26 

70.55 

Canada . 

115.8 

119.2 

117.5 

69.03 

71.60 

66.35 

(b)  Metropolitan  Areas 

St.  John’s . 

126.0 

135.9 

124.1 

49.91 

49.77 

47.85 

Sydney . 

90.6 

92.5 

93.3 

61.23 

74.51 

69.62 

Halifax . 

120.0 

116.3 

117.4 

56.49 

57.69 

54.36 

Saint  John . 

103.0 

95.0 

105.2 

53.74 

54.55 

50.48 

Quebec . 

104.5 

110.4 

105.1 

57.35 

59.57 

54.68 

Sherbrooke . 

97.9 

100.9 

100.5 

54.66 

58.34 

51.00 

Three  Rivers . 

104.1 

116.8 

109.9 

58.70 

67.11 

60.12 

Drummondville . 

78.0 

77.6 

74.1 

57.46 

60.06 

55.78 

Montreal . 

119.5 

123.3 

121.1 

66.82 

69.99 

64.59 

Ottawa — Hull . 

124.2 

125.9 

119.9 

63.28 

65.56 

59.58 

Peterborough . 

98.9 

99.2 

102.8 

75.95 

79.87 

75.37 

Oshawa . 

180.8 

178.0 

176.3 

85.10 

80.65 

73.61 

Niagara  Falls . 

95.4 

99.5 

112.9 

75.22 

77.79 

75.37 

St.  Catharines . 

104. 1 

106.5 

116.6 

74.64 

79.81 

76.50 

Toronto . 

131.8 

133.6 

132.0 

72.25 

74.85 

69.33 

Hamilton . 

106.4 

107.1 

109.4 

75.75 

76.26 

72.01 

Brantford . 

87.9 

90.3 

85.6 

64.92 

68.04 

61.46 

Galt . 

108.7 

110.8 

109.9 

60.77 

64.94 

58.39 

Kitchener . 

116.2 

118.7 

113.6 

63.24 

67.71 

59.91 

Sudbury . 

72.1 

47.1 

144.8 

69.26 

79.46 

84.62 

London . 

118.9 

123.0 

116.7 

65.15 

68.23 

61.89 

Sarnia . 

123.4 

124.9 

134.0 

90.00 

91.80 

85.25 

Windsor . 

79.1 

81.3 

86.1 

73.72 

79.84 

67.82 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

139.0 

147.5 

130.9 

86.52 

89.54 

85.54 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur . 

112.0 

117.1 

116.5 

70.90 

73.46 

68.66 

Winnipeg . 

109.8 

110.4 

107.8 

63.08 

64.64 

59.46 

Regina . 

122.0 

128.7 

120.7 

64.21 

63.99 

61.80 

Saskatoon . 

129.7 

137.4 

125.1 

63.52 

64.29 

60.31 

Edmonton . 

175.2 

180.8 

176.5 

66.27 

69.13 

62.91 

Calgary . 

162.3 

163.5 

157.0 

67.03 

68.80 

66.01 

Vancouver . 

114.0 

116.7 

115.2 

74.71 

77.25 

69.47 

Victoria . 

118.1 

116.0 

120.9 

67.61 

70.57 

64.15 
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TABLE  C-3.— INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Soubce:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Employment  Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Industry 

Pay  period  preceding 

Pay  period  preceding 

Jan.  1 
1959 

Dec.  1 
1958 

Jan.  1 
1958 

Jan.  1 
1959 

Dec.  1 
1958 

Jan.  1 
1958 

115.4 

115.7 

126.1 

84.38 

89.65 

83.22 

123.5 

124.0 

137.1 

87.73 

90.98 

85.52 

Gold _ 7 . 

72.9 

74.3 

75.0 

71.35 

73.60 

68.82 

170.7 

170.3 

195.0 

94.26 

98.04 

91.51 

102.5 

100.6 

111.2 

82.80 

90.72 

82.70 

55.4 

55.4 

61.8 

58.58 

76.04 

64.86 

287.8 

278.3 

291.5 

101.14 

102.21 

96.52 

117.0 

123.2 

121.3 

72.46 

81.00 

72,86 

106.9 

109.6 

109.0 

71.06 

74.11 

68.47 

104.9 

115.2 

102.5 

65.39 

66.55 

62.41 

130. 1 

137.2 

123.6 

72.97 

75.57 

69.41 

74.2 

109.2 

73.8 

59.69 

54.12 

55.44 

104.5 

105.8 

101.5 

68.75 

75.19 

67.18 

109.7 

110.7 

108.7 

63.80 

64.75 

60.79 

82.6 

92.1 

83.6 

47.50 

55.35 

48.38 

102.9 

115.3 

106.1 

85.04 

86.62 

79.35 

108.9 

91.4 

85.4 

61.76 

69.91 

66.83 

98.6 

99.7 

104.4 

73.59 

74.90 

63.97 

84.9 

86.6 

84.1 

44.95 

50.90 

44.39 

90.5 

91.4 

88.7 

41.69 

47.72 

40.93 

78.3 

79.5 

79.3 

56.51 

59.97 

53.97 

75.6 

76.7 

80.8 

51.77 

55.55 

49.19 

57.8 

58.9 

60.5 

51.14 

56.99 

50.61 

81.1 

81.2 

81.8 

66.53 

67.02 

63.75 

87.3 

90.9 

87.4 

41.62 

46.51 

40.12 

87.8 

91.4 

92.2 

40.21 

45.24 

39.04 

91.0 

95.0 

89.1 

41.41 

46.72 

40.88 

76.0 

79.3 

75.3 

42.49 

47.00 

40.28 

97.7 

103.3 

94.1 

58.40 

64.33 

56.36 

97.8 

104.9 

91.0 

60.03 

65.90 

58.54 

107.5 

110.9 

108.3 

56.94 

63.34 

53.98 

79.1 

81.7 

81.8 

52.80 

57.47 

50.98 

120.4 

121.3 

114.1 

82.11 

87.05 

80.15 

120.6 

120.9 

111.8 

88.67 

93.72 

87.67 

119.9 

122.2 

120.0 

65.97 

70.88 

62.95 

118.5 

120.4 

119.4 

77.53 

79.57 

74.85 

102.5 

103.7 

105.3 

79.12 

82.49 

75.63 

65.8 

63.2 

61.9 

82.11 

82.06 

76.67 

151.7 

158.6 

162.2 

79.21 

84.51 

76.97 

95.2 

94.9 

93.6 

71.50 

76.08 

69.10 

94.5 

100.8 

93.1 

67.24 

72.67 

65.95 

95.2 

97.2 

98.6 

74.12 

80.38 

69.88 

72.24 

90.56 

72.08 

103.6 

104.3 

114.1 

74.23 

80.05 

110.3 

110.3 

111.2 

94.33 

92.06 

99.6 

103.1 

99.9 

74.32 

78.36 

113.4 

113.3 

108.3 

79.73 

83 . 17 

72.82 

75.14 

83.47 

73.78 

72.77 

119.4 

119.9 

134.1 

81.10 

83.93 

356.0 

357.5 

387.4 

86.28 

88.28 

109.0 

108.4 

113.7 

87.76 

91.33 

81.84 

106.8 

105.9 

105.3 

76.81 

64.5 

65.4 

84.5 

74.82 

74.95 

71.89 

117.7 

120.1 

144.2 

73.17 

78.09 

67.75 

82.49 

75.52 

73.35 
91.56 
74.00 

70.35 
66.41 

114.2 

107.7 

130.2 

82.08 

85.08 

130.1 

136.2 

127.9 

77.61 

81.87 

79.98 

107.1 

107.8 

103.2 

77.30 

120.6 

103.9 

161.1 

91.95 

96.01 

79.63 

131.8 

134.4 

141.8 

76.45 

131.8 

139.1 

123.1 

73.84 

78.41 

72.68 

77.84 

105.46 

84.83 

74.99 

98.5 

106.8 

95.0 

69.98 

142.5 

141.3 

129.6 

73.50 

103.21 

81.32 

137.4 

138.7 

138.4 

107.39 

127.3 

129.0 

133.4 

84.91 

116.8 

117.8 

118.5 

74.52 

93.50 

61.15 

140.8 

143.3 

151.7 

98.53 

96.29 

66.35 

120.0 

124.3 

112.5 

62.45 

107.6 

129.5 

111.3 

65.61 

68.11 

74,66 

64.78 

107.9 

130.9 

116.1 

80.06 

67.23 

113.0 

137.0 

118.5 

66.70 

75.87 

61.65 

86.5 

105.2 

106.0 

88. 11 

107.1 

127.4 

103.5 

63.70 

131.7 

133.3 

127.5 

48.68 

19.20 

46.65 

121.1 

122.4 

118.7 

39.52 

41.50 

43.99 

70.99 

112.4 

114.1 

112.1 

69.09 

186.1 

188.9 

174.9 

71.33 

115.8 

119.2 

117.5 

69.03 

71.60 

66.35 
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Tables  C-4  and  C-5  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-l  to  C-3. 
They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-l  to 
C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  eo-operatlve  firms. 


TABLE  C-l.  HOI  KS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source:  Man-hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Jan.  1, 
1959 

Dec.  1, 
1958 

Jan.  1, 
1958 

Jan.  1, 
1959 

Dec.  1, 
1958 

Jan.  1, 
1958 

Newfoundland . 

37.2 

37.9 

41.4 

166.5 

156.9 

169.8 

Nova  Scotia . 

38.4 

41.1 

37.6 

152.1 

146.1 

150.7 

New  Brunswick . 

40.2 

41.8 

38.6 

154.1 

149.2 

150.8 

Quebec . 

37.8 

41.8 

38.1 

152.6 

149.9 

149.1 

Ontario . 

37.1 

40.7 

36.8 

179.5 

175.3 

174.6 

Manitoba . 

37.4 

40.1 

36.5 

163.1 

160.7 

154.4 

Saskatchewan . 

37.5 

39.8 

37.5 

185.8 

179.7 

177.0 

Alberta(>) . 

38.5 

40.8 

37.5 

180.9 

177.6 

175.5 

British  Columbia(2) . 

35.4 

38.1 

34.3 

206.6 

205.6 

199.5 

(*)  Includes  Northwest  Territories. 

(2)  Includes  Yukon  Territory. 

S  StetotiSf i0n  00  h0UrS  and  eamingS  by  CHieS  18  obtainable  from  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (Dominion 


TABLE  C-6.— EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Soubce:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings'  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  DBS 


EARNERS  IN 


Period 

Average 

Hours 

Average 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1949  =  100) 

Worked 
Per  Week 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

Average 

RealWeekly 

Earnings 

cts. 

$ 

Monthly  Average  1949 . 

42.3 

42.3 

41.8 

41.5 

41.3 

40.6 

41.0 

41.1 

40.4 

40.3* 

39.9 

40.0 

40.4 

40.4 

40.7 

40.5 

40.3 

40.6 

40.7 

40.8 

40.9 

40.8* 

100.0 

105.1 

100.0 

Monthly  Average  1950. . . . 

103.6 

43.82 

48.82 
53.62 
56.09 
57.16 
59.25 
62.27 
64.71 

66.82* 

65.56 

66.12 

66.98 

67.23 

68.05 

67.47 

66.86 

66.58 

66.91 

67.52 

68.43 

69.73* 

100.0 

Monthly  Average  1951. . 

102.9 

102.1 

Monthly  Average  1952. . . . 

117.0 

128.6 

134.5 

113.7 

102.9 

Monthly  Average  1953.. 

116.5 

110.4 

Monthly  Average  1954. . 

115.5 

116.5 

Monthly  Average  1955. . 

137.0 

116.2 

117.9 

Monthly  Average  1956. . . . 

142.1 

116.4 

122.0 

Monthly  Average  1957. 

149.8 

118.1 

126.8 

Week  Preceding: 

January  1,  1958 . 

155. 1 

160.2 

121.9 

127.2 

February 

1,  1958 . 

123.4 

129.8 

March 

1,  1958 . 

157.2 

123.7 

127.1 

April 

1,  1958 . 

158.5 

124.3 

127.5 

May 

1,  1958..  . 

160.6 

125.2 

128.3 

June 

1,  1958  ... 

161.2 

125  1 

128.9 

July 

1,  1958 . 

163.2 

125.1 

130.5 

August 

1,  1958 . 

161.8 

124.7 

129.8 

September 

1,  1958 . 

160.3 

125.2 

128.0 

October 

1,  1958... 

159.6 

125.6 

127.1 

November 

1,  1958 . 

160.4 

126.0 

127.3 

December 

1,  1958 . 

161.9 

126.3 

128.2 

January 

1,  19590) . 

164.1 

126.2 

130.0 

167.2 

126.1 

132.6 

weekly  earnings  index.  (A' veragM^'^ioOj'b^the  Economics  an'dR^seareh  SonsuPef,  Pricf  Mex  into  the  average 
.  Figures  justed  for  holidays.  The  Jj  Std  SSST**  “ 

w  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 

Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Pay  period 
preceding: 

Pay  period 
preceding: 

Pay  period 
preceding: 

Jan.  1 
1959 

Dec.  1 
1958 

an.  1 
1958 

Jan.  1 
1959 

Dec.  1 
1958 

an.  1 
1958 

fan.  1 
1959 

Dec.  1 
1958 

(an.  1 
1958 

no. 

38.7 

no. 

42.6 

no. 

40.2 

cts. 

199.2 

cts. 

197.9 

cts. 

193.9 

$ 

77.09 

$ 

84.31 

* 

77.95 

40.4 

42.5 

40.8 

205.1 

205.2 

200.8 

82.86 

87.21 

81.93 

Gold . “ . 

40.7 

42.9 

40.7 

159.9 

160.5 

156.7 

65.08 

68.85 

63.78 

40.2 

42.3 

40.8 

225.0 

225.5 

217.6 

90.45 

95.39 

88.78 

35.2 

42.3 

39.4 

194.2 

190.5 

184.4 

68.36 

80.58 

72.65 

31.3 

42.5 

37.9 

174.6 

176.7 

166.7 

54.65 

75.10 

63.18 

41.6 

41.9 

42.2 

218.7 

215.5 

212.9 

90.98 

90.29 

89.84 

37.5 

43.9 

39.1 

178.4 

178.2 

175.1 

66.90 

78.23 

68.46 

37.4 

40.9 

37.2 

170.9 

167.3 

165.8 

63.92 

68.43 

61.68 

38.2 

41.3 

37.6 

154.1 

148.0 

146.6 

58.87 

61.12 

55.08 

37.8 

40.9 

37.5 

179.3 

175.6 

170.0 

67.78 

71.82 

63.75 

34.9 

40.6 

31.4 

138.8 

113.7 

133.5 

48.44 

46.16 

41.92 

38.3 

43.6 

39.2 

163.3 

165.0 

157.8 

62.54 

71.94 

61.86 

41.6 

42.3 

41.4 

139.5 

137.4 

130.7 

68.03 

58.12 

54.11 

38.4 

40.9 

37.7 

201.6 

196.5 

191.4 

77.41 

80.37 

72.16 

36.0 

39.4 

38.7 

155.2 

163.0 

160.6 

55.87 

64.22 

62.15 

37.8 

39.3 

33.8 

175.9 

175.8 

164.6 

66.49 

69.09 

55.63 

34.6 

40.8 

34.7 

115.5 

114.8 

113.1 

39.96 

46.84 

39.25 

33.9 

40.1 

33.7 

109.5 

109.2 

107.1 

37.12 

43.79 

36.09 

38.9 

42.6 

38.1 

127.0 

127.0 

124.2 

49.40 

54.10 

47.32 

36.8 

40.4 

36.2 

125.6 

126.1 

122.4 

46.22 

50.94 

44.31 

40.8 

43.7 

38.1 

118.7 

119.2 

116.1 

48.43 

52.09 

44.23 

43.1 

44.6 

42.9 

137.3 

135.6 

133.2 

59.18 

60.48 

57.14 

32.9 

38.4 

32.1 

109.5 

108.0 

107.3 

36.03 

41.47 

34.44 

31.9 

37.3 

31.4 

110.7 

109.7 

108.5 

35.31 

40.92 

34.07 

30.1 

36.4 

29.8 

115.3 

111.6 

115.4 

34.71 

40.62 

34.39 

36.4 

41.6 

35.2 

103.4 

102.9 

100.4 

37.64 

42.81 

35.34 

36.5 

41.8 

35.9 

148.0 

147.3 

145.1 

54.02 

61.57 

52.09 

35.6 

40.8 

35.0 

158.5 

157.0 

157.0 

56.43 

64.06 

54.95 

37.7 

43.7 

37.3 

135.9 

134.9 

131.6 

51.23 

58.95 

49.09 

37.9 

42.7 

37.1 

123.7 

125.1 

122.4 

46.88 

53.42 

45.41 

38.1 

41.6 

38.7 

197.3 

196.2 

189.2 

75.17 

81.62 

73.22 

38.5 

41.7 

39.4 

212.4 

211.4 

204.4 

81.77 

88.15 

80.53 

36.9 

41.4 

36.9 

153.4 

154.1 

147.1 

56.60 

63.80 

54.28 

37.5 

39.8 

38.2 

201.0 

199.7 

192.3 

75.38 

79.48 

73.46 

37.4 

40.2 

37.4 

195.7 

193.7 

186.8 

73.19 

77.87 

69.86 

39.4 

39.4 

38.3 

194.2 

191.8 

185.1 

76.51 

75.57 

70.89 

36.3 

41.3 

37.2 

189.6 

190.0 

183.3 

68.82 

78.47 

68.19 

38.2 

41.9 

38.3 

168.7 

168.6 

164.4 

64.44 

70.64 

62.97 

37.0 

41.1 

36.7 

163.8 

166.0 

159.3 

60.61 

68.23 

58.46 

36.6 

41.0 

35.8 

187.6 

187.3 

179.4 

68.66 

76.79 

64.23 

36.0 

41.0 

37.7 

181.2 

181.6 

174.1 

65.23 

74.46 

65.64 

38.9 

38.2 

39.3 

232.1 

229.3 

219.6 

90.29 

87.59 

86.30 

36.0 

39.1 

36.6 

187.2 

187.3 

178.6 

67.39 

73.23 

65.37 

38.0 

40.4 

36.7 

195.1 

193.2 

186.4 

74.14 

78.06 

68.41 

39.2 

40.6 

40.0 

197.1 

196.9 

189.3 

77.26 

79.94 

75.72 

37.0 

40.8 

30.8 

212.4 

205.9 

200.1 

78.59 

84  01 

61.63 

36.3 

40.6 

35.2 

192.9 

189.6 

188.1 

70.02 

76.98 

66.21 

39.0 

39.1 

39.4 

186.3 

186.0 

178.4 

72.66 

72.73 

70.29 

37.8 

40.9 

35.6 

186.4 

187.0 

183.3 

70.46 

76.48 

65.25 

37.8 

40.9 

39.7 

195.6 

190.3 

194.8 

73.94 

77.83 

77.34 

37.7 

42.1 

38.9 

171.0 

167.7 

162.1 

64.47 

70.60 

63.17 

39.3 

41.2 

38.8 

182.4 

182.2 

173.1 

71.68 

75.07 

67.16 

37.7 

40.3 

40.4 

221.2 

218.6 

214.0 

83.39 

88.10 

86.70 

37.3 

40.9 

38.1 

174.4 

172.9 

168.7 

65.05 

70.72 

64.27 

37.3 

39.2 

38.9 

195.0 

192.1 

189.  S 

72.74 

75.30 

73.83 

40.9 

36.7 

158.7 

155.7 

151.2 

58.24 

63.68 

55.49 

39.7 

41.8 

37.0 

171.6 

170. 4 

163.1 

68.13 

71.23 

60.35 

Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  appliances . 

35.9 

38.7 

41.8 

41.2 

37.3 

38.7 

174.6 

163.0 

173.9 

163.4 

173. C 
154.4 

62.68 

63.08 

72.69 

67.32 

64.53 

59.75 

35.4 

42.6 

37.9 

191.8 

191.0 

179.9 

67.90 

81.37 

68.18 

39.3 

43.6 

39.1 

174.1 

170.7 

165.3 

68.42 

74.43 

64.63 

39.8 

42.9 

39.0 

161.: 

158.4 

154.9 

64.20 

67.95 

60.41 

40.0 

43.6 

40.3 

174.1 

172.: 

161 . 

69.64 

75.12 

64.96 

41.2 

41.4 

40.1 

235.: 

229.! 

234. 

96.86 

95.18 

94.07 

40.1 

41.0 

40.0 

187.' 

184.7 

179.! 

75.15 

75.75 

71.96 

39.3 

40.5 

40.3 

140. 5 

140.8 

137J 

55.22 

57.02 

55. 45 

41.8 

41.1 

41.1 

217.1 

212.9 

212.8 

90.75 

87. 5( 

87.46 

37.6 

42.3 

38.4 

140. £ 

138.: 

136.! 

52.98 

58.51 

52.30 

37.6 

40.9 

37.4 

184.1 

181. C 

178.: 

69.18 

74.  o: 

66.65 

37.2 

40.8 

36.9 

158.1 

154.3 

152. 

58.78 

62.95 

66.31 

33.0 

40.5 

33.6 

179.1 

178. 

177.: 

59.1" 

72.35 

59.57 

30.7 

40.5 

32.1 

197. 

194. 

194.8 

60.6: 

78.8 

62.53 

37.2 

40.3 

36.7 

151.1 

148.5 

144/ 

56.28 

59.85 

53. 10 

42.4 

44.5 

42.4 

172.  £ 

no.: 

163. 

73.3 

75.78 

69.37 

38.5 

39.3 

38.6 

99.1 

98.5 

96. 

38.15 

38.7 

37.21 

37.57 

39.2 

39.2 

39.3 

97.: 

96.8 

95. 

38.  P 

37.9. 

37.1 

39.9 

37.4 

97  J 

97.: 

92. 

36.2 

38.8, 

34.67 
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Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 


D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 


Tables  D-l  to  D-5  are  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting 
forms,  UIC  751:  statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757: 
inventory  of  registrations  and  vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and 
vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 

TABLE  D-l.  UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Period 


Date  Nearest: 

March  1,  1953.. 

March  1,  1954.. 

March  1,  1955.. 

March  1,  1956.. 

March  1,  1957.. 

March  1,1958.. 


April  1,  1958. 
May  1,  1958. 

June  1,  1958. 

July  1,  1958. 

August  1,  1958. 
September  1,  1958. 
October  1,  1958. 
November  1,  1958. 
December  1,  1958. 


January  1,  1959... 
February  1,  1959(0 
March  1,  1959  (‘) 


Unfilled  Vacancies* * 

Registrations  for  Employment^) 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

13,604 

9,014 

9,154 

20,559 

14,218 

13,799 

10,176 

9,509 

14,299 

12,694 

27,403 

19,190 

18,663 

34,858 

26,912 

331,618 

457,029 

510,551 

418,909 

474,661 

72,065 

105,622 

118,035 

107,927 

113,489 

403,683 

562,651 

628,586 

526,836 

588,150 

7,389 

8,459 

15,848 

686,041 

171,170 

857.211R 

9,730 

17,323 

15,172 

11,011 

11,505 

10,012 

9,385 

7,319 

11,579 

10,892 

13,174 

14,677 

13,040 

11,858 

13,446 

11,430 

9,552 

9,752 

20,622 

30,497 

29,849 

24,061 

23,363 

23,458 

20,815 

16,871 

21,331 

681,810 

581.032 

443,407 

348,074 

252,853 

237,319 

228,426 

255,451 

329,050 

171,022 

165,375 

156,591 

155,231 

119,157 

106,423 

107,123 

115,711 

126,341 

852, 832 
746,407 
599,998 
503,305 
372,010 
343, 742 
335,549 
371,162 
455,391 

8,643 

9,425 

9,007 

8,549 

9,295 

10,816 

17,192 

18,720 

19,823 

562,257 

615,788 

623,338 

158,163 

175,574 

174,787 

720,420 

791.362R 

798,125 

Current  Vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 

(*)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision.  R _ Revised 

jTtld^  ^ DeSStM™ b'l958  di<!  incfude  claimante^or'fishing^benefits.'theylhave^era^ad? 
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TABLE  D-2.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT 

JANUARY  30,  1959(») 

(Sotjbce:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  from 

December 
31,  1958 

January 
31,  1958 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping  .... 

250 

86 

336 

+ 

72 

+ 

74 

Forestry . 

1,828 

8 

1,836 

+ 

753 

+  1,387 

Mining.  Quarrying  and  Oil  Wells . 

357 

30 

387 

+ 

20 

382 

Metal  Mining . 

186 

7 

193 

29 

_ 

217 

Fuels . . 

06 

11 

107 

+ 

6 

141 

Non-Metal  Mining . 

26 

2 

28 

+ 

25 

42 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

11 

1 

12 

+ 

8 

+ 

2 

Prospecting . 

38 

9 

47 

+ 

10 

+ 

16 

Manufacturing . 

2,002 

1,711 

3,713 

4  1.026 

+ 

467 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

122 

95 

217 

_ 

3 

+ 

13 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

12 

8 

20 

4 

13 

56 

Rubber  Products . 

29 

18 

47 

4 

25 

4 

23 

Leather  Products . 

25 

124 

149 

4- 

8 

4- 

29 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

64 

66 

130 

4 

19 

4 

28 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

62 

817 

879 

4 

393 

4 

201 

Wood  Products . 

204 

53 

257 

+ 

79 

4 

34 

Paper  Products . 

66 

38 

104 

4 

11 

61 

Printing.  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries . 

91 

70 

161 

+ 

32 

4 

15 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

381 

97 

478 

+ 

108 

4 

46 

Transportation  Equipment . 

400 

48 

448 

+ 

70 

4 

88 

Non-Ferroue  Metal  Products . 

146 

33 

179 

+ 

116 

4 

71 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

139 

66 

205 

+ 

75 

6 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

68 

24 

92 

4 

23 

4 

23 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

23 

18 

41 

4 

1 

4 

17 

Chemical  Products . 

102 

62 

164 

4 

21 

22 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

68 

74 

142 

+ 

35 

+ 

24 

Construction . 

679 

65 

744 

+ 

115 

4 

31 

General  Contractors . 

452 

32 

484 

+ 

68 

80 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

227 

33 

260 

+ 

47 

+ 

111 

Transportation.  Storage  and  Communication . 

639 

192 

831 

+ 

391 

4 

437 

T  ransportation . 

546 

90 

636 

4 

329 

4 

429 

Storage . 

39 

16 

55 

4 

35 

4 

12 

Communication . 

54 

86 

140 

+ 

27 

4 

Public  Utility  Operation . 

59 

24 

83 

+ 

29 

- 

26 

Trade . 

1,395 

1,491 

2,886 

+ 

652 

4 

667 

Wholesale . 

487 

386 

873 

4 

139 

4 

194 

Retail . 

908 

1,105 

2,013 

+ 

513 

4 

473 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate . 

471 

608 

1,079 

+ 

150 

+ 

176 

Service . 

1,987 

5,388 

7,375 

1,151 

+ 

995 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

207 

1,120 

1,327 

+ 

165 

+ 

154 

Government  Service . 

1,165 

478 

1,643 

— 

1,267 

+ 

285 

Recreation  Service . 

28 

52 

80 

+ 

30 

+ 

25 

Business  Service . 

341 

353 

694 

+ 

135 

4 

153 

Personal  Service . 

246 

3,385 

3,631 

214 

+ 

378 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

9,667 

9,603 

19,270 

+  2,057 

4  3,836 

(^Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-3.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  JANUARY  29,  19.39 0) 

(Source:  Form  TJIC  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies (2) 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  Managerial  Workers. . . . 

1,128 

871 

1,999 

9,334 

2,142 

11,476 

Clerical  Workers . 

720 

2,796 

3,516 

20,260 

52,359 

72,619 

Sales  Workers . 

1,051 

658 

1,709 

9,008 

22,020 

31,028 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service  Workers. 

297 

3,600 

3,897 

44,437 

32,446 

76,883 

7,023 

53 

7,076 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Forestry  (Ex.  log. ). 

232 

16 

248 

7,016 

1,025 

8,041 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers . 

4,107 

1,103 

5,210 

296,770 

30,047 

326,817 

Food  and  kindred  products  (incl. 

tobacco) . 

36 

7 

43 

2,670 

923 

3,593 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

68 

838 

906 

4,196 

18,668 

22,864 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

1,798 

1 

1,799 

36,267 

230 

36,497 

Pulp,  paper  (incl.  printing) . 

34 

10 

44 

1,639 

743 

2,382 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

17 

92 

109 

1,810 

1,397 

3,207 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

9 

1 

10 

1,019 

66 

1,085 

Metalworking . 

340 

10 

350 

28,025 

1,299 

29,324 

Electrical . 

85 

7 

92 

4,901 

1,594 

6,495 

Transportation  equipment . 

1,319 

39 

1  358 

Mmmg . 

65 

65 

4  800 

4’ 800 

Construction . 

417 

417 

95  810 

17 

95 ' 89,7 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

344 

13 

357 

51 | 712 

203 

5L915 

Communications  and  public  utility.. . 

22 

22 

1,742 

7 

1,749 

Trade  and  service . 

80 

89 

169 

7,469 

2,914 

10,383 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

726 

29 

755 

36,640 

1  i  485 

38i 125 

Foremen . 

38 

5 

43 

6,638 

451 

7,089 

Apprentices . 

28 

1 

29 

10,113 

11 

lo; 124 

Unskilled  Workers . 

1,890 

251 

2,141 

221,940 

35,482 

257,422 

Food  and  tobacco . 

23 

37 

60 

9,816 

11,586 

21 ’402 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

186 

4 

190 

25,508 

593 

26.101 

Metalworking . „ . 

149 

23 

172 

12,135 

913 

13,048 

Construction . 

819 

819 

118  47] 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

713 

187 

900 

56 | 010 

22,387 

78,397 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

9,425 

9,295 

18,720 

015,788 

175,574 

791,302 

(*)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 


(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  JANUARY  29,  1959 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Newfoundland . 

Comer  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

St.  John’s . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 

Nora  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth . 

New  Brunswick 

Bathurst . 

Campbellton . 

Edmundston.  . 

Fredericton . 

Minto . 

Moncton . . 

Newcastle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 

Quebec . 

Alma . 

Asbestos . 

B  eauhamois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummondville . 

Farnham . 

Forestville . 

GaspO . 

Granby . . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

Jonquidre . 

Laehute . 

La  Malbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

L6vis . 

Louiseville . 

Magog . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

Megantic  . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Rividre  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue 

Ste.  Th&Ase . 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

Sept-Iles . 

Shawinigan . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 

Trois-Rivi5res . 

Yal  d’Or . 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 


Registrations 


0) 

Jan.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  31, 
1958 

Previous 
Year 
Jan.  30, 
1958 

(>) 

Jan.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  31, 
1958 

Previous 
Year 
Jan.  30, 
1958 

217 

206 

155 

29,210 

22,899 

30,746 

2 

11 

4 

6,256 

5,263 

6,372 

4 

5 

4 

2,641 

2,399 

3,342 

211 

190 

147 

20,313 

15,237 

21,032 

95 

80 

68 

5.918 

4,966 

6,017 

48 

57 

48 

3,791 

3,212 

3,623 

47 

23 

20 

2,127 

1,754 

2,394 

591 

549 

704 

36,630 

31,856 

36,293 

9 

6 

6 

1,377 

1,418 

1,630 

19 

7 

6 

2,392 

2,298 

2,537 

380 

362 

368 

6,781 

1,433 

5,879 

1,192 

6,933 

1,491 

68 

60 

13 

4,061 

3,216 

4,256 

5 

9 

836 

811 

921 

19 

34 

24 

4,951 

1,526 

4,530 

1,593 

5,379 

1,097 

14 

18 

212 

7,227 

5,776 

5,980 

19 

9 

9 

2,150 

2,188 

2,500 

58 

53 

57 

3,896 

2,955 

3,569 

760 

387 

461 

38,725 

33,591 

43,695 

25 

3 

13 

6,784 

5,799 

7,177 

36 

15 

36 

2,726 

2,276 

3,546 

4 

7 

16 

2,779 

2,325 

3,414 

123 

95 

85 

2,462 

2,145 

2,782 

35 

3 

1 

673 

663 

998 

288 

145 

208 

11,043 

9,121 

11,848 

13 

2 

3,926 

3,308 

4,283 

179 

90 

83 

3,227 

3,253 

3,810 

15 

4 

5 

2,396 

2,272 

2,638 

31 

23 

8 

798 

782 

889 

11 

6 

1,911 

1,647 

2,310 

5,008 

3,448 

3,508 

256,749 

232,574 

254,827 

20 

9 

22 

2,984 

2,784 

2,742 

2 

2 

15 

1,212 

1,147 

1,157 

19 

20 

14 

1,860 

1,799 

1,708 

8 

14 

5 

1,591 

1,314 

1,343 

6 

36 

42 

3,572 

2,433 

3,503 

11 

9 

13 

2,661 

2,388 

3,277 

186 

262 

26 

3,140 

2,264 

2,651 

20 

30 

35 

1,745 

1,315 

2,098 

16 

17 

36 

3,105 

3,185 

3,296 

14 

6 

5 

1,519 

2,136 

1,586 

12 

21 

9 

3,069 

2,260 

2,547 

3 

3 

3 

2,363 

1,873 

2,779 

49 

11 

11 

2,574 

3,198 

2,804 

31 

17 

22 

5,261 

4,534 

5,334 

53 

43 

41 

5,347 

5,517 

5,231 

27 

34 

26 

3,785 

2,774 

3,080 

22 

19 

8 

1,218 

1,335 

1,374 

17 

8 

26 

3,203 

2,385 

2,884 

987 

319 

75 

1,373 

1,313 

1,087 

45 

74 

51 

5,958 

5,300 

6,217 

5 

5 

22 

1,835 

1,816 

1,857 

3 

1 

1,042 

929 

1,235 

20 

31 

1,136 

1,018 

1,345 

6 

11 

10 

1 

5,054 

1,500 

1,203 

3,500 

1,320 

981 

4,899 

1,893 

1,276 

i 

2 

10 

12 

14 

13 

2,318 

2,354 

3,084 

1,607 

1,321 

1,746 

86,050 

77,597 

81,193 

1 

1 

8 

3,091 

2,604 

2,951 

3 

36 

1 

1,441 

1,138 

1,650 

311 

299 

412 

18,235 

17,269 

19,091 

45 

60 

33 

6,115 

4,782 

6,380 

64 

36 

61 

6,560 

5,219 

7,384 

89 

32 

12 

1,485 

1,286 

1,767 

242 

24 

103 

3,476 

2,876 

4,246 

8 

13 

7 

1,604 

1,345 

1,552 

27 

25 

22 

1,753 

1,473 

1,667 

23 

20 

27 

3,101 

3,261 

2,702 

451 

33 

32 

3,337 

3,222 

3,187 

43 

19 

38 

2,833 

2,508 

2,733 

28 

24 

20 

2,659 

2,520 

2,531 

35 

108 

54 

2,263 

1,887 

2,279 

9 

7 

16 

6,664 

6,198 

6,172 

120 

91 

62 

6,653 

6,540 

7,127 

30 

62 

60 

5,076 

5,350 

3,273 

28 

16 

49 

2,875 

2,619 

2,503 

121 

120 

133 

7,665 

7,877 

7,773 

39 

18 

17 

1,930 

1,870  1 

3,023 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  JANUARY  29,  1959 


(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Registrations 

Office 

0) 

Jan.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  31, 
1958 

Previous 

Year 

Jan.  30, 
1958 

0) 

Jan.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  31, 
1958 

Previous 

Year 

Jan.  30, 
1958 

Quebec — Cont’d. 

22 

33 

12 

3,448 

3,348 

3,168 

9 

17 

47 

2,904 

3,326 

3,962 

50 

14 

4 

3,903 

3,287 

4,226 

6,339 

24 

7,165 

5,365 

241,387 

233,199 

256,361 

18 

18 

532 

738 

659 

27 

46 

15 

1,685 

1,446 

1,713 

21 

34 

9 

2,521 

2,188 

2,749 

43 

71 

48 

1,729 

1,547 

1,787 

30 

12 

11 

1,569 

1,477 

1,668 

91 

118 

55 

2,896 

3,099 

3,895 

20 

22 

21 

937 

849 

758 

7 

3 

2 

673 

545 

665 

42 

42 

31 

3,008 

3,182 

3,628 

14 

6 

2 

1,044 

1,131 

1,400 

5 

9 

11 

1,301 

1,286 

1,154 

83 

62 

68 

5,126 

4,472 

4,735 

6 

5 

2 

987 

897 

976 

17 

18 

12 

744 

696 

815 

102 

52 

57 

3,751 

3,342 

3,251 

Galt  . 

69 

50 

31 

1,742 

2,161 

2,120 

5 

2 

4 

510 

505 

580 

12 

16 

7 

766 

940 

1,047 

46 

40 

53 

2,060 

1,900 

2,797 

542 

537 

434 

18,224 

16,961 

20,881 

14 

9 

14 

1,504 

1,379 

1,670 

19 

34 

18 

925 

999 

1,112 

32 

30 

57 

729 

791 

1,011 

19 

13 

15 

1,025 

919 

1,180 

62 

84 

67 

3,009 

2,539 

2,482 

82 

66 

49 

1,867 

3,319 

1,476 

1,053 

603 

1,687 

4,349 

1,644 

939 

1,805 

4,479 

1,752 

919 

82 

101 

62 

30 

21 

23 

13 

4 

4 

25 

14 

9 

535 

691 

444 

311 

291 

6,704 

4,697 

1,842 

982 

6,540 

4,383 

1,655 

936 

6,545 

5,096 

1,800 

1,044 

1,581 

3,573 

2,694 

1,243 

1,637 

4,949 

7,851 

3,437 

611 

2,579 

897 

4,386 

859 

4,883 

1,388 

1,495 

937 

6,615 

1,725 

3,285 

3,598 

2,005 

283 

740 

1,521 

1,406 

6,498 

2,642 

104 

90 

70 

10 

10 

16 

2 

5 

7 

39 

30 

22 

1,619 

3,784 

2,610 

1,053 

1,558 

4,197 

8,253 

2,777 

808 

2,551 

954 

4,154 

729 

5,510 

1,881 

1,483 

987 

5,885 

1,315 

3,565 

3,491 

1,725 

268 

710 

1,324 

1,422 

8,103 

2,546 

59,852 

1,324 

1,286 

3,541 

3,099 

879 

44 

40 

32 

4 

9 

7 

49 

54 

53 

21 

20 

13 

1,449 

4,003 

7,196 

2,825 

773 

2,356 

889 

3,726 

775 

5,403 

2,051 

1,515 

1,023 

5,500 

1,600 

3,104 

3,034 

1,688 

270 

698 

1,297 

1,612 

54 

72 

28 

664 

1,829 

21 

782 

40 

4 

15 

2 

69 

43 

67 

20 

208 

15 

90 

10 

18 

7 

16 

70 

10 

14 

25 

11 

117 

5 

106 

5 

13 

18 

2 

Renfrew . 

76 

61 

46 

49 

188 

35 

10 

15 

20 

1 

215 

55 

1,838 

36 

32 

2 

49 

30 

47 

161 

60 

26 

7 

54 

53 

180 

18 

8 

16 

36 

1 

18 

1 

216 

27 

1,404 

34 

22 

283 

52 

1,820 

33 

30 

4 

2,299 

53,448 

1,377 

1,251 

1,087 

1,078 

3,185 

4,074 

12,785 

20 

151 

133 

41 

34 

124 

118 

23 

9 

146 

94 

3,214 

3,447 

14,789 

1,264 

3.581 
3,305 

19,501 

1.581 

Manitoba . 

1,715 

121 

7 

1,393 

136 

8 

1,110 

141 

10 

12 

31 

22 

894 

32,154 

3,129 

2,260 

328 

1,589 

26,237 

2,632 

1,978 

320 

1,339 

445 

19,523 

35,503 

3,491 

2,281 

359 

1,795 

409 

27,168 

35 

24 

19 

20 

25 

1,185 

Portage  la  Prairie . 

49 

1,479 

Winnipeg . 

24,328 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  JANUARY  29,  1959 

(Source:  TJ.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Registrations 

Office 

0) 

Jan.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  31, 
1958 

Previous 

Year 

Jan.  30, 
1958 

0) 

Jan.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  31, 
1958 

Previous 

Year 

Jan.  30, 
1958 

Saskatchewan . 

$30 

623 

590 

25,737 

21,727 

26,044 

34 

31 

26 

632 

499 

702 

96 

94 

95 

2,031 

1,812 

2,043 

28 

21 

38 

2,255 

1,923 

2,217 

38 

86 

39 

2,975 

2,530 

3,148 

161 

147 

174 

6,363 

5,438 

6,381 

153 

122 

118 

5,498 

4,607 

5,503 

46 

42 

30 

1,348 

1,134 

1,370 

20 

24 

31 

672 

5S2 

724 

54 

56 

39 

3,963 

3,202 

3,956 

1,9S1 

13 

2,180 

1,698 

37,772 

31,517 

39,211 

10 

7 

722 

792 

624 

683 

863 

499 

10,540 

8,790 

10,541 

23 

22 

8 

494 

421 

751 

939 

958 

823 

18,686 

15,055 

19,533 

54 

64 

75 

523 

638 

650 

122 

96 

97 

3,530 

3,173 

3,517 

79 

90 

148 

1,650 

1,323 

1,812 

68 

77 

41 

1,627 

1,325 

1,783 

1,384 

47 

1,161 

1,023 

87,080 

81,854 

100,780 

53 

29 

2,801 

2,893 

2,913 

3 

1 

3 

1,787 

1,874 

2,404 

15 

19 

30 

1,358 

1,164 

1,733 

8 

10 

18 

1,681 

1,506 

1,647 

9 

11 

8 

1,288 

1,400 

1,902 

10 

7 

12 

2,339 

1,942 

2,407 

5 

12 

14 

2,239 

2,044 

2,250 

10 

2 

8 

403 

425 

773 

22 

11 

2 

1,659 

1,600 

2,031 

15 

12 

12 

1,898 

2,183 

3,031 

3 

11 

24 

1,664 

1,451 

1,906 

133 

85 

108 

11,859 

11,565 

11,607 

5 

5 

26 

2,338 

2,110 

2,467 

1,855 

3,200 

2,782 

713 

21 

19 

14 

1,185 

1,020 

91 

93 

59 

2,770 

2,911 

17 

9 

24 

2,353 

2,131 

1 

3 

656 

568 

Trail  . 

27 

16 

21 

1,422 

1,266 

1,611 

43,934 

3,258 

5,729 

627 

748 

630 

457 

35,712 

33,361 

10 

4 

18 

3,143 

2,830 

173 

135 

108 

5,812 

4,981 

11 

13 

28 

713 

629 

18,720 

17,192 

14,682 

791,362 

720,420 

829,477 

661,965 

167,512 

9,425 

8,643 

6,822 

615,788 

562,257 

158,163 

9,295 

8,549 

7,860 

175,574 

1  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

2  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


TABLE  I)-5.— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


(Source:  Form  TJ.I.C.  751) 


1954—1959 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1958  (1  month) . 

1959  (1  month) . 

861,588 

953,576 

1,046,979 

877,704 

840,129 

45,177 

57,717 

545,452 

642,726 

748,464 

586,780 

548,663 

27,007 

38,281 

316,136 

310,850 

298,516 

290,924 

291,466 

18,170 

19,436 

67,893 

67,619 

68,522 

59,412 

56,385 

2,808 

4,679 

209,394 

222,370 

252,783 

215,335 

198,386 

11,174 

15,094 

277,417 

343,456 

379,085 

309,077 

287,112 

18,008 

21,177 

175,199 

178,015 

210,189 

185,962 

181,772 

9,206 

11,746 

131,685 

142,116 

136,400 

107,918 

116,474 

3,981 

5,021 
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E— Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l— BENEFICIARIES  AND  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  BY  PROVINCE, 

JANUARY,  1959 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Estimated 
Average 
Number  of 
Beneficiaries 
Per  Week 
(in  thousands) 

Weeks 

Paid 

Amount  of 
Benefit 
Paid 

Newfoundland . 

23.5 

6.3 

33  1 

$ 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick.  .  . . 

32^7 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

17,932,243 

2,123,136 

1,851,674 

2,652,041 

6,678,184 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

21  4 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

71.2 

Total,  Canada,  January,  1959.  .  , 

653.1 

371.1 

639.8 

58,651,915 

33,558,826 

60,759,645 

Total,  Canada,  December,  1958. . . . , 

Total,  Canada,  January,  1958.  .  .  . 

- - - - 

TABLE  E-2  CLAIMANTS  HAVING  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  IN  THE  “LIVE 
FIFF”  ON  THE  LAST  WORKING  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH,  BY  DURATION,  AND  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  PERCENTAGE  POSTAL,  BY  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  JANUARY  30,  1959 


Source.  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Total 

Duration  on  the  Register  (weeks) 

January, 

claimants 

2  or 
Less 

3-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-16 

17-20 

Over 

20 

age 

Postal 

31,  1958 
Total 
claimants 

CANADA . 

785,071 

623,947 

161,124 

Male . 

Not 

41.1 

834,544 

Female . 

AvanaDie 

44.2 

678,802 

29.4 

155,742 

Excluding .  T- 

Prairie .  M 

Provinces .  F. 

690,402 

549,036 

141,366 

153,744 

123,517 

30,227 

90,120 

73,157 

16,963 

233,841 

198,690 

35,151 

82,455 

66,780 

15,675 

41,951 

31,115 

10,836 

26,439 

17,726 

8,713 

61,852 

38,051 

23,801 

40.9 

43.8 

29.6 

732,458 

594,662 

137,796 

Newfoundland . . . 

34,845 

33,181 

1,664 

7,517 

6,331 

1,186 

42,471 

37,117 

5,354 

40,535 

33,848 

6,687 

251,682 

204,398 

47,284 

230, 662 
171,039 
59,623 

31,630 

23,760 

7,870 

24,677 
20, 172 
4,505 

38,362 

30,979 

7,383 

82,690 

63,122 

19,568 

7,044 

6,701 

343 

964 

804 

160 

10,167 

4,767 

4,578 

16,161 

15,698 

463 

4,326 

3,799 

527 

14,628 

13,334 

1,294 

17,354 

15,217 

2,137 

82,730 

71,383 

11,347 

72,075 

57,653 

14,422 

3,141 

3,001 

140 

678 

551 

127 

4,360 

3,851 

509 

5,263 

1,353 

1,210 

787 

1,592 

Male . 

80.8 

37,114 

Female . 

685 

1,308 

82.5 

35,678 

Prince  Edward  Island.. 
Male . 

947 

143 

204 

102 

106 

284 

292 

47.8 

79.8 

1,436 

7,000 

Female . 

146 

62 

185 

82.7 

6,007 

Nova  Scotia . 

6,597 

5,878 

58 

44 

107 

64.3 

993 

Male . 

2,294 

1,220 

3,205 

58.0 

42,090 

37,296 

4,794 

Female . 

1,217 

7,365 

1,923 

886 

2,295 

60.1 

New  Brunswick. . . 

5,397 

4,580 

817 

32,409 

27,389 

5,020 

29,731 

22,252 

7,479 

371 

334 

910 

42.9 

Male . 

2,106 

918 

2,132 

71.9 

45,702 

39,862 

5,840 

Female . 

4,285 

1,590 

609 

1,356 

75.3 

Quebec . 

978 

31,781 

516 

309 

776 

54.5 

Male . 

15,563 

9,849 

23,441 

40.6 

253,100 

206,019 

47,081 

Female . 

26,159 

11,843 

6,869 

14,752 

43.7 

Ontario . 

5,  b2  2 

3,720 

2,980 

8,689 

26.9 

Male . 

26,271 

14,979 

9,822 

23,984 

27.3 

250,180 

190,385 

59,795 

Female . 

20, 028 

10,510 

6,337 

13,897 

27.7 

Manitoba . 

6,243 

4,469 

3,485 

10,087 

26.2 

Male . 

40.1 

35,272 

27,442 

7,830 

Female . 

44.3 

Saskatchewan . 

27.4 

Male . 

55.5 

25,027 

21,040 

3-987 

Female . 

iNot  Available 

60.2 

Alberta . 

34.5 

Male . 

36.8 

39.7 

24.6 

41,787 

35,658 

6,129 

Female . 

British  Columbia . 

18,495 

14,486 

10,272 

7,696 

2,576 

26,567 

21,606 

4,961 

10,961 

8,905 

Male . 

Female . 

5,452 

3,893 

3,737 

2,278 

7,206 

4,258 

2,948 

35.6 
37.2 

30.6 

97,272 

79,415 

17,857 

2,056 

1,559 

1,459 
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TABLE  E-3— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCE. 

JANUARY,  1959 

Soubce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  and  Claims  Pending  at 
End  of  Month 

Total* 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

off 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

13,240 

8,995 

4,245 

16,190 

12,953 

3,237 

3,980 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

1,882 

1,620 

262 

2,639 

2,362 

277 

314 

Nova  Scotia . 

17,813 

13,059 

4,754 

22,191 

19,329 

2,862 

2,719 

New  Brunswick . 

12,900 

10,925 

1,975 

15,684 

12,965 

2,719 

2,567 

Quebec . 

95,702 

74,832 

20,870 

121,628 

107,560 

14,068 

20,405 

Ontario . 

100,199 

72,899 

27,300 

118,446 

101,358 

17,088 

19,407 

Manitoba . 

14,245 

11,011 

3,234 

15,444 

13,511 

1,933 

3,383 

Saskatchewan . 

9,630 

7,766 

1,864 

12,045 

10,415 

1,630 

2,363 

17,091 

12,577 

4,514 

19,120 

17,005 

2,115 

4,885 

British  Columbia . 

34,831 

24,958 

9,873 

41,200 

35,790 

5,410 

5,650 

Total,  Canada,  January,  1959 . 

317,533 

238,642 

78,891 

384,587 

333,248 

51,339 

65,673 

Total,  Canada,  December,  1958 . 

475,155 

353,571 

121,584 

431,242 

369,165 

62,077 

132, 727 

Total,  Canada,  January,  1958 . 

367,382 

277,446 

89,936 

453,226 

399,683 

53,543 

82,079 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  52,290. 

t  In  addition,  51,393  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  4,331  were  special  requests  not  granted  and  1,299 
were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  7,351  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-4— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT. 


Soubce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Beginning  of: 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants 

4,221,600 

3,506,600 

715,000 

3,972,000 

3,552,800 

419,200 

3,901,000 

3,577,500 

323,500 

3,907,000 

3,624,400 

282,600 

3,519,000 

3,624,400 

294,000 

3,931,000 

3,630,200 

300,800 

July  . 

4,055.000 

3,609,500 

445,500 

4,059.000 

3,507,900 

551,100 

4,107,000 

3,384,700 

722,300 

4.205.000 

3,345,400 

859,600 

4,216.000 

3,346,700 

869,300 

4.208.000 

3,373,500 

834,500 

4.236,000 

3,491,800 

744,200 
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F — -Prices 

TABLE  F-l.— TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

operation 

Other 
Commodi 
ties  and 
Services 

1954— Year . 

116.2 

112.2 

126.5 

109.4 

117.4 

117.4 

1955— Year . 

116.4 

112.1 

129.4 

108.0 

116.4 

118.1 

1956 — Year . . 

118.1 

113.4 

132.5 

108.6 

117.1 

120.9 

1957— Year . 

121.9 

118.6 

134.9 

108.5 

119.6 

126.1 

1958— Year . 

125.1 

122.1 

138.4 

109.7 

121.0 

130.9 

1958 — March . 

124.3 

121.3 

137.1 

109.5 

121.1 

129.6 

April . 

125.2 

123.4 

137.6 

109.8 

121.3 

130.1 

May . 

125.1 

122.7 

137.9 

110.0 

120.7 

130.6 

June . 

125.1 

122.7 

138.3 

109.7 

120.6 

130.7 

July . 

124.7 

121.4 

138.4 

109.9 

120.6 

130.4 

August . 

September . 

125.2 

125.6 

122.6 

122.9 

139.1 

139.4 

109.6 

109.5 

120.5 

120.8 

130.6 

131.5 

October . 

126.0 

123.4 

139.6 

109.9 

121.3 

131  8 

November . 

126.3 

123.2 

139.8 

110.4 

121.5 

133  1 

December . 

126.2 

122.2 

139.9 

110.5 

122.0 

133.4 

1959 — January . . 

126.1 

122.3 

140.2 

109.2 

121.8 

133  4 

February . 

March . . 

125.7 

125.5 

121.2 

120.0 

140.2 

140.3 

108.8 

109.4 

122.0 

122.3 

133.4 

133.4 

TABLE  F-2.  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  FEBRUARY  1959 

(1949  =  100) 


Total 

House¬ 

hold 

Operation 

Other 

February 

1958 

January 

1959 

February 

1959 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Commo¬ 

dities 

and 

Services 

0)  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

110.6 

121.2 

123.6 

124.0 

124.3 

127.5 
122.0 

120.5 
120.2 

124.5 

112.6 

124.8 

113,2 

110.7 

117.6 
121.0 

126.3 

119.6 

119.3 

120.4 

119.7 

118.7 

122.8 

114.2 

104.0 

Halifax . . 

109.2 

124.1 

Saint  John . 

125.2 

132.3 

117.8 

128.0 

135.0 

Montreal . 

135.5 

117.3 

123.3 

139.7 

Ottawa . 

126.1 

128.5 

123.2 
122.4 

122.2 
127.7 

143.0 

104.5 

118.5 

133.4 

Toronto . 

146.8 

112.1 

121.4 

133.2 

Winnipeg . 

154.0 

112.7 

122.4 

136.1 

Sas  katoon — Regina . 

122.8 

122.5 

131.2 

114.6 

117.9 

130.0 

E  d  m  on  ton — Calgary . 

122.4 

118.9 

123.6 

126.3 

Vancouver . 

125.5 

115.5 

121.3 

129.6 

137.9 

113.4 

132.4 

133.6 

N.B.  Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes 

actual  levels  of  prices  as  between  cities. 

(')  St.  John’s  index  on  the  base  June  1951  =  100. 


in  prices  over  time  in  each 


city  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 

TABLE  G-l— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1958-1959,  BY  MONTIIj 


Preliminary,  subject  to  revision 


Month 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Workers  on  Strike 
or  Locked  Out 

Time  Loss 

Beginning 

During 

Month 

Total 

During 

Month 

In 

Stoppages 

Beginning 

During 

Month 

In 

au 

Stoppages 

During 

Month 

In 

Man-Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Estimated 

Working 

Time 

1958 

January . 

23* 

23 

9,364* 

9,364 

169,880 

0.18 

February . 

19 

31 

6,506 

13,921 

63,400 

0.07 

March . . . 

26 

39 

13,173 

15,196 

132,325 

0.14 

April . 

23 

32 

5,983 

11,964 

122,470 

0.13 

May . 

19 

33 

6,165 

8,238 

71,620 

0.07 

June . 

21 

40 

3,229 

7,845 

106,435 

0.11 

July . 

26 

46 

2,089 

6,078 

84,330 

0.08 

August . 

25 

54 

15,530 

18,495 

255,360 

0.25 

September . 

26 

56 

32, 400 

48,444 

491,280 

0.49 

October . 

19 

48 

3,552 

41,537 

857,390 

0.85 

November . 

28 

49 

6,233 

26,898 

281,525 

0.28 

December . 

5 

31 

3,273 

18,129 

243,105 

0.24 

Cumulative  Totals . 

260 

107,497 

2,879,120 

0.24 

1959 

January . 

38* 

38 

13,739* 

13,739 

158,730 

0.16 

February . 

9 

29 

515 

7,068 

123,175 

0.12 

Cumulative  Totals  . 

47 

14,254 

281,905 

0.14 

t  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout  or  an  industrial  condition  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded 
together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the  Department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or 
more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Strikes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving 
less  than  six  employees  are  not  /included  in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate 
record  of  such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department.  The  records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions 
of  strikes  of  importance.  Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  for  a  short  period  of  time 
is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 

*  Strikes  unconcluded  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 
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H — Industrial  Fatalities 

TABLE  H-l.— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  FOURTH 
QUARTER  OF  1958  B V  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES 

Note:  The  method  of  preparing  these  figures  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue  in  an  article  entitled  Fatal  In- 
dustrial  Accidents  in  Canada”. 


Cause 

Agriculture 

Logging 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

Mining  and  Quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Public  Utilities 

T  ransportation , 

Storage  and 

Communications 

Trade 

Finance 

Service 

Unclassified 

Total 

5 

14 

12 

7 

16 

i 

8 

3 

66 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

5 

6 

1 

16 

3 

12 

11 

5 

9 

i 

1 

2 

44 

i 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

12 

15 

11 

6 

4 

12 

i 

20 

6 

i 

76 

4 

1 

2 

8 

5 

11 

4 

i 

3 

39 

i 

1 

4 

1 

2 

8 

5 

11 

4 

3 

38 

75 

1 

3 

4 

1 

84 

5 

7 

1 

1 

14 

1 

2 

i 

1 

2 

7 

2 

2 

i 

1 

2 

24 

26 

3 

108 

29 

48 

4 

38 

8 

i 

13 

302 

20 

32 

1 

57 

50 

85 

12 

57 

15 

l 

19 

349 

TABLE  H-2.— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  BY  PROVINCE  AND  GROUPS  OF 
INDUSTRIES  DURING  THE  FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  1958 


Industry 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

|  Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

N.W.T. 

Total 

1 

3 

2 

12 

3 

3 

24 

2 

1 

9 

6 

1 

1 

6 

26 

Fishing  and  Trapping . 

i 

1 

1 

3 

77 

1 

19 

1 

1 

4 

5 

108 

2 

2 

1 

17 

2 

5 

29 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 

15 

5 

4 

3 

6 

48 

Public  Utilities . 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Com- 

5 

3 

13 

10 

1 

1 

i 

4 

38 

Trade . 

1 

5 

1 

1 

8 

Finance . 

1 

1 

Service . 

1 

2 

6 

4 

13 

Unclassified . 

Total . 

7 

2 

90 

8 

38 

92 

ii 

10 

12 

32 

302* 

*  Of  this  total  247  fatalities  were  reported  by  the  various  provincial  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards,  and  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners;  details  of  the  remaining  61  were  obtained  from  other  non-official  sources. 
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CURRENT  MANPOWER  AND  LABOUR 
RELATIONS  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 


Current  Manpower  Situation 

The  employment  situation  showed  further  improvement  in  April,  reflecting 
for  the  most  part  gains  in  construction  and  agriculture.  Total  employment  was 
estimated  to  be  5,664,000;  the  increase  of  112,000  from  the  previous  month 
was  significantly  more  than  the  normal  seasonal  increase  for  April.  The  gain 
in  non-farm  employment  was  particularly  impressive.  This  marks  the  fourth 
consecutive  month  in  which  non-farm  employment  has  increased  more  than 
seasonally,  after  showing  little  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  changes  for 
most  of  1958.  Since  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  non-seasonal  gain  has  been 
almost  3  per  cent. 

Spring  work  in  agriculture  began  early  this  year,  with  a  correspondingly 
early  rise  in  farm  employment.  Consequently,  additions  to  the  farm  work  force 
in  April  were  smaller  than  in  past  years.  An  estimated  661,000  persons  were 
engaged  in  farm  work  during  April,  30,000  fewer  than  a  year  before. 

Non-agricultural  employment  rose  from  4,933,000  to  5,003,000  during  the 
month,  about  double  the  average  increase  during  April.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  non-farm  employment,  seasonally  adjusted,  has  advanced  in  all 
regions,  and  in  all  regions  except  the  Atlantic  Provinces  it  has  risen  above  the 
pre-recession  peaks.  In  the  two  central  regions,  non-farm  employment  jumped 
sharply  in  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  but  has  shown  little  change  since. 
In  the  Prairie  Provinces  the  increase  was  very  sharp  in  both  March  and  April; 
currently  non-farm  employment  in  this  region  is  6  per  cent  above  last  year 
and  10  per  cent  higher  than  two  years  ago.  The  gain  in  British  Columbia  was 
less  spectacular  than  in  the  Prairie  region  although  the  margin  over  last  year 
was  the  same  in  each. 

The  number  of  job  seekers  fell  from  525,000  in  March  to  445,000  in 
April,  about  the  same  decline  as  last  year.  Consequently,  the  year-to-year 
decline  (77,000)  was  about  the  same  as  it  was  last  month.  There  were 
other  indications  of  improved  conditions:  temporary  layoffs  declined  over 
the  year  from  32,000  to  22,000;  the  number  of  short-time  workers  dropped 
slightly  from  49,000  to  44,000  over  the  year,  and  the  number  laid  off  for 
part  of  the  week  was  down  from  12,000  to  10,000. 

Duration  of  unemployment  was  still  significantly  greater  than  it  has 
been  in  past  years.  This  April  an  estimated  84,000  job  seekers  had  been 
looking  for  work  for  more  than  six  months,  compared  with  71,000  last  April. 
For  all  job  seekers,  the  average  time  seeking  work  was  approximately  as 
follows:  April  1957,  3.7  months;  April  1958,  4.7  months;  April  1959,  5.2 

months. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  job  seekers  in  April  was  not  very  different 
from  a  year  ago.  The  main  change  was  in  younger  women  (14  to  19  years) 
and  older  men  (45  years  and  over),  who  now  form  a  significantly  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  number  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  than  last  year. 
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Industrial  Trends 

The  service-producing  industries*  continued  to  provide  the  main  increase 
in  employment  from  last  year.  In  April  the  year-to-year  gain  of  157,000  in 
total  non-farm  employment  was  largely  accounted  for  by  an  increase  of  141,000 
in  these  industries.  The  service  industry  itself  accounted  for  103,000  of  the 
total  increase. 

Production  and  employment  in  some  sections  of  manufacturing  have 
increased  substantially  since  the  turn  of  the  year,  but  over-all  recovery  in 
manufacturing  has  not  been  too  impressive.  Weakness  was  centred  mainly 
in  the  producers  goods  industries,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft, 
machinery,  and  heavy  electrical  apparatus.  Production  of  primary  steel,  con¬ 
struction  materials  and  consumer  goods  (particularly  motor  vehicles,  household 
durable  goods  and  textiles)  has  been  the  main  basis  of  the  moderate  over-all 
gain. 

Forestry  employment  strengthened  slightly  towards  the  end  of  last  year, 
but  dropped  more  sharply  than  usual  in  recent  months.  As  a  result,  the 
number  employed  in  April  was  not  much  above  depressed  levels  of  last  year. 
There  were  marked  regional  variations,  from  a  very  high  level  of  activity 
in  British  Columbia  to  low  levels  in  Ontario  and  Newfoundland. 

The  seasonal  expansion  in  construction  has  been  encouraging.  The 
annual  investment  survey  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  shows  that  expected  outlays  on  construction  in  1959  are  slightly  smaller 
than  last  year.  The  report  also  indicates  that  if  general  economic  conditions 
continue  to  improve,  an  upward  revision  of  investment  plans  is  not  unlikely. 
Recent  announcements  of  new  projects,  notably  in  the  western  provinces, 
indicate  that  in  these  regions  at  least,  labour  requirements  in  the  construction 
industry  may  be  greater  than  was  expected  earlier.  In  April,  employment 
in  the  industry  was  estimated  to  be  399,000,  up  24,000  from  a  year  earlier 
and  8,000  from  April  1957. 


1953-54  and  19o7-58  Recessions  Compared 

In  the  past  three  years  the  Canadian  economy  has  passed  from  vigorous 
expansion  to  contraction  and  in  recent  months  has  shown  signs  of  developing 
another  round  of  expansion.  While  the  recession  had  fairly  well  run  its 
course  as  early  as  last  summer,  there  was  little  real  improvement  in  the 
economy  until  late  in  1958.  Recently,  however,  increases  in  employment 
and  output  have  been  the  largest  in  more  than  two  years  and  prospects  are 
that  this  upward  trend  will  continue  this  summer. 

In  retrospect,  the  recession  was  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  earlier 
postwar  contraction  of  1953-54.  Both  recessions  were  of  roughly  the  same 
duration,  and  total  employment  declined  by  about  the  same  amount  in  the  two 
periods.  The  drop  m  non-farm  output  was  greater  during  the  recent  business 
decline  than  it  was  m  1953-54.  A  general  shortening  of  the  work  week 
eve  ope  uring  both  recessions:  average  hours  worked  in  manufacturing 

(seasonally  adjusted)  dropped  four-fifths  of  an  hour  in  the  recent  contraction 
and  a  full  hour  m  1953-54. 


and  7“eS  tranSportation>  communication,  storage,  trade,  finance,  insurance,  real  estate. 
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A  look  at  the  statistics  shows  that  trends  were  somewhat  similar  during 
the  two  recessions  but  that  there  were  important  differences  in  the  extent  of 
some  of  the  changes.  In  both  periods,  the  slowdown  in  investment  had  a 
considerable  impact  on  employment  in  construction  and  machinery  manufac¬ 
turing.  The  table  below  shows,  however,  that  building  and  general  engineering 
construction  declined  15  per  cent  in  the  18  months  following  the  peak  in  1957 
compared  with  a  7-per-cent  decline  during  the  comparable  period  in  1953-54. 

The  relative  stability  of  consumer  purchasing  had  a  strengthening  influence 
on  the  economy  during  both  recessions.  While  shifts  in  the  pattern  of  consump¬ 
tion  occurred  during  the  downward  phase  of  both  business  cycles,  the  value  of 
consumption  expenditures  continued  to  rise.  The  changes  in  purchases  among 
the  various  types  of  goods  and  services  had  a  noticeable  impact  on  particular 
industries.  During  1958,  for  example,  the  sharp  rise  in  consumer  outlays  for 
new  housing  helped  to  compensate  for  reduced  purchases  in  other  sectors. 
On  the  other  hand,  sales  of  some  types  of  consumer  durables  fell  off  sharply; 
this  was  particularly  true  of  automobiles. 

Exports  of  goods  and  services  showed  little  over-all  change  in  the  last 
recession  because  major  increases  in  uranium  ores  and  concentrates,  aircraft, 
natural  gas,  wheat  and  flour,  offset  decreases  in  some  of  the  new  resource 
products  such  as  petroleum  and  iron  ore  and  in  many  traditional  exports 
such  as  pulp  and  paper,  asbestos  and  various  other  non-ferrous  metals.  In 
the  earlier  recession  exports  of  grains  and  flour  declined  sharply,  more  than 
offsetting  the  increase  in  non-grain  exports. 

Finally,  government  action  at  the  municipal,  provincial  and  federal  levels 
had  an  important  stabilizing  influence  in  both  recessions.  In  the  recent  down¬ 
turn,  however,  government  expenditures  for  goods  and  services,  and  government 
transfer  payments,  were  much  larger  than  in  1953-54. 

Employment  Changes  in  the  Two  Recessions 

The  chief  similarity  of  employment  trends  between  the  two  recessions 
was  in  manufacturing  and  mining.  In  each  of  these  industries  the  employment 
decline  after  18  months  was  virtually  the  same.  A  notable  increase  in  uranium 
mining  in  1957-58  offset,  to  a  large  extent,  employment  losses  in  base  metals 
and  coal  mining.  Construction  and  transportation  registered  somewhat  larger 
declines  in  the  second  recession  than  in  1953-54.  Building  and  general 
engineering  was  the  source  of  much  of  the  weakness  in  construction. 

The  trade,  finance  and  service  industries  were  a  strong  support  to  the 
economy  during  both  recessions,  with  perhaps  slightly  more  strength  in  1953-54. 
Because  they  accounted  for  close  to  50  per  cent  of  total  non-agricultural 
employment  in  January  1959  (after  a  rise  of  more  than  2  per  cent  in  four 
years),  the  support  lent  by  these  industries  was  important. 

The  main  differences  between  1953-54  and  1957-58  were  in  forestry 
and  public  utilities.  Forestry  experienced  a  drop  of  more  than  30  per  cent  in 
the  latter  recession.  In  contrast,  forestry  employment  in  1953-54  declined 
only  about  7  per  cent  during  the  first  year  of  the  recession  and  had  fully 
recovered  six  months  later.  Public  utilities  (relatively  small,  employment- wise) 
rose  substantially  throughout  1953-54  but  showed  only  a  moderate  increase 

in  1957-58. 
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A  feature  of  both  recessions  was  that  the  decline  in  manufacturing 
employment  was  concentrated  in  durable  goods,  and  in  both  it  amounted 
to  about  10  per  cent  after  a  period  of  18  months.  Non-durable  goods  manufac¬ 
turing  fared  a  little  better  in  the  second  recession,  the  employment  decline 
being  less  than  half  as  large  as  it  was  in  1953-54. 

Transportation  equipment  manufacturing  was  hardest  hit  during  both 
recessions,  the  loss  in  employment  amounting  to  almost  20  per  cent.  Iron 
and  steel  products  employment  was  sustained  better  in  1957-58,  but  the 
number  of  workers  in  machinery  manufacturing  fell  by  18  per  cent  in  18 
months,  a  much  larger  decline  than  in  the  earlier  recession.  This  was  in 
contrast  to  a  smaller  drop  in  primary  iron  and  steel,  where  employment 
declined  12  per  cent  in  18  months,  10  percentage  points  less  than  in  1953-54. 
Electrical  goods  employment  weakened  much  more  in  the  second  recession. 
Paper  and  chemical  products  were  also  somewhat  weaker  in  1957-58,  but 
wood  products  employment  was  relatively  stronger.  Food  and  beverages 
and  clothing  were  stronger  in  the  1957-58  period.  Clothing  employment 
declined  much  less  in  1957-58  than  in  the  previous  recession. 

Probably  the  most  important  difference  between  the  two  periods  was  in 
unemployment.  In  the  recent  recession  the  number  of  persons  without  jobs 
and  seeking  work  reached  a  high  of  10  per  cent  of  the  labour  force.  In  the 
previous  downturn  the  peak  was  7.4  per  cent.  Differences  in  the  number  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  their  characteristics,  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  issue. 


Employment  Changes  in  Two  Recessions,  1953-54  and  1957-58 


Indexes  (1949  =  100)  Seasonally  Adjusted 


Industry 


Industrial  Composite . 

Forestry . 

Mining . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  Goods  Mfg . 

Non-Durable  Goods  Mfg. . . 

Construction . 

Building  and  Gen.  Engineering 
Hwys.,  Streets  and  Bridges. 
Transportation,  Storage  and 

Communication . 

Public  Utility . 

Trade . 

Finance . 

Service . 


Manufacturing . 

Food  and  Beverages . 

Clothing . 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. . . . 

Machinery  Mfg . 

Primary  Iron  and  Steel. .  . 
Transportation  Equipment. 

Paper  Products . 

Wood  Products . 

Electrical  Goods . 

Chemical  Products . 


Employment 
April  1953* 


114.3 
97.0 

114.2 

111.6 

124.6 

105.0 

119.0 

124.9 
99.0 

110.9 

101.5 

113.6 

123.1 

109.7 

111.6 

105.5 

104.7 

113.4 

116.1 

121.6 

153.9 

108.9 

108.4 
134.0 
115.6 


Percentage  Change 


(18  Months  Later) 


-4.2 

+5.6 

-3.1 

-7.1 

-10.8 

-3.7 

-6.3 

-7.5 

+6.8 

-2.2 
+  15.4 
+1.4 
+5.6 
+2.9 

-7.1 

-0.2 

-12.0 

-14.3 

-7.5 

-22.9 

-18.1 

+5.5 

-6.0 

-2.9 

+4.7 


Employment 
June  1957* 


123.6 

111.3 

127.1 

116.7 
126.6 

108.4 

138.5 

147.6 

124.3 

121.1 

133.8 

131.8 
144.0 

131.4 

116.7 

111.5 
94.7 

114.8 
127.7 
127.3 
145.0 

125.2 

106.6 

153.3 

132.9 


Percentage  Change 


(18  Months  Later) 


-5.2 
-33.1 
—  2 . 4  f 
-6.4 
-11.5 
-1.6 
-10.2 
-15.3 
-1.8 

-6.1 

+2.7 

-0.1 

+5.0 

+3.2 

-6.4 

+3.0 

-3.4 

-9.6 

-18.3 

-12.5 

-19.3 

-2.4 

-1.2 

-13.4 

-2.9 


t  Adjusted  for  strike. 

mo vement^to fractionally ^ higher^levels ended  f  theSe  dates-  although  there  were  erratic 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 

(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  May  10,  1959) 


Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 
From 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

April  18 

6,109,000 

+  0.5 

+ 

0.8 

April  18 

5,664,000 

+  2.0 

+ 

2.3 

April  18 

4,957,000 

+  2.5 

+ 

1.8 

April  18 

235,000 

-  7.9 

+ 

15.8 

April  18 

169,000 

-  7.7 

+ 

6.3 

April  18 

44,000 

-  4.4 

— 

10.2 

April  18 

22,000 

-24.1 

— 

31.3 

April  18 

445,000 

-15.2 

- 

14.8 

April  18 

661 , 000 

+  6.8 

— 

4.4 

April  18 

5,003,000 

+  1.4 

+ 

3.2 

April  18 

4,546,000 

+  1.6 

+ 

3.0 

April  16 

106,600 

-  8.8 

_ 

8.0 

April  16 

251,700 

-  6.0 

— 

5.5 

April  16 

209,200 

-  9.3 

— 

7.8 

April  16 

98,900 

-  6.6 

— 

13.4 

April  16 

67,300 

-  9.4 

— 

23.9 

April  16 

733,700 

-  7.8 

9.6 

March  31 

766,862 

-  3.7 

_ 

10.8 

March 

$65,868,439 

+  13.4 

9.0 

February 

113.0 

-  0.6 

0.0 

February 

107.5 

0.0 

— 

0.7 

IstQtr.  1959 

16,955 

— 

— 

20.2 

1st  Qtr.  1959 

8,056 

23.0 

February 

684 

-  2.6 

— 

6.9 

February 

124,355 

-10.6 

45.3 

April 

22 

-29.0 

— 

31.3 

April 

8,747 

-58.3 

— 

26.9 

April 

72,340 

-24.2 

40.9 

F  ebruary 

$73.09 

+  1.0 

+ 

4.4 

February 

$1.71 

+  0.6 

3.6 

February 

40.9 

+  0.7 

+ 

2.3 

February 

$69.77 

+  0.7 

+ 

5.5 

April 

125.4 

-  0.1 

+ 

0.2 

February 

133.0 

+  1.1 

+ 

3.8 

February 

1,360 

+  0.7 

+ 

6. 5 

March 

158.6 

-  0.8 

+ 

6.2 

March 

142.4 

+  0.7 

+ 

5.8 

March 

143.5 

+  1.0 

+ 

5.5 

March 

141.4 

+  0.4 

+ 

6.0 

Principal  Items 


Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . . 

Total  persons  with  jobs . 

At  work  35  hours  or  more.  . 
At  work  less  than  35  hours. 
With  jobs  but  not  at  work. 


With  jobs  but  on  short  time . 

On  temporary  layoff  for  the  full  week 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work. 


Persons  with  jobs  in  agriculture . 

Persons  with  jobs  in  non-agriculture. 

Total  paid  workers . 


Registered  for  work,  NES  (b) 

Atlantic . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Prairie . 

Pacific . 

Total,  all  regions . 


Claimants  for  Unemployment  Insurance  bene¬ 
fit . 

Amount  of  benefit  payments . 

Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

Manufacturing  employment  (1949  =  100) . 


Immigration . 

Destined  to  the  labour  force. 


Conciliation  Services 

Number  of  cases  in  progress. . 
Number  of  workers  involved. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 
Strikes  and  lockouts. . . 

Workers  involved . 

Duration  in  man  days. 


Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) .  . 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949  =  100) 
Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949  = 
Total  labour  income . 


100). 


Industrial  Production 
Total  (average  1949 

Manufacturing . 

Durables . 

Non-Durables. . 


100). 


from  Labour 


(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained 
Force ,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also  page  339,  March  issue. 

(b)  See  page  339,  March  issue. 
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Manpower  Situation  in  Local  Areas 

ATLANTIC 

Employment  showed  greater  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  Atlantic  region  during  April 
of  this  year  than  in  the  same  month  of 
the  past  three  years.  In  the  April  labour 
force  survey,  an  estimated  459,000  per¬ 
sons  had  jobs,  about  18,000  more  than 
in  March  and  24,000  more  than  in  April 
1958.  Seasonal  industries  figured  prom¬ 
inently  in  the  over-all  employment  gain 
during  the  month.  In  construction  the 
advance  was  greater  than  usual,  partly 
because  outdoor  work  was  aided  by 
favourable  weather.  Fishing  and  fish 
processing  shared  in  the  spring  pickup  in 
employment;  the  fishing  industry  norm¬ 
ally  reaches  a  peak  in  July  so  that 
additional  gains  can  be  expected  in  the 
next  few  months.  Sawmilling  and  road 
transportation  showed  little  improvement  during  April  as  weight  restrictions 
were  still  in  effect  on  rural  roads.  The  Cape  Breton  coal  mines,  which  were 
closed  down  during  March,  re-opened  in  April.  Manufacturing  employment 
showed  a  slight  improvement  during  the  month  as  a  result  of  further  strengthen¬ 
ing  in  shipbuilding.  The  level  of  manufacturing  employment  was  still  lower 
than  last  year,  however,  owing  to  continuing  weaknesses  in  the  iron  and  steel 
products  industries. 

Employment  trends  in  water  transportation  and  logging  followed  the 
usual  spring  pattern.  As  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  opening  of  navigation 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  resulted  in  a  decline  in  Atlantic  port  activity.  Logging 
employment  showed  a  similar  decline  during  April  as  hauling  operations 
terminated  in  various  districts.  Logging  activity  was  expected  to  increase 
again  during  May,  however,  as  the  river  drives  get  underway. 

Unemployment  declined  in  virtually  all  parts  of  the  region  during  April. 
It  was  still  substantial  in  most  areas,  though  lower  than  in  the  corresponding 
Period  Ust  yeai.  The  classification  of  the  21  areas  in  the  region  was  as 
follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus  19  (20);  in 
moderate  surplus  2  (1). 


Local  Area  Developments 

St.  John’s  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  The  construction  industry, 
which  usually  provides  a  large  number  of  jobs  during  the  busy  season,  expanded 
more  rapidly  than  usual  during  the  month.  The  number  of  construction  workers 
registered  at  the  NES  offices  showed  a  15-per-cent  decline  from  the  March 
figure,  compared  with  a  10-per-cent  decrease  during  the  same  period  last 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS-APRIL  1959 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

MODERATE 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

APPROXIMATE 

BALANCE 

LABOUR 

SURPLUS 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(labour  force  73,000  or  more) 

Edmonton 

Quebec-Levis 

St.  John’s 

Windsor 

Calgary 

Halifax 

— ^HAMILTON 

Montreal 

Ottawa-Hull 

Toronto 

— ^VANCOUVER-NEW  - 
WESTMINSTER 
— ^WINNIPEG 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000-75,000:  60 
per  cent  or  more  in  non-agri- 
cultural  activity) 

Corner  Brook 

Cornwall 

F  arnham-Granby 

Fort  William- 
Port  Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac  St.  Jean 

Moncton 

New  Glasgow 
Peterborough 

Rouyn-Val  d’Or 
Shawinigan 

Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

Timmins- 

Kirkland  Lake 

Trois  Rivieres 

Brantford 

Guelph 

Kingston 

London 

— ^NIAGARA- 

PENINSULA 

Oshawa 

Saint  John 
— ^SARNIA 

Sudbury 

Victoria 

Kitchener 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 

(labour  force  25,000-75.000:  40 
per  cent  cr  more  in  agriculture) 

Barrie 

Charlottetown 

North  Battleford 

Prince  Albert 

Riviere  du  Loup 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St.  Georges 

Yorkton 

Brandon 

Chatham 

Lethbridge 

Moose  Jaw 

Red  Deer 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

MINOR  AREAS 
(labour  force  10,000-25.000] 

Bathurst 

Bracebridge 

Brampton 

Bridgewater 

Campbellton 

Dauphin 

Dawson  Creek 
Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Gaspe 

Grand  Falls 

Kentville 

Lindsay 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

North  Bay 

Okanagan  Valley 

Owen  Sound 

Pembroke 

Portage  La 

Prairie 

PRINCE  GEORGE  ^ — 
Prince  Rupert 

Quebec  North  Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste  Agathe- 
St.  Jerome 

St.  Stephen 

Sorel 

Summerside 

Truro 

Valley  field 

Victoriaville 

Woodstock 

Yarmouth 

— >BEAUHARNOIS 
— ^BELLEVILLE- 
TRENTON 

Central 

Vancouver 

Island 

— >-CHILLIWACK 
Cranbrook 

— ->DRUMHELLER 
— >-DRUMMONDVILLE 
Goderich 

Kamloops 

Listowel 

Lachute-Ste. 

Therese 

St.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Jean 

— >-SAULT  STE  MARIE 
— ^SIMCOE 

Stratford 

Swift  Current 
— >*TRAIL-NELSON 
Walkerton 

- >-WEYBURN 

- ^GALT 

Kitimat 

— ^MEDICINE  HAT 
— >>ST.  THOMAS 
— >-WOODSTOCK- 
INGERSOLL 

_ VThe  areas  shown  in  capital  letters  are  those  that  have  been  reclassified  during  the  month;  an  arrow  indicates  the  group  from  wh.ch  they 

moved.  For  an  explanation  of  the  classification  system  used,  see  page  339,  March  issue. 
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year.  Construction  employment  continued  at  a  much  higher  level  than  last 
year.  Most  other  industries  in  the  area  showed  slight  year-to-year  employment 
gains.  All  activities  that  were  curtailed  by  winter  weather  conditions  were 
busier  during  the  month.  The  opening  of  the  lobster  season  in  April  boosted 
employment  among  fishermen. 

Halifax  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  The  employment  situation  in 
this  area  remained  much  more  favourable  than  in  other  parts  of  the  region. 
Manufacturing,  which  accounts  for  almost  one-third  of  total  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  area,  showed  little  employment  change  during  the  month.  All 
plants  in  the  area  were  reported  to  be  operating  at  capacity.  Employment  in 
retail  trade  was  maintained  at  a  higher  level  than  last  year  despite  a  reported 
drop  in  the  volume  of  sales. 

Saint  John  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  2.  Unemployment  increased 
as  usual  in  this  area  as  a  result  of  a  decline  in  shipping  through  the  port 
of  Saint  John.  The  level  of  unemployment  was  still  considerably  lower  than 
last  year,  however.  Total  employment  was  considerably  higher  than  a  year 
before.  At  the  end  of  February,  industrial  employment  showed  a  year-to-year 
increase  of  11  per  cent;  all  industries  showed  sizable  gains.  The  construction 
industry  in  particular  has  shown  unusual  strength  during  recent  months.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1959,  construction  employment  was  more  than  one-third 
higher  than  in  the  comparable  period  last  year. 


QUEBEC 


LABOUR  FORCE  TRENDS 

- 1957-58  - 


QUEBEC 

-1958-59 


Lobour  Force - 


1,5 00,000  - 
1,450.000- 


Employment  rose  in  the  Quebec  region 
as  activity  in  agricultural  and  other  sea¬ 
sonal  industries  began  to  pick  up.  In 
April,  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs 
was  estimated  to  be  1,532,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  some  22,000  over  the  previous 
month  and  15,000  over  last  year.  In 
sharp  contrast  with  this  time  last  year, 
when  entries  into  the  labour  force  were 
unusually  large,  the  labour  force  declined 
non-seasonally.  In  the  same  period,  the 
employment  increase  was  close  to  the 
long-term  average.  Consequently,  unem¬ 
ployment  fell  below  last  year’s  level. 

Activity  in  the  woods  reached  its 
seasonal  low  point  during  the  month  but 
employment  was  at  a  higher  level  than 
.  last  year.  During  the  second  half  of 

April,  preparations  for  the  river  drive  resulted  in  some  hirings. 

With  the  opening  of  the  navigation  season  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  seamen 
stevedores  and  longshoremen  were  being  hired. 

Employment  was  stable  during  the  month  in  metal  mining,  the  heavy 
production  of  steel  m  the  United  States  influencing  iron  ore  production  favour¬ 
ably.  There  was  a  further  layoff  in  asbestos  mining,  and  some  short  time  was 
reported  as  a  result  of  road  restrictions. 

Much  of  the  non-farm  employment  increase  was  in  construction,  although 
the  seasonal  upswing  in  this  industry  was  not  as  vigorous  as  last  spring  The 
mam  requirement  for  labour  was  in  residential  and  highway  construction.  In 
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most  urban  centres,  the  number  of  housing  units  started  in  April  was  lower 
than  last  year,  although  the  volume  of  work  underway  was  still  considerably 
higher. 

In  manufacturing,  primary  and  secondary  textile  plants,  along  with  boot 
and  shoe  factories,  continued  to  show  strength.  The  seasonal  peaks  of  activity 
in  these  industries  during  the  first  quarter  of  1959  were  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
The  chief  weaknesses  in  manufacturing  were  still  in  aluminium,  heavy  machinery 
and  other  iron  and  steel  products.  Activity  in  shipbuilding  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  railway  rolling  stock  and  electrical  apparatus  picked  up  after  declining 
for  most  of  last  year. 

Unemployment  declined  considerably  during  the  month  and  in  16  of 
the  24  areas  was  lower  than  a  year  ago.  At  the  end  of  April,  the  area  classifica¬ 
tion  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets) :  in  substantial  surplus, 
18  (21);  in  moderate  surplus,  6  (3). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  Unemployment  declined  fur¬ 
ther  during  the  month  and  was  lower  than  a  year  ago.  The  seasonal  rise  in 
construction,  mainly  residential,  contributed  most  to  the  rise  in  employment. 
Employment  also  rose  seasonally  in  food  and  beverage,  iron  and  steel  and 
construction  materials  plants.  Activity  in  textile,  clothing  and  leather  manu¬ 
facturing  fell  off  after  Easter  but  was  higher  than  last  year.  There  was  little 
change  in  employment  in  aircraft  and  railway  rolling  stock  manufacturing. 

Qnebec-Levis  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Unemployment  declined 
further  during  the  month  but  not  enough  to  warrant  the  reclassification  of 
the  area.  The  opening  of  the  navigation  season  resulted  in  the  rehiring  of 
seamen  and  longshoremen.  In  spite  of  a  seasonal  decline  during  April,  a  rising 
employment  trend  in  consumer  non-durable  goods  manufacturing  was  main¬ 
tained;  in  February,  employment  in  the  clothing  and  leather  industry  was 
9  and  10  per  cent  higher,  respectively,  than  a  year  earlier.  Shipbuilding  plants 
in  Levis  took  on  additional  staff  and  indications  are  that  this  industry  will 
have  a  good  season.  About  300  workers  were  laid  off  in  a  tobacco  factory 
due  to  reorganization  of  the  company. 

ONTARIO 

Employment  in  Ontario  continued  to  increase  during  the  month  although 
the  rise  was  no  greater  than  is  usual  for  this  time  of  year.  The  number  of 
persons  with  jobs  at  April  18  was  estimated  to  be  2,139,000,  some  32,000 
higher  than  the  previous  month  and  about  31,000  more  than  a  year  before. 
About  40  per  cent  of  the  increase  occurred  in  agriculture.  Unemployment 
declined  considerably  during  the  month  and  was  noticeably  lower  than  last 
year. 

Manufacturing  employment  showed  noticeable  gains  over  the  month.  One 
conspicuous  element  was  the  steel  industry,  which  was  operating  at  a  rate 
some  30  per  cent  above  last  year’s  level,  partly  in  response  to  new  orders 
from  the  construction  industry,  and  partly  owing  to  a  build-up  of  depleted 
stocks  in  other  steel-using  industry.  Most  durable  goods  industries  were 
operating  at  a  fairly  high  level.  Production  of  farm  implements  and  railway 
rolling  stock  continued  to  increase,  resulting  in  new  hirings.  Other  capital 
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goods  industries,  however,  showed  little 
change  from  last  month.  Motor  vehicle 
production  recorded  another  10-per-cent 
gain  from  the  previous  month,  exceeding 
last  year’s  output  by  18  per  cent.  Activity 
in  the  construction  industry  was  some¬ 
what  lower  than  last  year,  although 
higher  in  roadbuilding  and  residential 
construction.  Improved  weather  con¬ 
ditions  resulted  in  new  demands  for 
labour  from  agriculture,  transportation 
and  forestry. 

Nine  of  the  34  areas  in  the  region 
were  reclassified  during  the  month,  all 
to  categories  denoting  less  unemployment. 
At  the  end  of  April,  the  area  classification 
was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in 
brackets) :  in  substantial  surplus,  11  (12); 
in  moderate  surplus,  19  (21);  in  balance,  4  (1). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Hamilton  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Unem¬ 
ployment  showed  a  considerable  drop  from  last  month  as  well  as  from  last 
year,  the  area  deriving  its  main  strength  from  the  heavy  labour  demands  of 
plants  producing  steel,  farm  implements  and  railway  rolling  stock.  The  area’s 
weaknesses  were  in  electrical  appliance  and  textile  manufacturing.  Construction, 
particularly  non-residential  building,  was  opening  up  rapidly. 

Metropolitan  Areas  with  Classifications  Unchanged:  Ottawa-Hull  (Group  2): 
Employment  increased  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  had  been  expected  earlier, 
with  a  particularly  heavy  demand  for  construction  workers.  Toronto  (Group 
2).  The  pattern  of  production  and  trade  was  irregular,  but  there  was  a  general 
increase  in  activity.  The  structural  steel  and  farm  implements  industries 
continued  at  a  high  level  of  production  and  employment.  Activity  in  iron 
castings  and  machine  shops  showed  little  improvement.  Work  was  scheduled 
to  begin  soon  on  a  large  number  of  building  projects.  Windsor  (Group  1): 
The  employment  situation  showed  considerable  improvement  over  last  month 
as  well  as  over  last  year,  although  there  was  still  a  substantial  surplus  of 
workers.  The  principal  cause  of  the  improvement  was  the  increased  rate  of 

motoi  vehicle  production,  but  construction  activity  also  showed  signs  of 
improvement. 

Niagara  Peninsula  and  Sarnia  (major  industrial)  were  reclassified  from  Group 
\  t0  GrouP  2-  General  seasonal  improvement  in  the  economic  situation  brought 
the  areas  into  the  moderate  surplus  category,  in  spite  of  the  retarding  effect 
of  the  prolonged  strike  at  the  Polymer  Corporation  at  Sarnia. 

PRAIRIE 

A  substantial  increase  in  employment  occurred  on  the  Prairies  in  April. 
The  number  of  persons  with  jobs  rose  by  an  estimated  29,000  from  the  month 
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before  to  1,012,000;  the  increase  was 
shared  almost  equally  between  farming 
and  non-agricultural  categories.  The 
change  in  the  non-farm  industries  was 
considerably  larger  than  in  the  same 
month  of  any  of  the  preceding  three  years 
and  it  brought  the  level  of  employment 
in  them  to  43,000  above  the  same  month 
of  1958.  Farm  hirings  were  not  as  large 
as  usual  and  the  farm  labour  force  was 
estimated  to  be  15,000  below  the  total 
of  a  year  earlier. 

Uncertainty  in  the  agricultural  sector 
was  indicated  by  early  reports  of  ex¬ 
tremely  unfavourable  conditions  at  the 
start  of  the  crop  year.  Reserve  moisture 
was  inadequate,  widespread  soil  drifting 
took  place,  and  grasshopper  infestations 
appeared  likely.  Export  clearances  of  wheat  up  to  the  middle  of  April  were 
moderately  lower  than  the  same  period  of  the  previous  crop  year,  and  sales  of 
cattle  and  calves  to  public  stockyards  and  packing  plants  in  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  were  down  from  the  same  period  of  last  year  by  about  25  per 
cent.  This  decline  was  offset  to  some  extent  by  a  concurrent  increase  of  40 
per  cent  in  hog  deliveries.  Prices  of  both  cattle  and  hogs  were  lower  this 
year. 

Employment  in  trade,  service,  and  financial  establishments  in  April  con¬ 
tinued  about  as  strong  relative  to  last  year  as  in  February,  when  it  was  5  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Construction  expanded,  with  commercial  building 
and  housing  at  a  high  level.  Some  slowdown  was  reported  in  the  number  of 
new  housing  units  started,  but  the  volume  of  work  in  progress  and  the  number 
of  workers  engaged  in  home  building  were  well  up  from  a  year  earlier.  Unem¬ 
ployment  continued  to  decline  steadily  in  all  areas.  In  the  monthly  reclassifica¬ 
tion  of  the  20  labour  market  areas  in  the  region,  four  were  changed  to 
categories  denoting  less  unemployment.  At  the  end  of  April,  the  classification 
was  as  follows  (last  year’s  totals  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus  8  (12); 
in  moderate  surplus,  11  (8);  in  balance,  1  (0). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Calgary  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  A  large  volume  of  construction 
and  some  expansion  in  manufacturing  and  trade  increased  the  number  of 
persons  at  work.  Mechanics,  sheet  metal  workers,  draughtsmen,  nurses,  steno¬ 
graphers  and  other  persons  with  training  and  special  skills  were  in  demand. 

Edmonton  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Opportunities  for  work 
increased  for  persons  in  skilled  trades  and  professions  but  there  was  some 
slackness  in  construction,  particularly  house  building.  There  was  also  some 
weakness  in  outlying  districts  where  coal  mining,  forestry  and  oil  drilling  were 
at  low  levels. 

Winnipeg  (metropolitan)  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  was  reduced  as  a  result  of  increasing  farm  operations  and  the  hiring  of 
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railway  maintenance  and  running  crews.  In  addition,  construction  both  in  the 
city  and  at  the  large  hydro  and  mining  developments  in  Northern  Manitoba 
absorbed  many  job  seekers  from  Winnipeg. 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  1.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  went  down  a  little  as  railway  workers,  stevedores,  grain  handlers,  and 
seamen  went  back  to  work  at  the  beginning  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Woods  workers  were  still  waiting  for  the  spring  river  drive  to  get  underway. 

Drumhelier  (minor)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Expansion  of 
municipal  and  farm  work  more  than  offset  continued  layoffs  of  coal  miners. 
Two  mines  closed  permanently  in  the  month  but  the  miners  were  retained  for 
a  short  time  to  dismantle  the  equipment  and  other  facilities. 

Medicine  Hat  (minor)  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3. 


PACIFIC 


Employment  continued  to  advance 
steadily,  although  road  conditions  caused 
substantial  temporary  layoffs  in  Prince 
George  and  some  other  interior  areas.  In 
April,  employment  in  the  region  was 
estimated  to  be  522,000,  up  11,000  over 
the  month  and  29,000  from  the  year 
before.  Unemployment  continued  to 
decline  rapidly. 

The  recovery  in  this  region  is  based 
on  an  upturn  in  demand  for  forest 
products,  steady  gains  in  the  servicing 
industries  and,  more  recently,  an  upswing 
in  mining.  In  logging  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  forest  products,  current  employ¬ 
ment  is  substantially  higher  than  last 
year  and  above  the  comparable  1957 
totals.  The  number  of  skilled  workers 
still  unemployed  in  these  industries  was  down  to  less  than  half  the  corresponding 
figure  last  year  and,  on  Vancouver  Island  particularly,  shortages  of  various 

types  of  skilled  logging  workers  were  reported  in  most  of  the  main  losing 
districts.  ° 
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Mining  employment  turned  up  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  after  declining 
fairly  steadily  for  more  than  18  months.  Activity  at  the  newly  reopened  mine 
at  Britannia  continued  to  rise,  as  did  development  work  on  several  new  mining 
properties.  A  brisk  demand  for  mining  workers  reduced  the  available  supply 
to  such  an  extent  that  qualified  men  were  becoming  scarce.  More  workers 

were  recalled  to  work  at  the  Kitimat  and  Trail  smelters  and  further  hirings 
were  m  prospect. 


Although  employment  in  the  construction  industry  started  off  this  year 
more  than  15  per  cent  below  last  year’s  level,  conditions  in  the  industry  were 
in  some  ways  more  satisfactory.  One  encouraging  development  was  the  signing 
of  wo-year  agreements  by  contractors  and  major  unions.  In  addition,  house- 
budding  continued  at  a  record  pace,  work  started  on  a  heavy  highway  program 
and  the  construction  of  a  new  million-dollar  industrial  development  in  the 
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Kootenay  district,  and  a  number  of  other  new  industrial  projects  have  been 
announced.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  employment  and  earnings  in  the  construction 
industry  will  be  much  higher  than  last  year. 

Manufacturing  employment,  although  somewhat  higher  than  last  year,  was 
still  down  from  the  comparable  1957  and  1956  figures.  The  main  weakness 
was  in  shipbuilding  and  associated  iron  and  steel  product  industries.  There 
was  another  slight  decline  in  shipyard  employment  during  April. 

The  general  back-to-work  movement  in  the  region  was  reflected  in  the 
reclassification  of  Vancouver-New  Westminster  and  two  smaller  areas  to 
categories  denoting  less  unemployment.  The  labour  market  classification  at 
the  end  of  April  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial 
surplus,  3  (9);  in  moderate  surplus,  7  (2);  in  balance,  1  (0). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver-New  Westminster  (metropolitan)  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group 
2.  Employment  conditions  improved  substantially  during  the  month.  The 
number  of  registrations  at  National  Employment  Service  offices  was  down 
to  two-thirds  of  last  year’s  comparable  figure  and  job  vacancies  reported  were 
up  70  per  cent.  Experienced  miners,  shingle  sawyers  and  packers,  steel  fabri¬ 
cators,  shop  welders,  power  saw  machine  operators,  cabinet  makers  and 
upholsterers  were  among  those  more  urgently  required. 

Victoria  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  was  at  least 
level  with  a  year  earlier;  increased  hiring  in  lumber  and  plywood  manufacturing 
offset  reduced  staffs  in  the  shipyards.  National  Employment  Service  registra¬ 
tions  were  down  13  per  cent  over  the  year. 

Chilliwack,  Trail  and  Nelson  (minor)  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 
The  usual  upturn  in  construction,  farming  and  logging  reduced  unemployment 
from  substantial  to  moderate  proportions. 

Prince  George  (minor)  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Road  construc¬ 
tion  brought  logging  to  a  halt  and  reduced  the  production  of  sawmills  and 
planer  mills  to  about  one-third  of  capacity.  National  Employment  Service 
registrations  increased  from  about  2,300  to  4,200  during  the  month. 


LABOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Labour  Market  Areas 

Labour  Surplus 

Approximate  Balance 

Labour  Shortage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

April 

1959 

April 

1958 

April 

1959 

April 

1958 

April 

1959 

April 

1958 

April 

1959 

April 

1958 

Metropolitan . 

4 

9 

8 

3 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Major  Industrial . 

15 

17 

10 

9 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Major  Agricultural . 

7 

8 

7 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Minor . 

33 

40 

20 

17 

5 

i 

— 

— 

Total . 

59 

74 

45 

35 

6 

i 

— 

— 
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Labour-Management  Relations 

During  April  and  early  May  collective  bargaining  was  in  progress  in  a 
number  of  industries  (see  accompanying  table).  Negotiations  were  proceeding 
in  the  rubber,  pulp  and  paper  (logging  operations),  textile  and  clothing  indus¬ 
tries.  Only  one  major  strike,  at  the  Polymer  Corporation  in  Sarnia,  occurred 
during  the  period  under  review.  Strike  action  was  averted  by  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  over  the  retention  of  firemen  on 
freight  and  yard  diesel  locomotives.  Negotiations  between  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  the  Studebaker-Packard  Company  in  Hamilton  culminated  in 
strike  action  in  the  middle  of  May. 

Recent  Negotiations  and  Settlements 

The  possibility  of  a  strike  by  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  employed  by  the  Canadian  National  Railways 

disappeared  when  agreement  was  reached  between  the  union  and  the  company 
shortly  before  the  May  1  deadline.  Under  the  three-year  agreement,  expiring 
March  31,  1961,  and  covering  the  Atlantic  and  Central  regions  of  the  CNR, 
the  company  will  hire  no  more  firemen.  It  is  expected  that  of  the  3,700  firemen 
currently  employed  throughout  the  entire  Canadian  National  system,  those 
employed  in  freight  and  yard  service  will  be  progressively  removed  from  diesel 
locomotives  through  promotions,  retirements  and  deaths  over  an  estimated 
period  of  15  years.  The  firemen  now  employed  are  to  receive  a  91-per-cent 
wage  increase  over  the  three  years  divided  as  follows:  2  per  cent  effective 
April  1,  1958;  5  per  cent  May  1959;  11  per  cent  August  1959,  and  1  per  cent 
April  1960.  Vacation  credits,  which  were  previously  based  on  mileage 
accumulated  in  a  year,  have  now  been  established  on  the  basis  of  years  of 
service;  a  one-week  vacation  is  provided  after  less  than  two  years  service, 
two  weeks  after  two  years,  three  weeks  after  15  years,  and  four  weeks  after 
35  years.  A  three-year  agreement  was  also  signed  between  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  CNR  covering  the  Atlantic  and  Central 
regions.  It  provides  for  a  91-per-cent  wage  increase  spread  as  follows:  2  per 
cent  from  May  1,  1958,  3  per  cent  from  March  1,  1959;  3  per  cent  from 
September  1,  1959,  and  11  per  cent  on  May  1,  1960.  Vacation  arrangements 
similar  to  those  reached  with  the  firemen  and  enginemen  were  also  embodied 
in  the  agreement. 

During  April  and  early  May  some  1,600  employees  of  the  Polymer 
Corporation,  members  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  'Workers  Union,  Con¬ 
tinued  the  strike  which  began  on  March  18.  Attempts  to  mediate  the  dispute 
were  not  successful  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  Eric  Taylor  has  been  appointed 
as  an  industrial  enquiry  commissioner  to  enquire  into  the  lengthy  work 
stoppage.^  It  is  reported  that  among  the  major  issues  are  the  question  of  the 

company  s  right  to  contract  out  work  and  the  issues  of  seniority  and  recognition 
of  skilled  trades. 

Another  dispute  under  federal  jurisdiction  is  that  between  the  National 
Association  oi  Broadcast  Employees  and  Technicians  and  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation.  Early  in  May  a  conciliation  board  reported  on  this  dispute, 
which  aflects  approximately  1,300  technical  employees  of  the  CBC  across 
the  country.  All  members  of  the  board  agreed  in  recommending  an  increase 
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Bargaining  Status  of  Agreements  Affecting  1,000  Workers  or  More,  April  1959 

B  =  Bargaining  P/C  =  Post  Conciliation  C  =  Conciliation  W/S  =  Work  Stoppage 
A  =  Arbitration 


Company  and  Location 


L’Assoc.  Patronale  du  Commerce,  Quebec,  Que...  - 
L’ Assoc.  Patronale  du  Commerce,  Quebec,  Que. . . 

B.F.  Goodrich,  Kitchener,  Ont . 

Can.  Steamship  Lines,  Point  Edward,  Toronto, 

Port  Arthur,  Windsor,  Ont . 

Cdn.  Broadcasting  Corp.,  company-wide . 

Cdn.  Broadcasting  Corp.,  company-wide . 

Cdn.  Broadcasting  Corp.,  company- wide . 

Cdn.  Car  and  Foundry,  Montreal . 

Cdn.  Cottons,  Cornwall,  Ont . 

Cdn.  Pacific  Railway  (Eastern  Region) . 

Cdn.  Vickers,  Montreal . 

City  of  Calgary . 

City  of  Winnipeg . 

Communaut6  des  Soeurs  de  la  Charite  de  la  Pro¬ 
vidence,  Montreal . 

Dairies  (various),  Toronto . 

Dom.  Bridge,  Laehine,  Que . 

Dom.  Coal,  Sydney,  N.S . 

Dom.  Rubber,  Kitchener,  Ont . 

Dom.  Rubber,  St.  Jerome,  Que . 

Dom.  Textile,  Montreal . 

Dom.  Textile,  Montreal . 

Dom.  Wabana  Ore,  Bell  Island,  Nfld. . 

Dunlop  Canada,  Whitby,  Ont . 

Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines,  Falconbriage,  Ont . 

Fish  canning  companies  (various) ,  Vancouver . 

Forest  Industrial  Relations . 

Garment  Mfgrs.  Assoc,  of  Western  Canada . 

Hamilton  General  Hospitals,  Hamilton,  Ont . 

Heinz  Co.,  Leamington,  Ont . 

John  Inglis,  Toronto . 

MacDonald  Tobacco,  Montreal . 

Manitoba  Telephone  System,  Winnipeg . 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Police 

Toronto,  Ont . 

Montreal  Cottons,  Valleyfield,  Que . 

Noranda  Mines,  Noranda,  Que . 

Old  Sydney  Collieries,  Sydney,  N.S . 

Polymer  Corporation  Ltd.,  Sarnia,  Ont . 

Price  Brothers,  Kenogami,  Que . 

Shawinigan  Chemicals,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que . 

Toronto  General  Hospital,  Toronto . 

Trans  Canada  Airlines,  Montreal . 

Vancouver  General  Hospital,  Vancouver . 


LTnion  Status 

in  April 


Commerce  Employees  (CCCL) .  B 

Commerce  Employees  (CCCL) .  C 

Rubber  Workers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) ....  B 

Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Broadcast  Empl.  Tech.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  C 
Stage  Employees  Moving  Picture 

Operators  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  B 

Radio,  TV  Employees  (ind.) .  B 

RR  Carmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  B 

Trainmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Four  unions  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Nat.  Union  Public  Empl.  (CLC) .  C 

Nat.  Union  Pub.  Ser.  Empl.  (CLC). . .  B 

Services  Fed.  (CCCL) .  B 

Teamsters  (CLC) .  C 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Mine  Workers  (ind.) .  B 

Rubber  Workers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) ...  B 

CLC-chartered  local .  C 

Textile  Workers  (CCCL) .  C 

United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  C 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  B 

Rubber  Workers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) ....  B 

Mine  Mill  (ind.) .  C 

United  Fishermen  (ind.) .  C 

Woodworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Clothing  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Nat.  Union  Public  Emp.  (CLC) .  C 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  B 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Tobacco  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  B 

Bro.  Electrical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  B 

Metro  Police  Assoc,  (ind.) .  A 

United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  C 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  C 

Mine  Workers  (ind.) .  B 

Oil,  Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  W/S 

Cath.  Union  of  Farmers  (ind.) .  B 

Shawinigan  Chem.  Wkrs.  (CCCL) .  PCB 

Building  Service  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  C 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) .  B 

Nat.  Union  Pub.  Empls.  (CLC) .  B 


of  3  per  cent  on  present  rates  effective  May  1,  1959,  and  a  further  3-per-cent 
increase  on  rates  then  in  effect  on  February  1,  1960;  the  chairman  and  employer 
nominee  recommended  a  2-per-cent  increase  in  present  rates  from  August  1, 
1958  but  the  employee  nominee  recommended  a  4-per-cent  increase  on 
present  rates.  Strike  action  has  been  approved  by  the  membership  of  NABET. 

Collective  bargaining  has  been  proceeding  in  the  logging  sector  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  However,  unions  representing  employees  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturing  operations  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  asking  for 
re-opening  of  wage  negotiations  half  way  through  their  two-year  agreements; 
the  unions  concerned  represent  some  10,000  workers  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Negotiations  affecting  pulp  and  paper  workers  are  expected  to  begin  soon  in 
British  Columbia  and  also  at  the  Consolidated  Paper  Company  in  Quebec. 
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With  respect  to  logging  operations,  agreements  have  been  reached  with 
the  different  unions  at  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Company  and 
Bowater’s  in  Newfoundland,  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  in  Northern  Ontario,  the 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  in  Quebec,  and  Great  Lakes  Paper 
and  the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  in  Ontario.  The  settlement  terms  are  not  yet 
available  with  respect  to  the  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  negotiations  but 
in  the  case  of  all  other  settlements,  the  agreements  will  expire  in  the  summer 
of  1960.  They  have  all  provided  for  an  immediate  increase  of  5  cents  in 
the  case  of  hourly  rates  while  the  Abitibi,  Great  Lakes  Paper  and  Ontario 
Paper  agreements  provide  for  a  2k-per-cent  increase  in  piece  rates  and  the 
Abitibi  agreement  also  provides  for  a  40-cents-a-day  increase  in  daily  rates. 
Other  negotiations  involving  the  logging  operations  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  are  currently  under  way  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia. 

Bargaining  continues  in  the  rubber  industry  and  negotiations  are  currently 
under  way  at  the  Goodrich  and  Dominion  Rubber  Companies  in  Kitchener 
and  Dunlop  in  Whitby  and  Toronto,  all  with  the  United  Rubber  Workers’  union. 
Local  unions  directly  chartered  by  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  are  involved 
in  negotiations  at  the  conciliation  board  stage  with  British  Rubber,  Dominion 
Rubber  and  Miner  Rubber,  all  in  Quebec  locations.  Meanwhile,  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  signed  between  the  United  Rubber  Workers  and  General  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  Welland,  Ont.  As  with  the  agree¬ 
ments  at  Goodyear  and  Firestone  effected  earlier  this  year  (L.G.,  March,  p. 
230),  the  settlement  provided  for  a  general  wage  increase  of  5  cents  an  hour 
for  production  workers.  Increased  shift  premiums  and  a  company  agreement 
to  pay  a  higher  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  medical  insurance  plan  were 
features  of  this  settlement. 

While  the  major  auto  industry  settlements  were  achieved  earlier  this  year, 
negotiations  between  the  United  Automobile  Workers  and  Studebaker-Packard 
in  Hamilton  reached  an  impasse  in  the  middle  of  May,  followed  by  strike 
action.  It  is  reported  that  the  company  offered  an  increase  of  6  cents  an  hour 
each  year  for  the  next  three  years,  while  the  union  is  asking  for  an  immediate 
14-cent  increase  and  a  cost-of-living  clause  that  would  bring  wages  into  line 
with  those  paid  at  Ford’s  Oakville  plant.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  strike 
was  still  underway. 

Collective  bargaining  was  also  active  in  the  textile  and  clothing  industries 
during  April,  although  no  important  agreements  were  reached  in  that  month. 

About  7,500  Nova  Scotia  coal  miners,  members  of  District  26  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  have  been  asked  by  their  union  to  work 
for  at  least  another  year  without  a  wage  increase.  The  union  had  sought  a 
$1.60  increase  in  the  basic  daily  rate  of  $11.54  plus  inclusion  of  $1.00-a-day 
production  bonus  in  the  basic  rate.  The  company  said  that  the  unfavourable 
position  of  the  coal  industry,  which  has  already  led  to  the  closing  of  some 
of  the  coal  mines,  made  it  impossible  to  grant  wage  increases  at  this  time. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  the  result  of  the  referendum  among  the  union  member¬ 
ship  on  the  proposal  of  the  negotiating  committee  is  not  known.  Meanwhile 
the  agreement  between  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  and  the  Dominion 
Steel  and  Coal  Corporation  with  respect  to  its  steel-making  operations  expires 
on  July  31  next  and  bargaining  can  be  expected  to  begin  in  the  near  future. 
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NOTES  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


Proposed  Tax  Act  Amendment 
Would  Allow  Portable  Pension 

An  amendment  to  the  Income  Tax  Act 
proposed  by  Hon.  Donald  M.  Fleming, 
Minister  of  Finance,  when  he  presented 
the  1959-60  Budget  on  April  9  would 
enable  the  setting-up  of  “portable”  pensions. 

In  announcing  the  proposed  amendment, 
Mr.  Fleming  said  the  measure  “will  provide 
for  tax  relief  on  lump  sum  withdrawals 
from  employee  pension  plans  where  the 
amount  withdrawn  is  transferred  to  another 
pension  plan  or  used  as  a  premium  under 
a  registered  retirement  savings  plan. 

“It  is  believed  that  this  step  will  help 
an  individual  who  is  moving  from  one  job 
to  another  or  from  the  status  of  employee 
to  that  of  self-employed  person  to  do  so 
without  seriously  disturbing  his  provision 
for  a  retirement  income.” 

The  proposed  amendment  reads:  “That 
for  1959  and  subsequent  taxation  years  an 
individual  be  allowed  to  deduct  in  com¬ 
puting  income,  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
now  permitted  by  the  Act,  any  amount 
received  by  him  out  of  a  pension  fund  or 
plan  upon  withdrawal  or  retirement  from 
employment  or  upon  the  winding  up  of 
the  fund,  not  exceeding  the  portion  thereof 
that  is  paid  in  the  year,  or  within  60  days 
after  the  end  of  the  year,  as  a  contribution 
to  a  registered  pension  fund  or  plan  or 
as  a  premium  under  a  registered  retirement 
savings  plan.” 

U.S.  Mayor’s  Committee  Studies 
Program  to  Aid  Older  Workers 

A  citizen’s  committee  that  will  study 
the  employment  of  older  workers  has  been 
organized,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Mayor, 
Earl  E.  Schaffer,  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Leonard  Filasetta,  Staff  Representative 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  is 
a  member  of  the  policy  committee  named 
to  study  a  seven-point  program  that  pro¬ 
poses  : 

— An  information  and  education  program 
to  acquaint  persons  with  the  true  facts 
about  the  ability  of  older  workers. 

. — A  regular  method  for  soliciting  jobs 
for  individual  older  workers. 

— Continuing  employment  panels  to  pro¬ 
vide  counselling  for  older  workers. 

— Promotion  of  training  and  retraining 
courses  for  older  workers  who  need  to 
up-date  and  up-grade  their  skills. 


— An  expanded  recreation  program  for 
older  workers  who  are  not  financially  in 
need. 

— Increased  opportunities  for  part-time 
employment  through  an  employment  ex¬ 
change. 

— A  senior  achievement  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  for  older  workers  in  a  sheltered 
environment. 

Gradual  Retirement  Program 
Successful  at  U.S.  Company 

A  gradual  retirement  program  for  men 
employees  aged  65  to  69  years  has  been 
in  effect  at  a  Chicago  company  since  1950. 
In  that  time,  about  one  third  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employees  who  have  reached  65  have 
stayed  on  and  gradually  retired. 

The  program  is  designed  to  alleviate  the 
shock  that  some  individuals  experience  if 
they  are  compelled  to  leave  the  job  as  soon 
as  they  are  65  years  of  age. 

The  practice  under  the  program  is  to  ask 
each  individual  upon  his  reaching  age  65 
if  he  wishes  to  leave  the  job  or  continue. 
If  he  wishes  to  continue  he  will  appear 
before  a  committee  that  will  decide  if  he 
has  the  ability  to  keep  working. 

If  the  committee  approves,  the  man  may 
keep  on  working  but  must  take  his  regular 
vacations,  plus  an  extra  month  the  first 
year,  two  months  the  second  year  and  so 
on.  Retirement  is  compulsory  when  the 
individual  reaches  age  69. 


Men  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65 
are  just  as  productive  as  those  20  years 
younger,  two  Purdue  University  researchers 
have  concluded  after  studying  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  60  to  65-year-old  em¬ 
ployees  at  four  Chicago  companies. 

P.E.I.  Makes  Provision  for 
Labour  Relations  Board 

An  amendment  to  the  Trade  Union  Act 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Labour  Relations  Board. 
The  Board  will  have  the  power  to  make 
regulations  governing  its  own  procedure 
and  to  prescribe  what  evidence  shall  con¬ 
stitute  proof  of  membership  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  trade  union.  Other  provisions  are 
similar  to  those  contained  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  federal  and  other  provincial  acts. 
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April  11  Was  40th  Anniversary 
Of  Adoption  of  ILO  Constitution 

The  International  Labour  Organization 
last  month  marked  its  40th  anniversary.  It 
was  on  April  11,  1919  that  Part  XIII  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  which  embodied  the 
ILO  Constitution,  was  adopted. 

The  objectives  of  the  ILO  were  stated 
at  that  time  to  be:  to  secure  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  peace  through  justice  in  social 
arrangements;  and  to  this  end  to  bring  the 
nations  to  work  in  concert  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  conditions  of  life  and  labour.  The 
ILO’s  objectives  are  the  same  today. 

The  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  January 
1919  had  appointed  a  committee  to  “study 
international  labour  legislation”.  In  March 
this  committee  presented  to  the  Conference 
a  document  setting  forth  the  reasons  why 
an  international  organization  to  improve 
working  conditions  was  a  pressing  need. 
The  following  month  the  ILO  was  born, 
and  in  November  1919  the  Governing  Body 
held  its  first  meeting,  which  appointed  the 
first  Director. 

New  Bulletin  Studies  Job  Outlook 
For  Engineers  and  Scientists 

Prospects  for  the  employment  of  scien¬ 
tists,  engineers,  and  architects,  recruitment 
problems,  and  the  sources  of  supply  are 
surveyed  in  a  bulletin  just  published  by  the 
Department  of  Labour  under  the  title,  Em¬ 
ployment  Outlook  for  Professional  Per¬ 
sonnel  in  Scientific  and  Technical  Fields 
1958-60.  This  publication  is  No.  5  in  the 
series  of  Professional  Manpower  Bulletins; 
the  first  was  issued  in  August  1957. 

The  study  is  based  on  a  survey  last  year 
by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch  of 
employers  in  industry,  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  and  government  agencies.  The  sur¬ 
vey  was  designed  to  furnish  information 
regarding  recent  and  probable  future  em¬ 
ployment  trends  in  the  three  professions. 

The  survey  covered  nearly  2,700  em¬ 
ployers  in  industry,  government,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Establishments  covered  had  a  work 
force  varying  in  size  from  about  100  to 
5,000.  The  industries  surveyed  were:  min¬ 
ing  and  quarrying,  manufacturing,  construc¬ 
tion,  transportation  and  public  utilities, 
trade  and  finance,  and  business  service. 

The  professions  covered  included  eight 
engineering  groups  and  seven  scientific 
groups,  as  well  as  architects.  Three  broad 
categories  of  employees  which  came  within 
the  scope  of  the  survey  were:  those  with 
university  degrees,  members  of  recognized 
professional  associations,  and  others  who 


in  their  judgment  were  doing  scientific  or 
technical  work  of  a  professional  character. 

The  bulletin  is  divided  into  four  parts: 

Part  I — Employment  Trends  1958-60; 
with  chapter  headings:  Requirements  for 
Engineers  and  Scientists,  Comparison  of 
Requirements — 1956  and  1958  Surveys,  and 
Comparison  of  Requirements  by  Profession. 

Part  II - Recruitment  and  Effects  of 

Shortages;  divided  into:  Recruitment  Diffi¬ 
culties,  Comparison  of  Recruitment  Difficul¬ 
ties  by  Profession,  and  Effects  of  Shortages. 

Part  III — Sources  of  Engineers,  Scien¬ 
tists,  and  Architects;  with  chapters  on: 
Hirings  During  the  Years  1956  and  1957, 
and  Employees  Upgraded  to  Professional 
Status  During  the  Years  1956  and  1957. 

Part  IV — Analysis  by  Profession.  In  this 
section  each  of  the  eight  engineering  profes¬ 
sions,  the  seven  scientific  professions,  archi¬ 
tects  and  others  are  dealt  with  separately. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
from  The  Queen’s  Printer,  price  25  cents. 

Intensive  Training  Possibly  Has 
Advantages  over  Apprenticeship 

Carefully  applied  intensive  training  may 
have  advantages  over  traditional  craft 
apprenticeship,  the  labour  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  has  said.  He  was  com¬ 
menting  on  the  experience  of  a  shoe  manu¬ 
facturing  company  in  training  staff  for  a 
new  branch  factory. 

Although  nearly  all  the  production  pro¬ 
cesses  require  considerable  skill,  every 
operative  for  the  new  plant  was  recruited 
locally.  None  had  previous  experience  in 
shoe  manufacture;  many  had  never  even 
worked  in  a  factory. 

Within  four  months,  these  unskilled 
recruits  were  trained  to  operate  any  type 
of  footwear  machinery,  however  complex. 
Just  18  months  after  the  branch  opened 
for  limited  production,  300  workers,  all 
trained  by  the  company,  were  on  the  job 
and  production  was  at  the  intended  rate. 

A  few  months  before  the  branch  was 
due  to  open,  a  superintendent  and  super¬ 
visors  from  the  company’s  other  plants 
attended  the  firm’s  central  school  for  a 
two-week  course.  At  the  same  time,  nearly 
100  recruits  for  the  new  branch  plant  were 
being  trained,  either  at  the  central  school 
or  in  a  temporary  school  established  in 
the  plant.  The  central  school  has  a  model 
factory  for  training  operatives. 

Processes  and  machines  were  simplified 
to  facilitate  the  rapid  learning  of  safe,  quick 
and  accurate  working  methods. 
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Gross  National  Product  Rises; 
Higher  Prices  Major  Factor 

Canada’s  gross  national  product  increased 
2.5  per  cent  in  1958  over  1957  but  most 
of  the  increase  was  the  result  of  higher 
prices.  The  gross  national  product  in  1958 
is  estimated  to  have  risen  by  less  than  1 
per  cent  in  volume. 

According  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  gross 
national  product  in  1958  amounted  to  $32.2 
billion;  in  1957,  $31.4  billion. 

The  major  decline  was  in  business  invest¬ 
ment.  Inventory  liquidation  exerted  the 
greatest  downward  pressure  but  declines  in 
outlays  for  non-residential  construction  and 
machinery  and  equipment  contributed. 

The  decline  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
continued  growth  in  consumer  and  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  for  goods  and  services, 
and  the  upswing  in  residential  construction. 
These  three  elements  more  than  offset  the 
declines  in  business  investment. 

The  fall-off  in  imports  of  goods  and 
services  in  1958  amounted  to  $0.4  billion, 
or  about  one  third  of  the  net  reduction  in 
demand  attributable  to  business  investment. 


British  Gross  National  Product 
Rose  by  4  Per  Cent  in  1958 

Britain’s  gross  national  product  rose  by 
about  4  per  cent  in  1958,  according  to  a 
White  Paper  published  last  month  by  the 
Treasury. 

Wages  and  salaries  rose  by  3  per  cent, 
half  the  increase  of  the  previous  year,  but 
gross  trading  profits  of  companies  and 
public  corporations  fell  by  4  per  cent,  in 
contrast  to  a  rise  of  5  per  cent  in  1957. 


Commodity  Imports  in  1958 
Down  8  Per  Cent  from  1957 

The  value  of  commodity  imports  into 
Canada  in  1958  amounted  to  $5,192,- 
400,000,  or  8  per  cent  lower  than  in  1957, 
according  to  final  figures  released  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  volume 
of  imports  decreased  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  the  value  while  a  slight  increase  was 
noted  in  average  import  prices.  The  final 
import  figures  are  some  $4,000,000  less 
than  the  preliminary  total  reported  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  (L.G.,  March,  p.  237). 

Iron  and  steel  goods,  which  accounted 
for  almost  36  per  cent  of  all  Canadian 
imports  in  1958,  declined  by  more  than 
13  per  cent  compared  with  1957  and  were 
responsible  for  approximately  two  thirds  of 
the  over-all  decline. 


In  contrast  to  the  general  trend  in  the 
group,  automobile  imports  increased  by 
more  than  22  per  cent. 

There  were  considerable  decreases  in  im¬ 
ports  of  cotton,  wool  and  wool  products, 
electrical  apparatus,  coal  and  coal  products. 

Among  commodity  imports  that  declined 
during  1958,  with  comparative  figures  for 
1957  in  brackets,  were  the  following:  auto¬ 
mobile  parts,  $240,562,000  ($260,075,000); 
farm  implements  and  machinery,  $198,292,- 
000  ($202,230,000);  rolling-mill  products 
(steel),  $148,926,000  ($221,257,000);  and 
coal,  $88,016,000  ($117,714,000). 

Among  imports  that  increased  were: 
automobiles,  freight  and  passenger,  $165,- 
211,000  ($135,923,000);  cotton  products, 
$104,890,000  ($103,565,000);  books  and 
printed  matter,  $88,553,000  ($83,912,000); 
and  paper  $65,735,000  ($62,249,000). 

N.B.  Sets  up  Advisory  Group 
On  Seasonal  Employment 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Seasonal 
Employment,  which  will  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Minister  of  Labour,  will 
be  set  up  under  a  bill  which  received  third 
reading  in  the  New  Brunswick  Legislature 
early  last  month. 

The  committee,  which  is  to  be  composed 
of  between  three  and  seven  persons  repre¬ 
senting  labour,  management  and  govern¬ 
ment,  will  have  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
employment  situation  in  the  province  under 
scrutiny  and  study;  of  co-ordinating  seasonal 
employment  programs  carried  on  by  public 
authorities  and  private  enterprises;  and  of 
providing  for  studies  of  seasonal  employ¬ 
ment  trends  with  a  view  to  finding  remedies 
for  unemployment. 


Find  Right  to  Work  Law  Has  Had 
Little  Direct  Effect  in  12  Years 

The  “right-to-work”  statute  in  the  state 
of  Texas,  Prof.  Frederic  Meyers  of  the 
University  of  California  concludes  follow¬ 
ing  a  10-year  study  of  labour  relations  in 
the  state,  “taken  by  itself  and  apart  from 
the  whole  body  of  state  labour  legislation, 
has  had  a  minimal  direct  effect”. 

Neither  employers  nor  unions,  his  report 
indicates,  have  realized  the  hopes  or  fears 
they  had  attached  to  the  statute,  adopted 
in  1947.  The  report  was  made  for  The 
Fund  for  the  Republic,  which  published  it 
last  month. 

Prof.  Meyers  found  some  indirect  effect 
in  that  the  law  had  created  a  climate  that 
made  union  organizing  more  difficult  in 
certain  marginal  situations. 
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Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts 
Amended  in  Four  Provinces 

Amendments  to  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Acts  of  British  Columbia,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan  were  recently  passed.  In  Manitoba, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  province’s  Act  was 
introduced  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
given  first  reading  before  dissolution  of  the 
Legislature  on  March  31. 

The  amendment  to  the  British  Columbia 
Act  provides  for  substantial  increases  in 
the  benefits  payable  to  dependents  of  a 
deceased  workman,  raises  the  annual  ceiling 
on  earnings  for  compensation  purposes, 
shortens  the  “waiting  period”  and  broadens 
the  coverage  of  the  Act.  It  gives  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  additional 
power  to  award  compensation  in  cases  not 
specifically  covered  by  the  Act,  and  sets 
up  a  new  system  of  review  of  appeal  cases 
by  medical  experts,  whose  decisions  will 
be  binding  on  the  Board. 

The  amendments  to  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  Act  raise  the  lump  sum  payable  to 
the  widow  of  a  deceased  workman  from 
$100  to  $200  and  authorize  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  to  bring  any  addi¬ 
tional  industry  under  the  Act  by  regulation. 

Amendments  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Act 
implement  many  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  McKinnon  Royal  Commission,  which 
made  its  report  last  December.  Higher 
compensation  payments,  both  in  fatal  cases 
and  in  cases  of  disability,  are  provided  for; 
coal  miners’  pneumonoconiosis  is  made  a 
compensable  industrial  disease,  and  the 
present  limit  of  $20,000  on  annual  expen¬ 
ditures  for  rehabilitation  is  removed. 

The  amendment  passed  by  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Legislature  provides  additional  com¬ 
pensation  for  dependents  of  a  deceased 
workman  and  raises  the  minimum  weekly 


allowance  payable  for  total  disability,  as 
well  as  providing  a  system  of  medical 
review  in  appeal  cases.  Compensation  may 
now  be  paid  up  to  the  age  of  19  years  in 
cases  where  the  Board  considers  it  desir¬ 
able  for  a  child  to  continue  his  education. 


Tax  New  Machines,  Aid  Workers 
Displaced  by  Automation— ILWU 

Imposition  of  a  tax  on  new  machines 
to  meet  the  needs  of  workers  displaced  by 
automation  was  suggested  in  a  policy  state¬ 
ment  on  automation  and  mechanization 
adopted  at  the  13th  biennial  convention  of 
the  International  Longshoremen’s  and  Ware¬ 
housemen’s  Union. 

The  ILWU  was  expelled  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations  in  1950  on 
charges  of  following  the  Communist  line 
but  is  still  affiliated  with  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress.  It  has  12  Canadian  locals, 
all  in  British  Columbia,  and  approximately 
2,000  Canadian  members. 

The  policy  statement  on  automation  also 
called  for  a  shorter  work  week  without  loss 
of  take-home  pay,  early  retirements,  sub¬ 
stantial  severance  pay,  extended  vacations, 
industry-wide  seniority,  and  retraining. 

There  is  no  one  solution — even  wage 
increases — to  the  problem  of  increased 
production  potential  combined  with  the 
unemployment  of  displaced  workers,  the 
statement  declared.  It  pointed  out  that  with 
five  million  workers  unemployed  in  the 
United  States,  the  gross  national  product 
had  reached  an  all-time  high. 

Harry  Bridges  was  re-elected  President 
and  the  three  top  officers  of  the  Union  were 
returned  by  acclamation.  They  were: 
Louis  Goldblatt,  Secretary-Treasurer;  J.  R. 
Robertson,  First  Vice-President;  Germain 
Bulcke,  Second  Vice-President. 


Items  of  Labour  Interest  in  House  of  Commons 


April  7 — The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  has  applied  for  permission  to 
discontinue  two  trains  that  operate  daily 
except  Sunday  between  Winnipeg  and 
Edmonton  via  Yorkton  and  Saskatoon,  the 
Minister  of  Transport  replies  to  a  question. 

Bill  C-38,  to  provide  for  freight  rate 
reductions  and  reimbursement  of  the  car¬ 
riers  for  the  resulting  reduction  of  their 
revenues  is  introduced  and  read  the  first 
time. 

April  8 — Second  reading  of  Bill  C-38, 
to  reduce  certain  freight  rates  and  pay 
subsidies  to  the  railways,  moved  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport.  The  debate  was 
adjourned  before  the  question  was  put. 


April  9 — Presenting  the  1959-60  Budget, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  announced  increases 
in  personal  and  corporation  income  taxes, 
in  the  general  sales  tax,  and  in  excise  taxes 
on  cigarettes,  cigars  and  liquor. 

Personal  income  taxes  will  be  increased 
by  two  percentage  points  on  taxable  incomes 
in  excess  of  $3,000,  effective  July  1;  the 
tax  on  corporation  income  in  excess  of 
$25,000  will  be  increased  from  45  to  47 
per  cent  effective  January  1,  1959.  The 
special  2-per-cent  income  and  sales  tax  for 
old  age  security  will  be  increased  to  3  per 
cent,  with  a  $90  maximum  for  individuals. 

From  January  1,  1959,  deductible  medi¬ 
cal  expenses  will  include  crutches,  trusses 
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and  special  polio  patient  beds.  Amounts 
that  a  taxpayer  is  not  required  to  pay 
because  they  are  paid  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  of  Canada  under  the 
Hospital  Insurance  and  Diagnostic  Services 
Act  wiil  be  excluded  from  deductible  medi¬ 
cal  expenses. 

Another  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Income  Tax  Act  “will  provide  for  tax  relief 
on  lump  sum  withdrawals  from  employee 
pension  plans  where  the  amount  withdrawn 
is  transferred  to  another  pension  plan  or 
used  as  a  premium  under  a  registered  retire¬ 
ment  savings  plan”.  The  Minister  pointed 
out  that  this  step  will  help  an  individual 
who  is  moving  from  one  job  to  another  to 
<do  so  without  seriously  disturbing  his 
provision  for  a  retirement  income. 

Death  benefits  paid  by  an  employer  to 
widows  or  dependent  children  of  deceased 
employees  will  be  free  of  tax  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  12  months  salary  or 
$10,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

Bill  C-38,  to  provide  for  freight  rate 
deductions  and  reimbursement  of  the  car¬ 
riers  for  the  resulting  reduction  of  their 
revenues,  given  second  reading  and  referred 
to  the  standing  committee  on  railways, 
canals  and  telegraph  lines. 

April  10 — To  urge  purchase  of  uranium 
by  the  United  States  when  present  con¬ 
tracts  expire,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  hopes  to  visit  Washington  “very 
soon”. 

Some  unemployment  insurance  applica¬ 
tion  forms  are  printed  in  the  United  States 
because  the  forms,  required  for  use  in  a 
newly  installed  mechanical  processing  sys¬ 
tem,  are  not  yet  available  in  Canada,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  replies  to  a  question. 

Bill  C-7,  to  provide  for  pay  for  statutory 
holidays  for  employees,  and  pay  for  work 
performed  on  statutory  holidays,  was 
debated,  but  the  House  adjourned  without 
the  question  being  put. 

April  13 — Bill  C-39,  to  allow  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  trucking  industry  the  right 
to  make  application  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport  when  they  feel  that  an  agreed 
charge  unjustly  discriminates  against  a 
motor  vehicle  operator  introduced  and 
given  first  reading. 

Bill  C-40,  to  permit  representatives  of 
the  trucking  industry  the  right  to  make 
application  to  the  Board  of  Transport 
Commissioners  for  the  disallowance  of  a 
competitive  rate  when  they  consider  such 
rate  has  subjected  motor  vehicle  operators 
to  an  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or 
disadvantage  introduced  and  given  first 
reading. 


April  14 — On  his  visit  to  Washington  to 
discuss  renewal  of  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  uranium  to  the  United  States,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Trade  and  Commerce  discussed 
matters  of  general  interest  regarding  the 
atomic  energy  program  with  members  of 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  he 
reported. 

April  16 — Of  the  Avro  and  Orenda  em¬ 
ployees  laid  off  on  cancellation  of  the 
“Arrow”  contracts,  11,582  registered  with 
National  Employment  Service  offices  and 
of  these,  622  have  obtained  new  positions 
through  NES;  1,179  have  found  work  on 
their  own;  1,268  have  failed  to  report  back 
to  the  National  Employment  Service,  i.e., 
they  are  not  drawing  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  and  are  therefore  assumed  to  have 
found  employment.  This  meant  that  3,069 
had  been  removed  from  the  national  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  rolls,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  reported. 

Reported  denial  of  relief  payments  to 
Newfoundland  applicants  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Woodworkers  of 
America  (CLC)  was  being  investigated  by 
his  Department,  the  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare  reports  in  answer  to 
a  question.  No  answer  had  yet  been  received 
from  provincial  authorities  to  letters  dated 
April  6. 

April  17 — National  lottery  was  suggested 
by  the  Member  for  Lac  Saint  Jean  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  interest  rate  on 
mortgage  loans  under  the  National  Housing 
Act.  The  entire  proceeds  from  the  lottery 
would  go  to  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  for  this  purpose,  he  suggested 
while  speaking  in  the  debate  on  the  Budget. 

April  21 — Very  serious  study  is  being 
given  to  all  aspects  of  the  situation  con¬ 
nected  with  the  manufacture  of  small  cars 
in  Canada,  although  no  meeting  with  manu¬ 
facturers  has  been  held,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  informs  a  questioner. 

Total  labour  force  dropped  an  estimated 
7,000  between  February  and  March  because 
some  women  withdrew  from  the  labour 
force — it  is  assumed  their  husbands  found 
jobs  and  they  went  back  to  their  homes — 
and  some  men  withdrew  from  the  woods 
industry;  in  the  main  they  were  farmers 
who  wanted  to  go  back  to  their  farms, 
the  Minister  of  Labour  explained  in  answer 
to  a  question. 

April  22 — Number  of  winter  works  pro¬ 
jects  under  the  municipal  winter  work 
incentive  plan,  estimated  cost  to  the  federal 
treasury,  and  estimated  number  of  jobs 
they  provided,  by  province,  given  to  the 
House  by  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Motion  to  approve  the  1959-60  Budget 
adopted,  180  to  47. 
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“School-Leavers  ’  in  the  Labour  Force 

lip  to  70  per  cent  of  Canadian  pupils  drop  out  of  school  before  completing 
Grade  XII.  U.S.  surveys  provide  information  on  what  happens  to  "drop-outs" 
in  the  labour  market,  and  what  help  they  need  to  find  and  fill  suitable  jobs 


It  is  estimated  that  in  Canada  as  high 
as  70  per  cent  of  pupils  drop  out  of  school 
before  completing  Grade  XII. 

A  study*  carried  out  some  years  ago 
by  the  Canadian  Research  Committee  on 
Practical  Education  shows  clearly  that 
economic  necessity  is  not  the  only  or  even 
the  main  reason  for  which  young  people 
leave  school,  although  it  is  a  reason  given 
more  often  by  girls  than  boys.  Lack  of 
interest,  or  rather  lack  of  seeing  any  pur¬ 
pose  in  further  education,  is  perhaps  more 
compelling.  Early  marriage  is  often  a 
cause  of  girls  terminating  their  studies. 
Poor  marks,  a  desire  for  a  change  and 
lack  of  encouragement  at  home  are  also 
known  factors. 

Now  two  recent  surveys  of  the  experience 
of  school-leavers  in  the  United  States  pro¬ 
vide  information  on  what  happens  to  them 
in  the  labour  market,  a  question  about  which 
there  has  been  little  accurate  knowledge 
despite  concern  regarding  these  young 
people. 

The  first  research  project  was  a  study 
undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  of  school- 
leavers’  reasons  for  leaving  school  and  their 
subsequent  work  experience  in  seven  geo¬ 
graphical  areas.  The  second  project  was 
designed  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  help 
emotionally  disturbed  school-leavers  need 
in  order  to  be  able  to  find  and  fill  satis¬ 
factory  jobs.  This  experiment  is  being 
carried  out  in  the  uptown  local  office  of 
the  federal-state  employment  service  in 
Philadelphia. 

Department  of  Labor  Project 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  project  is  to  get  information  on 
the  employment  experience  of  young  people 
after  they  leave  school — how  long  it  takes 
them  to  get  jobs,  what  jobs  they  get,  how 
long  they  keep  them,  and  what  periods  of 
unemployment  they  experience.  The  study 
is  related  both  to  the  skills  needed  in  the 
labour  force  and  to  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  general. 

Information  was  gathered  from  school 
records  over  a  period  of  five  years  for 
almost  22,000  students,  including  both  high 
school  graduates  who  did  not  enter  college 
in  the  autumn  following  graduation  and 


*Two  Years  After  School,  The  Canadian  Research 
Committee  on  Practical  Education,  1951. 


students  who  dropped  out  of  school  with¬ 
out  completing  their  course.  The  fact  that 
both  kinds  of  school-leavers  were  included 
in  the  study  enabled  comparisons  to  be 
made  pointing  up  the  importance  of  high 
school  graduation  in  work  experience. 
Staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  did 
a  pilot  study  in  Harrison  County,  West 
Virginia,  the  only  part  of  the  project  for 
which  information  is  yet  published.*  Uni¬ 
versities  or  schools  in  or  near  the  areas 
being  studied  did  the  other  surveys. 

Age  and  Sex  Distribution 

In  the  pilot  study  it  was  found  that  more 
boys  than  girls  dropped  out  of  school  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  boys  than  girls 
went  on  to  higher  education.  Of  every 
100  “drop-outs”  44  were  girls  and  56  were 
boys;  of  every  100  who  graduated  and  did 
not  enter  college,  57  were  girls  and  43  boys. 
It  was  found  that  one  third  of  all  drop-outs 
left  school  as  soon  as  they  reached  16 
years  of  age;  28  per  cent  were  18  or  over 
when  they  left.  Only  9.5  per  cent  left 
school  on  a  work  permit  at  less  than  16 
years  of  age. 

Girls,  it  was  found,  left  school  at  some¬ 
what  earlier  ages  than  boys.  Nearly  half 
of  all  the  girl  drop-outs  left  at  age  16  or 
younger  but  many  of  these  did  not  enter 
the  labour  force.  One  third  gave  marriage 
as  the  reason  for  leaving  school.  Even 
in  the  group  who  had  left  at  16,  one 
quarter  had  dropped  out  to  be  married. 

School  Achievement 

Lack  of  achievement  during  their  years 
at  school  was  the  important  characteristic 
of  these  drop-outs.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  had 
not  finished  Grade  X,  and  41  per  cent  had 
not  completed  a  year  of  school  beyond 
Grade  VIII.  The  results  of  intelligence 
testing  showed  that  more  than  half  were 
“slow  learners”  and  more  than  one  third 
were  handicapped  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  would  have  been  unlikely  to  graduate 
had  they  remained  at  school. 

The  drop-outs  also  had  failed  to  make 
good  use  of  the  vocational  courses  offered 
in  the  schools.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  those 
who  finished  more  than  the  seventh  grade 
had  completed  no  vocational  courses  of 
any  kind.  Of  the  girl  drop-outs  who  had 

*  “Education  and  Work  of  Young  People  in  a 
Labor  Surplus  Area,”  by  Naomi  Riches,  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  December  1957. 
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completed  any  vocational  courses,  69  per 
cent  had  taken  only  one,  usually  an 
elementary  course  in  home  economics. 

Work  Experience 

Most  of  the  boys,  drop-outs,  as  well  as 
graduates,  were  in  the  labour  force  in 
some  capacity  at  some  time  during  the  five 
years  covered  by  the  survey.  Because  of 
the  high  marriage  rate  of  the  girls,  the 
proportion  of  those  in  jobs  was  found  to 
be  lower  than  that  for  the  boys.  Sixty-six 
per  cent  of  the  girl  drop-outs  were  married 
within  the  five-year  survey  period  as  against 
47  per  cent  of  girl  graduates.  Many  of  the 
former  did  not  consider  themselves  in  the 
labour  force. 

Unlike  the  graduates,  the  drop-outs 
tended  not  to  look  for  work  immediately. 
Only  70  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  half  of 
the  girls  started  looking  within  a  month 
of  leaving  school.  This  slowness  correlates 
with  the  fact  that  only  21  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  5  per  cent  of  the  girls  gave 
“work”  as  their  reason  for  not  having  com¬ 
pleted  their  schooling. 

The  advantages  of  high  school  graduation 
and  vocational  training  were  more  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  work  situation  of  the 
girls  than  of  the  boys.  Nearly  one  third 
of  the  girl  graduates,  compared  with  only 
4  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs,  had  first  jobs 
as  typists,  stenographers  or  bookkeepers. 
Almost  40  per  cent  of  the  graduates  found 
their  first  jobs  as  salesclerks,  while  about 
the  same  percentage  of  the  drop-outs  were 
employed  as  waitresses.  About  50  per  cent 
of  the  boy  graduates  and  60  per  cent  of 
the  drop-outs  started  as  janitors,  clean-up 
men  in  factories,  stock  boys  and  errand 
boys.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  graduates  and 
14  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  went  to  work 
as  filling  station  attendants,  car  washers 
and  in  other  unskilled  work  connected  with 
automobile  transportation.  Nine  per  cent 
of  graduates  and  2  per  cent  of  drop-outs 
became  salesclerks. 

A  higher  proportion  of  graduates  than 
of  drop-outs  were  found  to  have  had  con¬ 
tinuous  employment,  the  proportion  being 
the  same  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

It  was  clear  that  high  school  graduation 
makes  a  difference  in  earnings.  The  boy 
graduates  had  a  median  wage  of  $65  a  week 
(June  1956)  and  the  boy  drop-outs,  $52. 
The  median  weekly  wage  of  the  girl 
graduates  was  $44  compared  with  $26  for 
drop-outs.  However,  the  greatest  difference 
in  wages  was  between  boys  as  a  group 
and  girls  as  a  group;  the  boy  drop-outs 
were  earning  more  than  the  girl  graduates. 


Philadelphia  Project 

“Does  a  satisfactory  work-experience 
correct  or  prevent  delinquency?”  “How 
much  time  and  money  are  necessary  to 
help  retarded  youth?”  “What  techniques 
can  the  employment  service  develop  which 
will  be  helpful?” 

To  find  answers  to  such  questions,  a 
special  project  to  serve  hard-to-place  school- 
leavers  was  begun  in  February  1958  in  the 
uptown  office  of  the  public  employment 
service  in  Philadelphia.  In  carrying  out  the 
project  the  employment  office  counsellors 
are  assisted  by  a  community  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Council,  the  Municipal  Court,  the 
Jewish  Employment  and  Vocational  Service 
and  the  Catholic  Schools.  A  report  on  the 
results  of  the  first  year’s  activities  has 
recently  been  issued.* 

Personal  Difficulties  Encountered 

There  were  270  boys  and  164  girls  in 
the  project  in  the  first  year,  all  of  whom 
were  referred  by  special  schools  for  the 
retarded,  by  the  courts  or  by  two  reforma¬ 
tories,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  All 
were  under  18  years  of  age.  Practically  all 
the  boys  and  girls  were  found  to  have 
below-average  intelligence  and  many  had 
multiple  problems,  social,  mental,  physical 
and  emotional.  A  high  proportion  of  the 
girls  had  dropped  out  of  school  because 
of  pregnancy  or  early  marriage. 

Counselling  Difficulties 

The  counsellors  found  it  very  difficult 
to  get  these  young  persons  to  think  about 
jobs  and  so  to  evaluate  their  occupational 
interests.  The  usual  aptitude  and  interest 
tests  proved  to  be  of  little  use,  especially 
with  those  who  had  limited  reading  ability. 
Simplified  lists  of  words  and  phrases  desig¬ 
nating  tasks  and  job  settings  were  developed 
and  read  aloud  slowly  to  the  young  people 
to  stimulate  them  to  express  themselves 
in  terms  of  socially  acceptable  jobs.  It 
took  much  patient  listening,  with  judicious 
and  pertinent  questions  before  the  coun¬ 
sellor  could  help  the  boy  or  girl  to  define 
and  accept  his  or  her  problem  and  then 
move  toward  a  vocational  goal. 

When  their  vocational  aspirations  were 
finally  expressed  they  were  found  to  be 
realistic.  The  chief  goals  of  the  girls  were 
light  factory  work,  sewing  machine  opera¬ 
tion,  clerical  work,  nurses’  aides,  and 
waitresses.  However,  20  of  the  164  girls 
had  no  vocational  goal.  The  boys  wanted 


*  “Experimental  program  for  hard-to-place  youth," 
Uptown.  Office,  Pennsylvania  State  Employment 
Service,  February  1958-Eebruary  1959. 
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to  become  factory  hands,  construction 
labourers,  auto  mechanics,  parking  lot 
attendants,  stock  handlers  and  floor  boys. 
A  slightly  higher  proportion  of  the  boys 
than  of  the  girls  expressed  no  vocational 
preference,  90  out  of  270. 

Placement  in  Jobs 

Since  these  boys  and  girls  were  of  a 
type  who  could  not  normally  be  placed  in 
registered  jobs  when  they  were  ready  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  work,  the 
counsellor  selected  employers  who  might 
be  able  to  use  their  qualifications.  The 
next  step  was  to  discuss  with  the  employer 
the  candidate’s  ability  and  preparation  for 
work  and  other  pertinent  matters.  Usually 
when  assurance  of  the  young  person’s 
capacity  and  motivation  were  given,  the 
employer  was  willing  to  consider  him  or 
her  for  suitable  job  openings. 

Of  the  434  boys  and  girls  in  the  group, 
148  had  been  placed  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  Permanent  employment  was 
found  for  39  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  21 
per  cent  of  the  boys.  The  girls  were  placed 
in  a  variety  of  occupations,  as  packers, 
shippers  and  stock  workers,  table  workers, 
waitresses,  salesgirls,  sewing  machine  oper¬ 
ators  and  nurses’  aides.  The  boys  were 
found  jobs  as  factory  labourers,  packers 
and  shippers,  messengers,  floor  boys,  bus 
boys  and  sales  clerks.  Although  there  was 
high  unemployment  in  the  area  throughout 
the  year,  these  statistics  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  results  achieved  on  behalf  of 
normal  youth  in  normal  times. 


In  addition  to  those  placed  in  jobs,  13 
boys  and  girls  were  referred  for  job  training 
and  10  returned  to  school. 

Evaluation 

The  project  is  proving  to  be  relatively 
costly.  During  the  first  year,  1,200  coun¬ 
selling  interviews  were  held  and  6.6  em¬ 
ployer  phone  calls  made  for  each  applicant. 
However,  already  the  program  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  possibilities  of  training  and 
vocational  guidance  in  helping  the  more 
difficult-to-place  school-leavers  to  adjust  to 
work  situations. 

The  support  of  the  appropriate  social 
agencies  in  the  community  and  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  the  employers  have  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  service  in  carrying  out  this  project. 


A  motion  calling  on  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  immediate  steps  to  form  a 
national  policy  for  youth  that  would  secure 
continued  education  and  employment  and 
prevent  boys  and  girls  being  forced  into 
idleness  and  perhaps  crime  was  carried  at 
a  recent  conference  of  the  Education  Wel¬ 
fare  Officers’  Association  at  Leicester. 

The  motion  viewed  with  alarm  the 
increasing  numbers  of  school-leavers  and 
young  persons  who  each  year  are  unable 
to  find  employment,  and  stated  that  the 
position  would  be  much  worse  in  1962, 
when  national  service  (conscription)  ends. 


Industrial  Fatalities  in  Canada,  1958 

Number  of  job  injuries,  both  fatal  and  non-fatal,  smaller  in  1958  than  in  1957 
Fatalities  decrease  from  1,387  to  1 ,2361  and  injuries  from  566,299  to  513,559 
Fatality  rate  (deaths  per  10,000  workers)  declines  from  2.4  in  1957  to  2.2 


During  1958,  industrial  fatalities  in 
Canada  totalled  1,236, 2  a  decrease  of  151 
from  the  1957  figure  of  1,387.  Injuries, 
both  fatal  and  non-fatal,  reported  by  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards  of  the 
ten  provinces  of  Canada  decreased  from 
566,299  in  1957  to  513,559  in  1958. 

The  accidents  recorded  are  those  which 
involved  persons  gainfully  employed  and 
which  occurred  during  the  course  of,  or 

a)See  Tables  HI  to  H5  at  back  of  book. 

<»Of  these  1,236  fatalities,  1,021  were  reported  by 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  of  the  various 
provinces  and  the  Board  of  Transport  Commis¬ 
sioners.  Information  of  the  remaining  215  was 
obtained  from  other  sources;  for  an  industrial  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  latter  figure  see  footnote  (2),  Table 
H-l. 


arose  out  of,  their  employment.  Also 
included  are  deaths  from  industrial  dis¬ 
eases  as  reported  by  the  provincial  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Boards.  Reviews  of 
industrial  fatalities  appear  quarterly  in  the 
Labour  Gazette.3 

The  fatality  rate  (number  of  fatalities 
per  10,000  workers)  since  1955  has  fluc¬ 
tuated  between  2.6  and  2.2. 

Persons  with  jobs  Industrial 


Year  (000’s)  Fatalities  Rate 

1955  .  5,378  1,326  2.5 

1956  .  5,602  1,462  2.6 

1957  .  5,746  1,387  2.4 

1958  .  5,722  1,236  2.2 


<3>  Labour  Gazette,  July  1958,  p.  741 ;  Oct.  1958, 
p.  1131;  Jan.  1959  p.  38,  and  April  1959,  p.  377. 
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Annual  statistics  on  industrial  fatalities 
are  compiled  from  reports  received  from 
the  various  provincial  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Boards,  the  Board  of  Transport  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  certain  other  official  sources. 
Press  reports  are  used  to  supplement  these 
data  but  accidents  reported  in  the  press  are 
included  only  after  careful  inquiry  to  avoid 
duplication.  For  those  industries  not  covered 
by  workmen’s  compensation  legislation, 
newspaper  reports  are  the  Department’s 
only  source  of  information.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  coverage  in  such  industries 
as  agriculture,  fishing  and  trapping,  and 
certain  of  the  service  groups  is  not  as 
complete  as  in  those  industries  covered  by 
compensation  legislation.  Similarly  a  small 
number  of  traffic  accidents  that  are  in  fact 
industrial  accidents  may  be  omitted  from 
the  Department’s  records  because  of  a  lack 
of  information  in  press  reports. 


During  1958,  there  were  18  industrial 
accidents  which  caused  the  deaths  of  three 
or  more  persons  in  each  case.  The  worst 
of  these,  a  coal  mine  disaster,  occurred  on 
October  23,  when  an  underground  explosion 
in  a  coal  mine  at  Springhill,  N.S.,  took  the 
lives  of  75  miners. 

Eighteen  construction  workers  were  killed 
June  17  at  North  Vancouver,  B.C.,  when 
a  bridge  under  construction  collapsed  drop¬ 
ping  them  in  the  water.  On  March  5,  11 
men  were  drowned  at  Laval  des  Rapides, 
Que.,  when  the  coffer  dam  in  which  they 
were  working  collapsed  under  the  pressure 
of  ice. 

One  accident  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
seven  fishermen  on  April  30,  when  fire 
broke  out  on  board  a  trawler  off  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

Two  accidents  resulted  in  six  industrial 
fatalities  in  each  case.  At  Angus,  Ont.,  six 
civilian  employees  at  a  government  explo¬ 
sives  depot  were  killed  when  charges  they 
were  handling  exploded  and  demolished  a 
100-foot-long  building.  Six  employees  of 
the  Quebec  Telephone  Company  were 
drowned  in  the  Aquanish  River,  Que.,  on 
October  10,  when  the  boat  in  which  they 
were  travelling  overturned. 

There  was  one  accident  that  cost  the 
lives  of  five  persons.  On  June  7,  five  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  officers  were 
drowned  in  Lake  Simcoe,  Ont.,  when  the 
motor  boat  they  were  using  on  a  night 
patrol  capsized  during  a  storm. 

Six  accidents  in  1958  cost  the  lives  of 
four  persons  in  each  case.  On  April  14, 
four  loggers  were  drowned  in  Georgia 
Strait,  B.C.,  when  the  barge  Daryl  D  sank 
during  a  storm.  Four  men  employed  on  a 
construction  project  were  electrocuted  at 
Warren,  Ont.,  on  May  26,  when  the  scaffold 
on  which  they  were  working  contacted  a 
high  voltage  wire.  On  May  24,  four  rail¬ 
way  employees  were  killed  at  Pointe  Au 


Baril,  Ont.,  when  a  through  train  collided 
with  the  caboose  of  a  work  train.  On 
August  29,  a  plane  crashed  in  the  North¬ 
west  Territories,  killing  the  pilot  and  three 
members  of  the  exploration  crew  of  a 
mining  company.  On  October  10,  the  four- 
man  crew  of  the  schooner  Mechins  was  lost 
when  the  vessel  was  wrecked  while  on  a 
voyage  between  Les  Escoumins  and  Forest- 
ville,  Que.  Four  members  of  a  natural  gas 
drilling  crew  were  drowned  on  November 
7,  when  the  drilling  rig  anchored  in  Lake 
Erie  disappeared  during  a  wind  storm. 

Five  accidents  were  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  three  persons  in  each  case.  Three 
fishermen  from  Port  Simpson,  B.C.,  were 
lost  on  January  6,  when  their  fishing  vessel 
was  wrecked  during  a  storm.  On  February 
28,  three  men  working  on  a  power  project 
on  Peribonka  River,  Que.,  were  killed  when 
the  rock  drill  they  were  using  struck  a 
dynamite  charge.  Three  members  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  were 
killed  when  the  plane  in  which  they  were 
travelling  crashed  at  Skaba  Lake,  B.C.,  on 
August  6.  On  October  8,  three  employees 
of  a  drilling  company  were  killed  when 
the  plane  in  which  they  were  travelling 
crashed  at  Buffalo,  Alta.,  and  on  October 
18,  the  crew  of  three  on  board  the  New¬ 
foundland  coastal  vessel  /.  T.  Murley  were 
drowned  when  their  ship  went  aground  on 
St.  Pierre  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

Fatalities  by  Causes 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  1,236 
fatalities  that  occurred  during  the  year 
shows  that  303  were  the  result  of  being 
“struck  by  tools,  machinery,  moving  vehi¬ 
cles  and  other  objects”.  Within  this  group 
the  largest  number  of  deaths  was  caused 
by  falling  trees  or  limbs  (52),  objects  fall¬ 
ing  or  flying  in  mines  and  quarries  (37), 
automobiles  or  trucks  (31),  and  objects 
conveyed  or  hoisted  (23).  In  1957,  deaths 
listed  in  the  “struck  by”  group  numbered 
386.  Of  these,  58  were  caused  by  auto¬ 
mobiles  or  trucks,  52  by  falling  trees  or 
limbs,  43  by  objects  falling  or  flying  in 
mines  and  quarries  and  33  by  materials 
falling  from  stockpiles  and  loads. 

Accidents  that  involved  “collisions,  de¬ 
railments,  wrecks,  etc”.,  were  responsible 
for  296  deaths  during  the  year.  These 
included  142  fatalities  involving  automo¬ 
biles  or  trucks,  65  tractor  or  loadmobile 
accidents,  55  involving  watercraft  and  19 
resulting  from  aircraft  accidents.  During 
1957,  “collisions,  derailments,  wrecks,  etc”, 
caused  382  deaths.  Included  in  this  total 
were  178  fatalities  involving  automobiles 
or  trucks,  69  tractors  or  loadmobiles,  59 
watercraft  and  48  aircraft. 
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In  the  classification  “falls  and  slips”,  211 
fatalities  were  reported.  Of  these,  202  were 
the  result  of  falls  to  different  levels.  In  the 
previous  year,  235  persons  were  killed  as 
the  result  of  “falls  and  slips”,  228  of  which 
resulted  from  falls  to  different  levels  (see 
Table  H-2). 

Fatalities  by  Province 

The  largest  number  of  industrial  fatalities 
in  any  province  in  1958  was  426  in  Ontario, 
a  decrease  of  37  from  the  previous  year. 
Of  these,  98  occurred  in  construction,  66  in 
manufacturing,  64  in  mining  and  quarrying, 
and  59  in  transportation,  storage  and  com¬ 
munications.  In  Quebec,  214  fatalities  were 
recorded,  including  70  in  construction,  40 
in  transportation,  storage  and  communica¬ 
tions,  31  in  logging,  and  29  in  manufac¬ 
turing.  British  Columbia  followed  with 
204,  of  which  53  occurred  in  logging,  43 
in  construction  and  25  in  mining  (see  Table 
H-3). 


Fatalities  by  Industry 

During  the  year  the  largest  number  of 
fatalities4  occurred  in  the  construction 
industry,  where  there  were  273,  a  decrease 
of  67  over  the  340  recorded  in  1957.  In 
the  mining  and  quarrying  industry  there 
were  228  fatalities,  an  increase  of  43  from 
the  185  reported  last  year. 

Fatalities  in  the  transportation  industry 
accounted  for  160  deaths  during  the  year, 
a  decrease  of  47  from  the  previous  year. 
Work  injuries  in  manufacturing  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  157  deaths  during  1958,  a 
decrease  of  52  from  the  previous  year,  in 
which  209  were  recorded.  In  the  logging 
industry  there  were  125  fatalities,  a  decrease 
of  16  from  the  141  in  this  industry  in  1957. 

Fatality  rates  by  industries  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  chart. 

<4)  See  Table  H-4  for  an  analysis  of  fatalities  by 
industries  and  months.  The  number  of  fatalities  in 
each  industry  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
grand  total.  The  latest  available  figures  of  persons 
employed  in  the  various  industries  are  also  given. 
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Women  at  Work  in  Canada 

Revision  of  1957  handbook,  just  off  the  press,  contains  up-to-date  information, 
makes  use  of  new  sources  of  information,  has  extensive  interpretative  additions 


A  revised  edition  of  Women  at  Work  In 
Canada  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Women’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labour.  It  is  a  successor  to  the  booklet 
of  the  same  name  published  in  1957  (L.G., 
June  1957,  p.  686). 

The  new  edition  is  more  than  a  revision 
of  the  earlier  one.  “The  information  in  the 
earlier  publication  has  been  brought  up  to 
date,  but  the  subject  matter  has  also  been 
reorganized  and  rewritten  with  extensive 
additions  of  interpretative  text,”  says  the 
Foreword  to  the  new  booklet.  “By  using 
new  sources  of  information  it  was  possible 
to  throw  further  light  on  matters  dealt  with 
in  the  earlier  version  as  well  as  to  discuss 
subjects  of  growing  importance  to  women 
workers  which  were  not  gone  into  before. 
New  tables  and  charts  have  been  added.” 

Like  the  first  edition,  the  new  publication 
is  the  joint  work  of  the  Bureau  and  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

The  number  of  women  in  the  Canadian 
labour  force  amounts  to  26  per  cent  of 
the  total  female  population  14  years  of 
age  and  over.  This  compares  with  36.5 
per  cent  in  the  United  States  and  30.7 
(15  years  of  age  and  over)  in  Great 
Britain.  The  high  proportion  in  the  United 
States,  the  report  states,  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
non-white  women,  who  make  up  14  per 
cent  of  the  female  population,  and  of  whom 
nearly  every  second  one  is  in  the  labour 
force  compared  with  35  per  cent  of  the 
white  women. 

Today  women  make  up  about  a  quarter 
of  the  Canadian  labour  force,  the  highest 
proportion  being  in  the  more  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  provinces,  especially  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  the  report  points  out.  It  also 
remarks  that  “it  is  noticeable  that  in  prov¬ 
inces  where  a  high  proportion  of  all  women 
work  the  proportion  of  married  women 
working  is  also  likely  to  be  high.” 

Quebec,  a  highly  industrialized  province, 
“is  a  striking  exception  to  this  general 
rule”.  Although  the  proportion  of  women 
in  the  province  who  work  for  pay  is  higher 
than  in  Canada  as  a  whole,  the  proportion 
of  married  women  working  outside  the 
home  is  much  below  the  national  average. 
“This  is  a  reflection  of  the  social  and 
cultural  traditions  of  the  province,”  the 
report  states. 


Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
married  women  who  are  now  working  for 
pay,  “single  women  still  form  the  backbone 
of  the  female  labour  force.  Although  they 
now  make  up  less  than  half  of  the  working 
women,  their  rate  of  participation  in  paid 
employment  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
married  women.  Single  women  are  also 
more  likely  to  work  for  many  years  without 
interruption,  and  a  higher  proportion  of 
them  than  of  married  women  are  full-time 
workers,”  the  book  reports. 

It  is  noted,  however,  14.6  per  cent  of 
all  women  in  the  labour  force  in  Canada 
are  regular  part-time  workers.  For  married 
women  who  are  working  for  pay,  the 
percentage  is  much  higher,  24.1.  A  part- 
time  worker  is  defined  as  one  who  works 
35  hours  a  week  or  less. 

Ever  since  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
same  four  broad  occupational  groups  have 
attracted  the  greatest  number  of  women, 
although  the  order  of  importance  has 
altered,  the  report  states.  These  four  groups 
are  clerical,  personal  service,  manufacturing 
and  mechanical,  and  professional  service. 
At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of  work¬ 
ing  women  engaged  in  occupations  outside 
these  groups  has  risen  from  8.4  in  1901 
to  an  estimated  23.2  in  1958. 

“The  most  remarkable  change  has  been 
the  rise  of  the  clerical  group  from  fourth 
place  in  1911  to  first.  It  came  to  light  at 
the  1951  Census  that  clerical  workers  had 
surpassed  all  others  in  number .  . .  The 
labour  force  survey  estimates  for  1958  show 
that  clerical  work  continues  in  the  fore¬ 
front,  with  personal  service  next.” 

The  report  makes  the  interesting  point 
that  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  most  women 
hold — clerical,  service  jobs,  and  lighter 
manufacturing  occupations — are  less  sensi¬ 
tive  to  economic  conditions  than  are  the 
heavy  industries  which  mainly  employ  men. 
As  a  result,  when  a  recession  occurs,  unem¬ 
ployment  does  not  make  itself  felt  as  soon 
for  women  as  for  men. 

Chapters  in  the  handbook’s  table  of  con¬ 
tents  are:  Women  in  the  Working  Force, 
Characteristics  of  Working  Women,  Occu¬ 
pations  of  Women,  Women’s  Earnings, 
Legislation  Affecting  Women  Workers,  and 
Conditions  of  Work.  Interspersed  in  the 
text  are  79  tables  and  nine  charts. 

The  booklet  is  obtainable  in  either 
English  or  French  from  the  Queen’s  Printer 
at  25  cents  a  copy. 
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Women’s  Bureau 


U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Thirteenth  session  calls  for  renewed  efforts  to  remove  discrimination  against 
women  in  various  fields  of  human  endeavour.  Recommendations  made  to  further 
equal  treatment  regarding  retirement  and  pensions,  equal  pay  for  equal  work 


Renewed  efforts  to  remove  discrimination 
against  women  in  various  fields  of  human 
endeavour  were  called  for  by  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  during  its  13th  session,  held  at 
the  United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New 
York,  March  9  to  27,  1959. 

The  session  took  note  of  significant 
developments  affecting  the  rights  of  women 
in  economic,  social,  civil,  political  and  edu¬ 
cational  spheres.  Recommendations  were 
made  to  further,  among  other  things,  equal 
treatment  of  men  and  women  workers  as 
regards  retirement  and  pension  rights,  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  girls  and  boys  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  equal  access  for  women 
and  men  to  responsible  positions  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

The  Commission  received  a  series  of 
reports  on  economic  opportunities  for 
women  in  architecture,  engineering  and 
law.  These  reports  were  considered  to  give 
evidence  that  progress  was  inadequate.  It 
was  found  that,  although  few  legal  barriers 
remain  to  prevent  women  from  entering 
these  three  professions,  there  are  still  many 
other  obstacles  in  their  way.  Therefore, 
efforts  must  continue  to  remove  these 
handicaps,  most  of  which  stem  from  tradi¬ 
tional  conceptions  of  suitable  spheres  of 
work  for  women,  the  Commission  said. 

As  the  next  step  in  a  projected  world¬ 
wide  study  of  the  access  of  women  to 
training  and  employment  in  the  principal 
professional  and  technical  occupations,  the 
Commission  asked  for  further  reports,  in 
1961,  on  opportunities  in  fields  of  work 
ancillary  to  the  three  professions  studied 
at  this  session,  for  example,  draughtsman 
and  engineering  technician. 

Teaching  having  often  been  the  first 
profession  open  to  women,  it  was  agreed 
that  there  is  no  question  of  the  access  of 
women  to  this  field,  especially  in  the 
primary  and  elementary  grades.  It  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  women  tends  to  diminish  at  the 
higher  levels  of  instruction,  and  compara¬ 
tively  few  women  are  found  in  adminis¬ 
trative  posts  in  education.  Concern  was 
expressed,  also,  for  the  married  woman 
teacher,  who  often  finds  it  difficult  to 
combine  home  duties  with  a  career  or  who, 


in  some  countries,  faces  the  possibility  of 
dismissal  on  marriage.  In  the  light  of  these 
circumstances  the  Commission,  through  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  invited 
UNESCO  to  prepare  a  further  report  on 
women  in  the  teaching  profession. 

A  lack  of  adequate  information  on  the 
international  aspects  of  the  question  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  lent  urgency  to 
the  request  of  the  Commission  for  the 
early  publication  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  the  draft  text  of  which  was  studied 
and  amended  during  the  session.  Several 
delegates  expressed  regret  at  the  slow  pro¬ 
gress  being  made  in  the  application  of  this 
principle. 

The  Commission  adopted  a  resolution 
favouring  the  same  retirement  age  for  men 
and  women  and  equal  rights  to  pension. 
However,  although  the  majority  were  of 
this  opinion,  there  were  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries,  including  the  U.K.,  the  U.S.A.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  that  support  a  policy  of 
earlier  age  of  retirement  for  women.  It 
was  agreed,  therefore,  that  a  full  transcript 
of  the  Commission’s  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  accompany  the  resolution. 

Representatives  of  non-governmental  or¬ 
ganizations  in  consultative  relationship  with 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  attended 
the  session,  presenting  their  points  of  view 
and  experience  on  various  subjects.  Among 
these  organizations  were  a  number  whose 
Canadian  affiliates  sent  observers,  some  of 
whom  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  bodies.  Among  these  were  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Congress,  affiliate  of  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions;  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs, 
affiliate  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women,  and  the 
YWCA  of  Canada,  which  is  a  member  of 
the  World  YWCA. 

This  year  for  the  second  time  Canada 
participated  as  one  of  the  18  member 
nations  of  the  Commission.  Mrs.  Harry 
Quart,  MBE,  of  Sillery,  Que.,  was  the 
Canadian  delegate.  Miss  Marion  Royce, 
Director  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labour,  was  alternate  dele¬ 
gate,  and  Derek  Arnould  of  the  Permanent 
Mission  of  Canada  to  the  United  Nations 
acted  as  political  adviser. 
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Civilian  Rehabilitation 


N.Y.  Governor  on  Rehabilitation 

In  special  message  to  state  Legislature,  Governor  Rockefeller  declares  human 
values  paramount  in  rehabilitation  services  but  such  programs  have  important 
economic  aspects  as  well.  Makes  several  proposals  to  improve  state's  services 


Human  values  are  paramount  in  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  but  such  programs  also  have 
important  economic  aspects.  Governor  Nel¬ 
son  A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York  pointed 
out  in  a  special  message  on  rehabilitation 
he  sent  to  the  state  Legislature  on  March  16. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  for  example, 
the  aggregate  earnings  of  those  rehabilitated 
through  the  state’s  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  increased  from  an  estimated 
total  of  $2  million  annually  to  more  than 
$11  million,  he  said.  It  had  been  calculated 
that  these  persons  would  pay  an  estimated 
$1.4  million  in  state  and  federal  income 
taxes  on  their  earnings  for  the  first  year 
after  rehabilitation. 

Prior  to  rehabilitation,  these  same  per¬ 
sons  were  receiving  public  assistance  total¬ 
ling  $800,000  annually. 

Governor  Rockefeller  proposed  increased 
co-ordination  of  the  planning  and  activities 
of  the  various  state  agencies  through  the 
Interdepartmental  Health  Resources  Board, 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  state  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  involved  in  health  or 
health-related  functions.  He  also  intends, 
he  said  in  his  message,  to  appoint  a  small 
group  of  expert  consultants  to  the  Board,  to 
be  known  as  the  Governor’s  Council  on 
Rehabilitation. 

Among  his  other  proposals  are: 

■ — To  expand  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  through  an  increase  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

— To  increase  the  emphasis  on  vocational 
rehabilitation  in  the  state’s  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  program. 

— To  investigate  methods  for  closer 
co-operation  between  the  state  Department 
of  Health  and  Department  of  Education  in 
providing  medical  services  under  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  program. 

— To  study  methods  of  expanding  and 
extending  rehabilitation  services  to  persons 
who  have  no  identifiable  vocational  poten¬ 
tialities  and  who,  therefore,  are  not  eligible 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  recognized  that  to  realize 
these  objectives,  more  trained  rehabilitation 
personnel  are  required.  He  pointed  out 


that  of  1,409  professional  rehabilitation 
positions  in  the  state’s  public  service,  299 
or  21  per  cent  were  unfilled. 

*  *  * 

Around  the  Provinces 

More  than  1,000  out-patients  and  approx¬ 
imately  100  in-patients  were  treated  at  the 
Nova  Scotia  Rehabilitation  Centre  during 
1958,  it  has  been  reported  by  John  McVittie, 
Chairman  of  the  Centre’s  board  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  Forest  Hill  Rehabilitation  Centre  at 
Fredericton,  N.B.,  opened  in  May  1958,  is 
now  in  full  use  and  all  beds  are  filled. 

A  home  service  for  disabled  persons  has 
been  established  by  the  Montreal  Occupa¬ 
tional  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation  Centre. 
This  will  enable  therapists  to  begin  rehabili¬ 
tation  treatment  in  the  patient’s  home.  The 
Centre  has  also  begun  an  evening  service 
through  which  rehabilitated  persons  who 
have  returned  to  work  may  come  to  the 
Centre  two  evenings  a  week  for  treatment. 

Marking  its  10th  anniversary,  the  Cere¬ 
bral  Palsy  Association  of  Quebec,  Inc., 
will  hold  a  conference  in  Montreal  on 
October  21,  22  and  23,  1959. 

The  Toronto  Association  of  Occupational 
Therapy  has  announced  a  change  of  name 
to  the  Toronto  Rehabilitation  Centre. 

Campbell  Craig,  former  President  of  the 
Manitoba  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults.  The  new  President  of  the  Manitoba 
Society  is  Edmund  Allan. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  operations, 
the  White  Cross  Centre  of  the  Alberta 
Division  of  the  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association  extended  services  to  35  ex¬ 
patients.  The  Centre  offers  a  variety  of 
activities  to  wives  and  husbands  in  addition 
to  the  former  patients. 

The  Rehabilitation  Society  of  Calgary 
plans  to  open  a  shop  in  the  downtown  area 
where  disabled  persons  can  sell  their  craft- 
work. 

Establishment  of  a  school  to  train  physio¬ 
therapists  was  urged  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  Columbia  Canadian  Arthritis 
and  Rheumatism  Society. 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  May  1909 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Charge  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  a  "foreign"  organization  reported  by 
conciliation  board  to  be  principal  reason  why  Nova  Scotia  company  refused  to 
recognize  it.  Majority  report  of  board  did  not  support  the  union's  grievances 


A  dispute  between  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company  and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  regarding  alleged  discrimination 
against  members  of  the  union  was  dealt 
with  by  a  conciliation  board  whose  report 
was  published  in  the  Labour  Gazette  of 
May  1909.  A  majority  report  did  not 
support  the  union’s  complaints,  but  a 
minority  report  by  the  union’s  nominee 
stated  that  there  had  been  “the  most  violent 
cases  of  discrimination”  for  which  the  com¬ 
pany  had  not  offered  any  justification. 

The  union’s  main  grievances  were: 
that  employees  had  been  discharged,  or 
threatened  with  dismissal,  because  they 
were  members  of  the  UMW;  that  the 
private  police  force  of  the  company  had 
“loitered  around”  the  union’s  meetings  and 
had  intimidated  the  members;  that  the 
company  had  pursued  a  policy  of  general 
discrimination  against  the  UMW;  and  that 
it  had  refused  to  receive  committees  of  the 
union,  or  in  any  other  way  to  recognize 
the  organization. 

The  majority  report,  signed  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  the  company’s  nominee,  stated 
that  the  first  two  of  the  union’s  charges  had 
not  been  supported  by  the  evidence. 

The  report,  however,  agreed  that  the 
company  in  rehiring  men  after  layoff  had 
given  a  preference  to  members  of  the 
Provincial  Workmen’s  Association.  It  also 
said  that  although  it  appeared  that  no 
responsible  official  of  the  company  had  dis¬ 
charged  a  man  because  he  was  a  member 
of  the  UMW,  “in  a  number  of  instances 
the  subordinate  officials  advised  their  men 
in  their  own  interests  to  join  the  PWA,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  better  chance 
of  early  employment”. 

But  the  report  said  that  there  were 
special  circumstances  which  justified  the 
company  in  giving  preference  to  members 
of  the  PWA  in  hiring,  this  organization 
being  entitled  to  represent  the  employees 
under  the  award  of  a  previous  conciliation 
board. 

Apart  from  the  alleged  impracticability 
of  dealing  with  two  separate  labour  organi¬ 
zations,  the  report  said  that  “the  principal 
reason  why  the  company  refuses  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  UMW  is  that  they  are  practically 
a  foreign  organization,  having  dangerous 


and  menacing  powers  under  their  constitu¬ 
tion,”  with  their  principal  executive  officers 
and  the  great  bulk  of  their  members  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States. 

Considering  that  the  company  was  faced 
with  American  competition  in  Canadian 
markets,  the  report  said,  “the  board  con¬ 
siders  this  objection  of  the  coal  company 
a  very  grave  one,  because  with  one  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  miners,  labour 
difficulties  in  the  United  States  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  complication  in 
Nova  Scotia.” 

The  minority  report  by  the  union’s 
nominee  said  there  had  been  “violent  dis¬ 
crimination  by  the  company  against  the 
UMW  which  the  company  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  justifying.  With  regard  to  the 
company’s  contention  that  it  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  industry  if  the  workmen 
became  subject  to  the  control  of  a  “foreign” 
union,  it  said  the  company  had  produced 
no  evidence  to  show  that  it  would  be  pre¬ 
judicial.  Furthermore,  the  evidence  of  one 
of  the  company’s  own  witnesses  had  shown 
that  it  would  not. 

The  minority  report  went  on  to  say  that 
“our  organization  is  not  foreign  but  inter¬ 
national,  and  we  could  have  proven  it  had 
it  not  been  practically  admitted  by  (one  of 
the  company’s  officials)  that  they  are  now 
dealing  with  two  such  international  unions — 
one  on  their  railway,  and  the  other  in  their 
machine  shops.” 

A  plebiscite  taken  at  the  civic  elections 
in  Vancouver  “to  ascertain  the  feeling  of 
the  citizens  with  regard  to  the  inauguration 
of  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  civic  em¬ 
ployees”  resulted  in  approval  by  a  large 
majority,  the  Labour  Gazette  reported. 
But  when  it  came  to  allowing  nine  hours’ 
pay  for  eight  hours’  work,  the  majority  of 
the  Council  were  opposed.  They  wanted  the 
hourly  rate  to  remain  unchanged,  but  “a 
large  number  of  the  employees  are  averse 
to  accepting  the  lesser  amount  of  wages,” 
the  report  said. 

The  Labour  Gazette  reported  that  the 
Civil  Service  Federation  of  Canada,  an 
association  of  representatives  of  existing 
organizations  of  employees  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada,  was  formed  at  Ottawa, 
April  29  and  30. 
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Eighty-one  trolley  coach  operators  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Transit  Department  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Light  and  Power  Company 
were  recently  honoured  for  their  safe 
driving  records  at  a  banquet  in  Halifax. 

The  occasion  was  the  presentation  of 
National  Safety  Council  “Safe  Driver” 
Awards  to  15  fourth-year  winners,  12  third- 
year,  18  second-year,  and  36  first-year. 

Certificates  and  gold  lapel  buttons  were 
presented  to  the  81  operators  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  by  Col. 
J.  C.  MacKeen,  President  of  Nova  Scotia 
Light  and  Power. 

The  company  also  demonstrated  its 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  safety  promotion 
campaign  by  giving  a  cheque  for  $25  to 
each  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth-year 
winners,  and  a  cheque  for  $10  to  each 
of  the  first-year  winners. 

The  Labour-Management  Committee  of 
the  company’s  Transit  Department  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  the 
promotion  of  safety  in  all  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  operations.  It  was  organized  in 
June  1958,  making  Transit  the  first  group 
in  the  company  to  set  up  such  a  committee. 

According  to  L.  Currie  Young,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  department,  “The  committee 
has  helped  us  all  to  work  more  closely 
together  and  in  greater  harmony.  The  union 
is  very  enthusiastic  about  our  achievements, 
and  I  feel  that  we  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  co-operation  in  the  six  months  we 
have  worked  together  on  the  committee.” 

Bargaining  agent  for  the  employees  is  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Electric 
Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Operators  of 
America,  Division  508. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  good  housekeeping  contest 
held  at  the  Shawinigan,  Que.,  plant  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Limited, 
was  won  in  1958  by  line  106.  All  sections 
of  the  reduction  department  showed  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm,  and  great  rivalry 
among  the  sections  was  noted  during  the 
ten  months  that  the  campaign  lasted. 

A  permanent  committee  of  five  or  six 
members,  and  supported  by  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  active  representatives 
in  each  of  the  four  sections,  undertook  to 
maintain  interest,  prepare  the  necessary  pub¬ 
licity,  and  establish  rules  and  procedures. 


Bargaining  agent  for  employees  at  the 
Shawinigan  plant  is  Le  Syndicat  National 
des  Employes  de  V Aluminium  (CTCC). 

Recognition  will  soon  be  forthcoming 
for  the  outstanding  safety  records  achieved 
by  various  departments  of  the  floward 
Smith  Paper  Mills  at  Cornwall,  Ont. 

Individual  awards  will  go  to  some  500 
employees,  whose  departments  have  worked 
up  to  three  years  without  a  lost-time  injury. 

The  awards  follow  the  completion  in 
1958  of  the  best  safety  record  in  the  history 
of  the  mill — only  1 1  lost-time  accidents  in 
12  months. 

One  of  the  departments  in  line  for  the 
awards  is  the  paper  mill,  whose  employees 
worked  throughout  1958  without  a  single 
serious  accident. 

Other  departments  will  be  receiving 
awards  for  completing  three  safe  years. 
These  include  the  steam  plant,  one  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  finishing  room,  one  in  the  soda 
mill  and  two  in  the  mechanical  department. 

Plant  safety  supervisor  Ralph  Gault 
remarked  that  pulp  and  paper  mills  through¬ 
out  Ontario  were  strong  advocates  of  first 
aid  training. 

“Our  own  safety  committee  at  Howard 
Smith,”  he  said,  “firmly  believes  that  first 
aid  training  is  an  important  part  of  our 
accident  prevention  program. 

“Statistics  show  that  trained  first-aiders 
have  fewer  accidents.  The  training  makes 
them  more  safety  conscious — more  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  injuries  they  learn  to 
treat  can  happen  to  themselves.” 

Some  160  employees  at  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills  have  taken  the  Lateiner  Course 
in  accidents  control.  Another  group  of 
supervisors,  union  officers  and  safety  guides 
is  currently  attending  weekly  classes  of 
instruction. 

The  decision  to  provide  further  new 
courses  stems  from  a  request  made  at  a 
recent  Mutual  Interest  Meeting  by  both 
local  unions.  At  that  time,  Ted  Labelle, 
President  of  Local  338  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Workers 
(CLC),  and  Larry  Snyder,  President  of 
Local  212  of  the  United  Papermakers  and 
Paper  Workers  Union  (CLC),  expressed 
the  view  that  the  Lateiner  Course  was 
largely  responsible  for  a  reduction  in  occu¬ 
pational  accidents  during  1958. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Committees  is  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  the  Labour-Management  Co-operation 
Service,  Industrial  Relations  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour.  In  addition  to 
field  representatives  located  in  key  in¬ 
dustrial  centres,  who  are  available  to 
help  both  managements  and  trade  unions, 
the  Service  provides  various  aids  in  the 
form  of  booklets,  posters  and  films. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
AND  CONCILIATION 


Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 
met  for  three  days  during  March.  The 
Board  issued  six  certificates  designating 
bargaining  agents,  ordered  three  represen¬ 
tation  votes,  and  rejected  three  applications 
for  certification.  During  the  month  the 
Board  received  14  applications  for  certifi¬ 
cation  and  one  application  for  revocation 
of  certification,  and  allowed  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  ten  applications  for  certification; 
the  Minister  of  Labour  referred  to  the 
Board  a  complaint  under  Section  43  of  the 
Act  alleging  failure  to  bargain  collectively. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  office  and  technical 
employees  of  Consolidated  Denison  Mines 
Limited,  employed  at  its  Quirke  Lake  min¬ 
ing  site  in  the  Elliot  Lake  Improvement 
District,  Ont.  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  49). 

2.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  production  employees 
employed  by  Canadian  Arsenals  Limited  in 
its  Gun  Ammunition  Division  at  Lindsay, 
Ont.  (L.G.,  April,  p.  386). 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  clerks  and  stenographers  incor¬ 
rectly  listed  as  “electrical”  employees  in 
March  issue)  employed  by  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  in  the  Work  Equipment 
Department  of  its  Western  Region  at  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Man.  (L.G.,  March,  p.  272). 

4.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  office  and  technical 
employees  of  Northspan  Uranium  Mines 
Limited,  employed  at  its  mining  sites  in 
the  Elliot  Lake  Improvement  District,  Ont. 
(L.G.,  March,  p.  272). 

5.  International  Longshoremen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ind.,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  cargo 
and  baggage  checkers  employed  in  the  Port 
of  Quebec  by  Albert  G.  Baker  Limited  and 
Quebec  Terminals  Limited.  The  Quebec, 
Express,  Luggage,  Baggage  Checkers’  and 
Receiving  Clerks’  Association  intervened 
(L.G.,  April,  p.  388)  (See  also  “Applica¬ 
tions  Rejected”  below). 


6.  Grain  Workers  Local  Union  No.  333, 
International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  miscellaneous  classifications  of  employees 
employed  by  Pacific  Elevators  Limited, 
Vancouver.  The  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers,  Local  882,  intervened 
(L.G.,  April,  p.  388). 

Representation  Votes  Ordered 

1.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  appli¬ 
cant,  Pronto  Uranium  Mines  Limited, 
Algoma  Mills,  Ont.,  respondent,  and  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Operating  Engineers, 
Local  No.  796,  intervener  (L.G.,  March, 
p.  272).  The  Board  directed  that  the 
names  of  the  applicant  and  the  intervener 
be  on  the  ballot.  The  vote  affected  a  unit 
of  employees  classified  as  heating  plant 
operator  and  heating  plant  operator’s 
helper  (Returning  Officer:  A.  B.  Whitfield). 

2.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  appli¬ 
cant,  and  Canadian  Dyno  Mines  Limited, 
Bancroft,  Ont.,  respondent,  and  Canadian 
Dyno  Employees’  Association,  intervener 
(L.G.,  March,  p.  272).  The  Board  directed 
that  the  names  of  the  applicant  and  the 
intervener  be  on  the  ballot  (Returning 
Officer:  T.  B.  McRae). 

3.  Transport  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers’  Union,  Local  106,  and  General 
Truck  Drivers’  Union,  Local  938,  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America,  applicants,  Taggart  Service  Lim¬ 
ited,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  respondent,  and  Taggart 
Service  Limited  Employees’  Association, 
intervener  (L.G.,  April,  p.  388).  The 
Board  directed  that  only  the  name  of  the 
applicant  be  on  the  ballot  (Returning 
Officer:  B.  H.  Hardie). 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  involving  the  admin¬ 
istrative  services  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board,  and  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Department. 
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Applications  for  Certification  Rejected 

1.  Association  of  Aircraft  Electrical  and 
Radio  Technicians,  applicant,  Canadian 
Pacific  Airlines  Limited,  Vancouver,  re¬ 
spondent,  and  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  intervener  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  155) 
(See  reasons  for  judgment  below). 

2.  Quebec  Express,  Luggage,  Baggage 
Checkers  and  Receiving  Clerks’  Association, 
applicant,  Albert  G.  Baker  Limited,  re¬ 
spondent,  and  International  Longshoremen’s 
Association,  Ind.,  intervener  (L.G.,  Feb., 
p.  156)  (See  also  “Applications  Granted” 
above).  The  application  was  rejected  for 
the  reason  that  the  unit  applied  for,  com¬ 
prising  employees  of  the  company  working 
as  checkers  of  express,  luggage  and  bag¬ 
gage,  was  not  appropriate  for  collective 
bargaining  apart  from  employees  working 
as  checkers  of  cargo;  and  that,  in  any 
event,  the  application  was  premature  by 


reason  of  the  fact  that  ten  months  of  the 
term  of  the  collective  agreement  covering 
the  employees  affected  had  not  expired. 

3.  Halifax  Tow  Boat  &  Salvage  Union 
(Independent  Local  No.  1),  applicant, 
Foundation  Maritime  Limited,  Halifax, 
respondent,  and  Seafarers’  International 
Union  of  North  America,  Canadian  Dis¬ 
trict,  intervener  (L.G.,  April,  p.  388).  The 
application  was  rejected  for  the  reason  that 
the  unit  applied  for  was  not  appropriate  for 
collective  bargaining  because  it  included 
both  licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel. 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild, 
Inc.,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  deck  officers 
employed  by  Shell  Canadian  Tankers,  Lim¬ 
ited,  aboard  the  MV  Tyee  Shell  operating 
on  the  West  Coast  (Investigating  Officer: 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 


Scope  end  Administration  of  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 


Conciliation  services  under  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  are  provided  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  through  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch.  The  branch  also  acts  as 
the  administrative  arm  of  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board,  in  matters  under 
the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  War¬ 
time  Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C. 
1003,  which  became  effective  in  March, 
1944,  and  repealed  the  Industrial  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act,  which  had  been 
in  force  from  1907  until  superseded  by 
the  Wartime  Regulations  in  1944.  Deci¬ 
sions,  orders  and  certifications  given 
under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Board  are  continued  in 
force  and  effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  ship¬ 
ping,  interprovincial  railways,  canals, 
telegraphs,  interprovincial  and  interna¬ 
tional  steamship  lines  and  ferries,  aero¬ 
dromes  and  air  transportation,  radio 
broadcasting  stations  and  works  declared 
by  Parliament  to  be  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or  more  of 
its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  provincial  authorities,  if  they 
so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legislation 
for  application  to  industries  within  pro¬ 
vincial  jurisdiction  and  make  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  Government  for  the  administration 
of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  Administration  of  the  Act  and  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  appointment 
of  conciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards, 
and  Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  con¬ 
cerning  complaints  that  the  Act  has  been 
violated  or  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  for  applications 
for  consent  to  prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  provisions — for  incorporation  into 
collective  agreements — fixing  a  procedure 
for  the  final  settlement  of  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  or  violation  of  such 
agreements  and  the  investigation  of  com¬ 
plaints  referred  to  it  by  the  minister  that 
a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collectively 
and  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
conclude  a  collective  agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regula¬ 
tions  made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  available  upon 
request  to  the  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings: 
(1)  Certification  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board,  and  (2)  Conciliation  and  other 
Proceedings  before  the  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  are  stationed  at 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  The  territory  of 
two  officers  resident  in  Vancouver  com¬ 
prises  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  the 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  two 
officers  stationed  in  Winnipeg  cover  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
and  Northwestern  Ontario;  three  officers 
resident  in  Toronto  confine  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  Ontario;  three  officers  in  Mont¬ 
real  are  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three  officers 
resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch  and  the  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  and  staff  are  situated 
in  Ottawa. 
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2.  International  Longshoremen’s  &  Ware¬ 
housemen’s  Union,  Local  507,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  ship  liners  and  fitters  em¬ 
ployed  by  members  of  the  Shipping  Federa¬ 
tion  of  British  Columbia  (Investigating 
Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

3.  Maritime  Airline  Pilots  Association, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  service  and  main¬ 
tenance  personnel  employed  by  Maritime 
Central  Airways  Limited,  Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.  (Investigating  Officer:  H.  R.  Petti- 
grove). 

4.  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen 
and  Helpers,  Local  No.  565  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf¬ 
feurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of 
Hill  the  Mover  (Canada)  Limited,  operat¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  its  terminal  at  Regina, 
Sask.  (Investigating  Officer:  I.  S.  Gunn). 

5.  International  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  Local  509,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  longshoremen  and  ware¬ 
housemen  employed  by  Arrow  Transfer 
Company  Limited,  Vancouver  (Investigat¬ 
ing  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

6.  Canadian  Air  Line  Flight  Attendants’ 
Association,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  flight 
attendants  employed  by  Pacific  Western 
Airlines  Ltd,,  Vancouver  (Investigating 
Officer:  G.  H.  Purvis). 

7.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teams¬ 
ters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 
ers  of  America,  Local  514,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  employees  of  Frame  &  Perkins 
Limited,  Yellowknife,  N.W.T.  (Investigating 
Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

8.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 
ers  of  America,  Local  514,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  employees  of  R.  M.  Williams — 
Williams  Motors,  Yellowknife,  N.W.T.  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

9.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  licensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  tugs  owned  and  operated  by  Foun¬ 
dation  Maritime  Limited,  Halifax  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  D.  T.  Cochrane). 

10.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  tugs  owned  and  operated  by  Foun¬ 
dation  Maritime  Limited,  Halifax  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  D.  T.  Cochrane). 

11.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 
ers  of  America,  Local  927,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  employees  of  Hill  the  Mover 
(Canada)  Limited,  operating  in  and  out 
of  its  terminal  at  Dartmouth,  N.S.  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  D.  T.  Cochrane). 


12.  International  Longshoremen’s  and 
Wai'ehousemen’s  Union,  Local  512,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  longshoremen  employed 
by  the  Canadian  Stevedoring  Company 
Limited  on  or  about  the  Centennial  Pier, 
Vancouver  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe). 

13.  General  Drivers  Local  Teamster 
Union  989,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
laundry  employees  employed  by  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Limited,  Chalk  River, 
Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  A.  Lane). 

14.  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  Vancouver  Lodge  692,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  machine  shop  employees  employed 
by  Stone  Bros.  Towing  Co.  Ltd.,  Port 
Alberni,  B.C.  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  H. 
Purvis). 

Application  for  Revocation  of  Certification 
Received 

John  Wood,  on  behalf  of  Rodrigue 
Castonguay,  et  al,  applicants,  and  Transit 
Tankers  and  Terminals  Limited,  respondent, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Marine 
Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (Great  Lakes 
and  Eastern  District),  respondent.  The 
application  was  for  the  revocation  of  the 
certification  issued  by  the  Board  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1955  to  the  National  Association  of 
Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (Great 
Lakes  and  Eastern  District),  in  respect  of 
a  unit  of  marine  engineers  below  the  rank 
of  chief  engineer  employed  aboard  vessels 
operated  by  the  company  (L.G.,  January 
1956,  p.  75). 

Applications  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

1.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  applicant,  Federal 
Grain  Limited,  respondent,  and  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Em¬ 
ployees,  intervener  (grain  elevators  at  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur,  Ont.)  (L.G., 
March,  p.  271). 

2.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  applicant,  Lake- 
head  Terminals  Ltd.,  respondent,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  intervener  (grain  ele¬ 
vator  at  Fort  William,  Ont.)  (L.G.,  March, 
p.  271). 

3.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  applicant,  The  Ogil- 
vie  Flour  Mills  Co.  Limited,  respondent, 
and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  intervener  (grain  ele¬ 
vator  at  Fort  William,  Ont.)  (L.G.,  March, 
P.  272). 
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4.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  applicant,  The 
Canadian  Consolidated  Grain  Company 
Limited,  respondent,  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees, 
intervener  (grain  elevator  at  Port  Arthur, 
Ont.)  (L.G.,  March,  p.  272). 

5.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  applicant,  N.  M. 
Paterson  &  Sons  Limited,  respondent,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  intervener  (grain  ele¬ 
vator  at  Fort  William,  Ont.)  (L.G.,  March, 
p.  272). 

6.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  applicant,  National 
Grain  Company  Limited,  respondent,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  intervener  (grain  ele¬ 
vator  at  Fort  William.  Ont.)  (L.G.,  March, 
p.  272). 

7.  Lakehead  Grain  Elevator  Electrical 
Workers  (independent),  applicant,  Searle 
Grain  Company,  Limited,  respondent,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  intervener  (grain  ele¬ 


vator  at  Fort  William,  Ont.)  (L.G.,  March, 
p.  272). 

8.  International  Union  of  Operating  En¬ 
gineers,  Local  796,  applicant,  Greyhawk 
Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Bancroft,  Ont., 
respondent,  and  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (Canada), 
intervener  (not  previously  reported). 

9.  International  Union  of  Operating  En¬ 
gineers,  Local  796,  applicant,  Canadian 
Dyno  Mines  Limited,  Bancroft,  Ont.,  re¬ 
spondent,  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
intervener,  and  Canadian  Dyno  Employees’ 
Association,  intervener  (L.G.,  April,  p. 
388). 

10.  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers,  Local  882,  applicant,  Pacific 
Elevator  Limited,  Vancouver,  respondent, 
and  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  intervener  (stationary 
engineers,  Pellet  Mill)  (L.G.,  April,  p.  388). 

Complaint  under  Section  43  of  Act  Received 

The  Minister  of  Labour  referred  to  the 
Board  a  complaint  made  by  the  National 
Association  of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada, 
Inc.,  alleging  that  Transit  Tankers  and 
Terminals  Limited  had  failed  to  bargain 
collectively. 


Reasons  for  Judgment  in  Certification  Application  affecting 
Association  of  Aircraft,  Electrical  and  Radio  Technicians 
and 

Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines,  Limited 
and 

International  Association  of  Machinists 


This  is  an  application  for  certification  of 
a  unit  of  employees  of  the  Respondent 
comprising  all  electrical  and  radio  tech¬ 
nicians  employed  by  the  Respondent  includ¬ 
ing  the  following  trade  classifications — - 
aircraft  electrical  and  accessory  repairmen 
and  aircraft  and  ground  radio  repairmen 
together  with  learners  in  those  trade  classi¬ 
fications  and  sub-foremen,  electrical  and 
radio. 

These  employees  are  a  part  of  a  unit 
of  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines  employees 
employed  on  general  aircraft  and  equip¬ 
ment  maintenance  who  are  covered  by  a 
collective  agreement  between  the  Respond¬ 
ent  and  the  Intervener. 


The  Board  consisted  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith, 
QC,  Chairman  and  Messrs.  A.  H.  Batch, 
E.  R.  Complin,  A.  J.  Hills  and  A.  R. 
Mosher,  members. 


The  applicant  contends  that  the  radio 
and  electrical  technicians,  while  comprising 
two  crafts,  have  a  special  community  of 
interest  in  that  they  are  both  dealing  with 
electricity  and  must  know  the  theory  of 
electrical  devices  and  that  though  radio  and 
electrical  technicians  are  not  interchange¬ 
able,  their  work  is  closely  related. 

Applicant  also  submits  that  while  it  is 
not  aware  of  any  similar  unit  comprising 
radio  and  electrical  technicians  in  air  line 
operations  having  been  certified  in  Canada 
or  the  United  States,  it  is  customary  in 
Great  Britain  for  electrical  and  radio  tech¬ 
nicians  engaged  in  the  maintenance  of 
aircraft  to  be  represented  by  their  own 
union.  Applicant  further  submits  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  in  the  aircraft  indus¬ 
try  have  changed  drastically  in  the  past 
few  years  due  to  the  maintenance  require¬ 
ments  in  new  aircraft  which  have  required 
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a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of 
electrical  and  radio  equipment  of  an  increas¬ 
ingly  complicated  and  intricate  type. 

The  Respondent  claims  that  the  segrega¬ 
tion  of  employees  in  the  proposed  unit 
from  other  employees  in  the  existing  unit 
would  not  be  practical  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  company  operations,  that  mechanic 
functions  overlap  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  proposed  unit  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the 
larger  existing  maintenance  unit  of  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  a  common  function  in 
the  maintenance  work  upon  aircraft  and 
aircraft  components  and  accessories  and 
that  recognition  of  the  proposed  unit  would 
not  be  consistent  with  present  practice  in 
the  North  American  air  line  industry. 
Respondent  further  submitted  that  the  train¬ 
ing  of  an  air  engineer  and  aircraft  mechanic 
includes  the  principles  of  electricity  and 
courses  on  the  electrical  systems  of  each 
type  of  aircraft  operated  by  the  company 
and  that  any  attempt  to  segregate  any 
specific  trade  classifications  from  the  present 
bargaining  unit  would  influence  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  air  engineer  and  aircraft 
mechanic  group.  On  certain  types  of  work 
two  or  more  mechanics  will  be  required  to 
work  together  with  no  clear  demarcation  of 
trade  functions.  Respondent  says  that  the 
trend  to  more  electrical  and  electrically 
activated  equipment  on  newer  aircraft 
makes  it  necessary  to  provide  aircraft 
mechanics  and  air  engineers  with  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  amount  of  electrical 
training.  In  essence  the  interrelationship 
and  interdependencies  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed  make  the  present  unit  realistic  and 
appropriate  for  collective  bargaining  and 
serious  work  jurisdiction  problems  would 
follow  from  an  attempt  to  restrict  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  one  particular  trade  group. 


The  arguments  and  information  furnished 
by  the  Intervener  were  in  large  measure  to 
a  similar  effect  to  that  submitted  by  the 
Respondent. 

While  the  Board  was  impressed  with  the 
able  presentation  made  on  behalf  of  the 
applicant,  nevertheless  the  Board  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  proposed  unit  is  appro¬ 
priate  in  present  circumstances.  In  arriving 
at  this  conclusion  the  Board  has  taken  into 
consideration,  inter  alia,  the  manner  in 
which  aircraft  maintenance  work  is  organ¬ 
ized  and  carried  on  in  the  CPA  establish¬ 
ment,  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in 
segregation  of  functions  and  work,  as  well 
as  collective  bargaining  patterns  which  have 
been  established  in  North  American  air¬ 
craft  maintenance  operations. 

See  also  reasons  for  judgment  given  by 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  in 
the  case  of  Canadian  Air  Line  Dispatchers’ 
Association  and  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines 
Ltd.  (Canada  Labour  Service,  page  7-669) 
and  in  the  case  of  The  Air  Engineers  Society 
of  Canada  and  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines 
Ltd.  (Canada  Labour  Service,  page  7-721). 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  application 
is  rejected. 

( Sgd .)  C.  Rhodes  Smith, 
for  the  Board. 

For  the  Applicant 

G.  R.  Schmitt,  Esq. 

M.  Watson,  Esq. 

For  the  Respondent 

G.  E.  Manning,  Esq. 

I.  F.  Clark,  Esq. 

I.  A.  Gray,  Esq. 

A.  E.  Hutt,  Esq. 

For  the  Intervener 

R.  Nat  Gray,  Esq. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  March  11,  1959. 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  March,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  conciliation  officers  to  deal  with 
the  following  disputes: 

1.  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines,  Montreal, 
and  Canadian  Air  Line  Pilots’  Association 
(Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Duquette. 

2.  Northern  Cleaning  Agencies,  Inc., 
Montreal,  and  Building  Service  Employees’ 
International  Union,  Local  298  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  R.  Duquette). 


3.  Giant  Yellowknife  Gold  Mines  Lim¬ 
ited,  Yellowknife,  N.W.T.,  and  Yellowknife 
District  Miners’  Union,  Local  802,  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  (Conciliation  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

4.  H.  W.  Bacon  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
Warehousemen  and  Miscellaneous  Drivers 
Union,  Local  419,  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehouse¬ 
men  and  Helpers  of  America  (Conciliation 
Officer:  F.  I.  Ainsborough). 
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5.  Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills  Limited, 
Moose  Jaw,  and  Local  201,  United  Packing¬ 
house  Workers  of  America  (Conciliation 
Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

6.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(SS  Princess  Helene )  and  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America,  Cana¬ 
dian  District  (Conciliation  Officer:  H.  R. 
Pettigrove). 

7.  Hamilton  Shipping  Company,  Limited, 
Yorkwood  Shipping  and  Trading  Co.  Ltd., 
Eastern  Canada  Stevedoring  Co.  Ltd.,  Cale¬ 
don  Terminals  Ltd.  and  Cullen  Stevedoring 
Co.  Ltd.  and  International  Brotherhood  of 
Longshoremen,  Local  1817,  Hamilton  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

8.  Gill  Interprovincial  Lines  Limited, 
Vancouver,  and  Line  Drivers,  Warehouse¬ 
men,  Pickup  Men  and  Dockmen’s  Union, 
Local  605  (Conciliation  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe). 

Settlements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1 .  Hill  the  Mover  (Canada)  Limited,  Chil¬ 
liwack,  B.C.,  and  Local  31,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America 
(Conciliation  Officer:  G.  H.  Purvis)  (L.G., 
April,  p.  391). 

2.  Burrard  Inlet  Tunnel  and  Bridge  Com¬ 
pany,  North  Vancouver,  and  Building 
Service  Employees’  International  Union, 
Local  244  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie)  (L.G.,  April,  p.  391). 

3.  Nordair  Limited,  Roberval,  Que.,  and 
The  Syndicate  of  Employees  of  Nordair 
(Conciliation  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier)  (L.G., 
April,  p.  391). 

4.  Lakehead  Terminal  Elevators  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 

Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex¬ 
press  and  Station  Employees  (Conciliation 
Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough)  (L.G.,  March, 
p.  272). 

5.  British  Columbia  Packers  Limited 

(Western  Whaling  Corporation)  and  United 
Fishermen  and  Allied  Workers’  Union 
(Conciliation  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe)  (L.G., 
March,  p.  273). 

6.  British  Columbia  Towboat  Owners’ 

Association  and  National  Association  of 
Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie)  (L.G.,  Jan., 
P-  53). 

7.  British  Columbia  Towboat  Owners’ 

Association  and  Canadian  Merchant  Service 
Guild,  Inc.  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie)  (L.G.,  Dec.  1958,  p.  1399). 


8.  Canadian  Stevedoring  Company  Lim¬ 
ited,  Vancouver,  and  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Waiehousemen’s  Union, 
Local  509  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie)  (L.G.,  Sept.  1958,  p.  981). 

9.  Giant  Yellowknife  Gold  Mines  Lim¬ 
ited,  Yellowknife,  N.W.T.,  and  Yellowknife 
District  Miners’  Union,  Local  802,  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Mine.  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  (Conciliation  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe) 
(see  above). 

Conciliation  Boards  Appointed 

1.  C.  A.  Fraser  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
Local  419,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  53). 

2.  Northland  Navigation  Company  Lim¬ 
ited,  Vancouver,  and  National  Association 
of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (L.G., 
March  1958,  p.  494). 

Board  Reports  Received  during  Month 

1.  Canada  Steamship  Lines  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex¬ 
press  and  Station  Employees  (L.G.,  Feb., 
p.  177).  The  text  of  the  report  is  repro¬ 
duced  below. 

2.  Stanleigh  Uranium  Mining  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Elliot  Lake,  and  Elliot  Lake -Stanleigh 
Office  Workers’  Union,  Local  1574,  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Congress  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  177). 
The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced  below. 

3.  Canadian  National  Railways,  Mont¬ 
morency  Subdivision,  and  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  (L.G., 
Nov.  1958,  p.  1286).  The  text  of  the 
report  is  reproduced  below. 

4.  Canadian  National  Railways  (Atlantic, 
Central  and  Western  Regions,  including  the 
Newfoundland  District)  and  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
(L.G.,  June  1958,  p.  630).  The  text  of  the 
report  is  reproduced  below. 

Settlement  Reached  following  Board  Procedure 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(Eastern,  Prairie  and  Pacific  Regions) 
including  Quebec  Central  Railway  and 
Dominion  Atlantic  Railway,  and  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men  (L.G.,  April,  p.  391). 

Strike  Following  Board  Procedure 

Polymer  Corporation,  Sarnia,  and  Oil, 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers’  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  Local  16-14  (L.G.,  March, 
p.  274). 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Canada  Steamship  Lines  Limited 
and 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees 


The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  in  this  matter  presents  herewith 
its  unanimous  report. 

The  Board  was  composed  of:  H.  Carl 
Goldenberg,  QC,  Chairman;  Ross  Drouin, 
QC,  nominee  of  the  employer;  Joseph  H. 
Fine,  QC,  nominee  of  the  bargaining  agent. 

The  dispute  affects  approximately  900 
employees  of  the  company’s  package  freight 
division  who  are  engaged  in  loading  and 
unloading  freight  at  the  company’s  terminals 
at  Quebec  City,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Sarnia  (Point  Edward),  Windsor,  Port 
Arthur  and  Fort  William. 

The  parties  made  their  representations  to 
the  Board  at  a  hearing  in  Montreal  on 
February  9,  1959. 

The  union  demands  an  increase  in  wages 
and  the  extension  of  certain  fringe  benefits. 

The  company’s  demands  are  primarily 
concerned  with  changes  in  working  hours 
and  working  rules.  The  company  submits 
that  no  monetary  changes  should  be  made 
at  this  time  because  of  the  uncertainties 
facing  its  future  operations  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  It  further 
submits  that  a  wage  increase  is  not  war¬ 
ranted  because  of  the  unco-operative  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  members  of  the  union  in  its 
employ  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William, 
which  had  detrimentally  affected  its  opera¬ 
tions  and  added  to  its  costs.  The  Board 
notes  that  this  criticism  applies  only  to 
employees  at  the  Lakehead  ports  and  not 
to  employees  at  any  of  the  other  ports 
where  the  company’s  terminals  are  located. 

Having  heard  and  examined  the  submis¬ 
sions  of  the  parties,  the  Board  unanimously 
finds  and  recommends  as  follows: 


During  March,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  appointed 
to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Em¬ 
ployees,  and  Canada  Steamship  Lines  Lim¬ 
ited,  Montreal. 

The  was  under  the  chairmanship 

of  H.  Carl  Goldenberg,  QC,  Montreal,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Minister  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  other  two  members 
Ross  Drouin,  QC,  Quebec,  and  Joseph  H 
Fine,  QC,  Montreal,  nominees  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  union  respectively. 

The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced  here. 


1.  Duration  of  Collective  Agreement 

The  renewed  collective  agreement  between 
the  parties  should  cover  two  navigation 
seasons  commencing  with  the  opening  of 
navigation  in  1958.  The  recommendations 
which  follow  are  predicated  upon  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  a  two-year  agreement. 

2.  Wages 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  parties 
over  a  period  of  years  to  follow  the  wage 
settlements  between  the  railways  and  their 
non-operating  employees.  The  recent  rail¬ 
way  settlement,  signed  on  November  26, 
1958,  provided  in  effect  for  an  increase  of 
14c.  per  hour,  of  which  4c.  was  to  be 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1958,  a  further 
3%  to  be  effective  on  September  1,  1958, 
and  3%  to  be  effective  on  April  1,  1959. 
The  Board  finds  that  an  increase  equal  in 
amount  to  the  last  wage  increase  granted  to 
the  non-operating  railway  employees  is 
warranted,  but,  taking  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  operation  of  the  company  is 
seasonal,  it  finds  that  the  increase  should 
be  made  effective  in  two  rather  than  three 
instalments.  Accordingly,  the  Board  recom¬ 
mends  : 

An  increase  of  7c.  per  hour  in  the 
wage  rates  of  all  employees  retroactive 
to  the  opening  of  the  1958  navigation 
season,  and  a  further  increase  of  7c. 
per  hour  effective  at  the  opening  of 
the  1959  navigation  season. 

3.  Vacations  with  Pay 

The  union  demands  three  weeks’  vacation 
with  pay  for  all  employees  having  ten  years’ 
service  with  the  company.  The  company 
submits  that  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
contract  with  respect  to  vacations  with  pay 
should  not  be  changed.  The  Board  recom¬ 
mends  that: 

An  employee  having  worked  twenty 
consecutive  seasons  with  the  Company 
shall  receive  three  weeks’  vacation  with 
pay  or  payment  in  lieu  thereof. 

4.  Calls 

The  company  requests  changes  in  call 
hours  at  the  Lakehead  ports  to  conform 
with  conditions  at  other  ports.  The  evidence 
which  it  submitted  to  the  Board  establishes 
that  many  employees  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  have  failed  to  observe  the  rules 
and  conditions  set  out  in  the  collective 
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agreement.  The  refusal  on  the  part  of 
employees  to  answer  calls  for  work  is  to 
be  deplored  since  it  affects  both  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  company’s  operation  and  the 
earnings  of  fellow-employees.  The  Board 
finds  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  union 
to  exert  all  efforts  to  enforce  observance 
of  working  rules  and  agreements  by  its 
members  at  the  Lakehead.  The  Board 
recommends  that: 

Where  a  sufficient  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  refuse  to  answer  any  call,  the 
Company  should  be  free  to  hire  men 
from  any  source  to  complete  work 
on  hand. 

With  respect  to  calls  for  orders,  the 
Board  recommends  that: 

The  Company  shall  have  one  free 
call  per  day  either  at  11  a.m.  or  at  5 
p.m.  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William. 

5.  Handling  of  Flour 

The  company  submitted  to  the  Board 
that  the  refusal  of  its  employees  at  Port 
Arthur  to  handle  flour  with  new  mechanized 
equipment  which  it  has  introduced  has 
forced  it  to  default  under  its  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and 
to  suffer  a  loss  of  some  77,000  tons  of 
this  cargo  since  June  1958.  The  union  has 
not  contradicted  this  statement,  but  alleges 
that  the  new  equipment  was  introduced 
without  notice  and  is  dangerous  to  the 
employees. 

While  the  Board  is  not  in  a  position  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  new  equipment, 
it  finds  that  the  employees  violated  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  their  collective 
agreement  in  refusing  to  handle  flour  cargo 
therewith.  If  the  introduction  of  the 


mechanized  equipment  created  a  grievance, 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  union  to 
have  recourse  to  the  established  grievance 
procedure.  Instead,  the  men  took  matters 
into  their  own  hands  and  penalized  not 
only  the  company  and  themselves,  but 
also  fellow-employees  at  other  ports.  Such 
conduct  should  not  be  condoned  by  the 
union. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  recommends  that: 

Employees  should  handle  flour  at 
the  Lakehead  ports  with  the  new 
mechanized  equipment  and  if  they  have 
a  grievance  in  connection  therewith, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  ordinary 
grievance  procedure  on  application  by 
the  Union. 

6.  Other  Demands 

Having  regard  to  the  prospective  opening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  to  the  new 
competition  which  the  company  is  likely 
to  encounter,  and  to  the  consequent  uncer¬ 
tainties  which  its  package  freight  business 
faces,  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
remaining  demands  of  both  the  union  and 
the  company  should  be  deferred  to  a  future 
re-opening  of  the  collective  agreement  and 
it  so  recommends. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing,  being  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  Board,  is  respect¬ 
fully  submitted  this  3rd  day  of  March, 
1959. 

(Sgd.)  H.  Carl  Goldenberg, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  Ross  Drouin, 

Member. 

(Sgd.)  Joseph  H.  Fine, 
Member. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Stanleigh  Uranium  Mining  Corporation 
and 

Elliot  Lake-Stanleigh  Office  Workers’  Union 


Your  Board  of  Conciliation,  consisting  of 
G.  A.  Howes,  Company  Nominee,  and 
William  Black,  Union  Nominee,  with  His 
Honour  Judge  J.  C.  Anderson,  as  Chair¬ 
man,  was  appointed  on  or  about  the  27th 
day  of  January,  1959,  and  met  with  the 
parties  in  Toronto  on  February  18,  1959, 
and  heard  their  full  submissions  with 
respect  to  the  issues  in  dispute.  The  issues 
in  dispute  were  as  follows: 

1.  “Between”  Clause. 

2.  Union  Security. 

3.  Decision  of  Arbitration  Board. 

4.  Reinstatement  Terms. 


During  March,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  appointed 
to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  Elliot  Lake- 
Stanleigh  Office  Workers’  Union,  Local 
1574,  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  and  Stan¬ 
leigh  Uranium  Mining  Corporation,  Elliot 
Lake,  Ont. 

The  Board  was  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  His  Honour  Judge  J.  C.  Anderson,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ont.,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Minister  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  other  two  members,  G.  A.  Howes  and 
William  Black,  both  of  Toronto,  nominees 
of  the  company  and  union  respectively. 

The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced  here. 
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5.  Orientation  Period. 

fi-  Preferred  Seniority. 

7.  Leave  of  Absence  with  Pay. 

8.  Severance  Allowance. 

9.  Hours  of  Work. 

10.  Statutory  Holidays. 

11.  Vacations. 

12.  Sick  Pay. 

13.  Salaries. 

14.  Cost  of  Living  Subsidy. 

15.  Duration  of  Agreement. 

The  Company  was  represented  before  the 
Board  by: 

F.  C.  Ashenhurst,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Company. 

G.  W.  Stanley,  Administration  Assistant 
of  the  Company. 

A.  Harris,  Industrial  Relations  Consul¬ 
tant. 

The  Union  was  represented  before  the 
Board  by: 

R.  Auclair,  President,  Local  1574,  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Congress. 

K.  Whicher,  Vice-President,  Local  1574, 
Canadian  Labour  Congress. 

D.  Taylor,  Representative. 

H.  Waisglass,  Research  Department, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

The  case  for  the  Union  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  case  for  the 
Company  was  presented  by  Mr.  Harris. 

After  the  Board  heard  the  full  submis¬ 
sions  of  the  parties  with  respect  to  the 
issues  in  dispute,  there  were  conferences 
jointly  with  the  parties,  and  separately  with 
the  parties,  in  an  endeavour  to  conciliate 
the  issues,  but  the  Board  was  unsuccessful, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  this  Report. 

The  Board  has  considered  the  representa¬ 
tions  by  the  parties  and  also  the  additional 
information  which  resulted  from  conferring 
with  the  parties.  The  Board  is  unanimous 
in  its  conclusions  on  all  matters  referred 

to  it  with  the  exception  of  number  13 _ 

salaries.  The  report  and/ or  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  each  of 
these  matters  is  set  forth  hereunder. 

1.  “Between”  Clauses: 

This  was  a  request  by  the  Union  for  a 
‘Successorship”  clause  to  guarantee  its 
agreement  in  the  event  of  the  Corporation 
changing  title,  status  or  ownership.  The 
Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  dispute 
between  the  parties  on  this  item  would 
easily  be  resolved  if  they  could  agree  on 
the  other  matters  in  dispute,  and  therefore, 
it  makes  no  recommendation. 


2.  Union  Security: 

The  Board  recommends  in  favour  of 
voluntary  check-off  of  Union  dues  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Union  constitution  and  that 
such  voluntary  check-off  shall  be  irrevocable 
for  the  duration  of  the  agreement. 

3.  Decision  of  Arbitration  Board: 

As  regards  the  final  and  binding  effect 
of  the  decision  of  any  arbitration  board 
established  in  accordance  with  the  proposed 
collective  agreement,  the  Board  recommends 
inclusion  of  the  following  provision: 

The  decision  of  a  majority  shall  be  the 
decision  of  the  Board,  but  if  there  is  no 
majority  decision,  the  decision  of  the  Chairman 
shall  be  the  decision  of  the  Board. 

4.  Reinstatement  Terms: 

The  Board  recommends  that  this  clause 
in  the  agreement  shall  be  worded  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

If  it  should  be  settled  finally  in  his  favour, 
the  employee  shall  be  reinstated  and  paid  his 
wages  at  his  regular  basic  rate  for  the  time 
lost  since  the  date  of  his  discharge,  limited  to 
a  maximum  of  the  employee’s  regular  hours 
per  week  but  in  granting  payment  at  his 
regular  basic  rate,  if  it  is  just  and  equitable 
in  the  Board’s  opinion,  it  may  order  deducted 
from  this  amount  any  monies  earned  during 
the  time  lost  but  in  any  other  settlement  which 
is  just  and  equitable  in  the  opinion  of  the 
conferring  parties  the  Board  in  making  its 
award  shall  give  consideration  to  any  money 
earned  during  lost  time. 

5.  Orientation  Period: 

The  Board  is  not  prepared  to  endorse  the 
Union’s  request  with  respect  to  this  item. 

6.  Preferred  Seniority: 

The  Board  recommends  inclusion  in  the 
agreement  of  a  provision  worded  as  follows: 

In  event  of  layoff  under  which  all  officers 
and  stewards  of  the  Union  are  subject  to 
fayofts,  then  so  long  as  there  is  work  available 
which  any  officer  or  steward  is  able  and  willing 
to  perform,  the  officer  or  steward  who  has  then 
the  greatest  seniority  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Company  until  at  least  one  officer  or  steward 
has  been  recalled  in  accordance  with  the  recall 
provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

7.  Leave  of  Absence  with  Pay: 

The  Board  recommends  inclusion  in  the 
agreement  of  a  provision  worded  as  follows: 

Leave  of  absence  will  be  granted  for  per¬ 
sonal  emergency  circumstances  acceptable  to 
the  Company  and  will  be  granted  with  or 
without  pay,  depending  on  the  circumstances. 

8.  Severance  Allowance: 

The  Board  recommends  inclusion  in  the 
agreement  of  a  provision  worded  as  follows: 

Employees  who  are  discharged  or  who 
become  permanently  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  closing  of  the  mine,  or  a  department  of 
same,  or  as  a  consequence  of  technological 
changes,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  severance  allow¬ 
ance  as  set  out  below:  Employees  with  six 
months’  service  shall  receive  two  weeks’  pay 
Employees  with  twelve  months’  service  shall 
receive  four  weeks’  pay. 
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9.  Hours  of  Work: 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  hours 
of  work  of  employees  covered  by  this 
Agreement  be  reduced  from  42  hours  per 
week  to  40  hours  per  week,  with  no  loss 
of  take  home  pay. 


10.  Statutory  Holidays: 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  record 
of  the  statutory  holidays  with  pay  granted 
by  the  company  during  the  year  1958  be 
examined  and  that  the  Statutory  Holidays 
with  pay  so  granted  be  considered  as  the 
paid  holidays  provided  for  in  this  agree¬ 
ment,  whether  six,  seven  or  eight  as  the 
case  may  be. 


11.  Vacations: 

The  Board  recommends  that  this  agree¬ 
ment  provide  as  follows: 

All  employees  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual 
vacation  of  two  weeks  with  pay  after  one 
year’s  service. 


12.  Sick  Pay: 

The  Board  recommends  that  this  agree¬ 
ment  provide  for  Sick  Pay  Benefits  as 
follows : 


Salary  shall  be  continued  during  disability, 
as  follows: 


Length  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service 
One  month  to 
five  months 

Six  months  or 
over 


Sick  Leave  Salary 
Continuance 

Two  working  days  per 
month 

Two  weeks  definite  and 
where  over  six  months, 
sick  leave  in  excess  of 
two  weeks  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  its  own 
merits. 


14.  Cost  of  Living  Subsidy: 


The  Board  recommends  that  the  present 
salary  deduction  of  sixty  dollars  ($60)  per 
month  for  employees  living  in  company 
quarters  shall  not  be  increased  during  the 
life  of  the  agreement. 


15.  Duration  of  Agreement: 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  term  of 
the  agreement  shall  be  for  one  year  from 
the  date  of  signing. 


13.  Salaries  and  other  cost  items: 

The  Board  has  carefully  considered  the 
submissions  advanced  by  each  party  before 
it  and  has  had  the  advantage  of  discussions 
with  the  parties  after  the  formal  submis¬ 
sions  were  made.  As  a  result  thereof,  the 
Company  Nominee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
an  agreement  should  be  reached  between 
the  parties  on  a  basis  which  would  not 
involve  the  Company  in  an  overall  addi¬ 
tional  cost  in  excess  of  five  dollars  ($5) 
per  month  per  employee.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Union  Nominee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  any  settlement  arrived  at  between  the 
parties  should  involve  a  cost  of  not  less 
than  twenty  dollars  ($20)  per  month  per 
employee.  The  Board  has  been  unanimous 
on  all  items  except  cost  items  and  on  these 
it  is  unanimous  except  as  to  salaries,  but 
this  unanimity  on  all  matters  except  salaries 
has  been  arrived  at  on  the  understanding 
that,  if  there  are  additional  costs  under 
items  8,  10,  11,  12  and  14,  arrived  at 
as  a  result  of  post  conciliation  bargaining 
and  beyond  those  involved  in  the  unani¬ 
mous  recommendations  above  made,  such 
costs  should  be  deducted  from  the  total 
cost  package. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  position 
on  money  matters  as  set  out  above  by  the 
Company  and  Union  Nominee  the  Chair¬ 
man  does  not  make  any  specific  recom¬ 
mendation  as  to  money  costs  but  is  of  the 
view  that  the  final  settlement  should  be 
bargained  out  between  the  parties  between 
the  top  position  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  Nominee  and  the  bottom  position 
recommended  by  the  Union  Nominee,  as 
set  out  above. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  at  Belleville,  Ont.,  this  11th  day 
of  March,  1959. 

(Sgd.)  J.  C.  Anderson, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  G.  A.  Howes, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  Wm.  H.  Black, 
Member. 


Shift  Differentials  in  U.S. 

An  increase  of  about  60  per  cent  in  shift 
differentials  occurred  between  1952  and 
1958  in  major  collective  agreements  (1,000 
or  more  employees)  in  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 

Median  differentials  for  the  second  and 
third  shifts,  respectively,  were  5  cents  and 
7i  cents  in  1952,  8  and  12  cents  in  1958. 


N.B.  Labour  Relations  Act 

Municipal  employees  in  New  Brunswick 
will  now  be  covered  by  the  province’s 
Labour  Relations  Act  unless  specifically 
excluded  by  resolution  of  the  municipality, 
as  is  the  case  in  Ontario.  This  is  a  reversal 
of  the  previous  provision  in  the  Act. 
Formerly,  municipal  employees  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Act  unless  brought  under 
by  resolution  of  the  municipality. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Canadian  .National  Railways 
and 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 

Atlantic,  Central  and  Western  Regions,  Including  Newfoundland  District 


The  Board  of  Conciliation  which  you 
appointed  under  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  above  dispute  and  which  was 
composed  of  Mr.  lustice  Andre  Montpetit, 
of  the  Quebec  Superior  Court,  as  chairman, 
of  A.  E.  Matthews,  as  the  Brotherhood’s 
nominee,  and  of  T.  R.  Meighen,  QC,  as 
the  company’s  nominee,  hereby  wishes  to 
submit  its  recommendations. 

The  Board  held  private  sittings  with  the 
parties  hereto  on  the  following  days:  June 
17,  18,  23,  24  and  25;  August  11,  12,  13, 
14,  15,  18,  19,  20,  25  and  26;  September  2, 
3,  4;  October  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  17;  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  7,  10,  13  and  14;  December  1  and  2. 

During  the  June  and  August  sittings, 
both  parties  commented  and  discussed  their 
respective  proposals  and  submitted  various 
written  briefs. 

After  this  general  exposition,  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  of  August 
25,  1958  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  first 
with  his  colleague  Mr.  Matthews,  then  with 
his  colleague  Mr.  Meighen,  met  separately 
the  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood  and 
of  the  Company  to  discuss  the  possibilities 
of  a  settlement  on  the  major  issues  involved. 
Following  these  two  meetings,  the  chairman 
found  the  parties  to  be  so  far  apart  that 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  it  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  persist  in  efforts  to 
conciliate  the  parties. 

Consequently,  in  the  sittings  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  (September,  October,  November  and 


During  March,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  reports  of  the  Boards  of  Con- 
ciliation  and  Investigation  appointed  to 
deal  with  disputes  between  (1)  the  Brother- 
hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men  and  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
(Atlantic,  Central  and  Western  Regions, 
including  the  Newfoundland  District)  and 
d  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire¬ 
men  and  Enginemen  and  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Montmorency  Subdivision. 

Both  Boards  were  under  the  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Andre 
Montpetit,  Superior  Court,  Montreal,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Minister  in  the 
absence  of  a  joint  recommendation  from 
the  other  two  members  of  both  Boards 
T.  R.  Meighen,  QC,  Montreal,  and  A.  e! 
Matthews,  Parry  Sound,  nominees  of  the 
company  and  union  respectively. 

The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced  here. 


December)  the  Board  heard  all  the  wit¬ 
nesses  that  the  parties  deemed  it  advisable 
to  call. 

On  December  2,  1958  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Brotherhood’s  attorney,  Guy  Merrill 
Desaulniers,  would  be  given  until  January 
15,  1959  to  file  a  final  brief  and  that  the 
Company’s  attorney,  J.  A.  Nolan,  QC, 
would  have  until  the  end  of  the  said  month 
to  answer  same. 

The  Board  then  met  to  deliberate  on  the 
whole  issue  on  February  16,  March  5,  6, 
7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14,  1959. 

I 

General  Observations 

(a)  The  Brotherhood  represents  all  loco¬ 
motive  firemen,  helpers,  hostlers  and  hos¬ 
tlers’  helpers  on  the  Company’s  lines  across 
Canada.  It  represents  also  locomotive  en¬ 
gineers  in  Newfoundland  who  are  governed 
by  the  same  agreement  as  firemen,  helpers, 
hostlers  and  hostlers’  helpers  in  that  prov¬ 
ince. 

(b)  At  the  present  time,  there  are  three 
separate  labour  agreements  between  the  par¬ 
ties  hereto.  The  first  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  agreement  “A”)  covers  the  Western 
Region;  the  second  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  agreement  “B”)  covers  the  Atlantic 
and  Central  Regions  excluding  Newfound¬ 
land  District;  the  third  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  agreement  “C”)  covers  the 
Newfoundland  District  of  the  Atlantic 
Region. 

(c)  Approximately  4,000  employees  (more 
or  less)  are  involved  in  the  present  dispute. 

(d)  This  dispute  is  two-fold. 

The  Company  has  submitted  nine  pro¬ 
posals  (one  pertaining  to  the  “short  trip 
and  turn  around  freight  service  rule”  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Central  Regions  including 
Newfoundland  District  was  withdrawn  and 
another  known  as  “the  10  consecutive  hours 
issue”,  was  referred  to  the  Board  after 
the  hearing  had  begun).  The  Brotherhood 
has  submitted  18  proposals  (the  last  two 
of  which  were  referred  to  the  Board  after 
the  hearing  had  begun). 

We  will  deal  with  each  of  these  pro¬ 
posals  separately  under  part  II  and  III. 
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II 

The  Company’s  proposals 

Out  of  the  Company’s  nine  proposals, 
two  affect  the  three  agreements,  three  are 
concerned  with  agreements  “B”  and  “C” 
and  four  with  agreement  “A”  only. 

(1)  The  Company’s  first  proposal:  “The 
Diesel  Rule  (all  three  agreements ) 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

Eliminate  all  agreements,  rules  regulations, 
interpretations  or  practices,  however  estab¬ 
lished,  which  require  the  employment  or  use 
of  Firemen  (Helpers)  on  other  than  steam 
power  and  establish  a  rule  to  provide  that 
the  Company  shall  have  the  unrestricted  right 
to  determine  when  and  if  a  Fireman  (Helper) 
shall  be  used  on  other  than  steam  power. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  elim¬ 
inate  what  is  known  as  the  “diesel  rule” 
which  was  incorporated  in  December  1948 
(effective  January  1949)  in  the  three  collec¬ 
tive  agreements  between  the  parties  hereto. 

The  pertinent  part  of  the  said  rule  pro¬ 
vides  the  following: 

A  fireman  or  a  helper,  taken  from  the 
seniority  ranks  of  the  firemen,  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  all  locomotives;  provided  that  the 
term  “locomotive”  does  not  include  any  of 
the  following: 

(a)  Diesel-electric,  oil-electric,  gas-electric, 
other  internal  combustion,  steam-electric, 
or  electric,  of  not  more  than  90,000 
pounds  weight  on  drivers,  in  service 
performed  by  Yard  Crews  within  desig¬ 
nated  switching  limits. 

(b)  Electric  car  service,  operated  in  single 
or  multiple  units. 

(c)  Gasoline,  diesel-electric,  gasoline-electric, 
oil-electric  or  other  rail  motor  cars, 
which  are  self-propelled  units  (some¬ 
times  handling  additional  cars)  but  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  locomotives  in  having 
facilities  for  revenue  lading  or  passen¬ 
gers  in  the  motor  car,  except  that  rail 
motor  cars  installed  subsequent  to  date 
of  this  agreement  weighing  more  than 
90,000  pounds  on  drivers,  shall  be  a 
subject  for  negotiation  between  the  Rail¬ 
way  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen  as  to  whether 
such  units  shall  be  classified  as  loco¬ 
motives. 

The  Company,  in  its  brief  (I,  p.  4), 
states  that  it  was  a  mistake  on  its  part 
to  sign  an  agreement  containing  the  rule 
in  question  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  perpetuated. 

The  Company’s  main  contentions  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  proposal  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

(a)  It  is  “managerial  responsibility”  to 
decide  whether  or  not  firemen  should  be 
employed  on  all  locomotives. 

(b)  The  “diesel  rule”  restricts  the 
authority  of  Management  to  carry  out  the 
efficient,  economical  and  safe  operation  of 
the  Railway. 

(c)  The  Royal  Commission  on  “Employ¬ 
ment  of  Firemen  on  Diesel  Locomotives  in 
Freight  and  Yard  Service  on  the  Canadian 


Pacific  Railway”,  better  known  as  the 
“Kellock  Commission”,  has  found  (Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1957  exhibit  “G”)  that  firemen 
were  not  required  on  diesel  locomotives 
in  yard  and  freight  service  of  the  said 
company. 

Operating  conditions  on  both  railways 
being  similar,  the  Kellock  Commission  find¬ 
ing  should  apply  to  the  Company  and  be 
endorsed  and  followed  by  this  Board  in 
its  recommendations. 

(e)  The  Brotherhood,  on  May  13,  1958 
has  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  (exhibit  “H”)  wherein  it 
accepted  the  aforesaid  finding. 

(f)  The  Company  should  operate  its 
Railway  in  the  most  economical  manner 
consistent  with  safety  and  efficient  opera¬ 
tion.  Its  present  proposal  is  one  of  the 
ways  and  means  at  its  disposal  to  improve 
such  efficiency  and  effect  economy. 

In  answer  to  these  contentions,  the 
Brotherhood  submitted  the  following  objec¬ 
tions  : 

(a)  This  Board  is  not  bound  by  the 
conclusions  that  the  Kellock  Commission 
reached  on  the  “diesel  rule”. 

(b)  The  Company’s  proposal,  at  any 
rate,  goes  much  further  than  such  con¬ 
clusions  inasmuch  as  it  asks  for  the  “unre¬ 
stricted  right  to  determine  when  and  if  a 
Fireman  (Helper)  shall  be  used  on  other 
than  steam  power.” 

(c)  Firemen  (Helpers)  should  be  re¬ 
tained  on  diesel  locomotives  in  the  interest 
of  efficient  railroad  operation  and  of  safety 
to  the  public  and  the  employees  concerned, 
whether  it  be  in  yard,  freight  or  passenger 
service. 

(d)  In  its  final  brief  (no.  2,  chapter  5), 
the  Brotherhood  further  insisted  ( 1 )  on 
the  necessity  of  an  engineman  “to  have 
a  helper”;  (2)  on  the  fact  that  such  a 
helper,  because  of  the  job  content,  the 
qualifications  required,  the  training,  the 
past  practice  and  past  policy,  should  be 
“a  fireman-helper”;  and  (3)  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  helpers  as  a  source  of 
future  supply  of  enginemen. 

The  Company  filed  a  copy  of  the  Kel¬ 
lock  Commission  report  as  exhibit  “G”. 
The  Brotherhood  filed  as  exhibit  “F-2”  the 
transcript  (69  volumes)  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  said  Commission.  The 
Brotherhood  also  called  some  30  witnesses 
on  this  issue  and  the  Company  approx¬ 
imately  20. 

After  having  carefully  studied,  examined 
and  discussed  the  briefs,  the  comments  and 
remarks  orally  submitted,  the  evidence  and 
the  exhibits  of  both  parties  on  the  diesel 
issue,  we  find  the  following  observations 
to  be  in  order: 
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(1)  The  CNR  proposal  on  the  said  issue 
is  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  one 
which  was  submitted  by  the  CPR,  in  1956, 
to  another  Board  of  Conciliation  presided 
over  by  His  Honour  Judge  J.  C.  Anderson 
of  Belleville,  Ontario. 

On  December  17,  1956  the  majority  of 
the  said  Board  (Honourable  Senator  A.  W. 
Roebuck,  QC,  the  Brotherhood’s  nominee, 
dissenting)  recommended  (p.  17)  ...“that 
the  Company  (CPR)  should  be  allowed  to 
change  the  “Diesel  Rule”  which  would 
allow  it  to  operate  locomotives  in  freight 
and  yard  service  without  a  fireman  in  the 
cab  upon  the  understanding  however  that 
if  as  a  result  of  actual  operating  experience 
it  appears  that  in  some  circumstances  the 
services  of  the  fireman  (helper)  might 
again  be  required,  a  modification  of  the 
rule  might  again  be  necessary  and  would 
then  become  the  subject  of  further  bar¬ 
gaining  at  a  time  when  another  agreement 
is  being  negotiated”  .  .  . 

It  will  be  noted  here  that  the  above 
recommendation  was  limited  to  freight  and 
yard  service. 

(2)  Following  the  refusal  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  in  order  to  bring  to  an  end  a 
work  stoppage  of  some  days’  duration  in 
January  1957,  an  order  in  council  (P.C. 
1957-52)  was  passed  and  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  (the  Kellock  Commission)  was 
appointed  under  Part  I  of  the  Inquiries 
Act  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
necessity  of  having  firemen  (helpers)  on 
diesel  locomotives  in  freight  and  yard 
service  of  the  CPR. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  Kellock  Com¬ 
mission,  after  investigating  this  issue  both 
in  Canada  and  in  Europe,  concluded 
unanimously  in  its  report  dated  December 
17,  1958,  that  firemen  (helpers)  were  not 
required  in  such  freight  and  yard  service. 

(3)  We  fully  agree  with  the  Brotherhood 
that  neither  the  Anderson  Board  recom¬ 
mendation,  nor  the  Kellock  Commission 
conclusion,  are  legally  binding  upon  this 
Board. 

\  et,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  operating 
conditions  on  the  CPR  are  similar  to  those 
on  the  CNR,  it  would  be  most  illogical 
and  unreasonable  on  our  part  not  only 
to  ignore  these  two  reports  but  even  to 
consider  them  as  having  little  importance 
or  bearing  little  effect  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  we  are  called  upon  to  make  on  the 
Company’s  proposal. 

(4)  A  large  portion  of  the  evidence 
submitted  by  the  Brotherhood  dealt  with 
the  necessity  of  retaining  helpers  on  diesels 
for  the  purposes  (a)  of  signal  passing, 

(b)  of  lookout  duty,  (c)  of  mechanical 
assistance  and  (d)  of  relief  of  enginemen. 
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It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Kellock 
Commission,  in  its  report  (p.  7  to  18), 
commented  quite  extensively  upon  each  of 
those  aspects  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  none  of  these  alleged  duties  could 
justify  the  retention  of  helpers  on  diesels 
in  yard  and  freight  service. 

(5)  Be  that  as  it  may,  can  it  be  said, 
in  the  present  dispute,  that  the  Brother¬ 
hood’s  evidence  on  any  of  the  said  aspects 
is  such  that  we  should  come  to  a  different 
conclusion? 

We  do  not  think  so. 

(a)  The  Brotherhood  itself,  in  its  final 
brief  (II,  chapter  6,  p.  28),  acknowl¬ 
edges  .  .  .”  that  the  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Railway  (exhibit  K-l)  regarding  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  signals  directly  to  the  engineman 
when  switching  is  being  performed  is  the 
proper  and  safest  way  to  relay  signals 
governing  a  movement.” 

If  this  is  so — and  we  fully  agree  with 
this  statement — we  do  not  believe  that  a 
fireman-helper’s  presence  in  the  cab  for 
“signal  passing”  is  essential,  even  if  there 
are  certain  locations  across  Canada  where 
“giving  signals  in  this  manner”  is  difficult 
or  impractical,  if  not  impossible. 

(b)  As  far  as  “look-out”  duty  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Brother¬ 
hood’s  evidence  that  could  justify  us  to 
conclude  that  such  a  duty  in  freight  service 
should  necessarily  be  carried  out  by  a 
fireman-helper,  or  that  the  ground  crew 
in  yard  service  cannot  adequately  assume 
this  duty,  together  with  the  engineman. 

(c)  On  the  “mechanical  assistance” 
aspect,  we  believe  it  should  be  noted  here 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  past  where  firemen-helpers 
were  called  upon  to  assist  enginemen  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  checking  supplies 
and  equipment,  patrolling  units,  resetting 
protective  devices,  making  repairs  when 
mechanical  failures  occur  (the  Kellock 
Commission  having  declared  that  such 
occurrences  had  ceased  to  be  of  necessity 
or  of  sufficient  material  significance  to 
deduce  therefrom  that  firemen  were  required 
foi  mechanical  assistance”),  the  Company 
has  issued  a  bulletin  (exhibit  K-8)  in  which 
it  has  specifically  limited  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  firemen-helpers  on  diesels. 
Surely,  under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot 
agree  either  that  the  latter  are  necessarily 
required  for  the  aforementioned  purpose. 

(d)  Finally,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
Brotherhood’s  proof  purporting  to  establish 
that  firemen-helpers  are  essential  for  the 
relief  of  enginemen  differs  in  any  way  from 
the  evidence  it  made  on  the  same  point 
before  the  Kellock  Commission.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  also  have  to  put  this  submis¬ 
sion  aside. 


Consequently,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Brotherhood  has  failed  in  its 
endeavour  to  prove  that  the  four  conten¬ 
tions  aforementioned  are  well  founded  or 
should  be  accepted  by  this  Board  although 
they  were  rejected  by  the  Kellock  Com¬ 
mission. 

For  these  reasons,  we  endorse  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  of  the  said  Board  (exhibit 
G,  p.  18),  as  applying  in  the  present 
dispute : 

“Accordingly,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
contentions  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
Brotherhood,  taken  individually  or  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole,  which  it  contends  would 
be  the  proper  approach,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  firemen  are  not  required  on 
diesel  locomotives  in  either  freight  or  yard 
service  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Their  functions  have  either  totally  dis¬ 
appeared,  as  in  the  case  of  the  production 
of  power,  mechanical  assistance  and  inspec¬ 
tion,  or  are  a  mere  duplication  of  what  is 
discharged  by  another  or  others,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lock-out  functions  performed 
by  the  head-end  trainman  and  the  engine- 
men.” 

(6)  As  already  noted,  the  Brotherhood 
further  argues  in  its  final  brief  that  firemen- 
helpers  should  be  retained,  in  yard  and 
freight  service,  “as  a  source  of  supply  of 
enginemen.” 

Here  again,  we  have  to  point  out  that 
the  Kellock  Commission  dealt  briefly  with 
this  problem  and  mentioned,  in  its  report 
(exhibit  G,  p.  22),  that  the  Brotherhood 
itself  did  not  consider  it  as  “insuperable” 
insofar  as  the  Railway  (CPR)  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

We  fail  to  find  in  the  Brotherhood’s 
evidence  before  our  Board  anything  that 
would  entitle  us  to  conclude,  as  the  Brother¬ 
hood  suggests  (final  brief  II,  p.  22),  that 
th  employment  of  a  helper  is  the  only  way 
to  learn  and  obtain  the  operating  skill  of 
an  engineman  and  the  only  way  to  have 
men  ready  to  do  the  job  when  the  engine- 
men  must  be  replaced. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  past  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Company  and  the  measures 
and  precautions  it  took,  in  years  gone  by, 
to  train  firemen-helpers  in  such  a  way  that 
it  has  always  found  its  needed  supply  of 
enginemen  within  their  ranks,  we  cannot 
agree  that  other  ways  and  means,  just  as 
efficient,  could  not  be  found  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  this  same  purpose. 

In  its  final  brief  (p.  66),  the  Company 
suggests  such  ways  and  means  and  shows 
that  it  would  be  most  unrealistic  for  this 
Board,  if  it  were  of  the  opinion  that 
firemen-helpers  are  not  needed  on  diesel 
locomotives,  in  freight  and  yard  service, 


to  recommend  the  retention  as  such  of  all 
the  said  employees  merely  under  the  pre¬ 
text  that  they  are  the  only  source  of  supply 
of  enginemen. 

(7)  Notwithstanding  the  above  remarks, 
and  the  conclusion  we  have  reached  on 
this  proposal,  we  wish  to  take  note  of 
certain  statements  made  by  the  Company 
in  its  final  brief  (p.  65  to  68),  namely: 

(a)  That  .  . .  “at  least  for  the  duration 
of  any  contract  that  may  result  from  the 
present  proceedings,  the  CNR  does  not 
propose  to  remove  firemen  from  diesel 
locomotives  in  passenger  service”. 

(b)  That,  needless  to  say,  firemen  will 
be  kept  on  steam  locomotives  as  long  as 
they  are  kept  in  operation. 

(c)  That  it  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  Kellock  Commis¬ 
sion  “as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  that 
should  be  observed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  firemen  against  the  consequences 
of  loss  of  employment  and  seniority  therein” 
(exhibit  G,  p.  23  and  24). 

Notwithstanding  this  last  offer,  we  can¬ 
not  ignore  here  “the  memorandum  of 
understanding”  between  the  Canadian  Paci¬ 
fic  Railway  and  the  Brotherhood,  dated 
March  13,  1958  that  was  filed  by  the 
Company  as  exhibit  “H”.  By  this  “under¬ 
standing”,  it  was  agreed  (a)  that  category 
I  referred  to  by  the  Kellock  Commission 
(p.  23),  would  be  “extended  to  include  all 
firemen  with  seniority  date  prior  to  April  1, 
1956”;  (b)  that  category  II  (p.  23  and  24) 
would  be  eliminated;  and  (c)  that  category 
III  would  read  as  follows: 

Category  III — Firemen  with  seniority  date 
later  than  March  31,  1956  are  laid  off  and 
will  no  longer  be  employed  on  diesel  locomo¬ 
tives  in  freight  and  yard  service.  Such  men, 
however,  will  be  given  preference  over  new 
applicants  for  other  employment  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway.  In  addition,  providing 
they  maintain  an  employee  relationship  with 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  meet  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  at  that  time,  they  will  be 
given  preference  over  new  applicants  for  em¬ 
ployment  as  firemen  on  locomotives  in  passen¬ 
ger  service  when  such  vacancies  occur. 

This  being  so,  it  seems  just  and  reason¬ 
able  to  us  to  recommend  that  the  basic 
date  “to  protect  the  firemen  against  the 
consequences  of  loss  of  employment  and 
seniority”  should  be  February  3,  1958 

namely,  the  date  upon  which  the  Company 
officially  notified  the  Brotherhood  of  its 
intention  to  eliminate  the  “diesel  rule”. 

Recommendation 

We  therefore  recommend  (Mr.  Matthews 
dissenting)  that  the  Company’s  first  pro¬ 
posal  re:  the  “diesel  rule”  be  accepted  by 
the  Brotherhood  to  the  extent  of  amending 
the  said  rule  so  as  to  relieve  the  Company 
of  any  obligation  to  employ  firemen-helpers 
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on  diesel  locomotives  in  freight  and  yard 
service,  it  being  understood  that,  for  the 
duration  of  the  forthcoming  agreements, 
firemen-helpers  will  not  be  removed  from 
diesel  locomotives  in  passenger  service  nor 
from  steam  locomotives  in  any  service; 
and  provided  (Mr.  Meighen  dissenting) 
that  the  basic  date  “to  protect  the  firemen 
against  the  consequences  of  loss  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  seniority”  be  February  3,  1958 
instead  of  April  1,  1956  as  mentioned  in 
the  “memorandum  of  understanding”  filed 
as  exhibit  “H”. 

(2)  The  Company’s  second  proposal: 

“Arbitraries”  (all  three  agreements) 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

Eliminate  all  reference  to  arbitrary  allow¬ 
ances  (preparatory  time,  inspection  time, 
change-off,  allowances  on  locomotives  operat¬ 
ing  through  terminals,  etc.)  and  provide  that 
firemen  and  helpers  in  all  classes  of  service 
will  be  compensated  on  the  actual  minute 
basis  for  the  time  that  is  required  of  them  to 
perform  the  necessary  duties,  such  time  to  be 
paid  for  at  pro  rata  rates  and  used  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  up  the  basic  day. 

The  “arbitrary  allowances”  above  referred 
to  are  payments  to  which  firemen  are 
entitled  for  certain  periods  of  time  before 
commencement  and  at  the  end  of  a  shift 
in  yard  service  and  of  a  trip  in  road 
service.  These  payments  are  in  addition  to 
the  payments  for  the  yard  shift  or  the  road 
trip. 

The  Kellock  Commission  dealt  at  length 
with  these  “arbitrary  allowances”  in  the 
case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (ex¬ 
hibit  G,  p.  26  to  32).  The  Commission 
classified  them  into  three  kinds,  namely 
for: 

(1)  preparatory  inspection  before  the  loco¬ 
motive  is  taken  at  the  shop  track  or 
run-through  point  for  a  trip,  or  the  shop 
track  or  change-off  point  in  a  yard, 
and  for  final  inspection  after  its  arrival 
at  such  points; 

(2)  hostling,  i.e.,  for  taking  the  locomotive 
out  of  the  shop  into  the  shop  track, 
or  returning  it;  and 

(3)  when  a  work  train  is  laid  up  at  any 
other  than  a  regular  roundhouse  staffed 
by  maintenance  men. 

In  all  three  cases,  the  Commission  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  “the  provisions  in 
the  present  agreements  (CPR)  concerning 
‘arbitraries’  should  be  dropped  and  the 
agreements  amended  to  provide  for  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  Company  (CPR)  for  the  time 
required  for  the  performance  of  actual 
services.” 

The  Company,  (CNR),  in  the  present 
instance,  argues  that  the  situation  on  its 
Railroad  being  basically  similar  to  that 
existing  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
prior  to  the  May  13,  1958,  agreement  (ex¬ 
hibit  “H”),  this  Board  should  follow  and 


apply  the  same  principle  as  set  forth  by 
the  Commission  and  recommend  accord¬ 
ingly. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  the  preceding  one, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Brotherhood’s 
evidence  that  could  justify  us  to  set  aside, 
or  to  distinguish,  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  Kellock  Commission  on  this  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  Company’s  proposal  is  drafted  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  cover  other  “arbi¬ 
traries”  than  those  above  referred  to,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  to  limit  our  own  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  aforesaid  “arbitraries”. 

Recommendation  (Mr.  Matthews  dissenting): 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  second  proposal  re:  “Arbitraries” 
be  accepted  by  the  Brotherhood  to  the 
extent  of  the  said  “arbitraries”  referred  to 
in  the  Kellock  Commission  report. 

(3)  The  Company’s  third  proposal:  “Ter¬ 
minal  time  and  minimum  day  in 
freight  service”  (agreements  “B”  and 
“C”) 

In  its  brief  (p.  12),  the  Company  has 
withdrawn  this  proposal.  No  comments 
are  therefore  necessary. 

(4)  The  Company’s  fourth  proposal: 
“Terminal  delay”  (agreements  “B” 
and  “C”) 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

Amend  all  rules  in  conflict  therewith  to 
provide  that  final  terminal  time  in  freight 
service  may  be  used  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
make  up  the  minimum  day. 

Under  agreements  “B”  and  “C”,  it  is 
presently  provided  that  initial  terminal 
delay  in  freight  service  (but  not  final 
terminal  delay),  may  be  used  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  up  a  basic  day. 

The  purpose  of  the  Company’s  proposal 
is  to  correct  this  anomaly.  We  fully  agree 
with  the  Company’s  contention  that,  under 
the  present  rule, ...  “the  payment  of  final 
terminal  delay  time,  in  addition  to  payment 
of  a  minimum  day  when  less  than  100  road 
miles  have  been  run,  is  a  duplicate  pay¬ 
ment”  .  .  . 

Recommendation:  (Mr.  Matthews  dissenting) 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  fourth  proposal  re:  “Terminal  delay” 
(agreements  B  and  “C”),  as  submitted, 
be  accepted  by  the  Brotherhood. 

(5)  The  Company’s  fifth  proposal:  “Ar¬ 
ticle  3,  Rule  E”  (agreement  “A”). 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 


The  Company’s  statement,  in  its  brief 
(I,  p.  15,  no.  40),  that . . .  “in  practice, 
article  3,  rule  E,  has  not  been  applied  in 
work  train  service”  . . .  and  .  . .  “that  the 
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amendment  requested  ...  is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification”  has  remained 
unchallenged. 

This  being  the  case,  we  believe  there 
should  not  be  any  objection  on  the  Brother¬ 
hood’s  part. 

Recommendation 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Company’s  fifth  proposal  re:  “article  3, 
rule  E”  (agreement  “A”),  as  submitted,  be 
accepted  by  the  Brotherhood. 

(6)  The  Company’s  sixth  proposal:  “Ar¬ 
ticle  5,  Short  run  rule”  ( agreement 
“A”) 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

Regardless  of  existing  schedule  rules  or  prac¬ 
tices  short  trips  from  a  terminal  to  an  outlying 
point  and  return,  from  an  outlying  point  to 
a  terminal  and  return,  or  from  an  intermediate 
point  to  another  intermediate  point  and  return, 
on  account  of  engine  failure,  running  for  fuel 
or  water,  running  for  wreck  car  or  carmen, 
or  on  account  of  a  derailment,  when  such 
conditions  arise  in  connection  with  their  own 
train,  will  be  paid  continuous  time  or  mileage. 
Payment  for  run-around  will  not  accrue  through 
operation  of  the  terms  of  this  rule. 

“Under  the  existing  rules,  a  fireman  who 
is  required  to  turn  around  and  return  to 
the  starting  point  of  a  trip  is  paid  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  100  miles  if  the  total  mileage  does 
not  exceed  50;  if  the  total  mileage  run 
exceeds  50  he  is  paid  100  miles  in  the 
original  direction  and  actual  miles  run 
returning  to  the  starting  point”  (see  Com¬ 
pany’s  brief  I,  p.  16). 

Even  if  the  said  rules  can  hardly  be 
justified,  especially  in  a  case  of  emergency, 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  we  should 
interfere  at  this  time  and  thus  discriminate 
between  firemen  and  engineers.  The  latter 
benefit  by  a  similar  rule  under  their  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Company  in  the  Western 
Region. 

Recommendation 

We  do  not  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Company’s  sixth  proposal  re:  “Short  run 
rule”  be  accepted. 

(7)  The  Company’s  seventh  proposal: 
Article  11,  Rule  H”  ( agreement  “A”) 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

Amend  article  11,  rule  H,  to  provide  that 
when  firemen  assigned  to  work  trains  can  go 
home  for  Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  will  not 
be  paid  under  the  “Tied  up  Away-From-Ter- 
minal  Point”  rule. 

Under  article  11,  rule  H,  as  it  presently 
reads  in  agreement  “A”,  a  fireman  assigned 
to  a  work  train  can  only  be  released  from 
duty  without  compensation  on  Sunday  and 
he  is  entitled  to  a  basic  day’s  compensation 
any  other  day  that  the  work  train  is  not 
used. 

Since  a  five-day  work  week  has  now  been 
recognized  for  the  maintenance  and  con¬ 
struction  gangs  that  are  normally  assigned 


in  conjunction  with  work  trains,  the  above 
rule  appears  to  be  quite  illogical  and 
unreasonable.  We  believe  it  should  be 
corrected  as  suggested  by  the  Company,  the 
whole  as  the  Brotherhood  has  already 
agreed  to  do  in  agreements  “B”  and  “C” 
and  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  has  already  done. 

Recommendation 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  seventh  proposal  re:  “article  11, 
rule  “H”  ”  (agreement  “A”),  as  submitted, 
be  accepted  by  the  Brotherhood. 

(8)  The  Company’s  eighth  proposal: 
“Article  20,  Item  2  ( agreement  “A”) 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

Amend  article  20,  Item  2,  to  provide  that 
firemen  will  be  called  for  the  time  required 
to  report  for  duty  and  as  far  as  practicable 
two  hours  in  advance  of  such  time.  Calling 
distance  will  not  exceed  two  miles  from  round¬ 
house  except  in  cases  where  men  are  called 
by  telephone.  Where  telephone  is  available, 
it  will  be  used. 

The  Brotherhood,  in  its  final  brief,  states 
that  it .  . .  “has  no  objection  to  this  pro¬ 
posed  change”. 

Recommendation 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  eighth  proposal  re:  “article  20,  Item 
2”  (agreement  “A”),  as  submitted,  be 
accepted  by  the  Brotherhood. 

(9)  The  Company’s  ninth  proposal:  “The 
ten  consecutive  hours  issue”  (agree¬ 
ments  “B”  and  “C”). 

This  proposal,  which  was  submitted  after 
the  hearing  had  begun,  reads  as  follows: 

Amend  article  2B  to  read  ten  consecutive 
hours  wherever  it  now  reads  nine  consecutive 
hours. 

Article  2B  of  agreement  “B”  is  known  as 
the  “short  run  around  service”  rule.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Firemen  or  Helpers  on  short  turn  around 
passenger  runs,  no  single  trip  of  which  exceeds 
eighty  (80)  miles,  including  suburban  and 
branch  line  service,  shall  be  paid  overtime  for 
all  time  actually  on  duty,  or  held  for  duty, 
in  excess  of  eight  (8)  hours  (computed  on 
each  run  from  the  time  required  to  report  for 
duty  to  the  end  of  that  run)  within  nine  (9) 
consecutive  hours,  computed  continuously  from 
the  time  first  required  to  report  to  the  final 
release  at  the  end  of  the  last  run.  Time  shall 
be  counted  as  continuous  service  in  all  cases 
where  the  interval  of  release  from  duty  at  any 
point  does  not  exceed  one  hour.  This  rule 
applies  regardless  of  mileage  made.  For  cal¬ 
culating  overtime  under  this  rule_  the  manage¬ 
ment  may  designate  the  initial  trip. 

There  is  a  similar  rule  in  agreement  “C”. 

As  the  Company  states  (II,  p.  22),  “in 
actual  practice,  most  of  the  service  affected 
by  this  rule  is  suburban  commuter  serv¬ 
ice”  .  . .  “Naturally,  trains  in  this  type  of 
service  carry  heavy  traffic  for  a  period  of 
about  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  again 
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in  the  late  afternoon  or  evening.  In  the 
intervening  period  of  the  normal  business 
day  suburban  commuter  traffic  is  either 
non-existent  or  extremely  light”  .  .  . 

Because  of  this,  this  public  service  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  the  release  of  train  crews 
from  duty  for  more  or  less  lengthy  periods 
of  time  during  the  day.  The  Company 
suggests  that  the  employees  use  their  release 
from  duty  to  their  personal  advantage. 
The  Brotherhood  contends  that  the  release 
period  being  at  the  other  end  of  the  road, 
away  from  home  and  family,  is  of  no  such 
advantage. 

No  evidence  was  submitted  on  this  issue. 

However,  a  statement  made  by  the 
Brotherhood  in  its  final  brief,  to  the  effect 
that . . .  “the  Company  agreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  this  rule  from  8  within  10  to  8 
within  9  hours  in  recent  years”  . .  .  has  not 
been  contradicted. 

If  this  is  so,  we  do  not  think  that  we 
should  intervene. 

Recommendation 

We  do  not  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Company’s  ninth  proposal  re:  “the  ten 
consecutive  hours  issue”  be  accepted. 

Ill 

The  Brotherhood’s  Proposals 

The  Brotherhood’s  eighteen  proposals, 
except  one,  cover  all  three  agreements. 

(1)  The  Brotherhood’s  first  proposal: 

“The  18  per  cent  increase” 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

Increase  basic  rates  of  pay  in  all  classes 
of  service  by  18  per  cent.  All  arbitraries,  dif¬ 
ferentials  and  special  allowances  to  be  increased 
accordingly,  effective  April  1st,  1958. 

Following  the  findings  of  a  Conciliation 
Board  and  a  successful  application  for  an 
increase  in  freight  rates,  the  Company 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  its  non¬ 
operating  employees,  who  comprise  72.8 
pei  cent  of  its  total  labour  force,  which 
agreement  covered  a  term  of  two  years  and 
provided  for  an  increase  of  $0.04  per  hour 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  January  1,  1958  an  additional  3 
per  cent  on  September  1,  1958  and  a  further 
3  pei  cent  on  April  1,  1959  all  percentage 
increases  being  applicable  to  the  rates  in 
effect  before  the  date  of  the  contract. 

An  increase  of  $0.04  per  hour  represents 
for  firemen  and  engineers  about  a  2  per 
cent  increase,  and  for  trainmen,  whose 
rates  are  somewhat  lower,  about  a  2.3 
per  cent  increase. 

Recently,  an  agreement  has  been  nego¬ 
tiated  between  the  Company  and  its  engi¬ 
neers  on  the  Western  Region  that  provides 


for  increases  under  a  three-year  contract 
as  follows: 

2.0%  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the 
contract  on  May  1,  1958 
3.0%  effective  February  16,  1959 
3.0%  effective  September  1,  1959 
1.5%  effective  May  1,  1960 


9.5% 

The  percentage  increases  are  all  applica¬ 
ble  to  rates  in  effect  April  30,  1958. 

The  Company  has  also  recently  reached 
agreement  with  its  trainmen  over  the  whole 
system  providing  for  increases  under  a 
three-year  contract  as  follows: 

2.3%  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the 
contract  on  June  1,  1958 
3.0%  effective  February  16,  1959 
3.0%  effective  September  1,  1959 
1.5%  effective  June  1,  1960 


9.8% 

The  percentage  increases  are  all  applica¬ 
ble  to  rates  in  effect  May  31,  1958. 

It  is  considered  that  a  similar  increase 
for  the  firemen  would  be  equitable  and 
since  almost  a  year  of  whatever  may  be 
the  term  of  the  three  forthcoming  agree¬ 
ments  has  already  expired,  it  is  felt  that 
a  term  of  three  years  would  be  appropriate. 

Recommendation 


We  therefore  recommend  an  increase  in 
basic  rates  of  pay  for  firemen-helpers  in 
all  classes  of  service  of  an  aggregate  of 

9.5  per  cent,  applicable  to  the  rates  in 
effect  on  March  31,  1958  and  distributed 
over  a  contract  term  of  three  years  from 
April  1,  1958  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
agreed  as  aforesaid  between  the  Company 
and  its  engineers  of  the  Western  Region, 
with  2  per  cent  effective  April  1,  1958  an 
aggregate  of  8  per  cent  effective  not  later 
than  August  1,  1959  and  the  remaining 

1.5  per  cent  effective  April  1,  I960. 

(2)  The  Brotherhood’s  second  proposal: 
G raduated  rates  of  pay  beyond 
1,000,000  pounds  on  drivers”. 


This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

Extend  the  graduated  rates  of  pay  for  loco¬ 
motive  helpers  (engineers  where  applicable! 
beyond  1,000,000  lbs.  on  drivers. 

Agreement  “A”  presently  provides  a 
graduated  wage  scale  based  on  “weight  on 
drivers”  of  locomotives  up  to  500,000  lbs. 
and  agreements  “B”  and  “C”  foresee  such 
a  graduated  scale  up  to  1,000,000  lbs. 
“weight  on  drivers”. 


It  appears  to  be  admitted  by  all  con¬ 
cerned  that  it  is  since  about  1917  that... 
“the  wage  tables  of  engineers  and  firemen 
have  been  arranged  in  graduated  scales 
based  on  weight  of  the  locomotive  on  its 
driving  wheels.” 

The  Company  contends  however  that 
this  is  .  .  .  “a  carryover  from  the  days  when 
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hand-fired  steam  locomotives  were  in  uni¬ 
versal  use”,  the  whole  because  . .  larger 
boilers  and  fire  boxes  required  increased 
coal  consumption  and  consequently  in¬ 
creased  effort  on  the  part  of  the  fireman 
stoking  them.  “But,  the  Company  adds, 
“since  the  fire  box  disappeared  with  the 
advent  of  the  diesel  locomotive,  the  weight 
on  drivers  tables  are  an  anachronism  in 
wage  determination.” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Company  has  not 
submitted  a  formal  proposal  to  correct 
the  situation  it  thus  describes  or  to  suggest 
a  new  wage  determination  arrangement. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  reasons  that 
may  have  existed  in  the  past  to  limit  the 
graduated  wage  scale  in  the  Western  Region 
to  500,000  lbs.  “weight  on  drivers”  have 
ceased  to  exist  and  that  the  CPR  has  a 
uniform  graduated  scale  across  Canada,  we 
believe  that  the  Brotherhood’s  present  pro¬ 
posal  is  reasonable  inasmuch  as  it  tends 
to  correct  the  Western  Region  situation  and 
is  limited  to  “1,000,000  lbs.  and  over”. 

Recommendation 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  agree  to  a  uniform  graduated  scale, 
limited  to  “1,000,000  lbs.  and  over”,  in  all 
three  agreements. 

(3)  The  Brotherhood’s  third  proposal: 

“The  Health  and  Welfare  Increases” 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

The  $4.25  a  month  presently  paid  in  lieu 
of  a  Health  and  Welfare  Plan  shall  be  increased 
to  $8.50  a  month. 

In  January  1957,  the  unions  representing 
the  non-operating  employees  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  agreed  upon  a  health  and  welfare 
plan  known  as  the  “Non-Operating  Em¬ 
ployee  Benefit  Plan”.  This  plan  required 
equal  contributions  of  $4.25  per  month  by 
employee  and  employer. 

The  running  trades,  including  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  were  not  parties  to  the  said  agree¬ 
ment.  In  lieu  thereof,  they  accepted, 
effective  January  1,  1957  cash  allowances 
of,  or  equivalent  to  $4.25  per  employee. 

The  Company’s  contribution  to  the  “Non- 
Operating  Employee  Benefit  Plan”  has 
recently  been  increased  from  $4.25  to 
$4.87. 

Recommendation 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  accept  the  Brotherhood’s  proposal  to 
the  extent  of  an  increase  from  $4.25  to 
$4.87. 

(4)  The  Brotherhood’s  fourth  proposal: 

“The  Deadheading  Issue”. 

This  proposal,  as  originally  submitted, 
reads  as  follows: 

Employees  deadheading  on  Company’s  orders 
shall  be  paid  the  same  mileage  and  rate  of 
pay  to  the  crew  handling  the  train  on  which 
the  deadheading  is  done. 


This  proposal  gave  rise  to  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussions  between  the  parties. 

As  explained  by  the  Brotherhood  in  its 
special  brief  filed  on  June  23,  “deadheading 
is  a  term  used  to  describe  travel  as  a 
passenger  by  a  railway  employee  in  the 
course  of  his  employment.” 

Under  the  three  agreements  now  in  force, 
such  an  employee  is  paid  a  wage  that  varies 
according  to  the  region  where  the  dead¬ 
heading  occurs. 

For  instance, — and  we  quote  here  the 
Company’s  brief  (II,  p.  27,  no.  79),... 
“when  a  fireman  is  deadheaded  100  miles 
or  less,  he  generally  receives  payment  of 
$11.07  (the  minimum  passenger  rate)  on 
Western  Region;  on  Atlantic  and  Central 
Regions  and  Newfoundland  District,  he 
receives  $11.07  (the  minimum  passenger 
rate)  when  deadheaded  on  a  freight  train. 
In  all  cases,  where  the  mileage  deadheaded 
exceeds  100  miles  the  compensation  paid  is 
increased  to  cover  actual  miles  travelled  or 
hours  spent  in  doing  so,  whichever  produces 
greater  compensation”  .  .  . 

The  Brotherhood,  respectively  on  June 
23  and  October  10,  submitted  two  amend¬ 
ments  to  its  original  proposal,  the  last  of 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  logical 
and  reasonable. 

The  Brotherhood  has  suggested  that  the 
Company  agree  to  a  uniform  “deadheading 
rule”  across  Canada  and  accept  that  the 
said  rule  as  it  now  reads  in  agreements 
“B”  and  “C”  be  incorporated  in  agreement 
“A”. 

We  fully  realize,  as  the  Company  con¬ 
tends  in  its  brief  (II,  p.  29  A,  no.  83c),  that 
“each  agreement  contains  many  rules  that 
may  now  appear  to  the  Brotherhood  more 
desirable  than  comparable  rules  in  one  of 
the  other  agreements  . . .”,  but  we  do  not 
think  that .  .  .  “it  would  be  palpably  inequit¬ 
able  if  one  party  were  permitted  to  “hand¬ 
pick”  the  more  favourable  rules  from  each 
agreement  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  more  favourable  to  that  party”  . .  . 

There  are  instances  however, — and  this 
is  one  of  them  in  our  opinion, — where  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate  “dis¬ 
tinctions”  which  have  become  manifestly 
unjustified.  The  principle  of  “uniformity” 
has  been  followed  by  this  Board  in  some 
of  its  previous  recommendations  and  it 
believes  it  should  also  be  followed  here. 

Recommendation  (Mr.  Meighen  dissenting): 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  agree  that  the  “deadheading  rule”  as 
it  now  reads  in  agreements  “B”  and  “C”  be 
incorporated  in  agreement  “A”. 
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(5)  The  Brotherhood’s  fifth  proposal: 

“Statutory  holidays” 

This  proposal,  as  amended,  reads  as 
follows : 

All  regularly  assigned  employees  shall  receive 
one  day’s  pay  for  each  statutory  holiday  here¬ 
after  specified,  provided  it  does  not  fall  on 
their  assigned  day  off  or  during  their  vacation 
with  pay  period.  When  an  assignment  is  can¬ 
celled  on  such  holiday,  the  day’s  pay  mentioned 
above  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  class 
of  engine  and  service  for  the  last  trip  or 
tour  of  duty.  If  required  to  work  on  any 
such  specified  holiday,  they  shall  receive  pay 
for  work  performed  in  accordance  with  sched¬ 
ule  provisions  in  addition  to  the  day’s  pay 
as  specified  above. 

Unassigned  men,  such  as  pool  or  spareboard 
men,  will  not  receive  pay  for  a  statutory  holi¬ 
day  not  worked  but  if  called  for  service  will 
be  paid  compensation  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  rules  for  the  work  performed,  plus 
the  day’s  pay  specified  above. 

Any  employee  whose  assignment  requires 
him  to  work  on  a  specified  holiday  and  who 
fails  to  fulfil  his  assignment,  shall  not  receive 
any  pay  on  account  of  such  holiday. 

Work  done  on  an  assignment  between  12:00 
midnight  and  11:59  p.m.,  both  inclusive,  on  a 
specified  holiday,  shall  be  considered  as  work 
on  the  holiday.  The  statutory  holidays  referred 
to  are: 

New  Year’s  Day,  Good  Friday,  Victoria 

Day,  Dominion  Day,  Labour  Day,  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  Christmas  Day, 

Provided  that  when  any  of  the  above  holidays 
fall  on  a  Sunday,  the  day  observed,  either 
nationally  or  locally,  shall  be  considered  a 
statutory  holiday. 

This  proposal  goes  much  further  than 
the  one  the  Brotherhood  originally  pro¬ 
posed.  Moreover,  and  as  admitted  by  W.  E. 
Gamble,  on  October  10,  1958  (see  Vol.  18, 
p.  2218),  it  is  drafted  in  such  a  way  that 
it  even  exceeds  the  Brotherhood’s  wishes. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  CPR  employees 
in  yard  and  hostling  service  are  presently 
enjoying  six  statutory  holidays,  that  is,  those 
enumerated  in  the  Brotherhood’s  proposal, 
except  Victoria  Day,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  only  be  reasonable  to  apply 
the  same  policy  to  the  CNR  employees. 

As  we  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions 
during  the  hearing,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  draft  any  specific  article  or  clause  per¬ 
taining  to  the  issues  submitted  and  we  leave 
it  to  the  parties  hereto,  if  they  accept  our 
recommendation,  to  adopt  such  text  as  may 
seem  appropriate. 

Recommendation 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  parties 
hereto  undertake  to  draft  a  clause  or  article 
in  their  agreements  to  the  effect  that  all 
employees  in  yard  and  hostling  service  will 
be  entitled  to  six  of  the  seven  statutory 
holidays  (except  Victoria  Day)  referred  to 
in  the  Brotherhood’s  proposal. 


(6)  The  Brotherhood’s  sixth  proposal: 
“Special  allowance  for  diesel  units 
en  route” 

On  October  10,  1958  the  Brotherhood 
withdrew  this  proposal  whereby  it  requested 
a  special  allowance  “to  pick  up  or  set  off 
diesel  units”, . . .  “provided  that  adding  the 
extra  unit  results  in  the  wage  scale  being 
increased”,  the  whole  in  accordance  with 
its  second  proposal  re:  “graduated  pay 
scales”. 

As  we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to 
recommend  to  the  Company  to  accept  part 
of  the  said  second  proposal,  we  do  not 
think  we  should  go  any  further  on  the 
present  proposal. 

Recommendation 

We  do  not  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Brotherhood’s  sixth  proposal  re:  “special 
allowance  for  diesel  units  en  route”  be 
accepted  by  the  Company,  provided  the 
latter  accept  our  recommendation  under 
the  Brotherhood’s  second  proposal. 

(7)  The  Brotherhood’s  seventh  proposal: 
“Special  allowance  for  switching  en 
route”. 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

Employees  who  are  required  to  switch  en 
route,  between  terminals  and  junction  points, 
will  be  paid  for  all  time  so  occupied  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  other  compensation  for  the  trip. 
Payment  is  to  be  also  made  covering  all  time 
held  at  junctions  or  meeting  points. 

Under  the  existing  rules,  a  train  crew 
that  is  normally  paid  the  through  freight 
rates  becomes  entitled  to  a  higher  way 
freight  rate  whenever  a  specified  number 
of  stops  are  made  for  switching,  picking 
up  or  setting  off  cars,  loading  or  unloading. 

The  purpose  of  the  Brotherhood’s  pro¬ 
posal  is  therefore  to  enable  firemen-helpers 
to  obtain  an  additional  compensation  over 
and  above  the  one  aforesaid. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  reasons 
brought  forward  by  the  Brotherhood  to 
justify  such  an  increase  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  alleged  “abuses”  it  wishes  to 
prevent  or  correct;  nor  have  they  anything 
to  do  with  the  possible  loss  or  deterioration 
of  the  incentive  to  “get  over  the  road”. 

Recommendation 

We  do  not  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Brotherhood's  seventh  proposal  re: 
“special  allowance  for  switching  en  route” 
be  accepted  by  the  Company. 

(8)  The  Brotherhood’s  eighth  proposal: 
“Special  allowance  for  steam  gener¬ 
ator  cars”. 

Originally,  this  proposal  read  as  follows: 

(a)  Employees  will  be  paid  one  dollar 
($1.00)  per  hundred  miles  in  addition  to 
the  basic  daily  rate  when  required  to 
assume  any  responsibility  in  connection 
with  steam  generator  cars. 
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(b)  If  such  car  is  not  attached  to  the 
locomotive,  or  is  inaccessible  from  the 
locomotive,  for  any  reason  when  a  train 
is  in  motion,  a  helper  will  be  employed, 
in  addition  to  the  helper  on  the  loco¬ 
motive,  to  care  for  and  be  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  steam  generator 
car. 

On  October  10,  1958  the  Brotherhood, 
without  admitting  all  of  the  Company’s 
contentions,  withdrew  paragraph  (a)  of 
the  above  proposal  and  amended  its  request 
under  paragraph  (b)  to  the  extent . . .  “that 
if  an  attendant  is  used  for  such  equipment, 
he  will  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  loco¬ 
motive  firemen-helpers.” 

Following  this  amendment,  the  Company, 
on  November  14,  took  the  stand  . . .  “that 
at  no  time  in  the  future  does  the  Company 
intend  employing  a  man  on  such  equip¬ 
ment” ...  (see  Brief  II,  p.  37A). 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  do  not 
believe  we  should  intervene. 

Recommendation 

We  do  not  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Brotherhood’s  eighth  proposal  re: 
“special  allowance  for  steam  generator 
cars”,  as  amended,  be  accepted  by  the 
Company. 

(9)  The  Brotherhood's  ninth  proposal: 

“Minimum  day”. 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

Amend  the  existing  agreements  to  provide 
for  the  following: 

(a)  one  hundred  miles  or  less,  six  hours  or 
less,  to  constitute  a  day  in  freight 
service. 

(b)  one  hundred  miles  or  less,  four  hours 
or  less,  to  constitute  a  day  in  passenger 
service. 

The  foregoing  proposed  changes  will  set  the 
minimum  hourly  mileage  for  passenger  service 
at  25  miles  per  hour  and  for  freight  service  at 
16f  miles  per  hour. 

Under  the  existing  rule,  (1)  a  basic  day 
in  freight  service  is  100  miles  or  less,  8 
hours  or  less;  thus,  if  a  crew  covers  100 
road  miles  or  less,  in  8  hours  or  less,  it 
receives  payment  of  a  basic  day  of  100 
miles;  if  the  run  takes  more  than  8  hours, 
it  is  then  paid  on  the  basis  of  12i  miles 
per  hour  and  overtime  accrues  after  8 
hours;  this  overtime  is  paid  at  the  rate 
of  time-and-one-half  under  agreements  “B” 
and  “C”  and  pro  rata  under  agreement  “A”; 
(2)  a  basic  day  in  passenger  service  is  100 
miles  or  less,  five  hours  or  less:  thus  if 
a  crew  covers  100  miles  or  less,  in  5  hours 
or  less,  it  receives  payment  of  a  basic  day 
of  100  miles,  if  the  run  takes  more  than  5 
hours,  it  is  then  paid  100  miles  for  the 
first  5  hours,  plus  20  miles  per  hour  for 
the  balance  of  the  time  consumed;  over¬ 
time,  payable  at  pro  rata  under  the  three 
agreements,  accrues  only  when  the  hourly 
rate  exceeds  the  actual  miles. 


As  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  Brotherhood’s  proposal,  “the  proposed 
changes  will  set  the  minimum  hourly 
mileage  for  passenger  service  at  25  miles 
per  hour  and  for  freight  service  at  16f 
miles  per  hour.” 

The  Brotherhood,  both  in  its  first  brief 
(p.  34  and  following)  and  in  its  special 
brief  (June  23,  1958)  submits  that  the 
aforesaid  changes  will  merely  compensate 
the  firemen-helpers,  to  some  extent,  because 
the  latter  have  not  benefited  from  the 
general  decrease  in  working  hours  that 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  industry 
throughout  Canada  and  of  the  conversion 
wage  increase  of  20  per  cent  that  has 
usually  accompanied  such  decrease  in  order 
to  maintain  the  workers’  take  home  pay. 

It  further  contends  that  “as  far  as  road 
mileage  is  concerned,  the  shorter  day  would 
make  very  little  difference  as,  with  few 
exceptions,  passenger  trains  average  in 
excess  of  25  miles  an  hour  and  freight 
trains  in  excess  of  16|  miles  an  hour.  The 
gains  to  the  employees  would  be  in  com¬ 
puting  the  time  allowances  in  the  terminals” 
(see  special  brief,  p.  2). 

As  it  appears  from  the  above  remarks, 
the  Brotherhood  is  here  seeking  an  addi¬ 
tional  wage  increase. 

In  view  of  the  general  increase  already 
recommended,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present  proposal  should  be  set  aside. 

Recommendation 

We  do  not  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Brotherhood’s  ninth  proposal  re:  “mini¬ 
mum  day”  be  accepted  by  the  Company. 

(10)  The  Brotherhood’s  tenth  proposal: 

“The  Monthly  guarantee" . 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

A  guarantee  of  3,200  miles  for  freight  and 
4,000  miles  for  passenger  service  per  month 
for  all  regularly  assigned  road  employees,  and 
a  guarantee  of  five  days  for  each  week  for  all 
regularly  assigned  yard  employees,  who  are 
home  stationed  at  out  post  terminals;  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Company  will  fur¬ 
nish  suitable  sleeping  accommodation  free  of 
charge. 

The  only  monthly  guarantee  in  respect 
of  firemen  in  the  present  agreements  is 
found  in  article  6  of  agreement  “A”.  This 
provision  requires  the  Company,  in  the 
Western  Region,  to  make  up  any  deficiency 
to  firemen  on  assigned  runs  where  mileage 
falls  below  2,600  miles. 

According  to  the  Brotherhood’s  proposal, 
this  provision  would  disappear  and  be 
replaced  by  the  following: 

(a)  On  all  three  regions,  regularly 
assigned  road  employees  who  are  home 
stationed  at  out  post  terminals  will  be 
entitled  to  a  guarantee  of  3,200  miles  for 
freight  service  and  4,000  miles  for  passen¬ 
ger  service; 
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(b)  On  all  three  regions,  regularly 
assigned  yard  employees  who  are  home 
stationed  at  out  post  terminals  will  be 
entitled  to  a  guarantee  of  5  days  a  week; 

(c)  In  all  such  instances,  the  Company 
will  furnish  suitable  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion,  free  of  charge. 

In  his  evidence  (June  24,  1958  Vol.  4, 
p.  572  and  following),  W.  E.  Gamble 
explained  .  . .  “that  the  mileage  set  forth  in 
our  proposal ...  is  the  minimum  mileage 
in  the  mileage  regulations.”  He  admitted 
that  those  regulations  are  not  presently 
guaranteed  but  that  they  are  adjusted  at 
the  home  terminal  through  the  available 
supply  of  spare  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  mentioned  that .  . .  “at  an  outpost  ter¬ 
minal  there  are  no  spare  board  men  avail¬ 
able,  and  assignments  are  sometimes  made 
where  the  minimum  mileage  cannot  be 
attained  by  the  crews  manning  the  runs”  . .  . 

Dealing  with  the  first  part  of  his  proposal, 
the  Company,  in  its  brief  (II,  p.  41),  states 
that  the  2,600  miles  referred  to  in  article  6 
of  agreement  “A”  is  .  .  .  “the  equivalent  of 
26  basic  days  of  100  miles  each.”  It  adds 
that . .  .  “this  guarantee  has  but  a  limited 
application”  . .  .  as  .  .  .  “it  applies  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  men  in  relatively 
few  road  service  assignments.”  It  then  goes 
on  to  say  that .  . .  “it  is  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  the  existing  guarantee  on  the 
basis  that  management  should  not  be 
required  to  provide  a  full  month’s  work  to 
be  done.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Brotherhood’s 
proposal  on  this  point  goes  much  further 
than  the  existing  Western  Region  “monthly 
guarantee”,  even  though  it  is  restricting 
same  to  assigned  road  employees  who  are 
home  stationed  at  outpost  terminals. 

We  do  not  feel  it  would  be  reasonable, 
whatever  be  the  difficulties  or  extra  ex¬ 
penses  involved  in  this  type  of  road  service, 
to  impose  upon  the  Company  the  obligation 
and  burden  of  paying  a  monthly  wage  based 
on  either  3,200  or  4,000  miles  when  the 
employees  concerned  may  be  very  far  off 
such  a  mark,  the  whole  because  of  circum¬ 
stances  definitely  beyond  any  one’s  control. 

Insofar  as  the  guarantee  of  five  days 
each  week  for  yard  employees  regularly 
assigned  at  outpost  terminals  is  concerned, 
we  are  of  the  opinion,  as  the  Company 
contends  in  its  brief  (II,  p.  42),  that  such 
a  guarantee  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  rule  now  found  in  agreements  “A”, 
“B”  and  “C”  whereby  “a  fireman  or  helper 
holding  a  regular  assignment  in  yard  serv¬ 
ice,  whose  assignment  is  cancelled  on  one 
of  his  assigned  work  days,  may  be  permitted 
to  work  a  shift  in  yard  or  hostling  service 


on  one  of  his  assigned  rest  days,  providing 
the  fireman  or  helper  signifies  his  desire 
to  do  so”  . . . 

Referring  finally  to  the  “sleeping  accom¬ 
modation”  issue,  we  believe  that  the  Com¬ 
pany,  wherever  practicable  and  reasonably 
convenient,  should  furnish  suitable  sleeping 
accommodation,  free  of  charge,  to  all  its 
employees  who  are  home  stationed  at  out¬ 
post  terminals. 

Recommendation 

We  do  not  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Brotherhood’s  tenth  proposal  re:  “the 
monthly  guarantee”  be  accepted  by  the 
Company,  except  that  the  Company  should, 
wherever  practicable  and  reasonably  con¬ 
venient,  furnish  suitable  sleeping  accom¬ 
modation,  free  of  charge,  to  all  its  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  home  stationed  at  outpost 
terminals. 

(11)  The  Brotherhood’s  eleventh  pro¬ 
posal:  “Vacation  With  Pay”. 

The  Brotherhood  has  submitted  four  dis¬ 
tinct  proposals  under  this  heading. 

The  Company,  in  its  final  submission  (see 
brief  II,  p.  44M  and  following),  has  offered, 
on  this  subject-matter,  an  identical  clause 
to  the  one  it  has  agreed  to  with  the  Train¬ 
men’s  Organization  and  the  Engineers 
(Western  Region). 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  Brother¬ 
hood  is  ready  to  accept  the  said  offer. 

Recommendation 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  “vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay”  clause  to  be  included  in 
the  forthcoming  agreements  be  identical  to 
the  one  contained  in  the  agreement  between 
the  Company  and  the  Trainmen’s  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  Engineers  (Western  Division), 
the  said  clause  being  reproduced  on  pages 
44M,  44N  and  44-0  of  the  Company’s 
brief  II. 

(12)  The  Brotherhood’s  twelfth  pro¬ 
posal:  “Helper  on  Budd  Cars”. 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

A  helper  taken  from  the  ranks  of  locomotive 
firemen  (helpers)  will  be  employed  on  Budd 
cars,  or  other  self-propelled  cars,  weighing 
90,000  lbs.  or  over  on  driving  wheels,  or  when 
operated  in  multiple. 

Under  the  so-called  “diesel  rule”  the  term 
“locomotive”  does  not  include  .  .  .  (b)  “elec¬ 
tric  car  service,  operated  in  single  or  mul¬ 
tiple  units”  and  (c)  “gasoline,  diesel-electric, 
gas-electric,  oil-electric,  or  other  rail  motor 
cars  that  are  self-propelled  units  (sometimes 
handling  additional  cars)  but  distinguished 
from  locomotives  in  having  facilities  for 
revenue  lading  or  passengers  in  the  motor 
car,  except  that  rail  motor  cars  installed 
subsequent  to  date  of  this  agreement  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  90,000  pounds  on  drivers, 
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shall  be  a  subject  for  negotiation  between 
the  Railway  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  as  to 
whether  such  units  shall  be  classified  as 
locomotives.” 

Consequently,  under  the  said  rule,  the 
Company  was  free  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  a  helper  on  Budd  cars  or  other 
self-propelled  cars  weighing  less  than 
90,000  pounds  on  driving  wheels.  It  was 
also  at  liberty  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
rail  motor  cars  installed  after  the  date  of 
the  above  rule  and  weighing  more  than 
90,000  pounds  on  driving  wheels.  In  this 
last  instance,  however,  and  such  is  the 
purpose  of  the  exception  to  the  rule  above 
underlined,  the  door  was  then  left  open 
for  further  negotiations  as  to  whether  these 
units  should  be  classified,  or  not,  as  “loco¬ 
motives”.  If  they  were  to  be,  the  Company 
would  evidently  have  been  compelled,  under 
the  “diesel  rule”,  to  employ  on  them  “a 
fireman  or  helper  taken  from  the  seniority 
ranks  of  the  firemen”. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Brotherhood’s  present  proposal  is  to  extend 
the  “diesel  rule”  to  this  last  type  of  unit. 

The  Brotherhood,  in  its  brief  submitted 
on  August  11,  1958  (Vol.  6,  p.  790  and 
following),  contends  that .  .  .  “many  hazards 
confront  the  Budd  car  operations  even 
under  the  best  of  conditions”  . .  .  and  that . . . 
“this  is  increased  greatly  by  one  man 
operation,  that  is,  without  a  helper”  .  .  . 

It  further  adds:  .  . .  “It  is  very  difficult  for 
the  operator  to  see  traffic  that  may  be 
approaching  from  the  left  side  .  .  .”  “Besides, 
the  necessity  of  having  a  helper  to  assist 
in  observation,  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
interests  of  safety  to  have  a  helper  to  assist 
the  engineer  in  the  observance  of  train 
orders,  operating  rules  and  to  guard  against 
the  train  running  uncontrolled  if  the  engi¬ 
neer  should  be  stricken  with  illness  or 
become  drowsy”  . . . 

In  support  thereof,  the  Brotherhood  filed 
a  study  made  of  “one  man  operation  of 
high-speed  diesel  passenger  railway  cars” 
by  Robert  S.  Schwab  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  We  will  quote  here  part 
of  Dr.  Schwab’s  recommendations  (p.  90): 
...  It  was  felt,  and  so  recommended  to  the 
railroad,  that  in  view  of  the  stresses  that  pro¬ 
duced  fatigue  because  of  the  seven  factors 
mentioned  above,  it  was  not  wise  to  have 
elderly  men,  even  though  they  were  up  to  the 
usual  physical  standards  of  their  age,  in  charge 
of  such  high-speed  trains  alone.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  engineers  be  retired  after  the  age 
of  65,  or  in  high-speed  trips  that  last  more 
than  an  hour,  a  co-engineer  be  present  in  the 
cab  at  all  times.  It  would  seem  also  that  a 
number  of  electronic,  mechanical,  and  optical 
aids  could  be  worked  out  in  the  future  that 
would  make  the  responsibility  of  the  driver  of 
such  high-speed  trains  less  dependent  on  his 
own  sensory  systems  . .  . 


In  its  aforesaid  brief,  the  Brotherhood 
also  mentions  that  it . .  .  “has  entered  into 
agreements  with  most  U.S.A.  Railroads  for 
the  employment  of  helpers  on  these  cars  if 
the  total  weight  on  the  driving  wheels 
exceeds  90,000  pounds  . . .” 

The  Company,  in  its  answer  (Brief  II, 
p.  45  and  following),  states  that ...  “ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  neither  safety  nor 
efficiency  require  the  services  of  a  helper 
on  these  operations”  and  that  it . .  .  “con¬ 
siders  this  proposal  as  pure  “feather¬ 
bedding”  . .  . 

It  then  goes  on  to  say: 

...  To  support  its  proposal  the  Brotherhood 
has  filed  a  copy  of  a  study  of  a  trip  made  on 
U.S.  railroad  by  a  railroad  engineer,  aged  74, 
driving  a  high-speed  diesel  passenger  car  over 
a  distance  of  200  miles  with  intervals  between 
stops  as  long  as  50  to  60  minutes.  This  so- 
called  study  deals  with  a  situation  which  is 
entirely  different  from  that  obtaining  in  Canada. 
Enginemen  on  Canadian  National  Railways  are 
retired  when  they  reach  the  age  of  65.  They 
are  taken  out  of  engine  service  before  retire¬ 
ment  age  when  their  physical  condition  does 
not  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  Board  of 
Transport  Commissioners.  They  are  subjected 
to  periodical  medical  examinations  and  to 
continue  in  service  must  be  found  entirely 
satisfactory  as  regards,  particularly,  vision, 
colour  sense  and  hearing. 

The  longest  distance  in  Budd  car  operation 
over  the  Company’s  lines  is  232  miles  (Edmon- 
ton-Calgary).  In  this  operation  the  engineman 
who  has  started  the  trip  is  relieved  by  another 
engineman  when  he  has  reached  a  point  101.5 
miles  from  Edmonton.  The  next  longest  Budd 
car  operation  is  the  Quebec-Chicoutimi  run,  a 
distance  of  227  miles.  In  this  run  as  many 
as  70  stops  may  be  made,  the  maximum 
distance  between  such  stops  being  9.6  miles. 
Typical  assignments  involve  much  lesser  dis¬ 
tances.  The  Company  has  no  problem  arising 
from  the  fact  that  Budd  cars  are  driven  by 
one  man  alone  at  the  controls.  It  should  be 
noted  that  heating  of  these  cars  is  completely 
automatic  and  requires  no  attention  from  the 
enginemen  . .  . 

As  far  as  the  evidence  is  concerned,  we 
find  it  most  contradictory,  and  we  refer 
here  especially  to  the  evidence  of  Hector 
Beaudoin,  a  retired  CPR  engineer  called  by 
the  Brotherhood  (Vol.  12,  p.  1517  to  1567 
and  Vol.  3,  p.  1569  to  1609)  and  of 
Norman  H.  Liscum,  a  CNR  engineer  called 
by  the  Company  (Vol.  24,  p.  2855  to  2882). 

Before  making  any  type  of  recommen¬ 
dation  on  the  present  issue,  we  believe  it  in 
order  to  note  here  two  other  aspects  that 
were  submitted  by  the  Company  (see  Brief 
II,  p.  45B) : 

(a)  Under  section  290  ( 1 )  (i)  of  the 
Railways  Act,  the  Board  of  Transport  Com¬ 
missioners  has  power  to  make  orders  and 
regulations  . . .  “designating  the  number  of 
men  employed  upon  trains,  with  a  view  to 
the  safety  of  the  public  and  employees’  .  .  . 

(b)  A  proposal  similar  to  the  one  pre¬ 
sently  under  study  was  made  by  the 
Brotherhood  to  the  CPR  in  1956.  It  was 
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referred  to  the  Board  of  Conciliation  pre¬ 
sided  by  His  Honour  Judge  J.  C.  Anderson 
who,  on  December  17  of  the  same  year, 
found  and  recommended  as  follows: 

. . .  The  union  failed  to  produce  any  really 
strong  evidence  to  support  their  contention 
that  a  fireman  or  helper  was  needed  to  assist 
the  engineer  on  “Budd”  cars.  The  Company’s 
submission  showed  that  “Budd”  cars  were 
introduced  to  meet  the  present  passenger  prob¬ 
lem  and  were  providing  a  service  to  the  public 
and  work  for  Railway  employees  that  would 
not  be  possible  if  the  cost  of  ordinary  train 
operation  had  to  be  met. 

The  Union’s  main  contention  had  to  do  with 
their  submission  that  for  safety  reasons  a 
helper^  was  needed  to  assist  the  engineer  on 
“Budd”  cars.  No  evidence  was  produced  by 
the  Union  that  would  show  that  because 
“Budd”  cars  were  run  without  a  helper  their 
safe  operation  was  suffering  thereby.  In  any 
event,  if  at  any  time  the  Brotherhood  or  other 
interested  members  of  the  public  are  able  to 
establish  that  in  the  interests  of  safety  an 
additional  man  should  be  employed  with  the 
engineer  on  “Budd”  cars,  the  Board  of  Trans¬ 
port  Commissioners  has  power  to  adequately 
deal  with  the  matter  so  that  the  public  and 
the  employees  can  be  fully  safeguarded  in  that 
respect. 

For  these  reasons  the  Board’s  view  is  that 
the  present  rule  with  relation  to  the  operation 
of  “Budd”  cars  should  not  be  changed. 

Following  this  recommendation,  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  not  pressed  any  further  by  the 
Brotherhood. 

This  being  so,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
it  would  require  a  much  more  complete 
investigation  than  the  one  we  have  made 
to  express  a  definite  and  motivated  opinion 
on  the  present  issue  (whatever  be  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.A.),  we  believe  it  in  order 
to  recommend  that  the  “status  quo ”  be 
maintained. 


Recommendation  (Mr.  Matthews  dissenting): 

We  do  not  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Bi  otherhood’s  twelfth  proposal  re: 
helper  on  Budd  cars”,  be  accepted  by  the 
Company. 


(13)  The  Brotherhood’s  thirteenth  pro¬ 
posal:  The  Book  Rest  Ride  ”. 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

All  rules,  permitting  the  employee  to  book 
rest  after  twelve  hours  on  duty,  shall  be 
amended  to  read  “ten  hours”  instead  of 
twelve  hours  ’. 


All  three  collective  agreements  now  in 
force  permit  firemen-helpers  to  book  rest 
after  12  hours  in  both  yard  and  road 
service.  However,  in  respect  of  road  serv¬ 
ice,  they  must  give  the  despatcher  at  least 
one  hour’s  notice  of  their  desire  to  do  so. 
In  all  cases,  and  both  parties  agree  on 
this  point,  the  firemen-helpers  are  sole 
judges  of  their  condition  and  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  left  to  them  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  should  thus  book  rest  after  12 
hours. 


It  seems — and  Mr.  Gamble’s  evidence 
(September  3,  Vol.  12,  p.  1496)  to  that 
effect  has  not  been  contradicted — that  the 
aforesaid  rule  (if  it  may  be  referred  to  as 
a  rule)  was  adopted  in  1920.  It  has  never 
been  changed  since. 

We  will  not  enumerate  here  the  various 
arguments  that  have  been  submitted  by 
both  parties,  either  in  favour  or  against 
this  proposal.  We  note  however  that  some 
of  these  arguments  were  based  on  certain 
facts  that  were  not  admitted  and  that 
neither  party  deemed  advisable  to  establish 
by  proper  evidence. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  even  if  it  is  true 
that  there  are  fewer  occurrences  than  ever 
where  firemen-helpers  may  be  called  upon 
to  be,  or  remain,  on  duty  in  excess  of  10 
hours  in  succession,  we  believe  it  is  only 
reasonable,  in  such  cases,  that  they  be 
given  the  liberty  and  opportunity  of  book¬ 
ing  rest  after  this  number  of  hours,  instead 
of  having  to  wait  a  lapse  of  twelve  hours. 

Recommendation  (Mr.  Meighen  dissenting): 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Brother¬ 
hood’s  thirteenth  proposal  re:  “the  book 
rest  rule”,  as  drafted  and  submitted,  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Company. 

(14)  The  Brotherhood’s  fourteenth  pro¬ 
posal:  “The  Picket  Line  Rule”. 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

Add  new  rule  to  existing  agreements  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  employees  represented  by  the  B.  of 
L.F.  and  E.  will  not  be  required  to  pass 
through  any  picket  line  that  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  nationally  recognized  labour 
organization. 

The  Brotherhood  has  not  submitted  any 
evidence  on  this  proposal. 

W.  E.  Gamble,  in  his  general  explanation 
(June  18,  Vol.  II,  p.  209),  made  the 
following  statement:  .  .  .  “That  rule  arises 
from  the  past  few  years.  We  have  been 
having  increasing  amounts  of  difficulties 
due  to  our  members  declining  to  place 
themselves  and  their  families  in  a  hazard¬ 
ous  position — a  position  where  they  may 
be  retaliated  against  by  passing  through 
picket  lines  where  there  is  a  strike  in 
progress  in  the  plant  services  ...  We  have 
been  accused  in  some  cases  of  violating 
a  contract  because  men  didn’t  ask  to  come 
to  the  picket  lines  (?).  We  don’t  think 
it’s  a  condition  of  employment,  there  is 
nothing  in  our  contract  that  requires  us 
to  work  under  such  conditions.  We  want 
that  as  a  rule,  that  passing  through  a  picket 
line  is  not  a  condition  of  our  employ¬ 
ment  . . .” 

At  later  dates,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
Mr.  Desaulniers  mentioned  that  he  would 
deal  with  this  issue  in  his  final  brief  and 
that  the  Brotherhood  had  no  evidence  to 
bring  forward. 
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In  its  final  brief,  the  Brotherhood  con¬ 
tends  that .  .  .  “employees  should  be  free 
to  decide  if  they  will  cross  a  picket  line”  . . . 
This  may  be  so  in  certain  instances,  but 
we  do  not  think  it  can  justify  a  recommen¬ 
dation  along  the  very  broad  lines  suggested 
by  the  Brotherhood  in  its  proposal. 

Recommendation 

We  do  not  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Brotherhood’s  fourteenth  proposal  re: 
“the  picket  line  rule”  be  accepted  by  the 
Company. 

(15)  The  Brotherhood’s  fifteenth  pro¬ 
posal:  “The  Extra  Day  Each  Month 
Rule”. 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

Applicable  to  Canadian  National — Five-Day 
Week  Agreements. 

(a)  The  rules  permitting  an  extra  day  each 
month  in  yard  and  hostling  service  be 
abolished  and  equivalent  adjustment  be 
made  in  the  daily  rate  exclusive  of  the 
request  for  general  increase  of  basic 
wage  rates. 

(b)  Spare  board  firemen  be  permitted  to 
accumulate  11  straight  time  shifts  in 
yard  or  hostling  service  in  a  semi¬ 
monthly  period  instead  of  a  limit  of  five 
days  each  week. 

In  a  brief  submitted  lune  24,  1958  the 
Brotherhood,  insofar  as  paragraph  (a)  is 
concerned,  referred  us  to  the  unanimous 
report  of  a  Board  of  Conciliation,  dated 
March  17,  1955  dealing  with  the  “five-day 
work  week”  in  yard  and  hostling  service. 

The  said  Board  recommended  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  “five-day  work  week”  in  the 
aforesaid  service  and  a  20  per  cent  increase 
over  the  rates  in  effect  prior  to  April  1, 
1952,  although  . . .  “it  is  realized  that  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  recommendation  will  result  in 
the  employees  failing  to  receive  fully  the 
same  take-home  pay  for  a  five-day  week  that 
they  have  been  receiving  for  a  six-day 
week”  . . .  (see  last  paragraph  of  the  said 
report  as  quoted  by  the  Brotherhood  in  its 
aforementioned  brief).  Accordingly,  and 
we  quote  again  this  same  report,  “as  some 
compensation  for  this  lack,  the  Board  would 
recommend  that  regularly  assigned  Fire¬ 
men  should  be  permitted  to  work  one 
extra  day  per  month  at  straight  time,  such 
extra  day’s  work  to  be  arranged  between 
the  various  locomotive  foremen  and  local 
chairmen.” 

Both  parties  hereto  then  accepted  the 
above  unanimous  recommendations  and 
signed  an  agreement  to  the  aforesaid  effect 
in  April  1955. 

The  Brotherhood,  in  its  brief,  states: 
“Our  proposal  contemplates  recapture  of 
the  loss  resulting  from  our  acceptance  of 
the  recommendations  of  this  Board.’  In 
his  comments  (lune  18,  Vol.  II,  p.  214), 


W.  E.  Gamble  mentioned  that  the  “equiv¬ 
alent  adjustment”  sought  by  the  Brother¬ 
hood  would  increase  the  basic  rates  by 
2i  per  cent. 

The  Company,  in  its  own  brief  (II,  p. 
50),  denies  this  statement  and  submits  that 
such  adjustment  represents  an  increase  of 
almost  5  per  cent. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  should  modify 
now  a  “compensation”  that  was  deemed 
appropriate  in  1955  and  that  was  then 
acquiesced  in  by  both  parties. 

As  to  paragraph  (b)  of  the  above  pro¬ 
posal,  we  note  that  the  Company  “is 
prepared  to  adopt  the  change  requested  .  .  . 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
change  does  not  apply  to  diesel  yard 
service”  (see  Brief  II,  p.  50). 

Recommendation 

We  do  not  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Brotherhood’s  fifteenth  proposal  re: 
“the  extra  day  each  month  rule”,  as  sub¬ 
mitted,  be  accepted  by  the  Company,  but 
we  do  recommend  that  paragraph  (b) 
thereof  be  accepted  on  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  the  change  involved  will  not 
apply  to  diesel  yard  service. 

(16)  The  Brotherhood’s  sixteenth  pro¬ 
posal:  “The  More  Favourable 

Rule”. 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  the  above  proposals,  any 
rule  in  a  current  agreement  that  is  more  favour¬ 
able  to  the  employees  shall  be  maintained. 

This  proposal  does  not  call  for  any 
recommendation  by  the  Board. 

(17)  The  Brotherhood’s  seventeenth  pro¬ 
posal:  “Promotion  to  Engineer”. 

This  proposal  reads  as  follows: 

To  qualify  for  promotion  to  engineer,  a 
fireman-helper  must  have  at  least  three  years 
experience  as  a  fireman  or  helper,  at  least 
eighteen  months  of  which  must  be  in  road 
freight  or  way-freight  service,  at  least  six 
months  in  passenger  service  and  at  least  six 
months  in  yard  service. 

The  three  agreements  now  in  force 
(article  28  in  agreement  “A”  and  article  38 
in  agreements  “B”  and  “C”)  provide  that 
“firemen  shall  be  examined  for  promotion 
according  to  seniority  on  the  firemens 
roster,  and  those  passing  the  required 
examination  shall  be  given  certificate  of 
qualifications,  and  when  promoted  shall 
hold  their  same  relative  standing  in  the 
service  to  which  assigned.” 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Brother¬ 
hood  does  not  ask  that  this  provision  be 
deleted.  Its  request  is  that  the  text  of  its 
proposal  be  added  to  the  said  existing 
provision. 

The  Brotherhood,  in  its  brief  on  this 
issue,  contends  that . . .  “promotion  of  a 
fireman  with  less  practical  experience  than 
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that  set  forth  in  the  services  mentioned  in 
the  proposal  would  seriously  affect  the 
efficient  operation  of  trains”  . . . 

We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  for 
Canada,  under  its  general  order  No.  236, 
has  set  the  following  requirements  to 
become  engineers: 

Locomotive  engineers  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  undergo  a  satisfactory  eye  and 
ear  test  by  a  competent  examiner,  and  pass 
an  examination  on  train  rules  and  regulations 
and  the  proper  care  and  operation  of  locomo¬ 
tives  and  air  brakes. 

So  long  as  the  Board  of  Transport  Com¬ 
missioners  has  not  amended  this  general 
order  No.  236  and  is  satisfied  that  the 
requirements  therein  set  forth  are  sufficient 
to  meet  all  exigencies  and  to  protect  ade¬ 
quately  the  train  crews  and  the  public,  we 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  intervene. 

Recommendation 

We  do  not  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Brotherhood’s  seventeenth  proposal  re: 
“promotion  to  engineers”  be  accepted  by 
the  Company. 

(18)  The  Brotherhood’s  eighteenth  pro¬ 
posal:  “Mileage  regulations”  (agree¬ 
ments  “A”  and  “B”  only). 

By  this  proposal,  the  Brotherhood  is 
suggesting  various  amendments  to  articles 
29  and  39  of  agreements  “A”  and  “B” 
respectively. 

These  two  articles,  as  they  now  read, 
are  known  as  the  “mileage  regulations”. 
Such  “mileage  regulations”  can  also  be 
found  in  the  collective  agreements  between 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  the  Company. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  without  going 
too  far  back,  these  “mileage  regulations” 
were  part  of  a  dispute  that  arose  in  1932 
between  the  two  Brotherhoods  and  the 
Company.  This  dispute  was  eventually 
settled  with  the  help  of  a  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  presided  over  by  A.  Courtney 
Kingstone. 

As  explained  by  the  Company  (Brief  II 
p.  55  &  56), 

. . .  the  present  rules  in  the  various  agreements 
with  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Locomotive 
Firemen  insofar  as  promotion  and  demotion 
are  concerned  are  similar  in  application  and 
were  designed  for  the  free  movement  between 
these  two  groups  to  take  care  of  fluctuations 
in  available  work.  The  principal  governing 
factor  is  the  average  mileage  made  by  pool  and 
spare  board  engineers  at  specified  checking 
periods,  usually  the  tenth,  twentieth  and  last 
day  of  each  month;  on  the  Western  Region 
checks  are  made  every  seven  days.  Under  the 
engineers’  agreements  firemen  are  promoted  to 
engineers  when  the  average  mileage  being 
earned  by  engineers  exceeds  3,800  miles  per 
month;  under  both  the  engineers’  and  firemen’s 
agreements  engineers  are  demoted  to  firemen 
when  the  average  mileage  being  earned  by 
engineers  is  less  than  2,900  miles  per  month. 
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The  current  agreements  governing  locomotive 
engineers  provide  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
engineers  will  be  assigned  to  keep  the  mileage 
(or  equivalent  thereof)  within  the  following 
limitations,  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so; 

1.  Assigned  passenger  service — 4,000  to  4,800 
miles  per  month. 

2.  Assigned  service  paying  freight  rates — 
3,200  to  3,800  miles  per  month. 

3.  Assigned  yard  or  transfer  service — a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  the  equivalent  of  3,800  miles  per 
month. 

4.  Spare  Board — 2,900  to  3,800  per  month. 

The  agreements  with  the  engineers  provide 

moreover  that  engineers  shall  be  demoted  to 
firemen  when  they  are  earning  less  than  the 
following  4,000  miles  per  month  in  assigned 
passenger  service,  3,200  miles  per  month  in 
assigned  service  paying  freight  rates  and  2,900 
miles  per  month  on  spare  board.  They  provide 
also  that  demoted  engineers  will  be  returned 
to  service  as  engineers  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
shown  that  engineers  in  assigned  passenger 
service  average  4,800  miles  per  month  or 
that  engineers  in  assigned  service  paying 
freight  rates  or  on  the  spare  board  average 
3,800  miles  per  month. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  amendments 
suggested  by  the  Brotherhood,  if  adopted, 
will  affect  the  “mileage  regulations”  that 
are  part  of  the  collective  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  Company  and  the  B.  of  L.E. 

Although  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  Brotherhood  has  the  undis¬ 
puted  right  to  negotiate  “the  conditions 
of  labour”  of  all  employees  they  legally 
represent,  we  are  now  faced  with  the  typical 
example  of  a  case  where,  because  of  the 
close  working  relations  between  the  firemen- 
helpers  and  the  engineers,  a  conflict  of  juris¬ 
diction  and  of  the  respective  contractual 
rights  of  each  group  will  necessarily  follow, 
thus  leaving  the  Company  in  the  impossible 
situation  of  having  to  violate  one  agreement 
in  order  to  comply  with  another. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  “mileage  regulations”  now 
in  force  were  adopted  following  negotiations 
(and  conciliation)  between  the  two  Brother¬ 
hoods  involved  and  the  Company,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  same  procedure 
should  again  be  followed. 

We  believe  it  would  be  most  unfair  on 
our  part  to  rule  on  the  Brotherhood’s 
proposal  without  having  heard  the  B.  of 
L.E.’s  point  of  view. 

Furthermore,  the  Brotherhood,  in  its 
supplementary  brief  submitted  on  October 
10,  1958,  in  support  of  its  present  proposal, 
has  made  factual  statements  that  are  denied 
by  the  Company  (see  Brief  II,  p.  58  and 
following).  Even  assuming  that  we  could 
deal  with  such  facts  where  the  engineers 
are  directly  involved — and  we  do  not  think 
we  have  such  a  right — we  would  be  at  a 
loss,  because  of  the  lack  of  pertinent 
evidence,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
existing  collective  agreements  have  been 
violated  or  not. 


Recommendation  (Mr.  Matthews  dissenting): 

We  do  not  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Brotherhood’s  eighteenth  proposal  re: 
“mileage  regulations”  be  accepted  by  the 
Company. 

The  whole  respectfully  submitted. 

March  14th,  1959. 

( Sgd .)  Andre  Montpetit, 
Chairman. 

{Sgd.)  A.  E.  Matthews, 
Member. 

{Sgd.)  T.  R.  Meighen, 
Member. 

Re:  Montmorency  Subdivision 

On  September  18,  1958,  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  that  you  seized  of  the  dispute 
between  the  above  parties  concerning  the 
renewal  of  their  three  labour  agreements 
across  Canada,  was  invited  by  you  to  hear, 
and  dispose  of,  another  dispute  between 
them  pertaining  to  their  agreement  on  the 
Montmorency  Subdivision. 

This  subdivision  runs  from  Quebec  City 
to  St.  Joachim.  It  has  a  length  of  25.1 
miles.  Its  services  consist  of  through  pas¬ 
senger  and  electric  car  suburban  passenger 
service,  as  well  as  some  freight  and  yard 
service.  Motormen  and  trolleymen  are 
employed  for  the  electric  car  service  and 
engineers  and  firemen  are  employed  for 
the  freight  and  yard  service. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  intends  to  discontinue  its  commuter 
service  on  the  said  subdivision  as  of  March 
16,  1959  the  whole  under  an  authorization 
to  that  effect  that  it  has  recently  obtained 
from  the  Board  of  Transport  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Canada. 


Consequently,  after  that  date,  there  will 
remain  on  the  said  subdivision  only  four 
freight  assignments  and  the  regular  passen¬ 
ger  train  to  and  from  Murray  Bay. 

The  Brotherhood  has  submitted  eighteen 
proposals.  With  the  exception  of  items  one 
and  seventeen  thereof,  these  proposals  are 
identical  to  those  that  are  referred  to  in 
our  report  of  this  day  on  the  three  labour 
agreements  across  Canada. 

The  Company  has  submitted  two  pro¬ 
posals,  the  first  of  which  pertains  to  the 
elimination  of  the  diesel  rule. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  dis¬ 
cuss  all  the  said  proposals  once  again. 

Recommendation 

We  therefore  recommend: 

(a)  that  the  Company’s  first  proposal  be 
accepted  by  the  Brotherhood,  the  whole 
as  per  the  recommendation  we  have  made 
in  our  main  report; 

(b)  that  the  Company’s  second  proposal 
be  set  aside; 

(c)  that  the  Brotherhood’s  first  and 
seventeenth  proposals  be  set  aside; 

(d)  that  the  recommendations  that  we 
have  made  in  our  main  report  on  the 
Brotherhood’s  proposals,  inasmuch  as  appli¬ 
cable,  be  followed  on  the  Montmorency 
Subdivision; 

but  (e)  that  the  forthcoming  agreement 
on  the  said  subdivision  be  limited  to  a 
period  of  one  year. 

The  whole  respectfully  submitted. 

Montreal,  March  14,  1959. 

{Sgd.)  Andre  Montpetit, 
Chairman. 

{Sgd.)  A.  E.  Matthews, 
Member. 

{Sgd.)  T.  R.  Meighen, 
Member. 


A  larger  number  of  cases  were  filed  with 
the  United  States  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  1958  than  ever  before,  and  more 
cases  were  closed  than  in  any  year  since 
1953,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  shows. 
During  the  year,  for  the  first  time  since 
1941,  the  number  of  charges  of  unfair 
labour  practices — the  largest  ever — exceeded 
the  number  of  petitions  for  representation 
elections. 

Of  the  representation  elections  held, 
labour  organizations  won  a  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  than  ever  before.  In  1958  they  won 
the  support  of  the  majority  in  61  per  cent 
of  the  elections,  compared  with  62  per  cent 
in  1957,  65  per  cent  in  1956,  and  68  per 
cent  in  1955.  For  the  first  time  in  four 
years,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  elections 
involved  fewer  than  30  employees. 


Fewer  elections  were  conducted  than  in 
the  preceding  two  years:  in  the  1958  fiscal 
year,  4,524  elections  were  held;  in  1957, 
4,888,  and  in  1956,  5,094.  A  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  elections  were  conducted 
only  after  contested  hearings  and  on  the 
orders  of  the  Board. 

The  9,260  charges  of  unfair  labour  prac¬ 
tices  filed  with  the  Board  represented  an 
increase  of  68  per  cent  over  the  5,506  filed 
in  the  preceding  year,  1957.  Charges  filed 
against  employers  during  1958  numbered 
6,068,  an  increase  of  66  per  cent  over  the 
3,655  filed  in  1957;  3,192  charges  were 
made  against  labour  organizations,  an 
increase  of  72  per  cent  over  the  1,851  filed 
in  1957. 
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LABOUR  LAW 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Court  of  Queen's  Bench  of  Manitoba  quashes  order  of  province's  Labour  Board  and 
strikes  from  another  order  part  considered  to  be  beyond  Board's  jurisdiction. 
County  Court  in  B.C.  finds  lockout  notice  ambiguous  and  therefore  is  invalid 


The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  of  Manitoba 
quashed  an  order  of  the  Manitoba  Labour 
Board  as  having  been  issued  without  the 
required  notice  to  all  parties  concerned, 
and  struck  from  another  order  a  part 
considered  to  be  beyond  the  Board’s  juris¬ 
diction  in  that  it  gave  special  leave  for 
a  second  application  for  certification  in  less 
than  six  months,  contrary  to  the  Rules  of 
Board  Practice. 

In  British  Columbia,  a  County  Court, 
upholding  a  magistrate’s  decision,  found  a 
lockout  notice  ambiguous  and  therefore 
invalid. 

Court  of  Queen's  Bench  of  Manitoba . . . 

.  .  .rules  that  Labour  Board  must  give  notice  to 
all  parties  before  reconsidering  own  decision 

On  November  20,  1958,  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Court  of  Manitoba,  in  an  action 
brought  by  a  taxicab  company  against  the 
Manitoba  Labour  Board,  held  that,  when 
the  Board  decides  of  its  own  motion  to 
reconsider  a  decision  made  by  it,  notice 
must  be  given  to  all  affected  parties,  unless 
the  Board  is  exempted  specifically  by  a 
statute  from  the  requirement  of  giving  such 
notice. 

Further,  the  Court  held  that  the  Board 
is  bound  by  the  Rules  of  Board  Practice 
in  spite  of  the  provision  contained  in  the 
Rules  that  “every  case  will  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  its  particular  circumstances”. 

The  Court  also  ruled  that,  when  an 
order  of  the  Board  contains  two  parts  which 
are  not  directly  linked  together,  the  part 
which  was  made  without  jurisdiction  may 
be  quashed  without  affecting  the  validity  of 
the  other  part. 

Mr.  Justice  Freedman  in  his  reasons  for 
judgment  related  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  dispute. 

On  July  15,  1958,  General  Drivers, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  Local  Union 
No.  979  made  application  to  the  Manitoba 
Labour  Board  for  certification  as  bargaining 
agent  for  certain  employees  of  the  Northern 
Taxi  Limited.  This  application  was  heard 
by  the  Board  on  August  21,  in  the  presence 


of  the  parties  concerned.  On  August  27  the 
Board  rendered  its  decision,  which  was 
cited  as  dismissal  No.  144.  This  decision 
reads  (in  part)  as  follows: 

4.  The  Board,  after  consideration  of  material 
filed,  argument  and  evidence  heard,  rules  the 
appropriate  bargaining  unit  to  be  “all  em¬ 
ployees  except  main  office  staff  and  those 
excluded  by  the  Act”; 

5.  The  Board,  in  the  light  of  Section  28  (b) 
of  the  Rules  of  Board  Practice,  has  satisfied 
itself  that  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the 
designated  unit  are  not  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  applicant  union,  hence  the 
applicant  union  has  failed  to  establish  a  prima 
facie  case. 

Therefore 

The  Manitoba  Labour  Board  dismisses  the 
application  but,  in  view  of  the  particular 
circumstances  disclosed,  does  not  apply  the 
usual  six  months’  bar  to  a  further  application 
by  the  applicant  in  respect  to  the  same  bar¬ 
gaining  unit. 

Three  days  later  the  union,  relying  on 
that  part  of  the  order  which  purported  to 
remove  “the  usual  six  months’  bar”,  made 
a  second  application,  dated  August  30,  for 
similar  certification.  On  September  4  the 
Board  sent  to  the  company  the  customary 
notice  to  the  employer  of  the  filing  of 
the  second  application. 

On  September  5  the  company,  by  letter 
of  its  solicitors,  objected  to  this  application’s 
being  filed.  It  contended  that  the  provision 
in  the  order  of  the  Board  purporting  to  lift 
the  six  months’  bar  was  in  excess  of  the 
Board’s  jurisdiction. 

Rule  32  of  the  Rules  of  Board  Practice 
forming  part  of  the  regulations  under  Sec¬ 
tion  65  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act  reads 
as  follows: 

32.  Where  an  application  for  certification 
has  been  refused  by  the  Board,  no  application 
by  the  same  applicant  in  respect  of  the  same 
unit  of  employees  or  any  part  thereof  or  any 
unit  containing  the  same  employees  along  with 
other  employees  shall  be  lodged  until  a  period 
of  six  months  has  elapsed  following  the  date 
of  the  decision,  except  by  special  leave  of  the 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they  are 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  the  provincial 
legislatures,  regulations  under  these  laws, 
and  selected  court  decisions  affecting  labour. 
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Board  where  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the 
prior  application  was  rejected  on  account  of 
a  technical  error  or  omission  in  connection 
therewith. 

The  company  contended  that,  since  the 
first  application  had  been  disposed  of  on 
its  merits  and  had  not  been  rejected  on 
account  of  any  technical  error  or  omission, 
the  Board  was  without  jurisdiction  either 
to  permit  or  to  entertain  such  a  second 
application  by  the  union  for  a  period  of 
six  months. 

On  October  7  the  company  launched  its 
first  motion,  asking  the  Court  for  two 
things : 

(a)  An  order  prohibiting  the  Board  from 
all  further  proceedings  upon  the  union’s 
second  application;  and 

(b)  An  order  of  certiorari  to  quash  the 
Board’s  order  of  dismissal  insofar  as  it 
purported  to  permit  a  further  application 
by  the  union  in  respect  of  the  same  bargain¬ 
ing  unit  before  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  six  months. 

On  October  9  the  Board  made  a  second 
order,  by  which  it  revoked  its  first  order, 
restored  the  union’s  first  application  to  the 
agenda  and  fixed  a  date  for  a  hearing  of 
that  application.  The  union’s  second  appli¬ 
cation  was  struck  off  the  agenda. 

The  company  at  once  took  the  position 
that  it  had  received  no  notice  that  the 
Board  was  reconsidering  its  first  order 
and  that  it  had  not  been  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard  by  the  Board  in  this 
connection.  Thereupon,  on  October  15  the 
company  launched  a  second  motion,  asking 
for  two  things: 

(a)  An  order  prohibiting  the  Board  from 
all  further  proceedings  upon  the  union’s 
first  application  dated  July  15;  and 

(b)  An  order  of  certiorari  to  quash  the 
order  of  the  Board  dated  October  9  revok¬ 
ing  dismissal  No.  144. 

Mr.  Justice  Freedman  noted  that  an 
informal  industry-wide  general  hearing  had 
been  held  by  the  Board  on  October  1,  in 
connection  with  an  application  by  the  same 
union  for  bargaining  rights  for  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  various  taxicab  companies.  It 
was  by  reason  of  matters  arising  at  this 
general  hearing  that  the  Board  decided 
to  reopen  the  union’s  first  application  and 
later  rescinded  its  first  order  and  restored 
the  union’s  original  application  to  the 
agenda. 

Dealing  first  with  the  company’s  second 
motion,  Mr.  Justice  Freedman  noted  that 
the  second  order  of  the  Board  was  attacked 
as  having  been  made  without  jurisdiction 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  company 
had  been  given  no  notice  and  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  heard.  It  was  also  submitted 


that,  in  seeking  to  apply  evidence  which  it 
heard  in  another  matter  (that  is,  in  the 
informal  general  hearing),  the  Board  acted 
beyond  its  jurisdiction  and  in  denial  of 
natural  justice.  In  Mr.  Justice  Freedman’s 
opinion,  both  grounds  of  objection  were 
well-founded. 

Counsel  for  the  union  defended  the 
Board’s  order  of  October  9  on  two  grounds. 
First,  he  contended  that  the  company  was 
not  entitled  to  notice,  since  the  Act  did 
not  stipulate  for  notice  in  actions  by  the 
Board  under  Section  59  (2).  Alternatively, 
he  argued  that,  if  notice  were  necessary, 
such  notice  had  been  given  by  virtue  of 
the  document  summoning  the  informal 
general  hearing.  Section  59  (2)  reads  as 
follows: 

...  a  decision  or  order  of  the  Board  is  final 
and  conclusive  and  not  open  to  question  or 
review;  but  the  Board  may,  if  it  considers  it 
advisable  so  to  do,  reconsider  any  decision 
or  order  made  by  it  under  the  Act,  and  may 
vary  or  revoke  any  decision  or  order  made  by 
it  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  Justice  Freedman  said  that  under 
Section  59  (2)  the  Board  may  be  moved 
to  reconsider  an  order  in  one  of  two  ways. 
A  dissatisfied  party  may  apply  for  such 
reconsideration,  in  which  case  Rules  17  and 
18  of  Board  Practice  apply.  Rule  18  re¬ 
quires  the  registrar  of  the  Board  to  issue 
a  notice  of  filing  of  such  an  application 
and  to  serve  a  copy  upon  the  person  against 
whom  relief  is  sought.  Alternatively,  the 
Board  may  act  on  its  own  motion,  as  it 
did  in  the  case  at  bar.  If  notice  to  an 
affected  party  was  required  under  Rule  18 
when  the  Board  reconsidered  a  decision  as 
a  result  of  an  application  made  to  it,  Mr. 
Justice  Freedman  said,  surely  it  should  also 
be  required  when  the  Board  acted  on  its 
own  motion.  He  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  rights  of  a  party  arising  under  an 
order  of  the  Board  should  in  any  way 
depend  on  whether  someone  moves  the 
Board  to  reconsider  its  order  or  whether 
the  Board  decides  to  reconsider  on  its  own. 
In  both  cases,  he  thought,  an  affected  party 
would  be  entitled  to  notice. 

Mr.  Justice  Freedman  also  rejected  the 
argument  that  unless  the  obligation  to  give 
notice  is  specifically  spelled  out  in  a  statute, 
the  right  to  notice  does  not  exist.  He  held 
that  with  respect  to  judicial  or  quasi-judicial 
acts  there  is  always  a  right  to  notice  unless 
the  statute  clearly  dispenses  with  it.  The 
right  to  notice  not  being  specifically  dis¬ 
pensed  with  by  the  statute,  it  must  be  taken 
to  exist. 

He  pointed  out  that,  although  Section 
59  (2)  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act  does 
not  deal  with  notice,  the  giving  of  notice 
was  provided  for  in  the  Department  of 
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Labour  Act,  which  also  deals  with  the 
Manitoba  Labour  Board.  That  Act  pro¬ 
vides:  “The  Board  shall  in  every  case  give 
an  opportunity  to  all  interested  parties  to 
be  heard,  to  present  evidence,  and  to  make 
representations.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Justice  Freedman  held 
that  the  Board  had  no  jurisdiction  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  a  reconsideration  of  its  order 
without  notice  to  the  company.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  quashed  the  Board’s  order  of 
October  9  as  having  been  made  in  excess 
of  the  Board’s  jurisdictin  and  in  denial  of 
natural  justice. 

Mr.  Justice  Freedman  then  turned  to 
the  first  motion,  by  which  the  company 
asked  for  an  order  quashing  dismissal  No. 
144  insofar  as  it  permitted  a  further  appli¬ 
cation  to  be  made  before  the  expiration  of 
a  period  of  six  months. 

Referring  to  Rule  32  of  the  Rules  of 
Board  Practice,  which  provides  for  an 
exception  from  the  six-month  time  limit 
when  an  application  was  dismissed  on 
account  of  a  technical  error  or  omission, 
Mr.  Justice  Freedman  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  phrase  “technical  error  or  omis¬ 
sion”  did  not  apply  in  the  case  at  bar. 
To  him  this  phrase  meant  simply  “an  error 
or  omission  in  the  nature  of  a  technicality”. 
No  such  error  or  omission  was  alleged  by 
the  Board,  which  clearly  disposed  of  the 
union’s  first  application  on  the  merits. 
Moreover,  the  Board  did  not  claim  that, 
an  alleged  technical  error  or  omission 
having  been  subsequently  discovered  and 
brought  to  its  attention,  it  thereupon 
granted  leave  for  a  further  application.  The 
fact  was  that  the  Board  granted  such  leave 
in  its  order  of  dismissal  No.  144.  It  could 
not  be  seriously  contended  that  the  Board 
made  the  original  order  with  full  knowledge 
that  it  was  wrong  by  reason  of  some  tech¬ 
nical  error  or  omission.  A  responsible 
body  would  not  deliberately  make  an  order 
knowing  it  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Justice  Freedman  added: 

It  is  perfectly  plain  to  me  that  the  “special 
leave”  referred  to  in  R.  32  can  only  properly 
be  given  subsequent  to  an  order  of  the  Board 
The  rule  contemplates  the  possibility  that  a 
technical  error  or  omission  in  connection  with 
the  rejection  of  the  prior  application  may  later 
be  discovered— either  by  the  Board,  the  union 
or  anyone  else.  Thereupon  the  Board  may 
grant  special  leave  to  the  union  to  lodge  a 
second  application  even  though  the  period  of 
six  months  has  not  elapsed.  That  is  what  the 
rule  appears  to  me  to  mean.  But  that  is  not 
the  way  in  which  the  rule  was  employed  in  the 
present  case. 

On  this  point  an  alternative  submission 
was  made  to  the  effect  that  Rule  32  should 
be  treated  merely  as  a  guide  and  not 
binding  on  the  Board.  This  argument  was 


supported  by  citing  the  preamble  to  the 
Rules  of  Board  Practice,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

In  its  administration  of  those  features  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  which  are  assigned  to  it, 
the  Manitoba  Labour  Board  will  apply  the 
following  general  rules:  but  every  case  will  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  its  particular  circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  Justice  Freedman  did  not  think  that 
the  phrase  that  “every  case  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  its  particular  circum¬ 
stances”  justified  the  action  of  the  Board. 
In  his  opinion,  the  Board  must  consider 
every  case  in  the  light  of  its  particular 
circumstances,  but  in  so  doing  it  must 
apply  the  rules. 

To  say  that  the  right  to  consider  a  case  in 
the  light  of  its  particular  circumstances  carries 
with  it  a  right  to  ignore  those  rules  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  there  are  no  rules;  or,  at 
all  events,  that  the  rules  are  there,  but  only 
to  be  observed  or  ignored  according  to  the 
particular  whim  of  the  Board  from  time  to 
time.  The  rules  are  entitled  to  greater  respect 
from  the  Board  than  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Freedman  added  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  the  rules  are  not  made 
by  the  Board.  They  are  made  for  the 
Board  and  for  the  general  public  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

He  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Board’s  order  of  August  27 
which  purported  to  grant  leave  for  a  second 
application  before  the  expiry  of  six  months 
was  outside  the  powers  of  the  Board  under 
Rule  32,  and  was,  consequently,  made 
without  jurisdiction. 

The  next  question  to  be  decided  was 
whether  a  part  of  the  order  could  be 
quashed  and  another  part  remain  valid. 

The  union  claimed  that  the  order  in 
question  was  not  severable,  that  it  must 
be  quashed  in  its  entirety  or  not  at  all. 
relying  on  the  Saskatchewan  case  of  Re 
The  Trade  Union  Act;  Re  Simpson-Sears 
Limited  and  Department  Store  Organizing 
Committee,  Local  1004  (1956)  18  WWR 
492. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Freedman, 
there  were  clear  grounds  of  distinction 
between  the  case  at  bar  and  the  Simpson- 
Sears  case.  In  the  Saskatchewan  case  the 
two  parts  of  the  order,  one  requiring  rein¬ 
statement  and  the  other  relating  to  com¬ 
pensation  for  monetary  loss,  were  directly 
related  to  each  other.  Without  reinstate¬ 
ment,  no  right  to  compensation  would  arise. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employee  was 
entitled  to  reinstatement,  he  should  also 
be  given  compensation  for  his  monetary 
loss.  No  such  link  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  order  existed  in  the  case  at  bar.  The 
dismissal  of  the  union’s  application  made 
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the  matter  complete.  The  addendum  pur¬ 
porting  to  lift  the  six  months’  bar  was 
something  altogether  extraneous  to  the 
order. 

Further,  Mr.  Justice  Freedman  added: 

But  there  is  an  even  more  fundamental 
distinction:  In  the  Simpson-Sears  case  both 
matters  in  the  order  of  the  Board — reinstate¬ 
ment  and  compensation — were  within  its  juris¬ 
diction,  if  only  that  Board  had  dealt  with 
those  matters  properly  ...  In  the  present  case, 
however,  only  the  first  part  of  the  order  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board.  That  part 
of  the  order  lifting  the  six  months’  bar  was 
beyond  the  Board’s  jurisdiction  from  the 
beginning,  since  the  circumstances  giving  rise 
to  jurisdiction  did  not  exist. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Freedman's  opinion,  the 
severance  in  the  case  at  bar  was  not  only 
permitted  but  proper.  Consequently,  his 
ruling  was  that  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
August  27,  to  the  extent  that  it  was  made 
without  jurisdiction,  should  be  quashed, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  operative  part 
of  dismissal  No.  144  the  words  “The  Mani¬ 
toba  Labour  Board  dismisses  the  applica¬ 
tion”  should  stand,  but  the  balance  of  the 
order  which  granted  leave  for  a  second 
application  before  the  expiry  of  six  months 
should  be  quashed.  Labour  Relations  Act: 
Northern  Taxi  Limited  v.  Manitoba  Labour 
Board,  27  WWR,  Part  1,  p.  12. 

County  Court,  Vancouver , .  . 

.  .  .  declares  notice  of  lockout  invalid  because  it 
stated  that  firm's  employee’s  "may"  be  locked  out 

On  November  14,  1958,  Mr.  Justice 
Clearihue  of  the  County  Court  in  Van¬ 
couver  dismissed  an  employer’s  appeal  from 
his  conviction  by  a  deputy  police  magistrate 
on  a  charge  of  unlawfully  locking  out  his 
employees. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  notice  of  a 
lockout  need  not  be  given  by  the  employer 
himself  but  may  be  given  by  his  authorized 
agent.  Nor  need  the  notice  state  the  date 
of  the  proposed  lockout.  But  a  notice 
which  states  that  employees  “may”  be 
locked  out  is  invalid. 

The  circumstances  of  the  dispute,  as 
mentioned  in  the  reasons  for  judgment, 
were  as  follows: 

On  May  21,  1958,  the  Associated  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  of  British  Columbia,  of 
which  the  appellant,  J.  H.  McRae  Com¬ 
pany  Limited,  was  a  member,  gave  notice 
by  letter  to  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  Local  Union  213, 
of  an  intended  lockout  in  the  following 
words: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  this  Association 
has  voted  that,  in  accordance  with  Section  51 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Act  any  time  after  48 
hours’  time  has  elapsed,  our  members  may 
lock  out  members  of  your  union  employed  by 
our  members. 


Following  this  notice  the  union  brought 
a  charge  against  the  McRae  Company  that 
on  June  2  and  3  it  unlawfully  locked  out 
employees  employed  by  it  as  inside  wire- 
men,  and  the  company  was  convicted  in 
magistrate’s  court  on  August  26. 

Section  51  (b)  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  reads  as  follows: 

No  employer  shall  lock  out  his  employees 
until  the  trade  union  has  been  given  written 
notice  by  the  employer  that  the  employer  is 
going  to  lock  out  his  employees  and  forty 
eight  hours  have  elapsed  from  the  time  such 
notice  was  given. 

The  trade  union  alleged  that  the  notice 
sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Associated 
Electrical  Contractors  did  not  comply  with 
the  law  and  thus  the  company  was  guilty 
of  an  offience  under  Section  58  (1)  of  the 
Act,  which  reads: 

Every  employer  who  causes  a  lock-out  con¬ 
trary  to  this  Act  is  guilty  of  an  offence  and 
liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day  that  the  lock-out 
exists. 

The  union  claimed  that  the  lockout  notice 
was  void  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  notice  stated  that  the  members  of 
the  Associated  Electrical  Contractors  of 
British  Columbia  “may”  lock  out  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  when  it  should  have 
stated  definitely  that  the  members  were 
going  to  lock  out  the  workmen; 

2.  Notice  was  not  given  by  the  employer 
but  by  the  Associated  Electrical  Contrac¬ 
tors,  when  the  Act  requires  notice  to  be 
given  by  the  employer; 

3.  The  notice  should  make  clear  the 
date  of  the  proposed  lockout; 

4.  There  was  no  mention  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  lockout. 

The  company  relied  in  its  defence  upon 
Section  70  of  the  Act,  which  reads:  “No 
proceeding  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
invalid  by  any  defect  in  form  or  any 
technical  irregularity.” 

Mr.  Justice  Clearihue  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  Section  70  refers  only  to  “defects 
in  form”  or  “technical  irregularities”  but 
not  to  any  defect  which  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  and  must  be  complied  with 
as  a  condition  precedent.  He  referred  to 
the  judgment  of  Middleton,  J.  in  Bank  of 
Hamilton  v.  Baldwin  (1913)  28  OLR  175, 
at  177  who  expressed  the  opinion  that 
where  a  defect  is  in  respect  of  a  matter 
which,  by  some  statutory  or  other  provision, 
is  made  a  condition  precedent,  then  its 
non-observance  is  fatal. 

Mr.  Justice  Clearihue  agreed  with  the 
magistrate  that  if  the  notice  quoted  above 
clearly  and  without  ambiguity  notified  the 
employees  that  they  were  going  to  be  locked 
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out,  the  notice  would  be  sufficient  no  matter 
what  its  form  was.  Such  a  notification  was 
a  condition  precedent  before  the  employer 
could  lock  out  the  employees.  But  as  the 
notice  failed  to  notify  the  employees  clearly 
and  unambiguously  that  they  were  going 
to  be  locked  out,  then  it  was  an  irregularity 
which  was  not  curable  under  Section  70 
of  the  Act.  The  notice  used  the  word 
“may”.  This  left  the  question  indefinite  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  employer  was  going 
to  lock  out  the  employees.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  Justice  Clearihue  continued, 
the  condition  precedent  had  not  been  ful¬ 
filled,  and  the  notice  was  invalid. 

He  also  agreed  with  the  magistrate  that 
the  Act  did  not  require  the  notice  to  be 


given  by  the  employer  himself  and  hat  the 
notice  was  valid  if  given  by  an  authorized 
agent,  which  the  Associated  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors  of  British  Columbia  was.  Being  a 
corporation  it  could  act  as  an  agent.  Nor 
did  the  Act  require  the  date  of  the  proposed 
lockout  to  be  given.  It  can  be  any  time 
after  48  hours  have  elapsed  following  the 
giving  of  notice.  Neither  did  the  Act 
require  any  mention  of  the  area  to  be 
covered  by  the  lockout.  The  notice  there¬ 
fore  in  these  respects  was  not  invalid. 

The  Court  dismissed  the  company’s 
appeal  and  confirmed  the  conviction. 
Regina  ex  rel  O’Keeffe  v.  /.  H.  McRae 
Company  Limited,  27  WWR,  Part  7,  p. 
332. 


Recent  Regulations,  Federal  and  Provincial 

Minimum  gross  fees  of  licensed  practical  nurses  are  increased  in  Manitoba 
Special  vacation  order  for  heavy  construction  industries  issued  in  Alberta 


Recent  orders  of  the  Alberta  Board  of 
Industrial  Relations  provided  for  a  two- 
week  vacation  with  pay  for  employees  in 
the  highway,  pipeline  and  heavy  construc¬ 
tion  industries  after  a  years’  continuous 
employment,  comprising  225  days  of  regu¬ 
lar  work,  and  restricted  the  coverage  of  the 
vacation  stamp  system  to  building  construc¬ 
tion  workers. 

In  Manitoba,  the  minimum  fees  of 
licensed  practical  nurses  were  raised  from 
a  range  of  $7.20  to  $12  a  day  to  a  range 
of  $8.25  to  $14.50  a  day,  depending  on 
the  hours  worked. 

Other  regulations  deal  with  exemptions 
from  the  British  Columbia  Hours  of  Work 
and  Minimum  Wage  Acts  and  from  the 
Alberta  Labour  Act. 

FEDERAL 

Canada  Shipping  Act 

Regulations  under  the  Canada  Shipping 
Act  setting  out  safety  requirements  for 
small  vessels  were  gazetted  on  March  25, 
revoking  the  Small  Vessels  Regulations,’ 
1958. 

Among  other  provisions,  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  prescribe  the  type  of  life-saving  equip¬ 
ment  and  fire  extinguishers  to  be  carried 
on  pleasure  craft,  passenger-carrying  ves¬ 
sels  of  five  tons  or  under  and  on  power- 
driven  vessels  not  over  15  tons  that  do  not 
carry  passengers  and  are  not  pleasure  craft 
or  fishing  vessels.  The  regulations  also 
set  out  the  precautions  to  be  taken  against 
fires  on  vessels  of  these  types. 

The  regulations  were  approved  by  P.C. 
1959-273  of  March  5,  to  take  effect  on 
April  1. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta  Labour  Act 

The  Alberta  Board  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  recently  issued  a  special  vacation 
order  for  the  highway,  pipeline  and  heavy 
construction  industries  and,  in  line  with 
this  change,  amended  the  coverage  of  Order 
No.  6  (1958),  the  order  providing  for  a 
vacation  stamp  system  for  construction 
workers.  It  also  exempted  persons  licensed 
under  the  Legal  Profession  Act  or  the 
Chartered  Accountants  Act  from  the  hours 
and  minimum  wages  provisions  of  the 
Labour  Act. 

All  three  orders  were  gazetted  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  the  first  two  to  take  effect  from 
April  1,  and  the  last  from  the  date  of 
publication. 

Highway ,  Pipeline  and  Heavy  Construction 

The  new  special  vacation  order,  No.  32 
(1959),  applies  to  the  big  construction  pro¬ 
jects  chiefly  carried  on  outside  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  incorporated  cities,  towns  and 
villages.  More  specifically,  it  covers  the 
grading  and  surfacing  of  airfields;  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  pro¬ 
jects  and  earth  and  rock  fill  dams;  highway 
construction  and  repair  work;  and  the 
construction  and  reconditioning  of  pipe¬ 
lines  carrying  natural  gas,  oil  and  other 
petroleum  products. 

The  new  order,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  work  in  connection  with  pipelines  which 
form  an  integral  part  of  engineering  or 
building  construction,  pumping  stations, 
tank  farms  or  facilities  connected  thereto, 
nor  does  it  cover  the  construction  or  re¬ 
conditioning  of  distribution  systems  located 
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within  the  boundaries  of  any  city,  town  or 
village.  Such  projects  will  continue  to  be 
covered  by  Order  No.  6  (1958). 

Office  workers  in  all  branches  of  the 
construction  industry  will  remain  subject 
to  the  general  vacation  order,  No.  5  (1958), 
which  provides  for  a  week  paid  vacation 
after  one  year  and  two  weeks  after  a  second 
year  of  employment. 

Instead  of  vacation  stamps,  employees 
in  the  highway,  pipeline  and  heavy  con¬ 
struction  industries  must  now  be  given  an 
annual  vacation  of  not  less  than  two  weeks 
after  each  years  employment. 

For  purposes  of  this  order,  a  “years 
employment”  means  “continuous  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
employee’s  date  of  employment  comprising 
not  less  than  225  days  of  actual  work  and 
each  subsequent  such  year”. 

Order  32  further  provides  that  an  em¬ 
ployee  who  fails  to  meet  the  work  require¬ 
ments  but  is  still  employed  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  date  of  his  employment  is  entitled  to 
an  annual  vacation  of  not  less  than  one 
day  for  every  19  days  worked.  (A  some¬ 
what  similar  provision  is  contained  in  the 
order  for  the  coal  mining  industry,  Order 
No.  15  (1949),  which  provides  that  holi¬ 
days  with  pay,  at  the  basic  daily  wage  rate, 
must  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  one  day 
for  every  20  days  worked  in  any  calendar 
month.) 

As  is  also  the  case  under  the  general 
vacation  order,  an  employee  in  one  of  the 
heavy  construction  industries  must  be  given 
his  vacation  in  an  unbroken  period  within 
12  months  after  the  date  of  entitlement.  In 
the  event  that  the  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ployee  fail  to  agree  as  to  the  starting  date, 
the  employer  must  give  the  employee  at 
least  one  weeks  advance  notice  of  the  date 
of  commencement  of  his  vacation. 

Vacation  pay  is  to  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  4  per  cent  of  the  employee’s  regular 
pay  for  the  vacation  period.  By  “regular 
pay”  is  meant  the  wages  paid  to  the  em¬ 
ployee  for  his  normal  hours  of  work.  The 
vacation  pay  must  be  paid  at  least  one  day 
before  commencement  of  the  vacation  or 
on  the  date  of  termination  if  an  employee 
is  leaving  his  employment. 

Order  No.  6  (1958) 

As  previously  indicated,  the  coverage  of 
the  order  re-issued  last  year  providing  for 
a  vacation  stamp  system  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  industry,  No.  6  (1958),  has  been 
restricted  to  building  construction,  engineer¬ 
ing  works  having  been  deleted  from  the 
order. 


Order  No.  6  (1958)  now  applies  to 
demolition  work  or  work  in  connection  with 
the  construction,  erection,  repair,  remodel¬ 
ling,  alteration,  painting  and  interior  decor¬ 
ating  of  buildings,  except  work  in  a  plant 
or  shop  manufacturing  or  fabricating  any 
part  of  a  building  or  structure. 

Persons  engaged  in  such  work  are,  as 
before,  entitled  to  vacation  credits  equal  to 
4  per  cent  of  their  regular  earnings. 

Order  No.  27  (1959) 

Order  No.  27  (1959)  exempts  persons 
licensed  under  the  Alberta  Chartered 
Accountants  Act  or  the  Legal  Profession  Act 
and  students  enrolled  under  these  Acts  from 
the  hours  and  minimum  wages  provisions 
of  the  Alberta  Labour  Act.  This  means 
that  the  statutory  limitations  on  hours  do 
not  apply  to  these  employees  nor  do  the 
minimum  wage  orders. 

A  similar  exemption  has  been  granted 
to  insurance,  real  estate  and  bond  salesmen. 

Alberta  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

The  operation  of  freight  and  passenger 
elevators  of  the  “automatic  self-operating” 
type,  previously  exempted  from  the  Alberta 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  was  brought 
under  the  Act  by  a  regulation  gazetted  on 
March  14  as  Alta.  Reg.  77/59. 

British  Columbia  Hours  of  Work  Act 

The  British  Columbia  Board  of  Industrial 
Relations  recently  issued  a  regulation,  No. 
42  (1959),  exempting  the  pipeline  con¬ 
struction  industry  from  the  operation  of 
the  Hours  of  Work  Act  for  the  period 
February  10  to  December  31,  1959.  Similar 
exemptions  have  been  granted  in  the  past 
three  years. 

British  Columbia  Male  and  Female  Minimum 
Wage  Acts 

Following  an  inquiry,  employees  of  the 
Salvation  Army  receiving  rehabilitation  at 
the  Army’s  Social  Service  Centre  at  Van¬ 
couver  were  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  British  Columbia  Male  and  Female 
Minimum  Wage  Acts  by  Regulation  No.  4, 
gazetted  on  March  19  with  effect  from 
March  17,  1959. 

Manitoba  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  Act 

Regulations  under  the  Manitoba  Licensed 
Practical  Nurses  Act  setting  higher  fees 
for  licensed  practical  nurses  were  gazetted 
on  March  14  as  Man.  Reg.  24/59,  to  take 
effect  on  April  1. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  the  minimum 
gross  fees  that  may  be  charged  for  an 
8 -hour,  10-hour,  12-hour  or  20-hour  day 
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are  $8.25,  $10.75,  $13  and  $14.50  respec¬ 
tively.  Formerly,  the  rates  were  $7.20,  $9, 
$10.80  and  $12. 

A  licensed  practical  nurse  employed  and 
paid  by  the  month  or  longer  period  must 
now  receive  a  minimum  of  $180  a  month, 
plus  laundering  of  uniforms,  an  increase 
of  $20  over  the  former  rate. 

A  practical  nurse  holding  a  provisional 
licence  employed  by  the  month  or  longer 
period  is  to  receive  a  minimum  of  $170 
a  month,  plus  laundering  of  uniforms. 

If  paid  on  a  daily  basis,  a  nurse  on  duty 
or  on  call  for  more  than  12  hours  in  a 
day  must  have  at  least  four  hours  off  duty 
and  at  least  six  hours  for  sleep.  Licensed 
practical  nurses  employed  by  the  month 
may  not  be  required  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  a  day  or  44  in  a  week. 

The  regulations  again  provide  that  a 
licensed  practical  nurse  who  has  completed 
a  year’s  continuous  service  with  one  em¬ 
ployer  is  entitled  to  an  annual  vacation 
with  pay  of  two  weeks  or  the  period  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  the  Vacations  with  Pay 
Act,  whichever  is  greater.  As  before,  “a 
years  continuous  service”  means  a  period 
of  not  less  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
regular  working  hours  within  the  12  months 
immediately  preceding  the  vacation. 

Manitoba  Public  Health  Act 

The  regulations  under  the  Manitoba 
Public  Health  Act  (Man.  Reg.  91/45)  have 
been  amended  to  add  a  new  provision  which 
prohibits  any  person  but  a  duly  qualified 
medical  practitioner  or  a  qualified  radio¬ 
grapher  from  using  or  operating  a  fluoro¬ 
scopic  or  X-ray  shoe-fitting  device. 

The  new  provision  was  approved  by  Man. 
Reg.  23/59  gazetted  on  March  14. 

Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act 

The  procedural  rules  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  were  amended  by 
new  provisions  setting  out  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  when  a  party  wishes  to 
challenge  the  Board’s  authority  to  enter¬ 
tain  any  proceeding  on  constitutional 
grounds. 

Under  the  new  regulation  (O.  Reg. 
41/59),  a  party  who  intends  to  raise  "a 
constitutional  issue  must  first  file  with  the 
Board  a  notice  of  intention  setting  out  the 
legal  basis  for  the  objection,  together  with 


references  and  cases  and  a  statement  of 
all  relevant  facts. 

A  copy  of  the  notice  of  intention  will 
be  sent  by  the  Registrar  to  each  of  the 
other  parties  and  to  the  provincial  and 
federal  Attorneys-General.  The  latter  may 
appear  before  the  Board  and  present 
argument. 

Within  10  days  of  receipt  of  the  notice, 
the  other  parties  to  the  proceeding  must 
file  with  the  Board  a  statement  of  the 
position,  if  any,  which  they  intend  to  take 
on  the  matter,  together  with  reasons.  As 
with  the  notice  of  intention,  this  statement 
will  be  sent  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Quebec  Minimum  Wage  Act 

An  order  of  the  Quebec  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  clarifying  the  special  minimum 
wage  order  for  forestry  workers,  Order  No. 
39,  1958,  re-issued  last  year  (L.G.,  June 
1958,  p.  647)  was  gazetted  on  April  4. 

The  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the 
forestry  order  applies  to  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  as  well  as  caterers,  working 
in  connection  with  logging  operations,  forest 
improvement  undertakings,  reforestation 
projects  and  driving  operations.  Coverage 
is  also  extended  to  forest  fire  protective 
associations. 

The  rates  of  pay  remain  the  same,  75 
cents  an  hour  for  employees  whose  hours 
of  work  are  verifiable,  $7  a  day  for  those 
whose  hours  of  work  per  day  cannot  be 
verified,  $42  a  week  for  employees  without 
a  normal  work  week,  and  special  rates  for 
pieceworkers  engaged  in  cutting  operations. 

Fifty-four  hours  are  again  considered  the 
normal  work  week  but  the  list  of  excep¬ 
tions  has  been  changed  to  read  “fire 
rangers”  instead  of  “fire-fighters”.  The  new 
order  also  emphasizes  that  time  in  excess 
of  one  hour  a  day  spent  travelling  between 
the  camp  and  the  work  area  is  to  be 
considered  working  time  and  paid  for  at 
the  usual  rates,  a  fact  which  was  not  made 
clear  in  the  English  version  of  the  Order. 

The  provisions  respecting  deductions  from 
pay  have  been  clarified,  to  ensure  that 
employees  are  not  charged  for  the  use  of 
bedding.  An  employer,  however,  may 
deduct  the  cost  of  tools,  equipment,  safety 
garments  or  bedding  lost  or  not  returned, 
provided  the  rates  are  set  out  in  notices 
and  pay  statements. 
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Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Number  of  initial  and  renewal  claims  for  benefit  in  February,  220,900,  was  30 


per  cent  below  January's  and  ( 
at  month-end  11,000  more  than 

The  number  of  initial  and  renewal 
claims  t  for  unemployment  insurance  bene¬ 
fit  in  February  was  220,900,  which  was  30 
per  cent  less  than  the  January  figure  of 
317,500  and  9  per  cent  below  the  243,900 
in  February  1958. 

Claimants  for  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  numbered  796,000  on  February  27; 
this  was  11,000  more  than  the  785,100 
shown  for  January  30  but  73,300  fewer 
than  the  869,300  claimants  reported  on 
February  28,  1958. 

Seasonal  benefit  claimants  included  in 
these  totals  numbered  242,700  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  203,000  on  January  30  and 
209,400  on  February  28  last  year.  Claim¬ 
ants  for  seasonal  benefit  have  thus  increased 
substantially,  both  absolutely  and  relatively, 
in  comparison  with  last  month  and  with 
one  year  ago.  Regular  claimants  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27  were  5  per  cent  fewer  than  on 
January  30  and  16  per  cent  fewer  than  at 
the  same  date  one  year  ago. 

Male  claimants  numbered  634,300  on 
February  27,  an  increase  of  less  than  2 
per  cent  during  the  month,  but  a  decrease 
of  11  per  cent  from  last  year’s  total  of 
710,900.  Female  claimants  at  161,700  were 
practically  unchanged  from  the  previous 
month  (161,100)  but  were  about  3,000 
more  than  the  158,500  shown  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1958. 

Some  170,000  initial  claims  were  pro¬ 
cessed  during  February,  of  which  45  per 
cent  were  considered  under  the  seasonal 

*See  Tables  E-l  to  E-4  at  back  of  this  issue. 
tTke  initial  claims  total  includes  claims  computed 
under  the  seasonal  benefit  provisions,  as  all  initial 
claims  are  computed  first  for  regular  benefit,  and 
the  renewal  claims  total  includes  claims  from  sea¬ 
sonal  benefit  claimants.  Claimants  who  exhaust  their 
regular  benefit  during  the  seasonal  benefit  period  are 
not  cut  off  from  benefit.  If  they  wish  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  further  benefit,  they  must  file  a  claim 
in  the  usual  manner.  When  there  are  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  number  of  contribution  weeks  since  the  pre¬ 
ceding  March  31  to  establish  another  regular  benefit 
period,  seasonal  benefit  will  be  granted,  but  not 
more  than  once  during  the  seasonal  benefit  period. 


1  per  cent  below  previous  February's.  Claimants 
month  earlier  but  73,300  fewer  than  year  earlier 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
factors  other  than  numbers,  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  industries, 
increase  in  area  population,  influence  of 
weather  conditions,  and  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 

Claimants  should  not  be  interpreted  either 
as  “total  number  of  beneficiaries”  or  “total 
job  applicants”. 


benefit  provisions.  Of  the  142,500  classed 
as  entitled  to  benefit,  56,500,  or  40  per 
cent,  qualified  under  the  seasonal  benefit 
provisions.  The  failure  rate  on  initial 
claims  processed  during  February  at  9.6 
was  practically  unchanged  from  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  (9.9)  but  was  1.6  percentage  points 
below  the  January  rate  of  11.2. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  was  estimated  at  673,400  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  3  per  cent  above  the  estimate  of 
653,100  for  January  and  8  per  cent  below 
the  735,700  shown  for  February  1958. 

Benefit  payments  amounted  to  $58,100,- 
000  during  February  in  comparison  with 
$58,700,000  for  January  and  $63,300,000 
for  February  a  year  ago. 

The  average  weekly  rate  of  benefit  was 
$21.56  for  February,  $21.38  for  January 
and  $21.51  for  February  1958. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
for  February  show  that  insurance  books  or 
contribution  cards  have  been  issued  to 
4,805,489  employees  who  had  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund  since  April  1,  1958. 

At  February  28  employers  registered 
numbered  315,554,  an  increase  of  530  since 
January  31,  1959. 

Enforcement  Statistics 

During  February,  6,050  investigations 
were  conducted  by  enforcement  officers 
across  Canada.  Of  these,  3,871  were  spot 
checks  of  postal  and  counter  claims  to 
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verify  the  fulfilment  of  statutory  conditions, 
and  135  were  miscellaneous  investigations. 
The  remaining  2,044  were  investigations  in 
connection  with  claimants  suspected  of 
making  false  statements  to  obtain  benefit. 

Prosecutions  were  begun  in  158  cases, 
31  against  employers  and  127  against 
claimants.*  Punitive  disqualifications  as  a 
result  of  claimants  making  false  statements 
or  misrepresentations  numbered  1,238.* 


Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  received  in  February  totalled 
$18,446,070.36  compared  with  $20,244,- 
892.32  in  January  and  $18,913,645.02  in 
February  1958.  Benefits  paid  in  February 
totalled  $58,037,486.77  compared  with  $58,- 
617,337.64  in  January  and  $63,283,994.04 
in  February  1958.  The  balance  in  the  fund 
on  February  28  was  $547,399,504.48;  on 
January  31  it  was  $586,990,920.89  and  on 
February  28,  1958,  $794,547,091.77. 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB- 161 8,  March  21,  1959 

( Translation ) 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim¬ 
ant,  whose  case  was  submitted  as  a  test 
case  for  the  purposes  of  this  appeal,  filed 
an  initial  claim  for  benefit  on  May  26, 
1958,  and  stated  at  the  time  that  he  had 
worked  as  a  tracer  (steel  structures)  for 
Cobra  Industries  Inc.,  at  Quebec,  from 
January  4  to  May  23,  1958.  The  claimant 
gave  the  following  as  the  reason  for  his 
having  been  laid  off  on  the  latter  date: 
“Offence  under  the  Industrial  Relations 
Act”.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employer 
gave  the  following  reason:  “Loss  of  time 
(for  union  activity)  on  the  job  (Offence 
under  the  Industrial  Relations  Act,  Part  IV, 
Sections  23  and  25)”. 

In  a  written  statement  dated  June  5,  1958, 
the  claimant  revealed  that  he  was  President 
of  Local  770  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America;  that  he  fully  denied  having 
ever  lost  or  made  any  other  employee  lose 
any  time  during  working  hours  through 
union  activity;  that  if  a  member  or  another 
employee  asked  him  a  question,  he  always 
managed  to  avoid  loss  of  time  because  he 
knew  he  was  “being  followed  and  watched 
by  the  foremen”;  that  he  could  not  see 
where  or  when  he  could  have  held  meetings 
on  the  premises  of  his  employer;  that  the 
latter  favoured  those  who  belonged  to  the 
existing  shop  association,  which  meant  that 
there  was  a  marked  tolerance  in  their  favour; 
finally,  that  most  of  the  time,  during  the 
conversations  that  could  have  taken  place, 
there  was  absolutely  no  mention  of  union 
business,  but  one  of  the  foremen  “was 
really  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  making 
reports”. 

The  insurance  officer,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  69  (2)  (b)  of  the  Act, 
referred  the  claim  to  a  board  of  referees^ 

'“These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  during  this  period. 


requesting  the  board  to  determine  whether 
the  claimant  should  be  disqualified  for  mis¬ 
conduct  under  section  60  (1)  of  the  Act. 

Three  of  the  four  claimants  interested  in 
this  case  were  present  at  the  hearing  before 
the  board  of  referees.  The  employer  was 
represented  by  the  personnel  manager  and 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  establishment, 
accompanied  by  a  solicitor. 

The  personnel  manager  explained  in  the 
course  of  his  testimony  that  for  a  fairly 
long  time  there  had  been  a  certain  rivalry 
between  unions,  a  rivalry  which  had  pro¬ 
voked  union  activities  in  which  the  claim¬ 
ants  had  taken  part  during  working  hours 
and  which  also  “had  affected  production”. 
The  solicitor  added,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Labour  Relations  Board  had  con¬ 
ducted  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  the 
claimants  and  had  recommended  that  they 
be  re-hired  immediately.  The  employer  at 
the  time  gave  detailed  information  to  the 
said  Board  and  the  latter,  in  a  letter  dated 
June  23,  1958,  advised  the  employer  that 
it  was  taking  due  note  of  his  representations 
and  that  it  was  shelving  the  case  for  the 
time  being. 

The  solicitor  also  filed  nine  statements 
signed  by  different  employees  of  Cobra 
Industries  Inc.  during  the  second  week  of 
June,  with  the  intention  of  proving  that 
the  claimants  had  carried  on  union  activi¬ 
ties  during  working  hours. 

The  board  of  referees  unanimously  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  should  disqualify  the 
claimant  under  section  60  of  the  Act  for 
six  weeks  until  June  28,  1958,  inclusive, 
since  it  had  been  established  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  members  of  the  board  that 
the  claimants  had  carried  on  unauthorized 
union  activities  during  working  hours. 

On  December  5,  1958,  the  claimant’s 
union  requested  leave  to  appeal  to  the 
Umpire  after  the  expiration  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  60-day  period,  and  such  leave  was 
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granted  the  union  on  January  5,  1959 
(section  75  of  the  Act).  The  appeal  itself 
is  limited  mainly  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Board  and  ques¬ 
tions  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Com¬ 
mission’s  right  to  reverse  such  a  “decision”. 

On  January  13,  1959,  the  union  requested 
a  hearing  of  the  Umpire  and  the  appeal 
was  consequently  heard  in  Montreal  on 
March  5,  1959.  P.  L.  Gelinas  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  represented  the 
claimants  and  G.  Kieffer  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Commission  represented 
the  insurance  officer. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  The 

evidence  establishes  satisfactorily  that  each 
of  the  claimant’s  interested  in  this  appeal 
has  done  union  recruiting  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  employer  during  working  hours 
and  that  substantial  losses  of  time  occurred 
during  this  type  of  activity. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  decision 
or  recommendation  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  which  dealt  with  this  case  under 
another  Act  and  therefore  from  another 
point  of  view,  such  unauthorized  losses  of 
time  constituted  misconduct  within  the 
meaning  of  section  60  (1)  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Act.  As  it  is  other¬ 
wise  established  that  the  claimants  lost  their 
employment  for  this  reason,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  board  of  referees  were 
correct  in  confirming  the  decision  of  the 
insurance  officer  unanimously. 

I,  therefore,  must  dismiss  the  union’s 
appeal. 

Decision  CUB-1623,  March  24,  1959 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  four 
claimants  represented  in  these  appeals,  who 
were  members  of  Lodge  692  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Machinists,  were 
employed  by  Industrial  Piping  and  Controls 
Limited,  a  subcontractor  engaged  in  instal¬ 
ling  gas  turbines  at  the  B.C.  Electric 
Thermo  Plant,  situated  at  Port  Mann,  B.C., 
on  which  premises  the  Commonwealth  Con¬ 
struction  Company,  Limited,  a  member 
of  the  Heavy  Construction  Association  of 
British  Columbia,  was  the  contractor.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  March  1958,  they  are 
alleged  to  have  lost  their  employment  under 
the  following  circumstances: 

The  said  Association  (of  employers)  and 
the  Teamsters’  union,  viz-,  the  Building 
Material,  Construction  and  Fuel  Truck 
Drivers’  Union,  Local  213,  had  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  which  was  effective  to 
July  17,  1957.  For  some  time  prior  and 
subsequent  thereto,  the  Teamsters’  union 
carried  on  negotiations  with  the  employers’ 
Association  for  a  new  agreement  providing 
for  an  increase  in  the  basic  wage  rate  of 


the  union’s  members  and  for  certain  fringe 
benefits  in  respect  of  such  members.  As 
no  agreement  was  reached,  the  matters  in 
dispute  were  referred  to  a  provincial  con¬ 
ciliation  officer  and  then  to  a  provincial 
conciliation  board.  The  employers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  rejected  the  findings  of  the  board 
and  the  Teamsters’  union,  as  the  result  of 
a  strike  vote,  called  a  strike  on  March  4, 
1958,  at  the  Bridge  River  project  of  the 
Northern  Construction  Company  and  J.  W. 
Stewart  Limited.  Following  the  union’s 
strike  action,  the  employers’  Association 
took  lockout  proceedings  against  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  striking  union  on  all  construc¬ 
tion  projects  under  the  Association’s  control 
(these  are  located  in  Vancouver  and  widely 
scattered  places  in  the  province).  In  retalia¬ 
tion,  the  Teamsters’  union  placed  pickets 
on  other  projects  being  carried  on  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  employers’  Association. 

The  Commonwealth  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  Limited  reported  as  follows: 

On  Tuesday,  March  4th,  our  firm,  being 
members  of  the  Heavy  Construction  Associa¬ 
tion,  locked  out  teamsters  employed  on  our 
jobs. 

On  March  6th  picket  lines  appeared  at  the 
Civic  Auditorium  and  the  Port  Mann  B  C. 
Electric  Thermo  Plant.  The  other  building 
trades  on  these  jobs  did  not  cross  the  picket 
lines. 

On  April  1,  1958,  the  claimants’  em¬ 
ployer,  the  Industrial  Piping  and  Controls 
Limited,  stated  as  follows: 

Port  Mann — Sub  Contract 

Teamsters  were  locked  out  by  Common¬ 
wealth  Construction  Limited  on  March  4th  on 
this  project.  Picket  line  established  on  March 
5th. 

Industrial  Piping  Ltd.  had  a  crew  of  35 
men,  made  up  of  machinists,  Local  692,  boiler¬ 
makers,  Local  359,  riggers,  Local  97,  car¬ 
penters,  Local  452,  and  labourers,  Local  602. 
All  of  these  men  refused  to  cross  the  picket 
line,  even  though  their  employer  was  not 
involved  in  the  strike,  and  have  remained  away 
from  work  since. 

Industrial  Piping  have  not  laid  off  or  ter¬ 
minated  anyone. 

The  four  claimants  filed  applications  for 
unemployment  insurance  and  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  for  their  separation  from  the 
said  employment:  (1)  “Work  available 
(but)  due  to  teamsters’  picket  line  and  we 
honoured  teamsters’  picket  line  . . .”,  (2) 
“I  was  shut  out.  I  did  not  cross  picket 
line...”,  (3)  “Due  to  teamsters’  strike — 
we  honoured  teamsters’  picket  line  . . .”,  (4) 
“.  .  .  I  did  not  attempt  to  cross  the  picket 
when  I  reported  for  work  on  6  March 
58  . . .”. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the  said 
claimants  from  receipt  of  benefit  for  the 
duration  of  the  stoppage  of  work  (section 
63  of  the  Act),  as  participants  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  by  their  failure  or  refusal  to  cross  the 
picket  line. 
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The  claimants  appealed  to  a  board  of 
referees,  which  heard  their  case  in  Van¬ 
couver  on  May  8,  1958,  and  August  20, 
1958.  In  his  appeal,  one  of  the  claimants 
stated,  inter  alia,  that  Industrial  Piping  and 
Controls  Limited  was  not  a  subcontractor, 
that  it  had  a  direct  contract  “with  Brown 
Bovari  of  Switzerland  to  install  No.  1  and 
No.  2  gas  turbines”  and  that  “We  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  Commonwealth  Con¬ 
struction.” 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
representative  of  the  machinists’  union, 
(Vancouver  Lodge  692,  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Machinists)  based  his  presenta¬ 
tions  on  the  grounds  that  the  case  should 
have  been  considered  under  sections  59  or 
60  of  the  Act  and  more  specifically  that 
the  Umpire’s  decision  CUB-1532  should 
have  been  applied.  The  board  did  not  share 
this  view,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the 
disqualification  was  properly  imposed  under 
section  63.  The  board  unanimously  dis¬ 
missed  the  appeals,  mainly  on  the  grounds 
that  the  claimants,  by  refusing  to  continue 
to  work  because  they  would  not  cross  the 
picket  lines  of  the  Teamsters’  union,  had 
become  participants  in  the  labour  dispute. 

On  behalf  of  the  claimants,  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  union  appealed  to  the  Umpire, 
using  the  same  arguments  as  it  advanced 
at  the  hearings  before  the  board  of 
referees. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  Subsec¬ 
tion  (1)  of  section  63  of  the  Act  reads  in 
part: 

An  insured  person  who  has  lost  his  em¬ 
ployment  by  reason  of  a  stoppage  of  work 
attributable  to  a  labour  dispute  at  the  factory, 
workshop  or  other  premises  at  which  he  was 
employed,  is  disqualified  from  receiving  bene¬ 
fit ..  . 

The  board  of  referees  were  of  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  that  CUB-1532,  on  which  the 
claimants’  appeals  are  entirely  based,  was 
inapplicable  in  the  present  case  and  with 
this  I  entirely  agree. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  resolve  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  a  dispute  can  be  said  to 
have  been  extended  from  one  place  to 
another,  but  in  the  above  decision  I  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  very  contradictory  evidence 
ws  insufficient  to  justify  a  finding  that  the 
claimants’  refusal  to  cross  the  picket  line 
under  the  prevailing  circumstances  had  the 
effect  of  extending  the  labour  dispute  to 
their  own  separate  places  of  employment, 
and  I  was  accordingly  justified  in  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  any  existing  doubt. 
Therefore,  as  there  was  no  labour  dispute 
at  the  premises  at  which  such  claimants 
were  employed,  their  case  was  not  one 
which  could  be  dealt  with  under  section 
63,  and  as  they  had  voluntarily  left  their 
employment,  resort  was  had  to  section  60. 
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In  the  present  case,  the  record  shows 
that  the  labour  dispute  which  caused  the 
stoppage  of  work,  by  reason  of  which  the 
claimants  lost  their  employment,  was  at 
the  premises  at  which  they  were  employed. 
This  is  true  whether  the  undertaking  of 
their  employer  at  Port  Mann,  B.C.,  i.e.,  the 
installation  of  gas  turbines  at  the  Electric 
Thermo  Plant,  is  considered  as  a  functional 
and  integral  part  of  the  undertaking  of 

the  general  contractor  at  that  place,  i.e., 
the  construction  of  the  aforementioned 

Plant,  and  can  accordingly  be  said  to  have 
been  carried  out  on  the  same  premises, 

or  whether  both  undertakings  are  considered 
as  functionally  distinct  by  reason  of  the 
alleged  fact  that  the  claimants’  employer 
was  not  operating  under  the  direction  of 
the  general  contractor.  If  the  latter  is  so, 
the  premises  of  the  claimants’  employer 

would  be  separate  from  those  of  the  general 
contractor,  but  the  labour  dispute  which 
the  said  general  contractor  had  with  his 
own  employees  would  have  become  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  claimants’  place  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  result  of  their  free  choice  to 
withdraw  their  labour,  although  work  was 
available  to  them,  and  to  honour  the 
peaceful  picket  line  established  by  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  aforementioned  labour 
dispute  (CUBs  1035,  1142  and  1201). 

As  the  claimants’  refusal  to  continue  to 
work  under  those  circumstances  obviously 
created  also  an  appreciable  stoppage  of 
work,  they  must  really  be  said  to  have 
lost  their  employment  by  reason  of  a 
stoppage  of  work  attributable  to  a  labour 
dispute  at  the  premises  at  which  they  were 
employed.  Therefore,  section  63  (1)  must 
apply  and  a  disqualification  be  imposed 
unless  the  records  can  show  that  they  have 
discharged  the  onus  of  proving  their  en¬ 
titlement  to  relief  from  disqualification  in 
virtue  of  subsection  (2),  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  not  having  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  dispute. 

The  principal  fact  in  this  regard  is  also 
the  claimants’  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
picket  line.  The  only  reason  given  by 
them  for  not  having  crossed  the  picket  line 
is  to  the  effect  that  they  wished  to  honour  it. 
It  is  also  noted  that  there  was  no  reason¬ 
able  cause  for  fear  of  violence  by  reason 
of  the  picket  line,  a  situation  attested  to 
by  the  absence  of  any  reference  thereto  in 
the  record.  It  is  a  long  established  principle 
of  jurisprudence  that  refusal  to  cross  a 
picket  line  under  circumstances  such  as 
those  which  have  just  been  described 
amounts  to  a  voluntary  withdrawal  of 
labour  and  constitutes  participation  in  a 
labour  dispute  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act. 


( Continued  on  page  514) 


LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  March 
Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  March  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  207  wage  schedules  for  inclusion 
in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Government  and 
its  Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction,  remodelling, 
repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period  a  total  of  218  contracts  in  these  categories  was 
awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to 
trade  unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of  the 
contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading  provide 

that: 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by  provincial 
legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 

Contracts  tor  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  awarded  in  March  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 


as  follows: 

Department  No.  of  Contracts  Aggregate  Amount 

Post  Office  .  10  $  54,215.92 

R.C.M.P .  1  625.80 



The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Government 
contracts  for  works  of  construction  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
contain  provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of 
wages  generally  accepted  as  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  each  trade  or  classification  employed 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed. 

The  practice  of  Government  departments 
and  those  Crown  corporations  to  which  the 
legislation  applies,  before  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  work  of  construction,  re¬ 
modelling,  repair  or  demolition,  is  to  obtain 
wage  schedules  from  the  Department  of 
Labour  showing  the  applicable  wage  rate 
for  each  classification  of  workmen  deemed 
to  be  required  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


These  wage  schedules  are  thereupon  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  relevant  labour  condi¬ 
tions  as  terms  of  such  contracts  to  be 
observed  by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  the  classifications  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  a  contract. 
A  statement  of  the  labour  conditions  which 
must  be  observed  in  every  such  contract 
is  however,  included  therein  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  effect  as  those  which  apply 
in  works  of  construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legislation 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 
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(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  provide  that: 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen;  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

(b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district,  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination. ) 

Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  March 

During  March  the  sum  of  $2,921.64  was  collected  from  10  contractors  for  wage 
arrears  due  their  employees  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  contractors,  or  their  sub¬ 
contractors,  to  apply  the  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment  required  by  the 
schedule  of  labour  conditions  forming  part  of  their  contracts.  This  amount  has  been 
or  will  be  distributed  to  the  189  workers  concerned. 

Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  March 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Whitehorse  Y  T:  Dawson  Hall  Ltd,  construction  of  poultry  house,  Experimental 
Farm. 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

Ottawa  Ont:  Edward  McLaughlin,  interior  painting  of  suites,  Strathcona  Heights. 
Calgary  Alta:  Wirtanen  Electric  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  electrical  distribution  system. 
New  Westminster  B  C:  J  C  Burns,  Maintenance  of  grounds  (HECL).  Vancouver  B  C: 
Empire  Nurseries  &  Landscape  Service,  Maintenance  of  grounds  (HECL).  Victoria  B  C: 
Balmoral  Cabinet  Works,  *supply  &  installation  of  arborite  counter  tops  in  rental  units 
(Projects  6,  6A  &  7). 

Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 

Shubenacadie  Indian  Agency  N  S:  Halverson  &  Smith  Ltd,  refinishing  &  redecorating 
Shubenacadie  IRS.  Portage  la  Prairie  Indian  Agency  Man:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
installation  of  new  floor  coverings,  Birtle  IRS.  Touchwood  Indian  Agency  Sask:  Johnny’s 
Painting  &  Decorating,  painting  &  related  work,  Gordon’s  IRS.  Stony-Sarcee  Indian 
Agency  Alta:  Walter  Mosier,  construction  of  electrical  power  extension,  Sarcee  Indian 
Reserve.  Babine  Indian  Agency  B  C:  Blakeburn  Construction  Ltd,  one  room  addition  & 
associated  work,  Kitsegukla  Indian  Day  School;  Blakeburn  Construction  Ltd,  one  room 
addition  &  associated  work,  Kitwanga  Indian  Day  School. 


Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 

Goose  Bay  Labrador:  Terminal  Construction  Division  of  Henry  J  Kaiser  Co  (Canada) 
Ltd,  construction  of  storage  leanto  units  &  addition  to  RATC  Bldg,  RCAF  Station. 
Gander  Nfld:  EP  Electric  Products  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  antenna  array,  RCNRS. 
Summerside  P  E  I:  Louis  Donolo  Inc,  construction  of  cantilever  hangar,  RCAF  Station" 
Louis  Donolo  Inc,  construction  of  two  hangars,  RCAF  Station.  Dartmouth  NS:  AD  Ross 
&  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  electrical  services  to  Carrier  Jetty,  HMCS  Shearwater. 
Greenwood  N  S:  Perini  (Quebec)  Inc,  construction  of  cantilever  hangar,  RCAF  Station’ 
Halifax  N  S:  Fundy  Construction  Co  Ltd,  replacement  of  stone  retaining  wall,  HMC 
Dockyard.  Montreal  Oue:  Chas  Duranceau  Ltee,  construction  of  recreation  bldg  & 
outside  services,  HMC  Supply  School.  Barriefield  Ont:  James  Kemp  Construction  Ltd 
construction  of  two  rifle  ranges,  Vimy  Barracks.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  Canada  Construc- 
{!£"  9°  LJd>  construction i  of  command  medical  equipment  depot  &  inflammable  stores 
bldg  &  outside  services;  Barclay  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  artificial  ice  rink  & 
outside  services.  Kingston  Ont:  Ball  Bros  Ltd,  construction  of  officers’  mess,  Bldg  No  29. 
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Meaford  Ont:  Ball  Bros  Ltd,  construction  of  tank  hangar  bldg.  Petawawa  Ont:  A  Janin 
&  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  artificial  ice  rink  &  outside  services;  Turnall  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  rocket  range.  Uplands  Ont:  Provincial  Engineering  Ltd,  construction 
of  overhead  transmission  line  &  outdoor  substation  for  high  speed  wind  tunnel,  NAE; 
Brown  Boveri  (Canada)  Ltd,  *supply  &  installation  of  transformer  for  high  speed 
wind  tunnel,  NAE;  Hurdman  Bros  Ltd,  asphalt  paving  &  concrete  sidewalks,  RCAF 
Station.  Calgary  Alta:  Dominion  Bridge  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  structural  steel 
&  steel  joists  for  combined  officers’  mess  &  quarters,  Sarcee  Camp.  Esquimalt  B  C: 
W  R  Menzies  &  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  sea  water  pumping  system,  Pacific  Naval 
Laboratory.  Frobisher  Bay  N  W  T:  The  Tower  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  liquid  oxygen 
generating  bldg,  Air  Force  Refuelling  Base. 

Building  and  Maintenance 

St  Jean  Que:  Noma  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  gate  house,  College  Mili- 
taire  Royal.  Barriefield  Ont:  James  Kemp  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  civil  defence 
rescue  training  set;  Warneke  Decorating  Co,  interior  painting  of  5  bldgs,  Vimy  Barracks. 
Trenton  Ont:  Walker  Painting  &  Decorating  Co  Ltd,  interior  &  exterior  painting  of  various 
bldgs,  RCAF  Station.  Woodstock  Ont:  J  V  McDonnell  Electrical  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
rewiring  of  Armoury.  Victoria  B  C:  Farmer  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  hardwood 
gymnasium  floor,  Bldg  1125,  Work  Point  Barracks. 

Department  of  Defence  Production 

Amherst  NS:  E  J  Mills,  renewal  of  hardwood  flooring  in  drill  hall  portion  of 
Armoury.  Cornwallis  N  S:  Nationwide  Food  Services  Ltd,  catering.  Halifax  N  S:  Home¬ 
stead  Construction  Co,  renovations  &  additions  to  interior  of  Bldg  S-35,  HMCS  Stadacona\ 
Standard  Paving  Maritimes  Ltd,  ^repair  of  asphalt  roads,  parking  areas  &  parade  squares, 
DND  Army.  Moncton  N  B:  Jack  Bradley  (Maritimes)  Ltd,  *renovation  of  boilers, 
Central  Heating  Plant,  RCAF  Station.  Bury  Que:  K  Dresser  Co  Ltd,  repair  of  chimney, 
Armoury.  Victoriaville  Que:  J  Robert  Noel  Inc,  installation  of  concrete  floor  in  Drill  Hall, 
Armoury.  Oakville  Ont:  Semple-Gooder  &  Co  Ltd,  replacement  of  ceilings  in  Head¬ 
quarters  Bldg,  Ortona  Barracks.  Uplands  Ont:  Asbestos  Erectors  of  Canada  Ltd,  supply 
&  installation  of  insulation  panels,  hangars  10  &  11,  RCAF  Station;  J  D  Sanderson  Co, 
roof  repairs.  Estevan  Sask:  Fagerheim  Construction,  repairs  to  trusses  in  Dept  of  National 
Defence  Drill  Hall,  Airport.  Cardiff  Alta:  Canadian  Comstock  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  installa¬ 
tion  of  automatic  voltage  regulator,  RCAF  Transmitter  Site.  Comox  B  C:  Barr  &  Anderson 
Ltd,  installation  of  sprinkler  protection  system  for  tension  tie  stubs,  No  7  Hangar.  Sea 
Island  B  C:  Christian  &  Allen  Ltd,  excavating,  repairing  &  filling  in  sewer  line,  RCAF 
Station.  Vancouver  B  C:  Quartermaine  &  Sons,  exterior  painting  of  three  bldgs. 

National  Harbours  Board 

Montreal  Que:  Ross  Engineering  of  Canada  Ltd,  installation  of  dust  control  system, 
Elevator  B  &  B  Annex.  Quebec  Que:  B  Trudel  &  Cie,  installation  of  compressors  in  cold 
storage  plant.  Vancouver  B  C:  Northern  Construction  Co  &  J  W  Stewart  Ltd,  construction 
of  storage  addition,  No  3  Elevator. 

Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 

Halifax  N  S:  Bedard  Girard  Ltd,  construction  of  floodlighting  &  secondary  electrical 
distribution  system,  Citadel.  Fundy  National  Park  N  B:  Foundation  Maritime  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  masonry  valvehouse  &  masonry  pumphouse;  Weyman  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  high  voltage  transmission  line  &  revamping  portion  of  existing  line 
between  Park  Headquarters  &  Point  Wolfe  campground  area. 

Department  of  Public  Works 

Bauline  Nfld:  Babb  Construction  Ltd,  breakwater  extension.  Catalina  Nfld:  Cape 
Horn  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf.  Channel  Nfld.  Saunders  Howell  &  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  Detachment  Quarters.  St  Bride  s  Nfld.  Babb  Construction 
Ltd'  construction  of  breakwaters.  Stephenville  Nfld:  Provincial  Constructors  Ltd,  addition 
&  alterations  to  existing  federal  bldg.  New  London  Harbour  P  E  I:  Edward  MacCallum, 
improvements  to  harbour.  North  Lake  P  E  I:  Norman  N  MacLean,  breakwater  extension. 
Point  Prim  P  E  I:  Norman  N  MacLean,  harbour  improvements.  Sturgeon  Bridge  P  E  I: 
Eastern  (PEI)  Contractors,  construction  of  landing.  Tracadie  Harbour  P  E  I:  Stanley 
Reid,  construction  of  wharf.  Caribou  N  S:  Diamond  Construction  (1955)  Ltd,  harbour 
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improvements.  Cheticamp  Point  N  S:  Stanley  Reid,  wharf  repairs.  Delaps  Cove  N  S: 
Hampton  Construction  Co  Ltd,  breakwater  repairs.  Goldboro  N  S:  Antigonish  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction.  Hantsport  N  S:  Standard  Sprinklers  Ltd,  instal¬ 
lation  of  sprinkler  system.  Kelly’s  Cove  NS:  B  &  M  Comeau  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
breakwater  repairs.  Pictou  N  S:  Joseph  Almon,  repairs  to  quay  wall.  Pugwash  N  S: 
George  E  Waugh,  construction  of  post  office  bldg.  Shag  Harbour  N  S:  Colin  R  Mac¬ 
Donald  Ltd,  breakwater  repairs.  Escuminac  N  B:  Diamond  Construction  (1955)  Ltd, 
breakwater  repairs.  Robichaud  N  B:  J  W  &  J  Anderson  Ltd,  wharf  extension.  Saint  John 
N  B:  Veterans’  Window  Cleaning  Co,  cleaning  windows  of  federal  bldgs  &  bldgs  under 
lease.  Baie  St  Paul  Oue:  Phileas  Dufour,  wharf  enlargement.  Entry  Island  Que:  Gulf 
Construction,  harbour  improvements.  Fort  Coulonge  Que:  R  Bertrand  Construction  Ltd, 
construction  of  post  office,  lie  Aux  Coudres  Que:  Phileas  Dufour,  enlargement  of  Northern 
wharf.  Lorrainville  Que:  Emile  Jolette  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Matane  Que: 
Allmo  Paving  Ltd,  construction  of  retaining  wall.  Mont  Louis  Que:  Mont  Logan 
Construction  Co  Ltee,  wharf  reconstruction.  Montreal  Que:  Charney  Bros  Inc,  interior 
painting,  postal  terminal.  Petit  Cap  Que:  Gulf  Construction,  breakwater  reconstruction. 
Point  Bleue  Que:  C  Jobin  Ltee,  construction  of  school  &  R  C  dormitory.  Quebec  Que: 
Maurice  Laverdiere,  reconstruction  of  steps  at  main  entrance  of  Customs  House.  Riviere 
au  Renard  Que:  Les  Entreprises  Gaspe  Inc,  wharf  improvements.  Bruce  Mines  Ont: 
Northland  Engineering,  wharf  repairs.  Cobourg  Ont:  G  M  Gest  Ltd,  renewal  of  waling. 
Gore  Bay  Ont:  P  Harper  &  Co,  wharf  construction.  Hamilton  Ont:  Bridge  &  Tank  Co 
of  Canada  Ltd,  construction  of  superstructure,  Burlington  Canal  Lift  Bridge.  Mitchell 
Ont:  John  Gaffney  Construction  Co  Ltd,  interior  alterations  to  federal  bldg.  Ottawa  Ont: 
Thomas  Gregoire,  redecorating  all  walls,  ceiling,  columns  etc,  Finance  Bldg,  Tunney’s 
Park;  Ottawa  Mechanical  Services  Ltd,  installation  of  low  pressure  condensate  return 
system,  National  Research  Council  Bldg;  Rheal  Servant,  redecorating  corridors,  entrances 
etc,  No  3  Temporary  Bldg;  Capital  Tile  &  Flooring  Ltd,  supply  &  application  of  vinyl 
floor  tile  on  3rd  floor,  Old  Printing  Bureau;  Rene  Cleroux,  renewal  of  hot,  cold  & 
recirculating  hot  water  piping,  No  2  Temporary  Bldg;  M  J  Lafortune  Construction  Ltd, 
general  alterations,  ground  floor,  Woods-Canadian  Bldg;  Safety  Vermin  Control  Ltd, 
*rodent  &  insect  control,  federal  bldgs;  Ontario  Power  Line  Construction  Co  Ltd,  addition 
to  electrical  distribution  system,  CEF;  Dominion  Electric  Protection  Co,  installation  of 
fire  alarm  system.  Trade  &  Commerce  Bldg;  John  Colford  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  installation 
of  boiler,  Cliff  St;  Montflex  Inc,  installation  of  linoleum,  Public  Archives  Bldg.  Owen 
Sound  Ont:  W  A  Skinner,  waling  replacement,  stage  1.  Port  Bruce  Ont:  Dear  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  rubble  shore  protection.  Rexdale  Ont:  L  C  Scott  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  post  office.  Sioux  Lookout  Ont:  Hakala  Construction,  alterations  to  federal 
bldg  for  Post  Office  Department.  Stouffville  Ont :  K  W  Betz  Construction  Co  Ltd,  addition 
&  alterations,  federal  bldg.  Sturgeon  Falls  Ont:  E  Taillefer  Construction,  installation  of 
screenline  &  related  work,  federal  bldg.  Toronto  Ont:  New  York  Window  Cleaning  Co 
cleaning  windows  of  federal  bldgs  &  bldgs  under  lease;  Taylor  Bros,  installation  of 
partitions,  260  Richmond  St,  for  Dept  of  Transport.  Gull  Harbour  Man:  Macaw  & 
MacDonald  Ltd,  wharf  extension.  Steep  Rock  Man:  Richard  Desilets,  wharf  extension 
Winnipeg  Man:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  partitions,  new  General  Post 
Office;  Allan  Reynolds  Transfer,  removal  of  ashes  &  garbage  from  federal  bldgs.  Moose 
Jaw  Sask:  P  W  Graham  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg.  Saskatoon  Sask:  Oscar 
Upper,  interior  painting,  London  bldg.  Vauxball  Alta:  W  Cooper  Construction  con¬ 
struction  of  headerhouse,  Experimental  Substation.  Wabamun  Alta:  Telford  Construction 
C?nStrU,cUon'  Es(iuimalt  B  C:  Parfitt  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
PWC  Drydock  parking  lot.  Lulu  Island  B  C:  Gilley  Bros  Ltd,  bank  protection,  Fraser 
River.  Spaghetti  Point  B  C:  Emil  Anderson  Construction  Co  Ltd,  extension  of  bank 
protection,  Fraser  River  Glacier  National  Park  B  C:  New  West  Construction  Co  Ltd 
construction  of  Beaver  River  bridge,  TCH.  Harrison  River  B  C:  Fraser  River  Dredging 
Co  Ltd  renewal  of  log  boom  guides.  Nanaimo  B  C:  Quast  &  Walmsley  Construction  Co, 
cons  iuc  ion  of  ean-to  &  access  stairs,  Pacific  Biological  Station.  New  Westminster  B  C: 
cCulloch  Electric  Ltd,  rehabilitation  of  electrical  system,  Fisheries  Station.  Vancouver 

Rida-  Th^  T-7nerY’  mow  fP-airS;  Steam  cleanin§’  Painting  etc,  Customs-Immigration 
Cnv’t  T^h  T|de.  Co  (BC) .  Ltd>  installation  of  electrical  &  telephone  duct  system  etc, 
Gov  t  Laboratories  University  of  B  C.  Victoria  B  C:  Stan  Hayward  Painting  &  Decorating 
interior  alterations  &  painting,  Belmont  Bldg.  Yuculta  Landing  B  C:  Basarab  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  renewal  of  approach  superstructure.  Fort  Providence  to  Frank’s  Channel  N  W  T- 
McNamara  Ltd  grading,  culverts  &  traffic  gravel,  Mile  31.25  to  Mile  83;  Mannix  Co 
Ltd,  grading,  culverts  &  traffic  gravel,  Mile  83  to  Mile  136.1. 
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Contracts  Containing  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 

St  John’s  Nfld:  CNR  Dockyard,  repairs  in  drydock  to  Dredge  No  20.  Kensington 
P  E  1:  Berken  Painting  Co,  interior  painting,  public  bldg.  Montague  P  E  1:  Wallace  R 
Wood,  interior  painting,  public  bldg.  North  Lake  P  E  1:  Norman  N  MacLean,  dredging. 
Amherst  N  S:  Lockhart  &  Maltby,  interior  painting,  old  federal  bldg;  Lockhart  &  Maltby, 
interior  painting,  new  federal  bldg.  Bridgewater  N  S:  LaHave  Electric  Ltd,  electrical 
repairs,  federal  bldg.  Cape  John  NS:  R  A  Douglas  Ltd,  dredging.  East  Sandy  Cove  N  S: 
Bay  Shore  Dredging  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Halifax  N  S:  Halifax  Shipyards,  construction  of 
fuel  scow  for  Dredge  No  21.  Liverpool  N  S:  Steel  &  Engine  Products  Ltd,  annual  repairs 
to  Dredge  No  21.  Port  Hawkesbury  N  S:  Port  Hawkesbury  Marine  Railway,  repairs  to 
Dredge  No  18.  Bathurst  N  B:  J  P  Porter  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Ingall’s  Head  N  B:  Saint 
John  Dredging  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Malloch’s  Beach  N  B:  Saint  John  Dredging  Co  Ltd, 
dredging.  St  George  N  B:  Nesbitt  &  Groom,  application  of  new  roof,  federal  bldg. 
Stuarttown  N  B:  Saint  John  Dredging  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  White  Head  N  B:  Saint  John 
Dredging  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Berthierville  Que :  Carmel  Mousseau,  postal  screenline  altera¬ 
tions,  Post  Office.  Granby  Que:  Longpre  &  Fils,  interior  painting  &  plaster  repairs  to 
federal  bldg.  Joliette  Que:  Jean  Claude  Perreault,  interior  alterations,  federal  bldg. 
Montreal  Que:  Otis  Elevator  Co,  alterations  to  electrical  supply  for  passenger  elevators, 
Customs  Warehouse.  Notre-Dame  de  Pierreville  Que:  Roy  &  Trottier  Inc,  removal  of 
causeway.  Richelieu  River  ( Ash  Island)  Que:  Marine  Industries  Ltd,  dredging.  Arnprior 
Ont:  B  Laderoute,  interior  painting  of  guardhouse,  Civil  Defence  College;  B  Laderoute, 
installation  of  linoleum,  Civil  Defence  College;  A  H  Closs  &  Son,  installation  of  ventilating 
equipment,  Civil  Defence  College;  J  O  Gervais,  repairs  to  roof,  Civil  Defence  College. 
Cobourg  Ont:  McNamara  Construction  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Cornwall  Ont:  R  C  Lemire, 
repainting  of  all  areas  on  2nd  floor,  federal  bldg.  Elmira  Ont:  Mel  Wittig  Electric,  supply 
&  installation  of  fluorescent  fixtures,  federal  bldg.  Gananoque  Ont:  Warren  Electric, 
electrical  alterations,  federal  bldg.  Hamilton  Ont:  John  Hepperle,  lighting  improvements, 
public  bldg.  North  Bay  Ont:  Tech-App,  interior  alterations,  federal  bldg.  Ottawa  Ont: 
Louis  G  Fortin  Construction,  alterations  to  canteen,  Finance  bldg,  Tunney’s  Pasture; 
Artistic  Painting  &  Decorators,  alterations  to  canteen,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Tunney’s  Pasture;  Sunnyday  Contractors  Ltd,  repairs  to  cracked  walls,  Archives  Storage 
bldg.  Tunney’s  Pasture;  Stanley  G  Brookes,  supply  &  installation  of  fluorescent  fixtures, 
255  Argyle  Ave;  Gendron  Plumbing  &  Heating,  renewal  of  hot  &  cold  water  piping,  “A” 
bldg,  Cartier  Sq;  R  &  R  Construction  Ltd,  interior  alterations,  “B”  bldg,  Cartier  Sq; 
A  G  Reed,  supply  &  installation  of  electrical  panels,  “C”  bldg,  Cartier  Sq;  Universal 
Painters  &  Decorators,  redecoration  of  washrooms,  “C”  bldg,  Cartier  Sq;  Ottawa 
Mechanical  Service  Ltd,  replacement  of  hot  water  heater,  Experimental  Farm;  Sanco 
Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  deodorant  blocks  in  various  bldgs;  Pilkington  Glass  Ltd, 
installation  of  glass  in  stairwell  openings,  RCMP  bldg,  Tremblay  Rd;  L  A  Legault  & 
Son  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  buzzer  system,  Jackson  bldg;  McAuliffe  &  Grimes  Ltd, 
renewal  of  linoleum  tiles,  Woods  Canadian  bldg;  Louis  G  Fortin  Construction,  renewal  of 
show  fittings  &  partitions,  Royal  Canadian  Mint,  Sussex  Dr;  F  J  Shouldice  Construction 
£q  qqcl  conversion  of  office  into  corridor  with  fire  door,  Manes  &  Technical  Surveys,  555 
Booth  St;  Canadian  Ice  Machine  Co,  installation  of  refrigeration  system  in  fur  storage 
vaults,  Victoria  Museum;  Fournier  Van  &  Storage,  moving  of  furniture  &  equipment  from 
Trade'  &  Commerce  bldg  to  Jackson  bldg;  Archie  McWade,  general  alterations  to  1st  & 
2nd  floors,  Coca  Cola  bldg,  340  Queen  St;  Ted  Wojdacki,  redecoration  of  various  offices, 
No  8  Temporary  bldg;  Andrews  Bros  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  new  storage 
room,  Mines  &  Technical  Surveys,  568  Booth  St.  Pelee  Island  Ont:  Rieger  Bros  Construc¬ 
tion,  general  alterations,  Customs  House.  Port  Hope  Ont:  McNamara  Construction  Co 
Ltd,'  dredging.  St  Catharines  Ont:  Belmar  Welding  Ltd,  construction  of  40  ft  harbour  tug. 
Toronto  Ont:  McNamara  Construction  Co  Ltd,  dredging,  Eastern  Channel  entrance; 
Taylor  Engineering  &  Construction  Co  Ltd,  supply  of  complete  set  of  diesel  electric 
dredging  machinery  for  Dredge  No  12.  Emerson  Man:  A  Marks  Construction,  general 
alterations,  public  bldg.  Minnedosa  Man:  Larry’s  Cabinet  Factory,  general  alterations, 
public  bldg.  Russell  Man:  Larry’s  Cabinet  Factory,  general  renovations,  public  bldg. 
Watrous  Sask:  Shoquist  Construction  Ltd,  screenline  renovations,  federal  bldg.  Kingsgate 
B  C:  Norman  A  Hickel,  interior  painting,  Customs  &  Immigration  bldg.  Vancouver  B  C: 
Allied  Builders  Ltd,  dismantling  at  Kamloops,  B  C,  of  Dredge  No  324  &  auxiliary  plant, 
for  transport  by  rail  &  reassembly  &  launching  at  Waterways,  Alta.  Williams  Lake  B  C: 
Abby’s  Roofing  &  Insulation  Co  Ltd,  roof  repairs,  federal  bldg. 
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Department  of  Transport 

Souris  P  E  I:  George  H  Cheverie,  construction  of  single  dwelling  &  demolition  of 
existing  dwelling.  Halifax  N  S:  Ted  B  Blackburn  Ltd,  construction  of  security  fence, 
International  Airport.  Liverpool  N  S:  Steel  &  Engine  Products  Ltd,  ^construction  of  steel 
landing  barges.  Pictou  N  S:  Ferguson  Industries  Ltd,  ^'construction  of  passenger  ferry. 
Fredericton  N  B:  Alfred  E  Parker,  ILS  improvements,  pipe  ditching  &  related  work, 
Airport.  Lauzon  Que:  Davie  Shipbuilding  Ltd,  *hull  strengthening  &  structural  alterations, 
CGS  “C  D  Howe”.  Seven  Islands  Que:  F  Belanger  &  I  L  Guerette,  construction  of  power 
house.  Erieau  Ont:  Erieau  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co  Ltd,  Construction  of  steel  landing 
barges.  Prescott  Ont:  Fort  Construction  &  Equipment  Ltd,  construction  of  steel  sheet 
piling  wharf  extension  &  dredging,  Marine  Agency  Depot.  St  Catharines  Ont:  C  A  Maul 
Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  radio  beacon  bldg.  Timmins  Ont:  Bedard-Girard  Ltd, 
installation  of  airport  lighting  facilities.  Toronto  Ont:  Toronto  Drydock  Co  Ltd,  Construc¬ 
tion  of  steel  landing  barges.  Abbotsford  B  C:  Deitcher’s  Construction,  construction  of 
terminal  facilities,  Hangar  No  2,  Airport.  Patricia  Bay  B  C:  Perini  Pacific  Ltd,  clearing 
for  visibility  from  Termnal  Bldg,  Airport.  Prince  George  B  C:  Wirtanen  Electric  Co  Ltd, 
installation  of  runway  lighting,  Airport.  Vancouver  B  C:  Howe  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  visual  omni  range,  Westham  Island;  British  Columbia  Bridge  &  Dredging 
Co  Ltd  &  Tide  Bay  Dredging  Co  Ltd,  additional  development  (dredging),  Airport. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS 


Beginning  with  this  issue,  the  monthly 
article  on  strikes  and  lockouts  is  being 
discontinued.  More  up-to-date  information 
on  strikes  will  be  included  in  the  “Current 
Manpower  and  Labour  Relations  Review” 
beginning  with  the  lune  issue.  The  more 
noteworthy  work  stoppages  will  now  be 
reported  in  the  Current  Review. 


The  table  on  the  distribution  of  work 
stoppages  by  industry  that  accompanied  the 
monthly  article  in  this  space  will  now 
appear  as  Table  G-2  at  the  back  of  the 
book.  A  new  Table  G-3  will  replace  the 
table  showing  work  stoppages  by  province 
that  also  appeared  in  this  space.  The  former 
Table  G-2  has  been  renumbered  G-4. 


Alberta  Establishes  Separate 
Department  of  Labour 

An  Act  to  Establish  the  Department  of 
Labour,  the  second  piece  of  legislation 
designed  to  divide  the  existing  Department 
of  Industries  and  Labour  into  two  separate 
departments  each  with  its  own  minister, 
was  passed  by  the  Alberta  Legislature  early 
last  month. 

Functions  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
listed  in  the  Act  include:  administration 
of  laws  affecting  labour  and  management, 
maintenance  of  proper  relations  between 
employers  and  employees,  and  measures 
for  the  training  of  workmen  in  accordance 
with  any  approved  training  plan. 

Coffee-Break  More  Popular 
In  Canada  Than  in  U.S, 

The  coffee-break  is  more  popular  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  where 
it  apparently  originated,  according  to  a 
special  report  on  the  subject  by  the  National 
Office  Management  Association,  Montreal. 


Their  survey  indicates  that  91  per  cent 
of  Canadian  companies  contacted  have 
regular  coffee-drinking  periods  designated, 
compared  with  79  per  cent  of  the  companies 
interviewed  in  the  U.S. 

The  majority  of  office  workers  in  both 
countries  now  have  two  coffee  breaks  a 
day  rather  than  one,  and  in  each  case  are 
given  15  minutes  to  drink  their  coffee. 

Employers,  the  Association  reports,  ex¬ 
cept  for  about  3  per  cent,  seem  to  like 
the  coffee-break  for  its  morale  value. 

One  firm  interviewed  has  had  coffee- 
breaks  for  40  years,  while  four  other  firms 
reported  that  coffee  has  been  served  to  the 
employees  for  35  years. 


Decisions  of  Umpire 

( Continued  from,  page  60S) 

Consequently,  I  find  that  the  claimants 
participated  in  the  labour  dispute  which 
caused  the  stoppage  of  work  by  reason  of 
which  they  lost  their  employment  and 
accordingly  dismiss  their  appeals. 
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PRICES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Consumer  Price  Index,  April  1959 

The  consumer  price  index  (1949=100) 
decreased  0.1  per  cent  from  125.5  to  125.4 
between  March  and  April  1959  to  stand  at 
virtually  the  level  of  April  last  year,  125.2.* * 
This  decline  was  due  entirely  to  a  further 
drop  in  foods  of  0.6  per  cent;  each  of  the 
other  four  group  indexes  recorded  increases. 

The  decline  was  the  fifth  in  a  row  since 
November  1958,  when  the  index  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  126.3. 

The  decrease  in  the  food  index  from 
120.0  to  119.3  was  almost  entirely  attribut¬ 
able  to  lower  prices  for  all  types  of  meat 
and  poultry,  with  beef  prices  down  a  fur¬ 
ther  2  cents  a  pound.  Only  a  few  slight 
increases  were  reported  among  food  items, 
including  eggs,  canned  fruits,  and  apples. 

The  shelter  index  rose  from  140.3  to 

140.5  as  both  the  home-ownership  and  rent 
components  advanced.  The  fractional  in¬ 
crease  of  0.1  per  cent  in  the  rent  index 
occurred  after  four  successive  months  in 
which  it  was  unchanged. 

The  clothing  index  moved  from  109.4  to 

109.6  largely  as  a  result  of  some  women’s 
clothing  items  changing  from  sale  price 
levels.  Men’s  and  children’s  wear  were 
both  unchanged  as  minor  price  changes  on 
a  number  of  items  were  offsetting.  Increases 
in  women’s  shoes  and  men’s  work  boots 
moved  the  footwear  index  fractionally. 

The  household  operation  index  increased 
from  122.3  to  122.6,  reflecting  mainly  the 
effect  of  introductory  prices  on  new  1959 
appliance  models  compared  with  year-end 
prices  on  1958  models.  The  appliance 
group  index  was  somewhat  below  the  level 
of  a  year  ago.  A  scatter  of  price  increases 
occurred  in  the  utensils  and  equipment 
group  on  such  items  as  glassware,  brooms, 
and  alarm  clocks. 

A  rise  of  0.2  per  cent  in  other  com¬ 
modities  and  services,  from  133.4  to  133.7, 
reflected  higher  doctors’  and  dentists’  fees 
and  increases  in  prepaid  health  care  in  a 
number  of  centres.  Gasoline  prices  were 
lower  in  a  number  of  cities. 

Prices  entering  the  April  index  were  col¬ 
lected  early  in  the  month  and  do  not  reflect 
tax  changes  resulting  from  the  Budget, 
brought  down  on  April  9. 

Group  indexes  one  year  earlier  (April 
1958)  were:  food  123.4,  shelter  137.6, 

*  See  Table  F-l  at  back  of  book. 


clothing  109.8,  household  operation  121.3, 
and  other  commodities  and  services  130.1. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  March  1959 

Consumer  price  indexes  (1949=100) 
declined  in  six  of  the  ten  regional  cities 
between  the  beginning  of  February  and  the 
beginning  of  March,  were  unchanged  in 
three  and  increased  in  the  remaining  one.t 

The  five  cities  for  which  the  indexes 
declined  were  Winnipeg,  Vancouver — de¬ 
creases  of  0.5  per  cent  in  these  two  centres 
were  the  largest — Halifax,  Ottawa,  and 
Toronto.  Indexes  were  unchanged  in  Saint 
John,  Montreal  and  Edmonton-Calgary,  and 
higher  in  St.  John’s. 

Food  indexes  declined  in  nine  of  the  ten 
regional  cities;  only  the  index  for  St.  John’s 
increased.  Shelter  indexes,  reflecting  con¬ 
tinuing  steadiness  in  rents,  were  unchanged 
in  nine  cities,  rising  fractionally  in  Mont¬ 
real.  Clothing  indexes  were  higher  in  most 
cities,  with  some  prices  up  from  sale  prices 
in  previous  months  as  well  as  new  spring 
lines  up  from  the  end  of  the  season  last 
year.  Household  operation  indexes  were 
up  in  seven  cities,  down  in  two  and  un¬ 
changed  in  one.  Furniture  prices  increased 
from  January -February  sale  prices.  Coal 
and  fuel  oil  prices  increased  in  Montreal. 
A  number  of  household  supplies  and  serv¬ 
ices,  including  laundry  soap  and  soap 
flakes,  were  up  in  a  number  of  cities.  Tele¬ 
phone  rates  increased  in  Montreal.  The 
other  commodities  and  services  indexes 
were  up  in  four  cities,  down  in  four  cities 
and  unchanged  in  the  remaining  two.  New 
passenger  car  prices  were  down  in  most 
cities  but  repairs  and  servicing  were  gener¬ 
ally  higher.  Local  transportation  prices 
rose  in  Regina  and  interurban  bus  fares 
were  higher  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  February  and  March  were 
as  follows:  Vancouver  —0.7  to  127.0;  Win¬ 
nipeg  —  0.6  to  122.6;  Toronto  —0.3  to 
128.2;  Saskatoon-Regina  —0.3  to  122.1; 
Halifax  —0.2  to  125.0;  Ottawa  —0.2  to 
125.9;  St.  John’s  +0.2  to  113.4.*  Saint 
John,  Montreal  and  Edmonton-Calgary 
remained  unchanged  at  127.0,  126.2  and 
122.2  respectively. 


t  See  Table  F-2  at  back  of  book. 

*  On  base  June  1951=100. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


Inriei  1949=100 
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Wholesale  Price  Index,  March  1959 

Canada’s  general  wholesale  price  index 
(1935-39=  100)  was  unchanged  between  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  at  230.8,  which  is  1.1  per 
cent  above  last  year’s  March  figure  of  228.3. 
Increases  in  five  of  the  major  groups  were 
offset  by  decreases  in  the  remaining  three. 

Largest  group  increase  was  recorded  by 
the  non-ferrous  metals  group,  which  rose 
1.1  per  cent  from  174.3  to  176.2.  The 
chemical  products  group  advanced  a  slight 
0.2  per  cent  from  185.5  to  185.8.  Negligible 
increases  also  occurred  in  the  vegetable 
products  group,  from  198.7  to  199.3;  iron 
and  its  products,  from  254.9  to  255.3;  and 
non-metallic  minerals,  189.0  to  189.1. 

The  animal  products  group  declined  0.7 
per  cent,  moving  from  255.8  to  254.0.  The 
textile  products  group  decline  of  0.5  per 
cent  from  227.5  to  226.4  was  largely 
attributable  to  lower  prices  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  fibre  products,  worsted  wool  cloth, 
and  imported  raw  wool.  The  wood  products 
group  eased  slightly  by  0.1  per  cent,  from 
304.6  to  304.2. 

Wholesale  Price  Index,  February  1959 

The  general  wholesale  index  (1935-39  = 
100)  continued  to  advance  in  February, 
rising  0.5  per  cent  from  229.7  to  230.8, 
which  is  1.4  per  cent  higher  than  February 
1958,  when  it  stood  at  227.7. 


Six  of  the  major  groups  were  higher; 
one,  iron  products,  declined;  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  group,  non-metallic  mineral  products, 
remained  unchanged. 

The  wood  products  group  recorded  the 
largest  increase,  advancing  1.3  per  cent 
from  300.6  to  304.6.  After  two  successive 
declines,  the  non-ferrous  metals  group  rose 
1.2  per  cent  from  172.3  to  174.3.  There 
was  a  0.9 -per-cent  rise  in  the  chemical 
products  index,  from  185.7  to  187.3.  Vege¬ 
table  products  rose  0.5  per  cent  from  197.8 
to  198.7;  textile  products,  0.2  per  cent  from 
227.0  to  227.5;  and  animal  products,  0.1 
per  cent  from  255.6  to  255.8. 

Iron  products  declined  for  the  first  time 
since  May  1958,  easing  slightly  by  0.2  per 
cent  from  255.4  to  254.9. 

Non-metallic  mineral  products  remained 
unchanged  at  189.0. 

The  index  of  Canadian  farm  products 
prices  (1935-39  =  100)  dropped  from  217.7 
to  214.8  between  January  and  February. 
The  decline  reflected  decreases  in  the  field 
products  index  from  156.6  to  155.6,  and 
in  the  animal  products  index  from  278  7 
to  274.0. 

The  eastern  total  dropped  from  234.2 
to  230.9  and  the  western  total  from  201.2 
to  198.7. 

ISie  residential  building  materials  price 
index  (1949=100)  rose  0.2  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  January  and  February,  from  128.6 
to  128.8.  The  non-residential  building 
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materials  price  index  showed  an  increase 
of  0.1  per  cent,  from  131.2  to  131.3. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  March  1959 

The  United  States  consumer  price  index 
(1947-49=100)  was  unchanged  at  123.7 
between  mid-February  and  mid-March  as 
declines  in  food  prices  offset  fairly  numer¬ 
ous  small  increases  in  other  goods  and 
services.  The  index  has  changed  little  dur¬ 
ing  11  months. 


The  March  1959  index  is  0.3  per  cent 
higher  than  that  for  March  1958,  when  it 
stood  at  123.3. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  February  1959 

The  United  Kingdom  index  of  retail 
prices  (Jan.  17,  1956=100)  dropped  one 
tenth  of  a  point  between  mid- January  and 
mid-February,  decreasing  from  110.4  to 
110.3.  One  year  earlier  it  stood  at  107.6. 


Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not 
for  sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  them  should 
communicate  with  the  publishers.  Publica¬ 
tions  listed  may  be  borrowed  by  making 
application  to  the  Librarian,  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa.  Students  must  apply 
through  the  library  of  their  institution. 
Applications  for  loans  should  give  the  num¬ 
ber  (numeral)  of  the  publication  desired 
and  the  month  in  which  it  was  listed  in  the 
Labour  Gazette.  List  No.  128. 

Annual  Reports 

1.  Canada.  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission.  Seventh  Annual  Report,  Fis¬ 
cal  Year  ending  March  31,  1958.  Ottawa, 
Queen’s  Printer,  1958.  Pp.  51. 

2.  Ghana.  Ministry  of  Labour.  Report 
for  the  Year  1955-56.  Accra,  Government 
Printer,  1958.  Pp.  74. 

3.  Great  Britain.  Advisory  Council 
on  Scientific  Policy.  Annual  Report, 
1957-1958.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1958.  Pp.  21. 

4.  Great  Britain.  Central  Statistical 
Office.  National  Income  and  Expenditure, 

1958.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1958.  Pp.  85. 

5.  New  Brunswick.  Department  of 
Labour.  Report  of  the  Year  ending  March 
31,  1958.  Fredericton  [1959?]  Pp.  45. 

6.  Newfoundland  Federation  of  Fish¬ 
ermen.  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1958.  St. 
John’s,  1958.  Pp.  96. 

7.  Prince  Edward  Island.  Department 
of  Welfare  and  Labour.  Third  Annual 
Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  March 
31,  1958.  Charlottetown  [1959?]  Pp.  32. 

8.  U.S.  Federal  Mediation  and  Con¬ 
ciliation  Service.  Eleventh  Annual  Report, 
Fiscal  Year  1958.  Washington,  G.P.O., 

1959.  Pp.  49. 

9.  U.S.  Selective  Service  System.  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1958  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 


the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  as  amended.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1959. 
Pp.  104. 

Automation 

10.  Harle,  Robert.  American  Trade 
Unions  and  Automation.  Paris,  OEEC, 
European  Productivity  Agency,  1958.  Pp. 
80. 

This  is  the  report  of  eleven  European  trade 
unionists,  representing  8  countries,  who  visited 
the  U.S.A.  in  1957  to  study  the  attitudes, 
actions  and  policies  of  American  trade  unions 
in  respect  of  automation  in  commerce  and 
industry. 

11.  Southwell,  Eric.  Application  of 
Automation  in  Europe.  Paris,  OEEC,  Euro¬ 
pean  Productivity  Agency,  1958.  Pp.  50. 

This  study  is  based  on  visits  to  33  factories 
in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France.  The  author  discovered  that  there 
has  been  no  “second  Industrial  Revolution” 
as  a  result  of  automation.  He  discusses  such 
topics  as  surplus  labour,  labour  mobility,  and 
redundancy  as  related  to  automation. 

Civil  Service 

12.  Canada.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Personnel  Administration  in  the  Public 
Service;  a  Review  of  Civil  Service  Legisla¬ 
tion.  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1959.  Pp. 
160. 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  dealt  with  organization  of 
the  Service;  classification  of  positions;  com¬ 
pensation  and  allowances;  recruitment,  selec¬ 
tion,  appointment  and  promotion;  transfers; 
discipline;  staff  development,  training  and 
counselling;  leave  and  hours  of  work;  appeals; 
research;  retirement,  death  benefits,  health 
services  and  safety;  staff  relations;  veteran’s 
preference;  language  qualifications;  and,  exemp¬ 
tions  from  the  Civil  Service  Act.  The  Com¬ 
mission’s  proposals  are  compared  to  the  present 
act  and  regulations. 

13.  Van  Riper,  Paul  P.  History  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service.  Evanston,  Ill., 
Row,  Peterson,  1958.  Pp.  588.  Covers  the 
period,  1789  to  1958. 
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Economic  Conditions 

14.  Canadian  Agricultural  Economics 
Society.  The  Comparison  of  Agricultural 
and  Non- Agricultural  Incomes;  the  Report 
of  the  First  Canadian  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  Society  Workshop,  June  18  to  22, 
1956  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph,  Canada.  Ottawa  [1956?]  Pp.  63. 

15.  Conference  on  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  and  its  Impact  on  the  Econ¬ 
omy,  Washington,  D.C.,  1958.  Proceedings 
of  a  Conference  . . .  Washington,  National 
Science  Foundation,  1958.  Pp.  223.  Con¬ 
ference  held  May  20,  1958. 

The  four  topics  discussed  at  the  Conference 
were:  impact  of  research  and  development  in 
the  electronics  industry,  the  construction  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  chemical  industry;  opportunity 
for  basic  research  in  industry;  impact  of 
research  and  development  on  the  total  eco¬ 
nomy;  and,  research  and  development  in  a 
dynamic  economy. 

16.  Firestone,  Otto  Jack.  Canada’s 
Economic  Development,  1867-1953,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Changes  in  the  Coun¬ 
try’s  National  Product  and  National  Wealth. 
London,  Bowes  &  Bowes,  1958.  Pp.  384. 

“This  study  appraises  Canada’s  economic 
growth  from  Confederation  in  1867,  to  1953, 
the  material  achievements  of  three  generations 
and  the  problems  they  have  had  to  overcome. 
The  appraisal  is  carried  out  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  National  Accounts.” 

17.  U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Relationship  of  Prices  to  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stability  and  Growth.  Hearings 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  Eighty-fifth  Con¬ 
gress,  Second  Session  pursuant  to  Sec.  5 
(a)  of  Public  Law  304  (79th  Congress). 
Continued  December  15-18,  1958.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.P.O.,  1959.  Pp.  429-859. 

Four  subjects  were  discussed:  “Employment 
Act  objectives  and  the  stabilization  of  prices; 
The  analysis  of  the  causes  of  price  changes 
and  of  the  effects  of  price  changes  on  economic 
activity;  Private  pricing  policies  and  the  effects 
of  public  policies;  Formulating  public  policies 
for  economic  stability  and  growth.” 

Employment  Management 

18.  American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Personnel  Function:  a  Progress 
Report  with  a  Section  on  the  Problem 
Employee.  New  York,  cl958.  Pp.  139. 

Partial  Contents:  Applying  the  Scientific 
Method  in  Personnel  Work,  by  D.  J.  Moffie. 
The  Personnel  Staff-Advise  or  Decide?  By 
Charles  W.  Furlong.  Looking  Ahead  in  Em¬ 
ployment  Relationships,  by  Dale  Yoder.  The 
Line  Approach  to  Industrial  Communications, 
by  A.  S.  Hatch.  The  Evolution  of  a  Per¬ 
formance  Appraisal  Procedure  in  the  CNR, 
by  George  N.  Daffern.  Job  Evaluation:  the 
Troublesome  Cluster,  by  Jay  L.  Otis.  The 
Problem  Employee:  Some  Points  of  Confusion 
by  Frederick  J.  Gaudet.  Dealing  with  Emo¬ 
tional  Disturbances  in  Industry,  by  Samuel  B. 
Kutash.  Turning  Emotional  Handicaps  into 
Assets  through  Job  Change,  by  Arnold  M. 
Kallen. 


19.  Canadian  Industrial  Trainer’s  As¬ 
sociation.  Proceedings,  12th  Annual  Con¬ 
ference,  Ste.  Adele,  Que.,  May  15  and  16, 
1958.  Montreal,  1958.  Pp.  105. 

Human  Relations 

20.  Berthon,  J.  The  Unions  and  Psycho- 
sociological  Techniques.  Paris,  OEEC, 
European  Productivity  Agency,  1958.  Pp. 
32. 

Concerns  the  psychology  of  work  and  human 
relations. 

21.  Landsberger,  Henry  Adolph.  Haw¬ 
thorne  revisited.  Management  and  the 
Worker:  Its  Critics,  and  Developments  in 
Human  Relations  in  Industry.  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
Cornell  University,  1958.  Pp.  119. 

Summarizes  the  book,  “Management  and 
the  Worker;  an  account  of  a  research  program 
conducted  by  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
Hawthorne  works,  Chicago,”  by  F.  J.  Roeth- 
lisberger  and  W.  J.  Dickson.  Comments  on 
criticisms  of  the  book  and  of  the  human 
relations  school,  particularly  of  Elton  Mayo. 
Finally,  evaluates  the  criticism  of  the  human 
relations  school,  stating  that  some  of  it  is 
undeserved. 

Industrial  Relations 

22.  Blumer,  Herbert.  The  Rationale  of 
Labor-Management  Relations.  San  Juan, 
Labor  Relations  Institute,  College  of  Social 
Sciences,  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  1958. 
Pp.  55. 

Consists  of  three  lectures  on  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  the  labor  strike  given  to  the  Labor 
Relations  Institute  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  winter  semester  of  1956. 

23.  Labor-Management  Conference, 
West  Virginia  University.  8th,  1958. 
Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Labor- 
Management  Conference,  April  11-12,  1958. 
Arranged  in  co-operation  with  the  College 
of  Commerce,  the  College  of  Law  and  the 
Department  of  Political  Science.  Morgan¬ 
town,  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  West 
Virginia  University,  1958.  Pp.  88. 

The  Conference  consisted  of  three  sessions 
on  the  following  topics:  the  right-to-work 
laws;  the  implications  of  the  investigations  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field 
(the  McClellan  Committee);  and,  effective 
preparation  of  grievances. 

24.  Ontario.  Legislative  Assembly. 
Select  Committee  on  Labour  Relations. 
Report.  Toronto  [1958?]  Pp.  64. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Labour  Relations 
examined  and  made  recommendations  on  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  of  1950. 

25.  Vallstrand,  Lennart.  Industrial 
Democracy  in  a  Swedish  Pottery  Factory. 
Paris,  OEEC,  European  Productivity 
Agency,  1956.  Pp.  16. 

Describes  the  activities  of  a  works  council 
at  the  Gustavsberg  Pottery  Factory  in  Sweden. 

26.  Vallstrand,  Lennart.  Works  Coun¬ 
cils  in  Sweden,  History — Organization — Ac¬ 
tivities.  Paris,  OEEC,  European  Produc¬ 
tivity  Agency,  1956.  Pp.  15. 
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In  Sweden,  by  1953,  there  were  about  3,500 
Works  Councils  representing  almost  700,000 
workers. 

Industry 

27.  Hornby,  William.  Factories  and 
Plant.  London,  HMSO  and  Longmans 
Green,  1958.  Pp.  421. 

One  of  the  books  in  the  series,  History  of 
the  Second  World  War;  United  Kingdom  civil 
series.  Describes  the  growth  of  the  armament 
industry  in  Great  Britain  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  period,  1939  to  1945. 

28.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Production  Costs  Here  and  Abroad; 
a  Comparative  Study  of  the  Experience  of 
American  Manufacturers,  by  Theodore  R. 
Gates,  assisted  by  Fabian  Linden.  New 
York,  cl958.  Pp.  136. 

Presents  192  sets  of  comparable  costs  from 
20  foreign  countries.  Touches  on  such  topics 
as  productivity,  tax  burdens,  composition  of 
the  average  production  cost  dollar,  and  fringe 
benefits. 

Industry— Location 

The  following  seven  reports  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Alberta  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Branch,  Dept,  of  Economic  Affairs, 
in  Edmonton  in  1958. 

29.  Survey  of  Beaverlodge.  Rev.  1958. 
Pp.  14. 

30.  Survey  of  Fairview.  Rev.  1958.  Pp.  16. 

31.  Survey  of  Fort  Macleod.  Pp.  19. 

32.  Survey  of  Grimshaw.  Rev.  1958. 
Pp.  11. 

33.  Survey  of  Hythe.  Rev.  1958.  Pp.  11. 

34.  Survey  of  Spirit  River.  Rev.  1958. 
Pp.  15. 

35.  Survey  of  Stettler.  Rev.  1958.  Pp.  18. 

Labour  Laws  and  Legislation 

36.  Commerce  Clearing  House.  Oper¬ 
ating  under  Federal  Labor  Relations  Law: 
the  Law’s  Aims,  What  the  Law  covers, 
Representation  of  Employees,  Practices 
declared  “Unfair”,  Administration  of  the 
Law.  New  York,  1958.  Pp.  84. 

“  . . .  This  summary  and  explanation  is  based 
on  the  LMRA  and  its  extensive  interpretation 
by  court  and  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
decisions.” 

37.  Town  Hall,  Los  Angeles.  Report 
on  Proposition  No.  18,  Initiative  Constitu¬ 
tional  Amendment  entitled  Employer-Em¬ 
ployee  Relations,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Electors  of  the  State  of  California  at  the 
General  Election,  Tuesday,  November  4, 
1958.  Los  Angeles,  1958.  Pp.  50. 

Proposition  No.  18  was  a  so-called  “right  - 
to-work”  law  that  “would  prohibit  agreements 
between  employers  and  employee  organizations 
that  make  membership  or  non-membership  in 
a  labour  organization,  or  payments  to  such  an 
organization,  a  condition  of  employment  or 
continued  employment . . .” 

38.  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tions'.  Union  Security;  the  Case  against  the 


“Right-to-work”  Laws.  Washington,  1958. 
Pp.  133. 

Alleges  that  “a  right-to-work  law  simply 
destroys  union  security”.  Quotes  comments  of 
opponents  of  right-to-work  laws. 

Labour  Organization 

39.  Inns  of  Court  Conservative  and 
Unionist  Society,  London.  A  Giant’s 
Strength;  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  and  Legal  Position  of  Trade  Unions 
in  England;  a  Study.  London,  Christopher 
Johnson,  cl958.  Pp.  86. 

Makes  recommendations  regarding  strike, 
registration  of  unions  and  model  rules,  restric¬ 
tive  practices  by  workmen,  inter-union  disputes, 
and  recognition  of  unions. 

40.  Roberts,  Benjamin  Charles.  The 
Trades  Union  Congress,  1868-1921.  London, 
Allen  &  Unwin,  1958.  Pp.  408. 

Labour  Supply 

41.  Australia.  Department  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  The  Employment 
of  Scientists  and  Engineers  in  Australia. 
Melbourne,  1957.  Pp.  29. 

42.  Cotgrove,  Stephen  F.  Technical 
Education  and  Social  Change.  London, 
Allen  &  Unwin,  1958.  Pp.  220. 

Examines  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
present  shortage  of  trained  technologists  and 
technicians  in  England  and  Wales. 

43.  Hussey,  Miriam.  Personnel  Policies 
during  a  Period  of  Shortage  of  Young 
Women  Workers  in  Philadelphia.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Industrial  Research  Unit,  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  1958.  Pp.  48. 

Describes  ways  in  which  management 
handled  its  labor-supply  problems  in  industries 
in  Philadelphia  that  depend  mostly  on  women 
workers. 

Labouring  Classes 

44.  Asian  Regional  Conference  of 
the  International  Labour  Organization. 
4th,  New  Delhi,  1957.  Record  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings.  Geneva,  International  Labour 
Office,  1958.  Pp.  211. 

45.  Blain,  Isabel.  Comments  on  the 
lob;  Views  of  Employees  in  Six  Companies. 
A  Study  . .  .of  Data  collected  by  Institute 
Investigators  during  Employee  Attitude 
Surveys.  London,  National  Institute  of 
Industrial  Psychology,  1958.  Pp.  20. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psy¬ 
chology  conducted  interviews  with  almost  1,700 
employees.  Comments  were  made  on  such 
topics  as  planning  and  control  procedures,  tim¬ 
ing,  time  standards  and  time  allowances,  prac¬ 
tice  and  policy  relating  to  training,  promotion 
and  transfer,  pay,  responsibility  and  authority, 
etc. 

46.  Conference  on  Labor,  New  York 
University.  11th,  1958.  Proceedings.  Al¬ 
bany,  Matthew  Bender  &  Co.,  1958.  Pp. 
476. 

Partial  Contents:  The  International  and  the 
Local  Union,  by  Sidney  E.  Cohn.  The  Union 
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and  its  Members:  the  Uses  of  Democracy,  by 
Paul  R.  Hays.  Problems  of  Federal-State 
Jurisdiction  in  Labor-Management  Disputes, 
by  Joseph  Di  Fede.  Judicial  Review  of  NLRB 
Representation  Proceedings,  by  Benjamin  B. 
Naumoft'.  Picketing  and  Injunctions,  by  David 
L.  Benetar.  The  Hot  Cargo  Clause,  by  Herbert 
Burnstein.  Arbitration  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  by  Jay  Kramer.  Financing  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  under  the  Disability  Benefit 
Law,  by  Joseph  V.  McCarthy. 

47.  Fleischman,  Harry.  We  open  the 
Gates;  Labor’s  Fight  for  Equality,  by  Harry 
Fleischman  and  James  Rorty.  New  York, 
National  Labor  Service,  1958.  Pp.  64. 

A  short  account  of  how  unions  in  the  U.S. 
are  fighting  discrimination  in  employment. 

48.  International  Labour  Office.  Afri¬ 
can  Labour  Survey.  Geneva,  1958.  Pp.  712. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  this  book 
are  economic  and  social  conditions,  man¬ 
power  and  development,  productivity  of  labour, 
technical  and  vocational  training,  freedom  of 
association,  employers’  and  workers’  associa¬ 
tions,  industrial  disputes,  wages  and  wage 
policy,  recruitment  and  engagement  of  work¬ 
ers,  working  conditions,  and  labour  legislation. 

49.  International  Labour  Office.  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Workers  against  Radiations .  Sixth 
Item  on  the  Agenda.  Geneva,  1958-1959. 
2  Volumes. 

At  head  of  title:  Report  6  (l)-(l).  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference.  Forty-third  ses¬ 
sion,  Geneva,  1959. 

Part  1  discusses  the  law  and  practice  in 
various  countries  with  respect  to  the  protection 
of  workers  against  radiations,  along  with  a 
questionnaire  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
an  international  instrument  on  the  subject. 
Part  2  contains  observations  by  member  gov¬ 
ernments  on  various  points  and  their  replies 
to  the  questionnaire,  and  the  proposed  Con¬ 
clusions  which  the  Office  drew  up  on  the  basis 
of  the  replies. 

50.  Labor-Management  Conference, 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  10th,  1958.  Pension  and  Welfare 

Funds:  Their  Importance  and  Impact  on 
our  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Tenth 
Annual  Labor-Management  Conference  of 
the  Institute  of  Management  and  Labor 
Relations  .  . .  May  6,  1958.  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  1958.  Pp.  76. 

Deals  with  the  administration  and  financial 
management  of  pension  and  welfare  funds  in 
the  U.S. 

51.  Lutz,  B.  Work  Study  and  Collective 
Agreements  in  the  Metal  Industry.  Paris, 
OEEC,  European  Productivity  Agency' 
1958.  Pp.  118. 

A  survey  of  conditions  in  Austria,  Belgium 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  U.S.A. 

Management 

52.  Fforde,  John  Standish.  An  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  in  Management  Skills:  Being 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Provision  of  Certain 
British  Managerial  and  Technical  Services 
for  the  Operation  of  Industrial  Enterprise 
in  Underdeveloped  Countries.  Oxford  B 
Blackwell,  1957.  Pp.  153. 


Suggests  how  technical  assistance  can  best 
be  given  to  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
author  prepared  this  originally  as  a  report  for 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

53.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  Technical  Aids  for  Small  Business; 
Annual  No.  2.  Ed.  by  J.  Wade  Rice. 
Washington,  1958.  Pp.  118. 

Occupations 

54.  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada. 
Engineering  Careers  in  Canada.  1958-9 
Edition.  Montreal,  1958.  Pp.  106. 

55.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Occu¬ 
pational  Trends  in  the  United  States,  1900 
to  1950,  by  David  L.  Kaplan  and  M.  Claire 
Casey.  Washington,  1958.  Pp.  29. 

56.  U.S.  Employment  Service.  Job 
Guide  for  Young  Workers  .  .  .  1958-59  ed. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  66. 

Unemployment 

57.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Unemployment,  Wages,  and  Infla¬ 
tion;  a  Discussion  by  the  Conference  Board 
Economic  Forum  and  Guests  held  .  .  .  New 
York  City,  October  7,  1958.  New  York, 
1958.  Pp.  84. 

At  head  of  cover  title:  The  Conference 
Board  Economic  Forum  presents. 

58.  Spivey,  Clinton.  Experience  Rating 
in  Unemployment  Compensation.  Urbana, 
University  of  Illinois,  1958.  Pp.  95. 

Experience  rating  means  that  an  employer 
whose  employment  experience  is  stable  con¬ 
tributes  less  to  the  State  tax  than  an  employer 
whose  employment  experience  fluctuates.  This 
study  examines  five  different  systems  of  ex¬ 
perience  ratmg  in  operation  in  the  U.S.  during 
the  period,  1946  to  1955. 

Women — Employment 

59.  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau.  Job-Finding 
Techniques  for  the  College  Women.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.P.O.,  1958.  Pp.  9. 

60.  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau.  What’s  New 

about  Women  Workers?  A  Few  Facts. 
Rev.  1958.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958 

Pp.  7. 

Miscellaneous 

61.  American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion.  Techniques  of  Office  Cost  Control. 
New  York,  cl959.  Pp.  110. 

Contains  “factual  ‘how  to’  analyses  by  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  made  significant  gains  in  their 
own  office  operations.” 

62.  Arnim,  Volkmar  Von.  The  World 
Tobacco  Economy.  Geneva,  Published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Union 
of  Food  and  Drink  Workers’  Associations, 
1958.  Pp.  76. 

At  head  of  title:  World  Institute  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  University  of  Kiel. 

63.  Cole,  Margaret  Isabel  (Postgate). 
Robert  Owen  of  New  Lanark.  New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1953.  Pp.  231. 
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Robert  Owen  was  a  “master  cotton-spinner, 
philanthropist,  factory  reformer,  educational 
pioneer,  economist  and  social  theorist,  inspirer 
of  the  co-operative  movement .  .  .  and  one-time 
leader  of  half  a  million  Trade  Unionists  . . .” 

64.  Nova  Scotia.  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Commission.  Report.  Halifax,  1958. 
Pp.  193. 

65.  United  Nations.  Office  of  Public 
Information.  The  Universal  Declaration 


of  Human  Rights,  a  Standard  of  Achieve¬ 
ment.  New  York,  1958.  Pp.  36. 

66.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
Occupational  Health  Hazards,  Their  Evalu¬ 
ation  and  Control.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1958.  Pp.  36. 

Lists  occupational  health  hazards  and  types 
of  exposures  and  suggests  how  to  control 
them. 


U.S.  Report  Analyzes  New  Trends 
In  State  Minimum  Wage  Laws 

New  trends  in  minimum-wage  activity 
are  analyzed  in  a  publication  released  last 
month  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s 
Women’s  Bureau.  The  report,  entitled 
“State  Minimum-Wage  Laws  and  Orders,” 
covers  the  period  July  1,  1942  to  July  1, 
1958.  In  addition  to  discussing  new  trends, 
it  summarizes  the  history  of  state  minimum- 
wage  legislation  since  1912,  when  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  enacted  the  first  such  law  in  the 
United  States.  A  total  of  31  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  minimum-wage  legislation. 

States  which  recently  have  enacted  a 
minimum-wage  law  for  the  first  time  are 
Vermont,  which  passed  its  law  in  1957, 
and  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming, 
which  enacted  legislation  in  1955.  Other 
recent  activity  has  included  the  revision 
upwards  of  rates  in  24  of  the  jurisdictions 
which  earlier  passed  minimum-wage  legisla¬ 
tion. 

A  new  development  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  increasing  establishment  of  over¬ 
time  pay  rates  for  work  beyond  the  cus¬ 
tomary  work-week.  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
the  payment  of  such  overtime  rate  after 
40  hours  is  required  by  the  law  itself. 
Similar  overtime  provisions  are  established 
by  industry  wage  orders  in  some  states.  This 
practice,  the  report  notes,  indicates  the 
value  of  the  wage  board  procedure  in  main¬ 
taining  a  close  relationship  between  mini¬ 
mum-wage  provisions  and  industry  practice. 
The  basic  minimum  wage  is  now  geared 
to  a  40-hour  work-week  or  an  eight-hour 
day  in  one  or  more  wage  orders  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Another  new  trend  in  minimum-wage 
activity  has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  rate  in  the  statute  itself  and  in 
some  areas  the  accompanying  provision  for 
wage  board  action  for  individual  industries. 


The  Alaska  law  sets  a  rate  of  $1.25  an 
hour;  and  laws  in  Connecticut,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  have  hourly  rates  of  $1.  The 
highest  minimum  rate  set  by  wage  board 
procedure  is  $1.25  for  employees  of  beauty 
shops  in  Connecticut;  the  basic  minimum- 
wage  rate  in  a  number  of  wage  orders  is 
$1  an  hour. 

A  continuing  trend  in  the  minimum-wage 
field  has  been  extension  of  coverage  by 
statute  to  include  men  as  well  as  women 
and  minors,  an  action  first  taken  by  Con¬ 
necticut  in  1939.  Today,  both  men  and 
women  are  covered  by  minimum-wage  laws 
in  10  states,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Originally,  however,  minimum-wage  laws  in 
this  country  were  designed  to  give  protec¬ 
tion  to  women,  or  to  women  and  minors, 
and  states  continue  to  give  major  attention 
to  the  large  woman-employing  trade  and 
service  industries. 

The  Women’s  Bureau’s  new  publication, 
presented  in  three  sections,  is  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  at  the  following  prices:  Part  I, 
Historical  Development  and  Statutory  Pro¬ 
visions  (75c.  per  copy);  Part  II,  Analysis 
of  Rates  and  Coverage  (60c.  per  copy); 
and  Addendum  on  Puerto  Rico  (20c.  per 
copy). 

Japanese  Parliament  Approves 
First  Minimum  Wage  Law 

The  first  minimum  wage  law  in  Japan 
was  adopted  by  the  Diet  (Parliament)  on 
April  7  when  final  approval  was  given  to 
the  Bill  by  the  upper  house. 

Under  the  new  measure,  wage  agreements 
are  to  be  worked  out  in  various  industries 
by  employers  and  workers,  with  the  terms 
to  be  enforced  by  law. 

The  Bill  had  been  opposed  by  trade 
unions,  who  recommended  in  its  stead  a  flat 
national  minimum  wage  covering  all  enter¬ 
prises. 
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A — Labour  Force 

TABLE  A-L— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  FEBRUARY  21,  1959 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


The  Labour  Force 


Both  Sexes . 

Agricultural _ . . . 

Non-Agricultural. 


Males . 

Agricultural . 

N  on-Agricultural . 

Females . 

Agricultural . 

Non-Agricultural. 

All  Ages . 

1 4 — ID  years . 

20 — 24  years . 

25 — 44  years . 

45 — 64  years . 

65  years  and  over. 


Persons  with  Jobs 


All  status  groups . 

Males . 

Females . 


Agricultural . 

N  on-Agricultural . 


Paid  Workers. 

Males . 

Females. . . 


Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

Males . 

Females . 


Canada 


6,C84 

626 

5,458 

4,573 

594 

3,979 

1,511 

32 

1,479 

6,684 

545 

760 

2,846 

1,716 

217 


5,547 

4,088 

1,459 

608 

4,939 

4,495 

3,167 

1,328 


'  Less  than  10,000. 


537 


5,398 

1,155 

4,243 


Nfld. 


107 

* 

104 

89 

* 

86 

18 

* 

18 

107 

13 

15 

50 

27 


74 

57 

17 


63 

49 

14 


33 


160 

51 

109 


P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 


419 

47 

372 

326 

46 

280 

93 

* 

92 

419 

39 

53 

180 

128 

19 


368 

277 

91 

44 

324 

293 

210 

83 


51 


470 

111 

359 


Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

1,735 

2,245 

1,027 

551 

131 

152 

272 

21 

1,604 

2,093 

755 

530 

1 , 300 

1,649 

789 

420 

128 

141 

256 

20 

1,172 

1,508 

533 

4C0 

435 

596 

238 

131 

11 

16 

* 

432 

585 

222 

130 

1,735 

2,245 

1,027 

551 

198 

174 

87 

34 

250 

257 

128 

57 

798 

1,075 

471 

272 

440 

652 

300 

169 

49 

87 

41 

19 

1,526 

2,101 

975 

503 

1,113 

1,522 

742 

377 

413 

579 

233 

126 

127 

146 

269 

20 

1,399 

1,955 

706 

483 

1,274 

1,798 

639 

428 

891 

1,268 

437 

312 

383 

530 

202 

116 

209 

144 

52 

48 

1,507 

1,797 

939 

525 

301 

348 

215 

129 

1,206 

1,449 

724 

396 

522 


TABLE  A-2.— PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 


(Estimates  in  thousands) 
Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


— 

Week  Ended 
February  21,  1959 

Week  Ended 
January  17,  1959 

Week  Ended 
February  15,  1958 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

WorkC1) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(i) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(i) 

Total  looking  for  work . 

567 

546 

565 

536 

585 

560 

Without  Jobs . 

537 

518 

538 

512 

563 

539 

Under  1  month . 

88 

— 

130 

— 

96 

— 

1 —  3  months . 

254 

— 

257 

— 

299 

— 

4 —  6  months . 

131 

— 

93 

— 

130 

— 

7 — 12  months . 

41 

— 

37 

— 

29 

— 

13 — 18  months . 

13 

— 

13 

— 

— 

19 — and  over . 

10 

— 

* 

— 

— 

Worked . 

30 

28 

27 

24 

22 

21 

1 — 14  hours..  .  . 

12 

12 

* 

15 — 34  hours . 

18 

16 

18 

16 

13 

13 

(!)  To  obtainnumber  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  those  in  the  “Total”  column. 
*  Less  than  10,000. 


TABLE  A-3.— DESTINATION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGION 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Period 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Yukon 

N.W.T. 

Canada 

Total 

Males 

1953  Total  . 

4,049 

34,294 

-  90, 120 

27,208 

13,197 

168,868 

91,422 

1954  Total  . 

3,849 

28,419 

83,029 

26,638 

12,292 

154,227 

84,531 

1955  Total  . 

3.C67 

22,117 

57,563 

15,559 

11,640 

109,946 

55, 828 

1956  Total  -  . 

3,029 

31,396 

90,662 

17,957 

17,930 

164, 857  0) 

89, 541 

1957  Total . 

5,092 

55,073 

147,097 

37,172 

37,730 

282,164 

154,226 

1958  Total... 

3,268 

28,443 

63,853 

15,756 

13,531 

124,851 

50, 530 

(i)  Total  includes  3,883  whose  destination  is  not  specified. 


TABLE  A-4. — DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERSENTERING  CANADA  BY  OCCUPATIONS 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


— 

Managerial  and 
Professional 

Clerical 

1953  Total . 

10,021 

6,339 

1954  Total . 

9,983 

6,775 

1955  Total . 

8, 563 

5,775 

1956  Total . 

10,339 

9,492 

1957  Total . 

17,256 

16,829 

1958  Total . 

8,497 

6,745 

Transportation  and 
Communication 

Commercial  and 
Financial 

Services 

Agriculture 

1,855 

3,185 

13,766 

17,250 

1,938 

2,735 

11,974 

10,920 

1,190 

2,146 

9,588 

7,036 

2,255 

3,823 

13,800 

7,500 

5,254 

6,559 

17,574 

10,838 

1,229 

2,229 

11,501 

5,071 

Fishing,  Trapping, 
Logging  and 

Mining 

Manufacturing  and 
Mechanical  and 
Construction 

Labourers 

W 

C 

o> 

^4 

o 

Total  Workers 

879 

26,492 

10,380 

966 

91,133 

763 

25,699 

13,011 

578 

84,376 

514 

15,117 

7,687 

371 

57,987 

1,649 

29,264 

12,482 

435 

91,039 

2,693 

54,376 

19,471 

661 

151,511 

513 

17,476 

9,388 

429 

63,078 

523 


B — Labour  Income 


Note:  The  estimates  of  labour  income  in  this  table  have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  recent  revisions  to  the 
National  Accounts.  Note  particularly  the  use  of  annual  totals  instead  of  monthly  averages,  and  the  introduction  of 
quarterly  instead  of  monthly  totals  for  some  industries.  Monthly  and  quarterly  figures  may  not  add  to  annual  totals 
because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  B-l.— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Year  and 
Month 

Monthly  Totals 

Quarterly  Totals1 

Total3 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Trans¬ 

portation, 

Storage, 

and 

Communi¬ 

cation2 

Forestry 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Public 

Utilities 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services, 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

1954—  Total. . . . 

1955—  Total. . . . 

1956 —  Total. . . . 

1957—  Total. . . . 

1958—  Total. . . . 

1958— Feb . 

Mar . 

402 

430 

489 

544 

537 

46.5 

48.5 

43.9 

44.9 

45.6 
45.0 

45.5 

44.5 
43.2 

43.1 

42.1 

45.7 

46.1 

3,903 

4,156 

4,604 

4,821 

4,759 

385.5 

389.8 

392.3 

401.3 

404.9 
402.1 
399.8 
404.0 
400.0 

401.7 

393.7 

400.0 

401.8 

1,317 

1,392 

1,537 

1,647 

1,671 

132.2 

130.3 

134.6 
141.0 

143.1 

145.7 
145.7 

143.4 
142.9 
142.0 

139.6 

137.1 

137.7 

310 

339 

405 

371 

297 

64.7 

869 

911 

1,102 

1,189 

1,131 

229.1 

204 

204 

226 

252 

275 

65.2 

1,764 

1,874 

2,072 

2,268 

2,363 

467.1 

3,010 

3,212 

3,521 

3,926 

4,289 

1,024.0 

494 

539 

590 

639 

678 

163.5 

12,432 

13,215 

14,719 

15,825 

16,180 

1.277.1 

1.283.2 
1,304.0 

1.354.8 

1.384.5 

1.382.1 

1.385.6 

1.405.3 

1.389.8 
1,385.5 
1,359.0 

1,351.0 

1.360.1 

Apr . 

May . 

June . 

65.7 

289.1 

69.0 

585.4 

1,069.7 

168.4 

July . 

Aug . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov . 

Dec . 

1959 — Jan . 

Feb . 

75.7 

335.4 

71.1 

592.3 

1,080.5 

172.0 

91.3 

278.5 

70.0 

619.4 

1,112.4 

174.1 

1  Quarterly  figures  are  entered  opposite  the  middle  month  of  the  quarter  but  represent  quarterly  totals. 

2  Includes  post  office  wages  and  salaries. 

of  +h;f tf uf  “  mls  col“mI?  ¥'e  foI total  labour  income,  Canada,  but  are  not  totals  of  the  figures  in  the  remaining  columns 
of  this  table,  as  figures  for  labour  income  in  Agriculture,  Fishing,  and  Trapping  are  not  shown.  (See  also  headnote  ) 
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C — Employment,  Honrs  and  Earnings 

Technical  Note — A  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  dating  the  statistics 
published  in  Tables  C-l  to  C-6  to  conform  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  the  past,  statistics  for  the  last  pay  period  in  a  month  were 
labelled  “pay  period  preceding”  the  first  day  of  the  following  month.  From  now  on, 
statistics  for  the  last  pay  period  in  a  month  will  be  labelled  for  that  month.  Another 
change  is  that  average  hourly  earnings,  formerly  expressed  in  cents  carried  to  one  decimal 
place,  are  now  published  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Tables  C-l  to  C-3  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  having  15  or  more  employees— At  July  1,  employers 
in  the  principal  non-agricultural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,588,200. 

TABLE  C-l.— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100).  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Industrial  Composite 


Manufacturing 


Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100) 


Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100) 


Year  and  Month 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weeldy 

Payrolls 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Averages 

$ 

* 

1954 . 

109 

9 

151 

6 

137.4 

59.04 

107.3 

150.0 

139.1 

61.15 

1955 . 

112 

9 

161 

2 

142.1 

61.05 

109.8 

159.5 

144.4 

63.48 

1956 . 

120 

7 

182 

0 

150.0 

64.44 

115.8 

176.8 

151.7 

66.71 

1957 . 

122 

6 

194 

7 

158.1 

67.93 

115.8 

185.3 

159.1 

69.94 

1958 . 

117 

9 

194 

1 

163.9 

70.43 

109.8 

182.7 

165.3 

72.67 

1958 

January . 

113 

7 

183 

9 

161.2 

69.25 

107.9 

176.9 

162.9 

71.61 

February . 

113 

0 

185 

0 

163.0 

70.02 

108.2 

178.5 

163.9 

72.08 

March . . 

112 

9 

185 

3 

163.4 

70.20 

108.3 

ISO. 4 

165.6 

72.80 

April . 

114 

6 

188 

3 

163.8 

70.35 

108.8 

181.6 

165.8 

72.92 

May . 

118 

7 

196 

3 

164.7 

70.76 

110.4 

185.6 

167.0 

73.42 

121 

3 

200 

3 

164.6 

70.70 

112.0 

187.4 

166.2 

73.06 

July . 

122 

0 

201 

6 

164.7 

70.76 

111.8 

186.0 

165.2 

72.62 

August . 

121 

8 

201 

1 

164.5 

70.67 

111.5 

184.9 

164.7 

72.40 

September . 

121 

9 

201 

8 

164.9 

70.85 

112.4 

187.2 

165.4 

72.73 

120 

1 

199 

5 

165.6 

71.13 

110.1 

185.0 

166.8 

73.36 

November . 

119 

2 

199 

4 

166.7 

71.60 

109.6 

186.0 

168.5 

74.11 

115 

8 

186 

5 

160.4 

68.91 

106.8 

173.4 

161.3 

70.91 

1959 

January . 

113 

7 

192.0 

168.3 

72.29 

107.5 

185.0 

170.9 

75.13 

includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and  reciea- 
tional  service). 
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TABLE  C-2. — AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Area 


Employment  Index  Numbers 


Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 


Provinces 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta  (including  Northwest  Territories) 
British  Columbia  (including  Yukon) . 

Canada . 


Urban  Areas 


St.  John’s . 

Sydney . 

Halifax . 

Moncton . 

Saint  John . 

Chicoutimi — Jonquiere. . 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke . 

Shawinigan . 

Three  Rivers . 

Drummond  ville . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa — Hull . 

Kingston . 

Peterborough . 

Oshawa . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

St.  Catharines . 

Niagara  Falls . 

Brantford . 

Guelph . 

Galt . 

Kitchener . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

London . 

Sarnia . 

Windsor . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur. 

Winnipeg . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 


Jan. 

1959 

Dec. 

1958 

Jan. 

1958 

Jan. 

1959 

Dec. 

1958 

Jan. 

1958 

110.6 

112.5 

108.4 

60.77 

60.80 

61.67 

101.8 

115.6 

94.2 

54.82 

51.16 

52.71 

93.8 

94.6 

92.3 

59.26 

54.93 

58.44 

98.4 

100.5 

93.8 

59.74 

58.88 

57.63 

111.8 

114.4 

113.2 

69.63 

66.10 

66.64 

116.6 

118.0 

117.0 

75.34 

71.47 

72.08 

105.9 

107.9 

103.9 

67.86 

66.24 

64.87 

118.9 

123.1 

114.4 

68.36 

68.25 

66.48 

144.4 

148.4 

142.2 

74.44 

71.99 

71.56 

107.9 

110.9 

106.9 

78.08 

74.35 

73.59 

113.7 

115.8 

113.7 

72.29 

68.91 

69.25 

129.3 

125.7 

115.6 

49.72 

49.84 

50.79 

86.8 

90.2 

91. 1 

71.96 

60.94 

75.00 

116.8 

119.8 

116.5 

58.88 

56.28 

55.87 

93.2 

98.1 

97.9 

57.19 

54.96 

54.43 

106.6 

102.9 

99.7 

54.05 

53.63 

51.96 

105.1 

112.5 

85.30 

82.96 

102.9 

104.3 

103.5 

60.21 

57.25 

57.86 

97.4 

97.9 

99.0 

58.12 

54.18 

56.30 

94.3 

95.1 

116.5 

78.68 

77.02 

73.57 

106.1 

104.1 

108.2 

66.43 

58.70 

64.02 

77.6 

78.0 

72.7 

61.74 

57.46 

58.03 

118.1 

119.5 

118.9 

71.04 

66.76 

67.68 

118.6 

123.7 

114.4 

66.48 

63.24 

63.20 

106.6 

108.2 

112.2 

69.95 

69.00 

63.46 

98.2 

99.3 

101.5 

82.15 

75.58 

77.33 

178.9 

180.9 

168.9 

89.84 

84.29 

77.08 

129.5 

131.8 

128.7 

75.74 

72.25 

72.67 

105.8 

106.6 

107.5 

80.01 

75.81 

74.90 

106.0 

104.1 

112.4 

83.26 

74.63 

79.12 

94.0 

95.6 

107.6 

77.42 

74.77 

78.15 

89.0 

88.1 

86.0 

69.28 

64.64 

65.48 

120.4 

122.3 

117.7 

66.50 

60.96 

63.46 

108.5 

108.3 

110.6 

65.45 

60.76 

61.18 

114.5 

116.1 

109.6 

68.61 

62.40 

63.99 

125.9 

71.3 

142.0 

84.58 

69.26 

86.60 

92.4 

93.7 

65.83 

62.57 

118.7 

118.8 

116.6 

68.07 

64.76 

64.79 

121.3 

124.0 

131.7 

94.66 

89.51 

89.75 

72.5 

79.1 

74.2 

80.22 

73.37 

74.03 

135.0 

139.0 

127.4 

91.38 

86.52 

86.40 

105.3 

111.8 

107.0 

72.53 

70.65 

70.36 

106.1 

109.8 

103.1 

65.13 

62.95 

62.34 

122.7 

122.0 

114.9 

64.71 

64.06 

62.95 

125.4 

129.3 

120.6 

64.39 

63.55 

61.63 

170.0 

177.4 

168. 1 

68.95 

66.40 

66.73 

160.9 

164.9 

151 . 6 

68.98 

67.11 

67.21 

112.8 

113.9 

111.7 

77.34 

74.64 

72.28 

111.7 

118.1 

112.2 

70.07 

67.53 

67.24 
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TABLE  €-3.— INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Industrjr 


Mining 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . . . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels .  . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal .  . 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods . 

N on-durable  goods . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. . 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber'' . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods 

Woollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods _ 

Wood  products . . 

Saw  and  planing  mills 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills. . 

Other  paper  products  ... 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel 

Hardware  and  tools . . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances 

Iron  castings .  . 

Machinery  industrial . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicles  parts  and  accessories 
Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment  . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

Non-ferrous  metal  products 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products 

Smelting  and  refining . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery 
Telecommunication  equipment 
Non-metallic  mineral  products 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal. 

Chemical  products . . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Construction 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets _ 

Electric  and  motor  transportation 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants. . . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

Industrial  composite 


Employment  Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Jan. 

Dec.. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1959 

1958 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1958 

123.4 

115.4 

126.2 

89.46 

84.13 

87.52 

137.3 

123.3 

137.9 

90.66 

87.40 

89.95 

72.6 

72.9 

74.6 

73.39 

71.35 

72.97 

197.6 

170.3 

197.0 

96.57 

93.81 

95.96 

102.6 

102.7 

111.4 

90.56 

82.62 

86.78 

54.0 

55.5 

61.2 

70.19 

58.59 

68.40 

293.7 

288.3 

294.6 

105.30 

100.81 

100.73 

114.3 

117.2 

118.3 

80.01 

72.43 

76.70 

197.5 

108.8 

107.9 

75.13 

70.91 

71 . 61 

112.0 

111.4 

115.2 

80.72 

75.82 

76.53 

103.6 

102.8 

101.7 

69.95 

66.35 

66.85 

103.3 

104.6 

100.2 

67.62 

65.25 

64.40 

130.0 

129.8 

123.1 

75.81 

73.08 

72.48 

73.8 

74.1 

71.6 

63.61 

59.38 

61.69 

103.0 

104.5 

100.8 

72.10 

68.75 

68.61 

107.4 

108.9 

106.9 

64.51 

63.94 

61.21 

98.4 

102.9 

100.4 

86.91 

85.58 

81.23 

115.7 

108.9 

104.7 

64.74 

61.76 

63.80 

102.0 

98.6 

100.8 

77.81 

71.95 

72.11 

87.4 

84.7 

85.5 

52.06 

44.69 

49.67 

94.3 

90.4 

91.1 

49.86 

41.48 

47.13 

79.1 

78.2 

78.5 

60.32 

56.43 

58.80 

77.0 

75.6 

79.1 

55.43 

51.77 

51.70 

57.5 

57.8 

59.4 

57.93 

54.14 

54.78 

81.7 

80.6 

81.3 

67.26 

66.43 

63.90 

92.1 

87.3 

90.6 

48.33 

41.42 

46.11 

91.9 

87.6 

94.5 

47.29 

39.94 

45.26 

100.6 

91.1 

95.8 

50.38 

41.19 

48.35 

77.5 

76.2 

75.4 

47.18 

42.27 

44.91 

98.0 

97.4 

94.2 

64.33 

58.09 

61.17 

98.2 

97.4 

92.2 

66.68 

59.77 

63.59 

108.0 

107. 1 

106.4 

61.54 

56.37 

58.37 

78.3 

79.1 

80.6 

57.77 

52.80 

55.19 

118.3 

120.4 

111.5 

86.59 

82.16 

83.44 

118.3 

120.6 

109.2 

92.96 

88.73 

90.15 

118.2 

119.9 

117.1 

70.92 

65.97 

67.87 

118.2 

118.4 

119.3 

80.40 

77.55 

75.99 

102.9 

102.4 

105.1 

84.61 

79.11 

79.65 

68.2 

65.5 

65.9 

82.03 

82.18 

79.32 

156.1 

151.7 

159.9 

84.71 

78.24 

82.80 

95.8 

95.9 

92.4 

75.70 

71.42 

72.26 

95.7 

93. 1 

94.2 

73.15 

67.46 

68.77 

94.5 

109.3 

109.7 

94.9 

109.3 

110.0 

100.1 

81.30 

82.20 

74.49 

78.88 

76.09 

109.1 

97.91 

94.53 

91.09 

100.2 

99.7 

98.5 

82.41 

74.57 

76.88 

118.9 

119.4 

127.1 

85.40 

80.99 

79.01 

353.7 

355.7 

371.1 

89.90 

86.24 

85.96 

102.2 

109.0 

97.3 

95.13 

87.76 

80.97 

108.6 

106.9 

100.0 

84.40 

76.21 

78.16 

66.0 

64.5 

84.0 

75.74 

74.82 

72.75 

121.1 

118.2 

144.6 

76.59 

73.11 

73.73 

120.8 

114.4 

127.6 

84.83 

82.17 

83.72 

127.3 

130.1 

124.5 

81.71 

77.61 

79.30 

110.0 

107.1 

97.9 

78.53 

77.30 

74.20 

133.7 

120.9 

158.2 

93.75 

92.19 

91.66 

131.1 

131.6 

140.1 

80.27 

76.47 

77.02 

109.6 

111.3 

145.7 

85.91 

83.66 

80.94 

203.8 

204.9 

226.1 

78.85 

74.51 

73.82 

129.6 

131.0 

121.2 

78.82 

72.68 

74.36 

93.3 

98.6 

90.0 

72.25 

68.89 

70.33 

140.5 

142.6 

130.4 

77.67 

70.46 

71.94 

136.0 

137.4 

137.7 

108.09 

107.39 

101.60 

127.9 

127.5 

132.9 

85.58 

84.63 

82.47 

116.9 

116.2 

117.9 

76.23 

74.26 

73.29 

138.9 

140.4 

149.5 

97.31 

98.47 

92.01 

120.2 

119.9 

113.7 

66.95 

62.52 

63.74 

195.2 

108.0 

105.9 

75.50 

05.31 

75.47 

106.8 

108.2 

112.9 

81.34 

68.02 

82.25 

102.6 

107.7 

94.8 

65.73 

60.95 

62.54 

123.9 

124.9 

120.4 

76.77 

73.40 

71.87 

131.1 

131.8 

128.3 

49.50 

48.68 

47.14 

120.3 

122.0 

118.8 

40.07 

39.77 

38.43 

109.7 

110.7 

111.5 

42.47 

40.80 

41.84 

113.7 

115.8 

113.7 

72.29 

68.91 

69.25 
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Tables  04  and  0-5  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  0-1  to  C-3. 
They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  0-1  to 
C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 

TABLE  C-4. — HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source:  Man-hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 

January- 

1959 

December 

1958 

January 

1958 

January 

1959 

December 

1958 

January 

1958 

Newfoundland . 

37.8 

36.7 

39.1 

1.63 

1.69 

1.63 

Nova  Scotia . 

40.3 

37.7 

39.7 

1.53 

1.54 

1.49 

New  Brunswick . 

41.6 

40.1 

40.8 

1.49 

1.53 

1.47 

Quebec . 

41.6 

37.7 

41.0 

1.51 

1.53 

1.48 

Ontario . 

40.4 

37.1 

39.5 

1.80 

1.79 

1.73 

Manitoba . 

39.9 

37.3 

40.1 

1.61 

1.63 

1.53 

Saskatchewan . 

39.3 

37.5 

38.8 

1.85 

1.86 

1.76 

Alberta  0) . 

39.9 

38.5 

39.4 

1.80 

1.81 

1.75 

British  Columbia  (2) . 

38.4 

35.4 

36.9 

2.07 

2.07 

1.98 

0)  Includes  Northwest  Territories. 

(2)  Includes  Yukon  Territory. 

Note.  Information  on  hours  and  earnings  by  cities  is  obtainable  from  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics). 
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TABLE  C-a.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 


Milling . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

,  Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  liquors . 

Malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

♦Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

F  urniture . . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products .  . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products .  . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

*Iron  and  steel  products . . . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery . 

Industrial . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

♦Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . . . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

♦Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . . 

♦Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment1 

Telecommunication  equipment . 

Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  appli¬ 
ances  . 

Wire  and  cable . 

Miscellaneous  electrical  products . 

♦Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts. . . . . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Construction 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets. . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . . 

Hotels  and  restaurants. . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants. . 


Average  Weekly- 
Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Jan. 

1959 

Dec. 

1958 

Jan. 

1958 

Jan. 

1959 

Dec. 

1958 

Jan. 

1958 

Jan. 

1959 

Dec. 

1958 

Jan. 

1958 

no. 

no. 

no 

$ 

5 

i 

* 

$ 

s 

41.6 

38.6 

42. 

4 

2.00 

1 

99 

i. 

96 

83.24 

76.83 

82.93 

41.7 

40.3 

43 

3 

2.06 

2 

05 

2. 

01 

86.09 

82.40 

87.03 

42.7 

40.7 

43. 

4 

1.60 

1 

60 

1. 

58 

68.19 

65.26 

68.57 

41.3 

40.1 

43 

2 

2.24 

2 

24 

2_ 

17 

92.72 

89.91 

93.83 

40.9 

35.1 

40 

5 

1.92 

1 

94 

I 

90 

78.71 

68.10 

77.03 

39.0 

31.3 

38 

4 

1.75 

1 

75 

i 

74 

68.31 

54.73 

67.01 

43.9 

41.3 

44 

2 

2.17 

2 

19 

2. 

14 

95.50 

90.38 

94.59 

42.0 

37.5 

41 

7 

1.81 

1 

78 

1. 

75 

76.23 

66.91 

73.14 

40.6 

37.3 

39 

9 

1.70 

1 

71 

i. 

64 

69.28 

63.71 

65.56 

40.7 

37.5 

39 

9 

1.85 

1 

84 

i 

78 

75.52 

68.99 

71.06 

40.5 

37.0 

39 

9 

1.56 

1 

58 

i 

50 

63.24 

58.57 

59.97 

40.3 

37.8 

39 

9 

1.53 

1 

55 

i 

46 

61.74 

58.47 

58.21 

39.8 

37.8 

39 

7 

1.79 

1 

79 

i 

71 

71.10 

67.73 

67.81 

39.6 

34.6 

38 

0 

1.38 

1 

39 

i 

36 

54.56 

48.13 

51.76 

41.2 

38.3 

41 

0 

1.62 

1 

63 

i 

55 

66.71 

62.58 

63.47 

42.3 

41.6 

42 

0 

1.39 

1 

39 

i 

31 

58.58 

57.94 

54.94 

39.9 

35.9 

39 

9 

1.84 

1 

82 

i 

75 

73.30 

65.47 

69.90 

38.5 

39.2 

38 

9 

2.12 

2 

12 

i 

98 

81.39 

83.17 

76.83 

39.2 

36.0 

40 

5 

1.52 

1 

55 

i 

47 

59.43 

55.85 

59.45 

41.6 

36.4 

39 

9 

1.75 

1 

76 

i 

67 

72.67 

64.19 

66.67 

41.9 

34.5 

40 

7 

1.15 

1 

16 

i 

13 

4S.33 

39.87 

45.99 

42.1 

33.9 

40 

6 

1.11 

1 

09 

i 

08 

46.64 

37.07 

43.81 

42.3 

38.9 

40 

8 

1.28 

1 

27 

i 

23 

54.28 

49.28 

50.35 

40.1 

36.8 

38 

4 

1.27 

1 

26 

i 

22 

50.73 

46.23 

46.81 

44.0 

40.8 

42 

2 

1.20 

1 

19 

i 

16 

52.89 

48.47 

48.91 

44.8 

43.2 

43 

0 

1.35 

1 

37 

i 

32 

60.65 

59.10 

56.85 

39.2 

32.7 

38 

0 

1.10 

1 

09 

i 

08 

43.27 

35.77 

40.93 

38.6 

31.6 

37 

4 

1.11 

1 

10 

i 

08 

42.93 

34.91 

40.58 

38.1 

30.0 

37 

2 

1.17 

1 

15 

i 

14 

44.46 

34.64 

42.45 

41.1 

36.2 

39 

5 

1.04 

1 

03 

i 

02 

42.62 

37.36 

40.45 

41.5 

36.3 

39 

9 

1.48 

1 

48 

i 

44 

61.61 

53.72 

57.66 

41.0 

35.6 

39 

2 

1.59 

1 

58 

i 

56 

65.14 

56.36 

61.11 

42.0 

37.3 

40 

8 

1.36 

1 

36 

i 

31 

57.18 

50.64 

53.57 

42.9 

37.9 

41 

2 

1.24 

1 

24 

i 

21 

53.10 

46.88 

49.93 

40.7 

38.0 

40 

6 

1.98 

1 

98 

i 

89 

80.61 

75.08 

76.86 

40.8 

38.4 

40 

9 

2.13 

2 

13 

2 

04 

86.83 

81.69 

83.56 

40.5 

36.9 

40 

0 

1.57 

1 

53 

1 

49 

63.56 

56.61 

59.72 

39.0 

37.5 

38 

7 

2.02 

2 

01 

1 

93 

78.83 

75.43 

74.65 

40.7 

37.4 

40 

0 

1.97 

1 

96 

1 

88 

80.17 

73.13 

75.20 

39.4 

39.4 

39 

8 

1.93 

1 

94 

1 

87 

75.92 

76.49 

74.39 

39.7 

36.3 

40 

9 

1.92 

1 

89 

1 

86 

76.29 

68.55 

75.87 

40.9 

38.1 

40 

3 

1.70 

1 

69 

1 

66 

69.74 

64.31 

66.78 

40.4 

37.0 

39 

4 

1.68 

1 

64 

1 

61 

68.02 

60.82 

63.39 

41.2 

36.7 

39 

8 

1.89 

1 

88 

1 

82 

77.90 

68.78 

72.40 

41.3 

36.1 

40 

5 

1.84 

1 

81 

1 

76 

76.03 

65.16 

71.20 

41.3 

35.7 

40 

6 

1.85 

1 

82 

1 

78 

76.66 

64.77 

72.23 

40.4 

39.0 

39 

5 

2.32 

2 

32 

2 

20 

93.85 

90.44 

87.06 

40.6 

36.0 

39 

6 

1.92 

1 

87 

1 

82 

77.95 

67.49 

71.95 

40.2 

37.9 

39 

2 

1.98 

1 

95 

1 

86 

79.72 

74.07 

72.99 

41.2 

39.1 

40 

8 

2.00 

1 

97 

1 

92 

82.39 

77.25 

78.13 

40.2 

37.0 

35 

2 

2.21 

2 

12 

1 

99 

88.69 

78.62 

70.15 

40.7 

35.9 

39 

0 

1.95 

1 

93 

1 

86 

79.30 

69.37 

72.50 

39.2 

39.0 

39 

4 

1.87 

1 

86 

1 

80 

73.32 

72.60 

70.92 

39.6 

37.6 

40 

2 

1.89 

1 

87 

1 

81 

74.91 

70.39 

72.60 

40.0 

37.9 

40 

0 

1.98 

1 

96 

1 

95 

79.12 

74.16 

77.92 

40.3 

37.7 

40 

8 

1.73 

1 

71 

1 

64 

69.58 

64.51 

66.79 

40.1 

39.3 

39 

0 

1.83 

1 

82 

1 

75 

73.32 

71.72 

68.33 

39.9 

37.8 

40 

2 

2.21 

2 

21 

2 

14 

88.35 

83.70 

86.07 

40.3 

37.4 

39 

9 

1.76 

1 

74 

1 

70 

70.87 

65.29 

67.79 

40.0 

37.9 

39 

7 

1.94 

1 

95 

1 

91 

77.78 

73.94 

75.91 

40.1 

36.7 

39 

6 

1.61 

1 

59 

1 

52 

64.62 

58.17 

60.31 

41.4 

35.9 

39 

9 

1.76 

1 

74 

1 

73 

73.06 

62.66 

69.07 

39.8 

35.4 

41 

1 

1.93 

1 

92 

1 

83 

76.67 

67.84 

75.17 

40.3 

38.7 

39 

8 

1.65 

1 

63 

1 

56 

66.45 

63.07 

62.05 

42.8 

38.7 

42 

2 

1.74 

1 

74 

1 

65 

74.53 

67.13 

69.67 

41.6 

39.6 

42 

3 

1.61 

1 

61 

1 

54 

66.87 

63.72 

64.97 

43.2 

38.5 

42 

7 

1.74 

1 

71 

1 

60 

75.23 

65.77 

68.11 

41.1 

41.0 

40 

1 

2.39 

2 

.37 

2 

25 

98.29 

96.90 

90.31 

40.7 

40.1 

40 

5 

1.87 

1 

87 

1 

79 

75.96 

75.12 

72.54 

40.3 

39.0 

40 

7 

1.42 

1 

40 

1 

39 

57.39 

54.66 

56.65 

41.0 

41.8 

41 

0 

2.16 

2 

17 

2 

05 

88.50 

90.81 

83.89 

41.3 

37.6 

40 

9 

1.42 

1 

41 

1 

37 

58.48 

53.07 

56.07 

39.7 

32.7 

40 

5 

1.82 

1 

79 

1 

81 

72.37 

58.65 

73.14 

39.1 

30.6 

41 

1 

1.98 

1 

.97 

1 

.95 

77.26 

60.36 

80.02 

40.7 

36.7 

39 

3 

1.55 

1 

51 

1 

.48 

63.02 

55.48 

58.16 

44.6 

42.4 

43 

4 

1.72 

1 

.73 

1 

65 

76.84 

73.42 

71.52 

38.9 

38.5 

39 

2 

0.99 

0 

.99 

0 

.96 

38.47 

38.05 

37.59 

(  39.1 

39.2 

39 

5 

0.97 

0 

.97 

0 

.95 

37.99 

38.17 

37.49 

1  38.8 

36.9 

38 

9 

0.98 

0 

.97 

0 

.93 

37.85 

36.01 

36.22 

’Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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TABLE  C-6.— EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  DBS 


Period 

Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Per  Week 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Nu 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

mbers  (Av.  1 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

949  =  100) 

Average 

RealWeekly 

Earnings 

Monthly  Average  1954 . 

40.7 

$ 

i 

41 

$ 

57.43 

137.6 

116 

2 

118.4 

Monthly  Average  1955 . 

41.0 

i 

45 

59.45 

142.4 

116 

4 

122.3 

Monthly  Average  1956 . 

41.0 

i 

52 

62.40 

149.5 

118 

1 

126.6 

Monthly  Average  1957 . 

40.4 

i 

61 

64.96 

155.6 

121 

9 

127.6 

Monthly  Average  1958 . 

40.2 

i 

66 

66.77 

160.0 

125 

1 

127.9 

1958  January . 

39.9 

i 

64 

65.56 

157.1 

123 

4 

127.3 

February . 

40.0 

i 

65 

66.12 

158.4 

123 

7 

128.1 

March . 

40.4 

i 

66 

66.98 

160.5 

124 

3 

129.1 

April . 

40.4 

i 

66 

67.23 

161.1 

125 

2 

128.7 

May . 

40. 7 

i 

67 

68.05 

163.0 

125 

1 

130.3 

June . 

40.5 

i 

67 

67.47 

161.6 

125 

1 

129.2 

Julv . 

40.3 

i 

66 

66.86 

160.2 

124 

7 

128.5 

August . 

40.6 

i 

64 

66.58 

159.5 

125 

2 

127.4 

September . 

40.7 

i 

64 

66.91 

160.3 

125 

6 

127.6 

October . 

40.8 

i 

66 

67.52 

161.8 

126 

0 

128.4 

November . 

40.9 

i 

67 

68.43 

163.9 

126 

3 

129.8 

December . 

40.7* 

i 

71 

69.60* 

166.7 

126 

2 

132.1 

1959  January^) . 

40.6 

i 

70 

69.28 

166.0 

126 

1 

131.6 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average 
weekly  earnings  index.  (Average  1949  =  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  December,  1958  are  37.3  and  $63.71. 

(*)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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D — -National  Employment  Service  Statistics 


Tables  D-l  to  D-5  are  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting 
forms,  UIC  751:  statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757: 
inventory  of  registrations  and  vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and 
vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 

TABLE  D-l.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


(Sottkce:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Period 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Registrations  for  Employment  (2) 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

April 

1,  1953 . 

18,545 

16.368 

34,913 

338,500 

66,702 

405,202 

April 

1,  1954 . 

11,434 

12,293 

23,727 

466,120 

101,933 

568,053 

April 

1,  1955 . 

10,611 

11,506 

22,117 

505,472 

114,572 

620,044 

April 

1.  1956 . 

23,010 

15,668 

38,678 

428,221 

104,745 

532,966 

April 

1,  1957 . 

19,523 

14,760 

34,283 

479,539 

111,129 

590,668 

April 

1,  1958 . 

9,730 

10,892 

20,622 

681.991R 

171.048R 

853, 039 R 

May 

1,  1958 . . . 

17,323 

13,174 

30,497 

581,032 

165,375 

746,407 

June 

1,  1958 . 

15,172 

14,677 

29,849 

443,407 

156,591 

599,998 

July 

1,  1958 . 

11,011 

13,040 

24,051 

348,074 

155,231 

503,305 

August 

1,  1958 . 

11,505 

11,858 

23,363 

252,853 

119,157 

372,010 

September 

1,  1958 . 

10,012 

13,446 

23,458 

237,319 

106,423 

343,742 

October 

1,  1958 . 

9,385 

11,430 

20,815 

228,426 

107,123 

335,549 

November 

1,  1958.. 

7,319 

9,552 

16,871 

255,451 

115,711 

371,162 

December 

1.  1958 . 

11,579 

9,752 

21,331 

329,050 

126,341 

455,391 

January 

1,  1959 . 

8,643 

8,549 

17,192 

562,257 

158.163 

720,420 

February 

1,  1959 . 

9,425 

9,295 

18,720 

615,788 

175,574 

791,362 

March 

1,  19590).  . 

9,007 

10,816 

19,823 

623,338 

174,787 

798,125 

April 

1,  1959(>) . 

11,740 

13,399 

25,139 

611,941 

169,636 

781,577 

*  Current  Vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 

(*)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision.  R — Revised. 

(2)  From  December  1,  1958  registration  figures  during  the  seasonal  benefit  period  do  not  include  claimants  for  fishing 
benefits.  As  figures  for  December  1,  1957  to  July  1,  1958  did  include  claimants  for  fishing  benefits,  they  have  been 
adjusted. 
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TABLE  D-2.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT 

FEBRUARY  27 ,  19590) 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 


Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping 
Forestry . 

Mining,  Quarrying  and  Oil  Wells 

Metal  Mining . 

Fuels . 

Non-Metal  Mining . 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

Prospecting . 

Manufacturing . 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

Rubber  Products . 

Leather  Products . 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Wood  Products . 

Paper  Products . 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries  . . 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

Transportation  Equipment . 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

Chemical  Products . 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

Construction . 

General  Contractors . 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication 

Transportation . 

Storage . 

Communication . 

Public  Utility  Operation 

Trade . 

Wholesale . 

Retail . 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

Service . 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

Government  Service . 

Recreation  Service . 

Business  Service . 

Personal  Service . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 


dale 

Female 

Total 

Change  from 

January 
30,  1959 

February 
28,  1958 

384 

133 

517 

+ 

181 

+ 

117 

871 

4 

875 

- 

961 

+ 

598 

605 

55 

660 

+ 

273 

_ 

6 

386 

14 

400 

+ 

207 

+ 

98 

91 

23 

114 

+ 

7 

138 

2 

3 

5 

23 

— 

49 

22 

1 

23 

+ 

11 

+ 

11 

104 

14 

118 

+ 

71 

+ 

72 

2,175 

1,930 

4,105 

+ 

392 

+ 

576 

156 

99 

255 

+ 

38 

39 

3 

9 

12 

8 

_ 

17 

17 

20 

37 

— 

10 

+ 

14 

42 

134 

176 

+ 

27 

+ 

54 

69 

91 

160 

+ 

30 

+ 

37 

77 

837 

914 

+ 

35 

+ 

104 

296 

42 

338 

+ 

81 

+ 

142 

87 

37 

124 

+ 

20 

10 

113 

102 

215 

+ 

54 

+ 

38 

386 

143 

529 

+ 

51 

+ 

14 

364 

59 

423 

25 

+ 

38 

86 

67 

153 

— 

26 

+ 

44 

157 

100 

257 

+ 

52 

+ 

16 

84 

31 

115 

+ 

23 

+ 

54 

24 

17 

41 

0 

+ 

21 

120 

89 

209 

+ 

45 

+ 

15 

94 

53 

147 

+ 

5 

+ 

51 

709 

73 

782 

+ 

38 

_ 

71 

469 

41 

510 

+ 

26 

_ 

132 

240 

32 

272 

+ 

12 

+ 

61 

373 

259 

632 

_ 

199 

+ 

60 

268 

137 

405 

— 

231 

+ 

5 

34 

16 

50 

— 

5 

+ 

11 

71 

106 

177 

+ 

37 

+ 

44 

119 

29 

148 

+ 

65 

+ 

32 

1,557 

1,744 

3,301 

+ 

415 

+ 

722 

513 

469 

982 

+ 

109 

+ 

178 

1,044 

1,275 

2,319 

+ 

306 

+ 

544 

5G3 

791 

1,354 

+ 

275 

+ 

419 

2,206 

5,954 

8,160 

+ 

785 

+ 

1,749 

232 

1,186 

1,418 

+ 

91 

+ 

165 

1,289 

494 

1,783 

+ 

140 

+ 

621 

31 

51 

82 

+ 

2 

5 

324 

432 

756 

4- 

62 

+ 

272 

330 

3,791 

4,121 

+ 

490 

+ 

696 

9,562 

10,972 

20,534 

+ 

1,264 

+ 

4,196 

0)  Preliminary— subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-3.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  FEBRUARY  26,  1959 (i) 

(Source:  Form  UIC  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies (2) 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  Managerial  Workers . 

1,282 

904 

2,186 

9,724 

2,260 

11,984 

Clerical  Workers . 

1,033 

3, 50S 

4,541 

20,590 

53,490 

74,080 

Sales  Workers . 

1,118 

764 

1,882 

8,883 

23,196 

32,079 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service  Workers. 

352 

3,976 

4,328 

45,335 

33,047 

78,382 

Seamen . 

o 

2 

7  157 

55 

7  9)9. 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Forestry  (Ex.  log.).. 

351 

30 

381 

6,972 

1,033 

8,005 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers . 

3,555 

1,259 

4,814 

303,186 

26,560 

329,746 

Pood  and  kindred  products  (incl. 

tobacco) . 

30 

13 

43 

2,734 

889 

3,623 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

67 

937 

1,004 

3,798 

15,675 

19,473 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

858 

1 

859 

40,827 

232 

41,059 

Pulp,  paper  (incl.  printing) . 

40 

11 

51 

1,557 

702 

2,259 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

33 

83 

116 

1,627 

1,120 

2,747 

8 

8 

1,037 

61 

1  098 

Metalworking . 

379 

25 

404 

27,158 

1,288 

28,446 

Electrical . 

114 

15 

129 

5,084 

1,541 

6,625 

Transportation  equipment . 

12 

1 

13 

1,897 

46 

1,943 

147 

147 

5,601 

5  601 

416 

416 

96,591 

19 

96  610 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

359 

18 

377 

53,118 

202 

53! 320 

Communications  and  public  utility. . . 

33 

1 

34 

1,689 

62 

1,751 

Trade  and  service . 

109 

121 

230 

7,465 

2,891 

10,356 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

879 

24 

903 

35,839 

1,393 

37,232 

Foremen . 

44 

8 

52 

6,876 

426 

7,302 

Apprentices . 

27 

1 

28 

10,288 

13 

10,301 

Unskilled  Workers . 

1,314 

375 

1,689 

221,491 

35,146 

256,637 

Pood  and  tobacco . 

19 

27 

46 

9,755 

11,556 

21,311 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

166 

6 

172 

26,349 

563 

26,912 

Metalworking . 

31 

7 

38 

10,757 

834 

11,591 

654 

654 

117,146 

4 

117, 150 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

444 

335 

779 

57,484 

22,189 

79,673 

GRAND  TOTAL 

9,  #07 

10,816 

19,823 

623,338 

174,787 

798,125 

(x)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-L— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  FEBRUARY  26,  1959 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Newfoundland 

Corner  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

St.  John’s . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 

JNova  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth . 

New  Brunswick . 

Bathurst . 

Campbellton . 

Edmundston . 

Fredericton . 

Min  to . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 

Quebec . 

Alma . 

Asbestos . 

Beauharnois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummondville . 

Farnham . 

Forestville . 

Gasp6 . 

Granby . 

Huii . ; 

Joliette . 

Jonqui&re . 

Lachute . 

La  Malbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

L6vis . 

Louise  ville . 

Magog . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

Megan  tic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Rivi&re  du  Loup  . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue 

Ste.  ThAr&se . 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

Sept  lies . 

Shawinigan . 

Sherbrooke  . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 

Trois-Rividres . 

Val  d’Or . 

534 


Unfilled  Vacancies!2) 


Feb.  26, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Jan.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  27, 
1958 

275 

217 

201 

24 

2 

38 

7 

4 

6 

244 

211 

157 

64 

95 

68 

46 

48 

50 

18 

47 

18 

644 

591 

772 

9 

9 

8 

18 

19 

12 

389 

380 

405 

69 

68 

33 

17 

5 

2 

18 

19 

22 

13 

14 

213 

10 

19 

18 

71 

58 

59 

513 

769 

644 

26 

25 

16 

17 

36 

27 

4 

4 

11 

105 

123 

99 

40 

35 

4 

155 

288 

362 

2 

13 

20 

117 

179 

91 

8 

15 

6 

39 

31 

5 

11 

3 

4,415 

5,098 

3,604 

24 

20 

32 

5 

2 

11 

27 

19 

16 

13 

8 

8 

22 

6 

11 

2 

11 

1 

54 

186 

35 

11 

20 

21 

18 

16 

24 

20 

14 

11 

1 

12 

17 

3 

3 

3 

86 

49 

16 

43 

31 

17 

47 

53 

65 

9 

27 

25 

15 

22 

5 

17 

17 

26 

297 

987 

123 

52 

45 

67 

12 

5 

39 

1 

1 

20 

10 

6 

2 

12 

11 

8 

1 

1 

6 

12 

9 

2,033 

1,607 

1,892 

3 

1 

5 

1 

3 

2 

438 

311 

355 

47 

45 

79 

12 

64 

14 

130 

89 

27 

163 

242 

58 

6 

8 

9 

27 

27 

14 

22 

23 

19 

50 

451 

32 

56 

43 

45 

22 

28 

34 

66 

35 

52 

9 

9 

13 

146 

120 

88 

64 

30 

45 

36 

28 

71 

147 

121 

97 

54 

39  1 

8 

Registrations 


0) 

Feb.  26, 
1959 


29,489 

6,389 

2,574 

20.526 

6.101 

3,874 

2,227 

40,702 

1,283 

2,499 

6,785 

1.460 
4,237 

853 

5,065 

1.461 
11,070 

2,034 

3,955 

40,509 

6,995 

3.165 
3,152 
2,602 

804 

11,072 

4,163 

3,263 

2,291 

767 

2,235 

264,612 

3,470 

1,214 

1,725 

1,880 

3,815 

2,879 

3,540 

2.223 
3,073 
1,547 
3,613 
2,646 
2,601 
5,346 
5,674 
3,958 
1,204 
3,584 
1,476 

6.166 
2,068 
1,043 

1.479 
5,406 
1,790 
1,556 
2,776 

84,330 

3.224 
1,978 

18,718 

6,344 

7.526 
1,858 

3.664 
1,821 
1,698 
3,053 
2,974 

2.665 

2.673 
2,397 
6,946 
6,641 

4.479 
3,002 

7.673 
1,948 


Previous 
Month 
Jan.  29, 
1959 


29,210 

6,256 

2,641 

20,313 

5,918 

3,791 

2,127 

36,630 

1,377 

2,392 

6,781 

1,433 

4,061 

836 

4,951 

1,526 

7.227 
2,150 
3,896 

38,725 

6.784 
2,726 
2,779 
2,462 

673 

11,043 

3,926 

3.227 
2,396 

798 

1,911 

256,749 

2,984 

1,212 

1,860 

1,591 

3,572 

2,661 

3,140 

1,745 

3,105 

1,519 

3,069 

2,363 

2,574 

5,261 

5,347 

3.785 
1,218 

3.203 
1,373 
5,958 
1,835 
1,042 
1,136 
5,054 
1,500 

1.203 
2,318 

86,050 

3,091 

1,441 

18,235 

6,115 

6,560 

1,485 

3,476 

1,604 

1,753 

3,101 

3,337 

2,833 

2,659 

2,263 

6.664 
6,653 
5,076 
2,875 

7.665 
1,930 


Previous 
Year 
Feb.  27, 
1958 


31,758 

6,884 

3,372 

21,502 

6,252 

3,767 

2,485 

37,716 

1,632 

2,436 

7,217 

1,525 

4,549 

969 

5,247 

1,022 

6,610 

2,364 

4,145 

44,654 

7.535 
3,839 
.3,652 
2,871 
1,071 

11,286 

4.535 
3,852 
2,679 

866 

2,468 

279,225 

3,410 
1,285 
1,649 
1,508 
4,216 
3,118 
3,237 
2,670 
3 , 153 
1,569 
3,344 
2,752 
2,856 
5,712 

5.709 
3,595 
1,219 
3,475 
1,251 

6.340 
2,257 

1.341 
1,828 
5,864 

2.115 
1,727 
3,373 

81,851 

3,066 

2,171 

19,660 

7,228 

8,382 

2,201 

4,287 

1,700 

1,764 

2,849 

3.116 
2,523 
2,624 
2,511 
6,559 
7,490 
3,578 

2.710 
7,875 
3,278 


TABLE  D-L— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  FEBRUARY  26,  1959 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Quebec— Cont’d. 

Valley  field . 

Victoriaville . 

Ville  St.  Georges.  . . 

Ontario 

Amprior . 

Barrie . 

Belleville . 

Bracebridge . 

Brampton . 

Brantford . 

Brock  ville . 

Carleton  Place  ...... 

Chatham . 

Cobourg . 

Colling  wood ......... 

Cornwall . 

Fort  Erie . 

Fort  Frances  . 

Fort  William . 

Galt . 

Gananoque . 

Goderich . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton 
Hawkesbury  . 

Ingersoll . 

Kapuskasing 

Kenora . 

Kingston . 

Kirkland  Lake . 

Kitchener . 

Leamington . 

Lindsay . 

Listowel . 

London . 

Long  Branch . 

Midland . 

Napanee.  ... 

N  ewmarket 
Niagara  Falls. 

North  Bay . 

Oakville . 

Orillia 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound 

Parry  Sound . 

Pembroke 

Perth . 

Peterborough 
Picton. ... 

Port  Arthur. 

Port  Colborne.  . 

Prescott . 

Renfrew . 

St.  Catharines 

St .  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Simcoe . 

Sioux  Lookout . 

Smiths  Falls . 

Stratford . 

Sturgeon  Falls . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

Trenton . 

Walkerton . 

Wallaceburg . 

Welland . 

Weston . 

Windsor . 

Woodstock . 

Manitoba 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie. 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 


Unfilled  Vacancies  (2) 


Registrations 


0) 

Feb.  26, 
1950 

Previous 
Month 
Jan.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  27, 
1958 

19 

22 

17 

18 

9 

20 

38 

50 

15 

7,146 

6,339 

5,535 

79 

24 

79 

28 

27 

19 

46 

21 

19 

90 

43 

35 

41 

30 

8 

71 

91 

59 

12 

20 

18 

15 

7 

8 

73 

42 

30 

14 

14 

7 

4 

5 

14 

100 

83 

53 

3 

6 

2 

17 

17 

16 

142 

102 

101 

68 

69 

40 

2 

5 

2 

13 

12 

18 

55 

46 

49 

621 

542 

430 

15 

14 

8 

22 

19 

19 

43 

32 

25 

7 

19 

11 

73 

62 

72 

48 

82 

66 

90 

82 

78 

20 

30 

33 

11 

13 

6 

28 

25 

17 

504 

444 

287 

122 

104 

65 

12 

10 

7 

3 

2 

6 

54 

39 

29 

38 

44 

33 

20 

9 

16 

70 

49 

60 

21 

21 

30 

44 

54 

27 

648 

664 

630 

21 

15 

24 

3 

2 

3 

35 

69 

76 

17 

16 

19 

61 

70 

86 

12 

10 

12 

106 

106 

108 

4 

5 

11 

12 

13 

16 

3 

5 

95 

76 

62 

55 

54 

32 

62 

53 

48 

152 

180 

151 

30 

18 

56 

6 

8 

22 

16 

16 

18 

39 

36 

9 

2 

1 

1 

211 

283 

347 

80 

52 

52 

2,278 

1,820 

1,525 

41 

33 

40 

37 

30 

39 

4 

4 

5 

22 

20 

28 

173 

151 

125 

127 

133 

71 

55 

41 

12 

1,963 

1,715 

1,991 

189 

121 

159 

7 

7 

10 

32 

35 

14 

54 

24 

39 

11 

49 

39 

1,670 

1,479 

830 

0) 

Feb.  26, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Jan.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  27, 
1958 

3,465 

3,448 

3,287 

2,829 

2,904 

3,878 

4,954 

3,903 

5,034 

240,906 

241,387 

265,503 

536 

532 

734 

1,717 

1,685 

1,796 

2,558 

2,521 

3,001 

1,845 

1,729 

1,894 

2,184 

1,569 

1,675 

2,822 

2,896 

3,935 

922 

937 

791 

570 

673 

538 

2,721 

3,008 

3,588 

1,061 

1,044 

1,362 

1,253 

1,301 

1,119 

4,878 

5,126 

5,040 

919 

987 

1,023 

848 

744 

871 

3,746 

3,751 

3,592 

1,666 

1,742 

2,224 

550 

510 

570 

757 

766 

1,030 

2,369 

2,060 

2,896 

18,156 

18,224 

20,604 

1,504 

1,504 

1,627 

905 

925 

1,217 

850 

729 

1,155 

1,004 

1,025 

1,208 

2,867 

3,009 

2,643 

1.978 

1,867 

1,804 

3,024 

3,319 

4,545 

1,328 

1,476 

1,777 

1,049 

1,053 

1,069 

570 

603 

701 

6,  ISO 

6,704 

6.667 

5,250 

4,697 

5.171 

1,819 

1,842 

1,803 

978 

982 

1,096 

1,926 

1,619 

1,617 

3,831 

3,784 

3,779 

2,736 

2,610 

3,151 

1,180 

1,053 

1,281 

1,555 

1,558 

1,703 

4,432 

4,197 

5,239 

8,183 

8,253 

8,581 

2,744 

2,777 

3,506 

807 

80S 

590 

2.507 

2,551 

2,787 

919 

954 

955 

4,192 

4,154 

4,836 

704 

729 

878 

5,992 

5.510 

5,711 

1,662 

1,881 

1,360 

1 , 469 

1,483 

1 , 536 

1,059 

987 

1,070 

5,723 

5,885 

6,533 

1,294 

1,315 

1,711 

3,730 

3,565 

3,316 

3,440 

3,491 

3,902 

1,692 

1 , 725 

1,934 

253 

268 

284 

663 

710 

6S7 

1,311 

1,324 

1,567 

1.459 

1,422 

1 , 505 

7,277 

8,103 

7,239 

2,863 

2,546 

2,793 

59,483 

59,852 

65,595 

1,232 

1,324 

1,307 

1,045 

1,059 

1,112 

1,025 

1 , 078 

966 

3,057 

3,185 

4,064 

4,652 

4,074 

3,519 

12,229 

12,785 

16,474 

1,106 

1,228 

1,649 

31,655 

32,154 

3.5,728 

3,199 

3,129 

3,538 

2,164 

2,260 

2,311 

282 

328 

357 

1,601 

1,589 

1,866 

510 

520 

389 

23,899 

24,328 

27,267 

535 


TABLE  D-4. — UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  FEBRUARY  26,  1959 


(Source:  TJ.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Registrations 

0) 

Feb.  26, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Jan.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  27, 
1958 

0) 

Feb.  26, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Jan.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  27, 
1958 

Saskatchewan. . . 

809 

630 

707 

25,916 

25,737 

26,682 

Estevan . 

43 

34 

46 

648 

632 

829 

Moose  Jaw . 

57 

96 

101 

2,112 

2,031 

2,097 

North  Battleford . 

38 

28 

54 

2,257 

2,255 

2,334 

Prince  Albert . 

54 

38 

51 

3,050 

2,975 

3,081 

Regina . 

295 

161 

187 

6,260 

6,363 

6,475 

Saskatoon . 

225 

153 

146 

5,640 

5,498 

5,671 

Swift  Current . 

63 

46 

40 

1,390 

1,348 

1,419 

Weyburn . 

29 

20 

33 

658 

672 

736 

Yorkton . 

65 

54 

49 

3,931 

3,963 

4,040 

Alberta . 

2,377 

1,981 

1,960 

37,336 

37,772 

41,868 

Blairmore . 

35 

13 

3 

680 

722 

923 

Calgary . 

891 

683 

639 

10,239 

10,540 

11,293 

Drumheller . 

29 

23 

11 

589 

494 

959 

Edmonton . 

995 

939 

939 

18,414 

18,686 

20,660 

Edson . 

62 

54 

54 

575 

523 

623 

Lethbridge . 

177 

122 

93 

3,576 

3,530 

3,695 

Medicine  Hat . 

115 

79 

185 

1,678 

1,650 

1,918 

Red  Deer . 

73 

68 

36 

1,585 

1,627 

1,797 

British  Columbia . 

1,587 

1,384 

1,266 

80,869 

87,080 

96,825 

Chilliwack . 

42 

47 

59 

2,646 

2,801 

2,861 

Courtenay . 

25 

3 

18 

1,537 

1,787 

1,977 

Cranbrook . 

5 

15 

16 

1,250 

1,358 

1,805 

Dawson  Creek . 

10 

8 

IS 

1,655 

1,681 

1,800 

Duncan . 

13 

9 

11 

1,177 

1,288 

1,555 

Kamloops . 

22 

10 

16 

2,228 

2,339 

2, 654 

Kelowna . 

10 

5 

6 

2,236 

2,239 

2,278 

Kitimat . 

11 

10 

14 

437 

403 

860 

Mission  City . 

34 

22 

8 

1,522 

1,659 

1,925 

Nanaimo . 

14 

15 

19 

1,861 

1,898 

2,693 

Nelson . 

19 

3 

19 

1,703 

1,664 

1,937 

New  Westminster . 

156 

133 

139 

10,571 

11,859 

11,205 

Penticton . 

20 

5 

6 

2,353 

2,338 

2,463 

Port  Alberni . 

22 

21 

15 

1,122 

1,185 

1,604 

Prince  George . 

75 

91 

66 

2,330 

2,770 

3,035 

Prince  Rupert . 

15 

17 

25 

2,117 

2,353 

2,594 

Princeton . 

4 

1 

T  rail . 

35 

27 

26 

1,529 

1,422 

1,670 

Vancouver . . 

833 

748 

579 

32,806 

35,712 

41,270 

Vernon . 

27 

10 

30 

2,880 

3,143 

3,300 

Victoria . 

156 

173 

157 

5.603 

5,812 

5,969 

Whitehorse . 

39 

11 

19 

713 

713 

632 

Canada . . 

19,823 

18,720 

15,848 

798,125 

791,382 

857.211 

Males . 

9,007 

9.425 

7, 3S9 

623,338 

615,788 

686,041 

Females . 

10,816 

9,295 

8,459 

174,787 

175,574 

171,170 

1  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

2  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


TABLE  D-5.— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 
1954—1959 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1958  (2  months) . 

1959  (2  months) . 

861,588 
953,576 
1,046,979 
877,704 
840, 129 
92,200 
112,665 

545,452 

642,726 

748,464 

586.780 

548,663 

57,968 

75,137 

316,136 

310,850 

298,515 

290,924 

291,466 

34,232 

37,528 

67,893 

67,619 

68,522 

59,412 

56,385 

6,930 

8,858 

209,394 

222,370 

252,783 

215,335 

198,386 

24,640 

29,750 

277,417 

343,456 

379,085 

309,077 

287,112 

34,309 

40,670 

175,199 

178,015 

210,189 

185,962 

181,772 

18,034 

23,141 

131,685 

142,116 

136,400 

107,918 

116,474 

8,287 

10,246 

536 


E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l.— BENEFICIARIES  AND  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  Blr  PROVINCE, 

FEBRUARA"  1959 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Estimated 
Average 
Number  of 
Beneficiaries 
Per  Week 
(in  thousands) 

Weeks 

Paid 

Amount 
of  Benefit 
Paid 

S 

Newfoundland . 

29.9 

6.6 

35.9 

35.1 

219.8 

189.1 

30.7 

23.0 

33.6 

69.7 

119.596 

26,405 

143,684 

140.542 

879,227 

756,282 

122,863 

91,876 

134,446 

278,606 

2,572,628 

513,760 

2,928,734 

2,873,314 

19,265,633 

16,259,641 

2,474,750 

1.974,639 

2,904,565 

6,308,442 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total,  Canada,  February  1959 . 

673,4 

653.1 

735.7 

2,693,527 

2,742,907 

2,943,125 

58,076,106 

58,651,915 

63,307,658 

Total,  Canada,  January  1959 . 

Total,  Canada,  February  1958 . 

TABLE  E-2.— CLAIMANTS  HAVING  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  IN  THE  “LIVE 
FILE”  ON  THE  LAST  WORKING  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH,  BAT  DURATION.  AND 
SHOWING  THE  PERCENTAGE  POSTAL,  BY  SEX  AND  PROVINCE, 

FEBRUARY  27,  1959 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

claimants 

Duration  on  the  Register  (weeks) 

Percent¬ 

age 

Postal 

February 
28,  1958 
Total 
claimants 

2  or 
Less 

3-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-16 

17-20 

Over 

20 

Canada . 

795,999 

42.5 

869,349 

Male . 

634,330 

Not  Available 

45.7 

710,854 

Female . 

161,669 

29.9 

158,495 

Excluding  T . 

701,678 

113,454 

61,106 

139,522 

204,961 

69,430 

34,563 

78,642 

42.5 

763,985 

Prairie  M . 

559,673 

91,994 

49,609 

113,108 

174,215 

55,738 

25, 173 

49,836 

45.5 

624,068 

Provinces  F . 

142,005 

21,460 

11,497 

26,414 

30,746 

13,692 

9,390 

28,806 

30.5 

139,917 

Newfoundland . 

35,761 

3,595 

2,574 

8,093 

15,367 

2,726 

1,142 

2,264 

81.1 

38,966 

Male . 

33,937 

3,359 

2,421 

7,704 

14,954 

2,590 

1,021 

1,888 

82.9 

37,437 

Female . 

1,824 

236 

153 

389 

413 

136 

121 

376 

48.4 

1,529 

Prince  Edward  Island.  .  .  . 

7,746 

431 

375 

1,508 

4,230 

636 

189 

377 

79.0 

7,305 

Male . 

6,528 

349 

309 

1,267 

3,709 

526 

137 

231 

81.8 

6,236 

Female . 

1,218 

82 

66 

241 

521 

110 

52 

146 

63.9 

1,069 

Nova  Scotia . 

46,419 

5,571 

6,154 

10,840 

13,702 

3,904 

2,062 

4,186 

54.9 

44,482 

Male . 

40,511 

4,761 

5,633 

9,599 

12,448 

3,366 

1,689 

3,015 

56.6 

39,017 

Female . 

5,908 

810 

521 

1,241 

1,254 

538 

373 

1,171 

43.1 

5,465 

New  Brunswick . 

42,670 

5,322 

3,075 

8,636 

16,216 

4,821 

1,860 

2,750 

73.3 

46,663 

Male . 

35,997 

4,633 

2,666 

7,355 

14,221 

3,898 

1,412 

1,812 

76.4 

40,314 

Female . 

6,673 

689 

409 

1,281 

1,995 

923 

448 

928 

56.8 

6,349 

Quebec . 

261,305 

42,357 

23,662 

52,046 

73,051 

27,612 

12,710 

29,867 

42.9 

271,718 

Male . 

215,184 

35,324 

20,039 

44,251 

63,699 

22,715 

9,639 

19,517 

46.4 

225,392 

Female . 

46,121 

7,033 

3,623 

7,795 

9,352 

4,897 

3,071 

10,350 

26.8 

46,326 

Ontario . 

230,495 

42,381 

19,066 

44,171 

60,792 

21,738 

12,339 

30,008 

28.8 

260,194 

Male . 

170,047 

32,359 

13,936 

32,677 

48,113 

16,459 

8,474 

18,029 

29.1 

198,554 

Female . 

60,448 

10,022 

5,130 

11,494 

12,679 

5,279 

3,865 

11,979 

27.9 

61,640 

Manitoba . 

30,900 

38.9 

36,047 

Male . 

23,706 

44.4 

28,198 

Female . 

7,194 

20.8 

7,849 

Saskatchewan . 

24,426 

55.3 

26,206 

19,763 

Not  Available 

60.0 

22,007 

Female . 

4,663 

35.3 

4,199 

38,995 

38.0 

43,111 

31,188 

41.4 

36,581 

Female . 

7,807 

24.7 

6, 530 

77,282 

13,797 

6,200 

14,228 

21,603 

7,993 

4,261 

9,200 

35.7 

94,657 

57,469 

11,209 

4,605 

10,255 

17,071 

6,184 

2,801 

5,344 

37.4 

77,118 

Female . 

19,813 

2,588 

1,595 

3,973 

4,532 

1,809 

1, 4C0 

3,856 

30.7 

17,539 

537 
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TABLE  E-3.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCE. 

FEBRUARY,  1959 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  and  Claims  Pending 
at  End  of  Month 

Total* 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

of  (t) 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

7,506 

4,680 

2,826 

9,413 

7,950 

1,463 

2,073 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

864 

712 

152 

1,009 

899 

110 

169 

Nova  Scotia . 

12,002 

6,941 

5,061 

12,462 

11,236 

1,226 

2,259 

New  Brunswick . 

9,254 

7,431 

1,823 

9,221 

7,986 

1,235 

2,600 

Quebec . 

71,155 

54,258 

16,897 

74,414 

64,317 

10,097 

17,146 

Ontario . 

71,612 

52,245 

19,367 

71,608 

61,636 

9,972 

19,411 

Manitoba . 

8.543 

6,692 

1,851 

10,017 

8,491 

1,526 

1,909 

Saskatchewan . 

5,615 

4,612 

1,003 

6,375 

5,463 

912 

1,603 

Alberta . 

11,450 

8,581 

2,869 

12,956 

11,136 

1,820 

3,379 

British  Columbia . 

22,941 

15,324 

7,617 

23,528 

20,114 

3,414 

5,063 

Total,  Canada,  February  1959 . 

220,942 

161,476 

59,466 

231,003 

199,228 

31,775 

55,612 

Total,  Canada,  January  1959 . 

317,533 

238,642 

78,891 

384,587 

333,248 

51,339 

65,673 

Total,  Canada,  February  1958 . 

243,907 

175,637 

68,270 

260,495 

229,474 

31,021 

65,491 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  42,026. 

t  In  addition,  42,980  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  4,033  were  special  requests  not  granted  and  1,434 
were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  6,397  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-4.— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT  INSURANCE  ACT 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Beginning  of: 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants 

1959 — February . 

4,160,500 

4,177,000 

3,972,000 

3,901,000 

3,907,000 

3,919,000 

3,931,000 

4,055,000 

4,059,000 

4,107,000 

4,205,000 

4,216,000 

4,208,000 

3.375.400 
3,462,000 

3,552,800 

3.577.500 

3.624.400 
3,624,400 
3,630,200 

3.609.500 

785,100 

715,000 

419,200 

323,500 

282,600 

January . . 

1958 — December . 

November . 

October . 

September . 

August . 

July . 

June . 

Hay . 

3,384,700 

3,345,400 

April . 

March . . 

February . 

538 


F — Prices 

TABLE  F-l.  TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— - 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

operation 

Other 
Commodi¬ 
ties  and 
Services 

1954— Year . 

116.2 

112.2 

126.5 

109.4 

117.4 

117.4 

1955 — Year . . 

116.4 

112.1 

129.4 

108.0 

116.4 

118.1 

1956 — Year . 

118.1 

113.4 

132.5 

108.6 

117.1 

120.9 

1957— Year . 

121.9 

118.6 

134.9 

108.5 

119.6 

126.1 

1958 — Year . 

125.1 

122.1 

138.4 

109.7 

121.0 

130.9 

1958— March . 

124.3 

121.3 

137.1 

109.5 

121.1 

129.6 

April . 

125.2 

123.4 

137.6 

109.8 

121.3 

130.1 

May . 

125.1 

122.7 

137.9 

110.0 

120.7 

130.6 

June . 

125.1 

122.7 

138.3 

109.7 

120.6 

130.7 

July . 

124.7 

121.4 

138.4 

109.9 

120.6 

130.4 

August . 

125.2 

122.6 

139.1 

109.6 

120.5 

130.6 

September . 

125.6 

122.9 

139.4 

109.5 

120.8 

131.5 

October . 

126.0 

123.4 

139.6 

109.9 

121.3 

131.8 

November . 

126.3 

123.2 

139.8 

110.4 

121.5 

133.1 

December . 

126.2 

122.2 

139.9 

110.5 

122.0 

133.4 

1959 — January . 

126.1 

122.3 

140.2 

109.2 

121.8 

133.4 

February . 

125.7 

121.2 

140.2 

108.8 

122.0 

133.4 

March . 

125.5 

120.0 

140.3 

109.4 

122.3 

133.4 

April . 

125.4 

119.3 

140.5 

109.6 

122.6 

133.7 

F-2. — CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT  THE 

BEGINNING  OF  MARCH  1959 

(1949  =  100) 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

House¬ 

hold 

Operation 

Other 

Com¬ 

modities 

and 

Services 

March 

1958 

February 

1959 

March 

1959 

(*)  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

110.7 

113.2 

113.4 

111.3 

114.2 

104.0 

109.2 

124.1 

Halifax . 

122.7 

125.2 

125.0 

116.6 

132.3 

118.2 

128.4 

134.9 

Saint  John . 

124.9 

127.0 

127.0 

120.2 

135.5 

117.9 

123.4 

139.8 

Montreal . 

125.0 

126.2 

126.2 

125.5 

143.2 

105.4 

119.3 

133.3 

Ottawa . 

125.1 

126.1 

125.9 

118.6 

146.8 

113.1 

121.2 

133.0 

Toronto . 

128.2 

128.5 

128.2 

117.9 

154.0 

112.6 

122.7 

136.2 

Winnipeg . 

122.4 

123.2 

122.6 

118.7 

131.2 

114.5 

118.3 

130.0 

Saskatoon — Regina . 

121.1 

122.4 

122.1 

117.9 

122.4 

120.1 

123.7 

126.5 

Edmonton — Calgary . 

120.4 

122.2 

122.2 

117.6 

125.5 

117.8 

121.4 

129.8 

Vancouver . 

124.5 

127.7 

127.0 

121.2 

137.9 

114.5 

130.9 

133.5 

N.B.  Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  prices  over  time  in  each  city  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
actual  levels  of  prices  as  between  cities. 

P)St.  John’s  index  on  the  base  June  1951  =  100. 
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G — -Strikes  and  Lockouts 

TABLE  G-l.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1954-59 


Strikes  and 
Lockouts 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Existence  During  Month  or  Year 

Duration  in  Man-Days 

Month  or  Year 

Beginning 
During  Month 
or  Year 

Strikes  and 
Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man-Days 

Per  Cent  of 
Estimated 
Working  Time 

1954  . 

156 

174 

62,250 

1,475,200 

1,875,400 

1,246,000 

1,634,881 

0.15 

0.18 

0.11 

0.14 

0.24 

1955  . 

149 

159 

60,090 

1956  . 

221 

229 

88,680 

1957  . 

242 

249 

91,409 

*1058  . 

251 

260 

107,497 

2,879,120 

*1958: 

26 

39 

15,196 

132,325 

0.14 

23 

32 

11,964 

122,470 

0. 13 

19 

33 

8,238 

71,620 

0.07 

21 

40 

7,845 

106,435 

0.11 

26 

46 

6,078 

84,330 

0.08 

25 

54 

18,495 

255,360 

0.25 

26 

56 

48,444 

491,280 

0.49 

19 

48 

41,537 

857,390 

0.85 

28 

49 

26,898 

281,525 

0.28 

5 

31 

18,129 

243,105 

0.24 

*1959: 

14 

38 

13,739 

158,730 

0.16 

9 

29 

7,068 

123,175 

0.12 

16 

31 

20,973 

95,430 

0.10 

*  Preliminary. 


TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS, 
MARCH  1959,  BY  INDUSTRY 

Preliminary 


TABLE  G-3.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS, 
MARCH  1959,  BY  JURISDICTION 

Preliminary 


Industry 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man-Days 

Logging . 

3 

3,180 

56,860 

Mining . 

1 

341 

680 

Manufacturing . 

15 

4,339 

23,260 

Construction . 

3 

88 

1,515 

Transportation,  etc . 

4 

1,395 

6,115 

Trade . 

4 

130 

1,250 

Service . 

1 

11,500 

5,750 

All  industries . 

31 

20,973 

95,430 

Jurisdiction 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man-Days 

Newfoundland . 

2 

2,860 

51,100 

Nova  Scotia . 

1 

341 

680 

Quebec . 

1 

145 

3,045 

Ontario . 

18 

2,812 

17,510 

Manitoba . 

1 

12 

60 

Alberta . 

1 

29 

435 

British  Columbia . 

5 

11,764 

7,570 

Federal . 

2 

3,010 

15,030 

All  jurisdictions . 

31 

20,973 

95,430 

(See  explanatory  notes  on  page  542.) 
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TABLE  G-L— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  INVOLVING  100  OR  MORE  WORKERS,  MARCH  1959 

(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Employer 

Location 

Union 

Workers 

Involved 

Duration  in 
Man-Days 

Starting 

Date 

Major  Issues 

Result 

March 

Accumu¬ 

lated 

Termi¬ 

nation 

Date 

Logging — 

Anglo-N  ewfoundland 
Development  Co., 

Grand  Falls,  Nfld. 

Woodworkers  Loc.  2-254 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

1,360 

13,600 

82,960 

Dec.  31 
Mar.  16 

Wages  and  ho urs~ Opera¬ 
tions  resumed  following 
conclusion  of  agreement 
with  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Brotherhood  of 
Woods-Workers. 

Marathon  Corporation  of 
Canada, 

Caramat,  Hillsport  & 
Stevens,  Ont. 

Carpenters  Loc.  2693 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

320 

5,760 

23,520 

Jan.  5 
Mar.  23 

Alleged  delay  in  negoti¬ 
ations  ~  Return  of 
workers  pending  fur¬ 
ther  negotiations. 

Bo  water  Corporation, 

Deer  Lake,  Nfld. 

Woodworkers  Loc.  2-255 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

1,500 

37,500 

91,500 

Jan.  17 
Mar,  31 

Wages,  hours  and  union 
recognition  ~  Return  of 
workers  pending  fur¬ 
ther  negotiations. 

Mining — 

Acadia  Coal  Co. 

(MacBean  Mine) 

Thorbum,  N.S. 

Mine  Wkrs.  Loc.  8672  (Ind.) 

341 

680 

680 

Mar.  23 
Mar.  25 

Objection  to  investi¬ 
gators  calling  at  homes 
of  absentees^  Return 
of  workers  pending 
investigation  by  com¬ 
pany  and  union. 

Manufacturin'  g — 

Wood  Products — 

Passmore  Lumber  Co. 
Passmore,  B.C. 

Woodworkers  Loc.  1-405 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

135 

665 

5,195 

Jan.  15 
Mar.  6 

Wages~8jf  an  hour  Feb. 
1,  1959,  4$£  an  hour 
Sept.  1,  1959,  a  further 
4j£  Mar.  1,  1960,  im¬ 
proved  fringe  benefits. 

Iron  and  Steel — 

Young  Spring  and  Wire 
Corporation  of  Canada, 
Windsor,  Ont. 

Auto  Wkrs.  Loc.  195 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

191 

1,525 

1,525 

Mar.  11 
Mar.  23 

Delay  in  contract  settle- 
ment~6?5  an  hour  for 
unskilled  labour,  8|£an 
hour  for  skilled  labour 
retroactive  to  Jan.  27, 
1959. 

Transportation  Equipment — 
Griffin  Steel  Foundries, 

St.  Hyacinthe,  Que. 

Metal  Trades  (CCCL) 

145 

3,045 

13,860 

Nov.  6 

Disciplinary  dismissal 
of  one  worker  and 

grievance  ~ 

Electrical  Apparatus  and 
Supplies — 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers, 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Auto  Wkrs.  Loc.  1235 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

102 

2,140 

4,010 

Feb.  4 

Wages  ~ 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co. 
London,  Ont. 

United  Electrical  Wkrs. 

Loc.  546  (Ind.) 

159 

3,020 

3,020 

Mar.  3 

Wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits~ 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

United  Electrical  Wkrs. 

Loc.  504  (Ind.) 

1,500 

1,125 

1,125 

Mar.  6 
Mar.  6 

Wages  ~  7  c  an  hour  in¬ 
crease  March  1959,  6(i 
an  hour  March  1960  and 
retroactive  pay. 

Chemical  Products— 

Polymer  Corporation, 

Sarnia,  Ont. 

Oil,  Chemical  Wkrs.  Loc. 
1614  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

1,860 

9,280 

9,280 

Mar.  18 

Wages  and  working  con- 
ditions~ 

Transportation  etc. — 
Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation, 

Montreal,  Que. 

Assoc,  des  R6alisateurs 

1,150 

5,750 

63,805 

Dec.  29 
Mar.  9 

Union  recognition  ^Con¬ 
ditional  recognition  of 
association  as  bar¬ 
gaining  agent. 

McCallum  Transport  Co. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Teamsters,  Loc.  880  (CLC) 

230 

230 

230 

Mar.  15 
Mar.  16 

Payment  of  meal  allow¬ 
ance,  handling  of  heavy 
equipment^  Additio¬ 
nal  meal  allowance 
granted. 

Service — 

Government  of  British 
Columbia, 

Pro vince- wide,  B.C. 

B.C.  Government  Emps. 
Assoc. 

11,500 

5,750 

5,750 

Mar.  13 
Mar.  13 

Bargaining  rights~Re- 
tum  of  workers. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


Statistical  information  on  work  stoppages  in 
Canada  is  compiled  by  the  Economics  and 
Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour. 
The  first  three  tables  in  this  section  contain 
data  covering  strikes  and  lockouts  involving 
six  or  more  workers  and  lasting  at  least  one 
working  day,  and  strikes  and  lockouts  lasting 
less  than  one  day  or  involving  fewer  than 
six  workers  but  exceeding  a  total  of  nine 
man-days. 

The  developments  leading  to  work  stoppages 
are  often  too  complex  to  make  it  practicable 
to  distinguish  statistically  between  strikes  on 
the  one  hand  and  lockouts  on  the  other.  How¬ 
ever,  a  work  stoppage  that  is  clearly  a  lockout 
is  not  often  encountered. 

The  data  on  workers  involved  include  all 
workers  reported  on  strike  or  locked  out, 
whether  or  not  they  all  belonged  to  the  unions 
directly  involved  in  the  disputes  leading  to 
work  stoppages.  Where  the  number  of  workers 
involved  varied  in  the  course  of  the  stoppage, 
the  maximum  number  is  used  for  monthly 
totals,  but  adjustments  are  made  for  changes 
reported  in  the  number  of  workers  involved 
in  work  stoppages  extending  over  two  or  more 
months.  _  Workers  indirectly  affected,  such  as 
those  laid  off  as  a  result  of  a  work  stoppage, 
are  not  included  in  the  data  on  workers 
involved.  Their  number,  however,  if  any,  is 
shown  in  parentheses  for  the  major  work 
stoppages  listed  in  Table  G-4.  The  data  in 
parentheses  are  those  reported  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  work  stoppage,  and  they  refer 
only  to  the  plant  or  premises  at  which  the 
stoppage  occurred. 

Duration  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  man- 
days  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  workers  involved  in  each  work  stoppage  by 
the  number  of  working  days  the  work  stop¬ 
page  was  in  progress.  Where  the  number  of 
workers  involved  varied  significantly  in  the 
course  of  the  stoppage,  an  appropriate  adjust¬ 
ment  is  made  in  the  calculation  as  far  as  this 
is  practicable.  The  duration  in  man-days  of 
all  stoppages  in  a  month  or  year  is  also  shown 
as  a  percentage  of  estimated  working  time, 
based  on  the  corresponding  monthly  figure  or 
annual  average  figure  for  non-agricultural  paid 
workers  in  Canada.  The  data  on  duration  of 
work  stoppages  in  man-days  are  provided  to 
facilitate  comparison  of  work  stoppages  in 


terms  of  a  common  denominator;  they  are 
not  intended  as  a  measure  of  the  loss  of 
productive  time  to  the  economy.  For  con¬ 
venience  of  expression,  however,  duration  in 
man-days  is  on  occasion  referred  to  as  “time 
loss”  in  reviews  based  on  this  series. 

The  data  on  the  distribution  of  work  stop¬ 
pages  by  industry  in  Table  G-2  follow  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classification,  D.B.S. 

In  Table  G-3  work  stoppages  are  classified 
according  to  jurisdiction,  whether  federal  or 
provincial.  This  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the 
governmental  agency  that  intervened  in  the 
dispute.  Where  there  was  no  such  intervention 
the  classification  is,  wherever  possible,  on  the 
basis  of  the  agency  that  previously  dealt  with 
labour  matters  in  the  establishment  involved. 

Work  stoppages  involving  100  or  more 
workers  are  listed  in  Table  G-4,  which  shows 
in  each  instance  the  employer  (s)  and  the 
location  of  the  premises  at  which  the  work 
stoppage  occurred,  the  union  (s)  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  dispute,  number  of  workers 
involved,  duration  in  man-days,  starting  date 
(the  first  day  on  which  normal  operations 
were  affected)  and  termination  date.  For 
work  stoppages  that  are  terminated  by  mutual 
agreement,  the  termination  date  is  usually  the 
day  on  which  work  was  resumed.  Work  stop¬ 
pages  that  have  not  been  resolved  in  this  way 
are  as  a  rule  considered  terminated,  for  statis¬ 
tical  purposes,  at  the  date  by  which  it  was 
established  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
workers  involved  had  either  returned  to  work, 
or  had  found  work  with  other  employers,  or 
had  been  replaced  by  new  employees;  or  the 
date  by  which  it  was  reported  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  affected  by  the  work  stoppage  would  not 
be  resumed.  Also  shown  in  Table  G-4  are  the 
major  issues,  as  far  as  known,  that  led  to 
work  stoppage,  and  the  result,  i.e.,  the  terms 
of  settlement  of  major  issues  where  a  settle¬ 
ment  was  reached  when  the  work  stoppage 
terminated,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
work  stoppage  came  to  an  end. 

While  the  methods  used  to  obtain  data 
on  work  stoppages.  are  not  likely  to  lead  to 
major  omissions,  it  is  not  always  possible, 
particularly  on  a  preliminary  basis,  to  obtain 
precise  information  in  detail.  Consequently 
the  information  in  this  section  may  not  be 
accurate  in  all  respects. 
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H — Industrial  Injuries 

TABLE  H-l.— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA  BY  MAIN  INDUSTRY  GROUPS 

192S-195S 


— 

Agriculture 

Logging 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

Mining  and  Quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Public  Utilities 

Transportation,  Storage 

and  Communications 

Trade 

Finance 

Service 

Unclassified 

Total 

1928 . 

194 

176 

43 

260 

201 

250 

34 

353 

64 

102 

1,677 

1929 . 

156 

235 

54 

234 

250 

298 

40 

326 

58 

i 

114 

1,766 

1930 . 

122 

175 

36 

25S 

196 

324 

42 

327 

58 

117 

1,655 

1931 . 

163 

76 

40 

15S 

142 

217 

44 

205 

43 

3 

97 

1,188 

1932 . 

154 

73 

30 

123 

116 

124 

21 

196 

51 

2 

83 

i 

974 

1933 . 

111 

91 

36 

112 

103 

65 

15 

161 

48 

3 

63 

80S 

1934 . 

151 

114 

47 

144 

103 

118 

20 

165 

52 

86 

1,000 

1935 . 

124 

116 

38 

175 

133 

103 

25 

184 

44 

1 

66 

1,009 

1936 . 

127 

133 

57 

181 

112 

105 

14 

240 

45 

2 

86 

2 

1,071 

1937 . 

156 

149 

52 

201 

157 

170 

23 

227 

46 

1 

65 

1,247 

1938 . 

156 

143 

30 

253 

136 

154 

19 

166 

44 

66 

1,167 

1939 . 

162 

14S 

29 

169 

110 

133 

25 

181 

44 

70 

1,107 

1940 . 

127 

177 

34 

175 

144 

173 

25 

236 

51 

1 

65 

1,208 

1941 . 

144 

17S 

24 

262 

263 

176 

30 

317 

65 

1 

93 

1,553 

1942 . 

107 

170 

34 

199 

315 

227 

21 

318 

44 

1 

84 

1,510 

1943 . 

99 

151 

49 

213 

310 

154 

16 

334 

59 

1 

79 

1,465 

1944 . 

109 

137 

34 

159 

271 

100 

17 

264 

53 

1 

59 

1,204 

1945 . 

114 

166 

20 

188 

269 

127 

24 

292 

52 

88 

5 

1,345 

1946 . 

119 

145 

41 

174 

346 

132 

22 

237 

53 

3 

99 

7 

1,378 

1947 . 

117 

192 

30 

190 

265 

170 

40 

289 

57 

8 

no 

8 

1,476 

1948 . 

94 

171 

30 

194 

268 

182 

45 

24S 

45 

3 

106 

1 

1,387 

1949P) . 

113 

141 

32 

201 

249 

152 

42 

249 

43 

2 

131 

4 

1,359 

1950P) . 

58 

160 

42 

173 

243 

156 

61 

193 

54 

119 

1,259 

1951(i) . 

97 

179 

20 

188 

219 

213 

31 

240 

49 

3 

130 

1,369 

1952(i) . 

102 

176 

21 

212 

228 

248 

42 

242 

44 

1 

102 

1,418 

1953(i) . 

114 

167 

33 

187 

242 

223 

35 

178 

58 

4 

80 

1,321 

1954(i) . 

100 

168 

31 

204 

207 

238 

26 

193 

53 

3 

73 

1,296 

1955(i) . 

88 

183 

32 

179 

219 

243 

42 

211 

50 

5 

74 

1,326 

1956 . 

106 

197 

18 

250 

200 

312 

30 

22S 

56 

1 

64 

1,462 

1957 . 

92 

141 

23 

185 

209 

340 

42 

207 

66 

2 

80 

1,387 

1958(2) . 

97 

125 

37 

228 

157 

273 

31 

160 

40 

4 

84 

1,236 

(1)  Prior  to  1956  the  Department  had  classified  as  “industrial”  fatalities,  deaths  which  occurred  at  the  place  of  work 
of  the  deceased  person  even  though  such  deaths  were  not  the  result  of  a  condition  or  event  connected  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  person  concerned.  This  practice  has  been  discontinued.  Figures  for  the  years  1949  to  1955  have  been  revised 
accordingly. 

(2)  These  figures  are  preliminary.  They  include  1,021  reported  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards  and  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  and  215  compiled  from  other  sources  some  of  which  will  presently  be  reported  by  the 
Boards.  The  215  fatalities  were  distributed  as  follows:  Agriculture  93;  Logging  10;  Fishing  and  Trapping  29;  Mining  3; 
Manufacturing  8;  Construction  10;  Public  Utilities  2;  Transportation,  Storage  and  Communications  24;  Trade  6;  Finance  1; 
Service  29. 
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TABLE  II-2.— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES 
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TABLE  H-2.— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES 
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Inhalation,  Contact,  Absorptions,  Ingestioi 
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TABLE  H-3.— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA,  BY  PROVINCE  AND  INDUSTRIES 
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TABLE  H-4.— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA  IN  1958,  BY  MONTHS  AND  INDUSTRIES 
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(2)  Revised  figures. 

(3)  Annual  average  compiled  from  the  Labour  Force  bulletin  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
*  See  footnote  (s)  Table  H-l. 


TABLE  H-5.— INDUSTRIAL  INJURIES,  NOM-FATAL  AND  FATAL,  IN  CANADA 
REPORTED  BY  PROVINCIAL  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARDS 


Province 

Medical  (}) 

Temporary 

Permanent 

Fatal 

Total 

Aid  Only 

Disability 

Disability 

1954 

Newfoundland . 

5,357 

578 

3,774 

561 

7,074 

28 

9,233 

1,151 

17,287 

12,946 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

9,655 

5,429 

50 

23 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

135,670 

11,421 

9,399 

22,922 

42,488 

55,648 

4,998 

8,677 

193,588 

16,827 

18,363 

40,452 

67,085 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

50 

British  Columbia . 

23,230 

Total 

1955 

Newfoundland . 

5,608 

771 

4,193 

635 

7,437 

8,245 

95 

12 

543 

194 

9,913 

1,420 

17,902 

15,032 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

9,878 

6,560 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

147,330 

11,661 

9,082 

24,858 

43,573 

59,284 

5,521 

8,  Cll 
17,760 
25,036 

1,922 

121 

137 

698 

1,223 

208,814 

17,332 

17,282 

43,432 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

180 

Total 

1956 

Newfoundland . 

5,926 

786 

10,628 

7,279 

4,831 

663 

7,629 

8,983 

12 

10,855 

1,469 

18,890 

16,482 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

13 

549 

195 

84 

25 

212 

312 

30 

50 

126 

229 

Quebec . 

164,416 

12,341 

10,813 

27,363 

49,635 

65,313 

5,843 

9,202 

21,336 

28,210 

2,250 

128 

130 

769 

1,191 

232,291 

18,342 

20,195 

49,594 

79,265 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total 

553,387 

1957 

Newfoundland . 

4,876 

779 

9,953 

6,783 

3,743 

606 

7  003 

32 

4 

7 

8,658 

1,393 

17,623 

14,711 

110,401 

248,492 

18,414 

20,803 

49,933 

75,871 

4 

614 

202 

53 

26 

291 

338 

30 

52 

105 

191 

7,700 

Quebec . 

177,154 

12,508 

11,191 

25,808 

68,722 

5,650 

2,278 

226 

174 

784 

1,322 

9,386 

20,236 

48,738 

25,620 

Total . 

566,299 

1958(* 2) 

4,440 

746 

3,212 

496 

44 

15 

7,711 

1,249 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

5 

2 

8,567 

6,496 

91 

109 

15,263 

14,604 

95,868 

228,539 

18,588 

34 

206 

161,355 

12,983 

64,441 

5,314 

2,440 

259 

303 

Manitoba . 

32 

Saskatchewan . 

11,446 

10,998 

225 

47 

22,716 

Alberta . 

25,995 

19,033 

781 

103 

45,912 

British  Columbia . 

40,753 

20,951 

1.249 

156 

63,109 

Total . 

513,559 

1 

1 

(x)  Accidents  requiring  medical  treatment  but  not  causing  disability  for  a  sufficient  period  to  qualify  for  compen¬ 
sation;  the  period  varies  in  the  several  provinces. 

(2)  Preliminary  figures. 
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EMPLOYMENT  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 


Current  Situation 

Employment  increased  by  an  estimated  188,000  to  5,852,000  between 
April  and  May.  The  largest  gains  were  in  agriculture,  construction  and 
manufacturing,  which  together  accounted  for  more  than  four  fifths  of  the 
increase  during  the  month,  and  the  main  requirements  were  for  male  workers, 
who  accounted  for  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  increase. 

The  number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  declined  by 
111,000,  or  25  per  cent,  leaving  a  total  of  334,000.  In  addition,  an  estimated 
20,000  were  on  temporary  layoff,  about  the  same  as  the  previous  month. 

Compared  with  last  year,  employment  was  102,000  higher;  the  labour 
force  was  6,000  higher;  the  number  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  was 
36,000  lower;  and  the  number  on  temporary  layoff  was  unchanged. 

As  in  the  two  previous  months,  the  labour  force  rose  more  slowly  than 
usual  during  May.  During  the  first  five  months  the  increase  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958  averaged  only  84,000.  This  increase  amounts 
to  just  over  1  per  cent,  compared  with  a  rate  of  nearly  4  per  cent  in  1957 
and  a  long-term  average  of  2  per  cent.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  lag  is 
reduced  immigration;  the  total  number  of  arrivals  during  the  first  quarter 
was  down  20  per  cent  from  the  total  in  the  same  period  last  year,  which,  in 
turn,  was  well  below  the  comparable  total  for  1957.  Another  important 
reason  is  the  drop  in  the  proportion  of  the  adult  population  participating  in 
the  labour  force.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  among  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  and  older  men. 

The  month-to-month  increase  in  total  employment,  and  in  non-farm 
employment,  was  smaller  than  the  increase  between  April  and  May  in  four  of 
the  past  six  years.  Although  other  evidence  suggests  that  the  very  strong 
employment  growth  may  have  slowed  down  in  May,  the  extent  of  the  slowdown 
may  be  overestimated  because  the  Labour  Force  Survey  was  conducted  during 
an  unusually  early  week  of  the  month.  At  a  time  when  the  weekly  increase 
in  employment  is  50,000  or  more,  a  change  of  one  week  in  the  timing  of 
the  survey  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  year-to-year  comparisons. 

The  general  recovery  of  the  past  six  months  was  spread  over  a  fairly 
broad  range  of  industries,  resulting  in  a  gain,  apart  from  the  seasonal  gain, 
of  more  than  2  per  cent  in  total  employment.  The  areas  of  weakness  that 
have  developed  recently  to  slow  down  this  advance  are  relatively  small  in 
number.  The  most  important  is  probably  residential  construction.  The  number 
of  new  units  started  dropped  sharply  at  the  end  of  last  year.  This  decline 
was  largely  the  result  of  the  curtailment  of  direct  loans  to  builders  by  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation.  Reports  from  most  labour  market  areas 
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indicate  that  this  downtrend  continued  during  May.  Although  the  number 
of  housing  units  under  construction  is  still  higher  than  last  year,  the  volume 
of  hiring  for  housebuilding  has  fallen  off  and  there  has  been  no  evidence 
so  far  of  an  offsetting  increase  in  non-residential  work. 

A  second  area  of  reduced  activity  is  in  forestry.  In  the  three  months, 
March  to  May,  forestry  employment  was  estimated  to  average  60,000,  only 
4,000  better  than  last  year’s  record  low.  Most  of  this  weakness  is  in  the 
pulp-cutting  areas  of  eastern  Canada.  On  the  West  Coast  the  demand  for 
lumber  is  still  keeping  saw  and  plane  mills  working  at  capacity;  employment 
in  forestry  is  much  higher  than  last  year  and  shortages  of  several  key  skills 
are  reported. 

A  third  possible  area  of  weakness  is  the  automobile  industry.  In  May, 
output  of  motor  vehicles  was  down  9  per  cent  from  April  and  2  per  cent 
from  the  same  month  last  year.  The  drop  was  entirely  in  passenger  cars; 
production  of  trucks  was  higher  than  last  month  and  the  same  month  last 
year.  A  large  part  of  the  decline  in  vehicle  production  was  due  to  the 
Studebaker-Packard  strike,  although  output  of  other  firms  was  also  down. 

Last  year’s  strong  sector,  the  service  industry,  is  no  longer  a  buoyant 
source  of  labour  demand.  Service  employment  is  still  substantially  higher  than 
last  year:  100,000  higher,  on  average,  in  the  first  five  months.  But  in  contrast 
to  most  of  last  year,  the  increase  in  service  employment,  apart  from  seasonal, 
has  been  negligible  this  spring. 

These  factors  have  not  retarded  the  employment  upswing  to  any  great 
extent.  As  indicated  earlier,  non-farm  employment  is  currently  more  than 
2  per  cent  higher  than  last  year,  and  those  who  have  jobs  are  working  longer 
hours  and  more  continuously  than  a  year  earlier.  In  May,  the  estimated 
number  of  persons  on  short-time  work  was  down  17  per  cent  from  last  year. 
In  the  first  quarter,  the  average  work  week  in  manufacturing  was  40.6  hours, 
up  one  half  hour  over  the  year. 

In  general,  layoffs  this  spring  have  been  much  lighter  than  in  past  years. 
The  total  was  dominated  by  the  release  of  more  than  10,000  aircraft  workers 
during  February.  In  all  other  manufacturing  industries,  reported  layoffs  totalled 
fewer  than  10,000  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  compared  with  an 
average  of  more  than  35,000  for  the  comparable  period  of  the  past  five  years. 
Work  in  the  automotive  industry  in  particular  has  been  far  steadier  than  in 
most  years.  Only  some  3,000  workers  were  reported  released  in  the  first  five 
months,  and  these  were  off  work  for  relatively  short  periods  of  time.  Layoffs 
in  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  clothing,  electrical  appliances  and  iron  and 
steel  products  were  all  substantially  smaller  than  in  past  years. 

Recent  Trends  in  Industrial  Employment 

The  employment  upswing  of  the  early  months  of  this  year  was  fairly 
widely  diffused.  Aside  from  forestry,  which  continued  its  downward  course 
this  spring,  all  of  the  major  industry  groups  registered  gains.  Some  of  the 
largest  increases  occurred  in  industries  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  recession. 
The  general  pattern  of  recovery  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  charts,  which 
show  seasonally  adjusted  employment  trends  for  the  past  two  years  in  some 
of  the  major  manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  industries. 
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From  the  low  point  in  1958  to 
April  1959,  construction  employment, 
seasonally  adjusted,  rose  by  6.7  per 
cent,  recovering  about  half  of  the 
earlier  loss.  Mining,  which  was  simi¬ 
larly  hard  hit  during  the  recession, 
made  a  strong  recovery  early  in  the 
year  but  edged  down  again  in  March 
owing  to  temporary  cutbacks  in  fuel 
production.  Employment  in  durable 
goods  industries  as  a  whole  advanced 
by  some  3  percentage  points  during 
the  four  months  from  the  turning  point 
in  December  but  was  still  11  per  cent 
below  the  pre-recession  peak.  Em¬ 
ployment  in  non-durables,  which  was 
less  sharply  curtailed  during  the  busi¬ 
ness  downturn,  expanded  more  slowly. 

Service-producing  industries  regis¬ 
tered  relatively  small  employment 
gains  during  the  current  business  up¬ 
turn.  Increases  ranging  from  1  to  2 
per  cent  were  recorded  in  this  broad 
group,  which  includes  trade,  service, 
finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  trans¬ 
portation,  storage  and  communication. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  most  of 
these  industries  either  expanded  or 
remained  stable  during  the  recession. 

The  upward  trend  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  employment  was  centred  in  the 
wood,  paper,  and  iron  and  steel  pro¬ 
ducts  industries.  Employment  in  wood 
products  was  boosted  by  increased 
purchases  of  lumber  and  furniture. 
Lumber  sales  increased  as  a  result  of 
an  upturn  in  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  a  general  improvement  in 
the  domestic  market.  Employment  in 
paper  products  increased  quite  sharply 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1958 
mainly  as  a  result  of  a  settlement  of  a 
strike  that  tied  up  newsprint  mills  in 
British  Columbia  for  over  two  months. 
Employment  in  this  industry  has  been 
quite  stable  since  the  strike  settlement. 

The  employment  recovery  in  the 
iron  and  steel  products  industry  was 
perhaps  the  most  significant  develop¬ 
ment,  as  it  reflects  a  change  of  business 
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sentiment  in  some  of  the  heavy  indus¬ 
tries.  The  fact  that  steel  users  have 
been  building  up  stocks  again  has  had 
a  particularly  stimulating  effect  on  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment  in  primary 
iron  and  steel.  In  the  six  months  ending 
in  April,  employment  advances  in  pri¬ 
mary  iron  and  steel  recovered  more 
than  one  third  of  the  losses  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  recession.  Em¬ 
ployment  conditions  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  as  a  whole  (seasonally 
adjusted)  have  strengthened  steadily 
since  November  1958,  although  here, 
as  in  primary  iron  and  steel,  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  industrial  disputes  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  advances. 

Transportation  equipment  is  the 
only  large  group  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  in  which  employment  was  still 
following  a  downward  course  this 
spring.  An  upturn  in  car  sales  increased 
employment  in  motor  vehicle  manu¬ 
facturing  by  more  than  15  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  September  and  April,  although 
this  gain  made  up  for  only  a  small  part 
of  the  earlier  losses.  In  addition,  there 
were  moderate  increases  in  railway 
rolling  stock  and  shipbuilding.  How¬ 
ever,  these  gains  were  more  than  offset 
by  the  cancellation  of  government  air¬ 
craft  contracts  and  the  subsequent 
layoffs  in  associated  industries. 

Layoffs  in  the  aircraft  industry 
were  largely  concentrated  in  Ontario. 
Nevertheless,  the  substantial  gain  in 
non-agricultural  employment  of  the 
first  two  months  was  maintained  in 
this  region  through  May.  Employment 
increases  were  also  registered  in  all 
other  regions.  The  most  notable  im¬ 
provement  was  in  British  Columbia, 
where  strong  domestic  and  overseas 
demands  for  lumber  resulted  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  in  forestry  and  asso¬ 
ciated  manufacturing  industries.  On  a 
seasonally  adjusted  basis,  non-farm 
employment  in  this  region  during  May 
was  estimated  to  be  6  per  cent  higher 
than  at  the  low  point  last  summer. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS-MAY  1959 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

MODERATE 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

APPROXIMATE 

BALANCE 

LABOUR 

SHORTAGE 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(labour  force  75,000  or  more) 

Quebec-Levis 

St.  John’s 

— ^EDMONTON 

Calgary 

Halifax 

Hamilton 

Montreal 

Toronto 

V  ancouver-New 
Westminster 
— ^WINDSOR 

Winnipeg 

— ^-OTTAWA — HULL 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000-75,000;  60 
per  cent  or  more  in  non-agri- 
cultural  activity) 

Corner  Brook 

Cornwall 

Lac  St.  Jean 

Rouyn-Val  d’Or 
Shawinigan 

Brantford 

— ^-FARNHAM-GRANBY 

- >-FORT  WILLIAM- 

PORT  ARTHUR 

- HOLIETTE 

Kingston 
— ^-MONCTON 
— >-NEW  GLASGOW 

Niagara  Peninsula 

Oshawa 

— ^PETERBOROUGH 

Saint  John 

Sarnia 

— ^-SHERBROOKE 

Sudbury 
— ^-SYDNEY 
— ^-TIMMINS- 

KIRKLAND  LAKE 
— >-TROIS  RIVIERES 
Victoria 

— ^-GUELPH 

Kitchener 
— ^-LONDON 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 

(laE>our  force  25,000-75,000;  40 
per  cent  or  more  in  agriculture) 

Riviere  du  Loup 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St.  Georges 

- ^BARRIE 

- ^-CHARLOTTETOWN 

Chatham 

— >- PRINCE  ALBERT 

Red  Deer 
— >-YORKTON 

- ^-BRANDON 

— ^-LETHBRIDGE 
— >-MOOSE  JAW 
— >-NORTH- 

BATTLEFORD 

- >-REGINA 

— ^-SASKATOON 

MINOR  AREAS 
(labour  force  10,000-25,000  ) 

Bathurst 

Brampton 

Campbellton 

Dauphin 

Dawson  Creek 
Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Gaspe 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

Okanagan  Valley 

Prince  George 

Quebec  North 

Shore 

Rimouski 

St.  Stephen 

Sorel 

Summerside 

Valleyfield 

Woodstock 

Beauharnois 

Belleville- 

Trenton 

- ^BRACEBRIDGE 

— ^BRIDGEWATER 

Central 

Vancouver 

Island 

Chilliwack 

Cranbrook 

DrumheJler 

Drummond  ville 

— >  GRAND  FALLS 

Kamloops 

— >KENTVILLE 

Lachute-Ste 

Therese 

- ^LINDSAY 

-  >NORTH  BAY 
— >-OWEN  SOUND 
— ^PEMBROKE 
— ^PORTAGE  LA 

PRAIRIE 

— ^PRINCE  RUPERT 
— >STE  AGATHE- 
ST.  JEROME 

St.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Jean 

Sault  Ste  Marie 
Trail-Nelson 

- >-TRURO 

- ^VICTOR  I A  VILLE 

— ^YARMOUTH 

Galt 

- ^-GODERICH 

Kitimat 

- ^-LISTOWEL 

Medicine  Hat 

St.  Thomas 

- VSIMCOE 

— ^-STRATFORD 
— >SW1FT  CURRENT 
— >-WALKERTON 
- >-WEYBURN 

Woodstock- 

Ingersoll 

- ^-The  areas  shown  in  capital  letters  are  those  that  have  been  reclassified  during  the  month;  an  arrow  indicates  the  group  from  which  they 

moved.  For  an  explanation  of  the  classification  system  used,  see  page  339  of  March  issue. 
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Employment  Situation  in  Local  Areas 

ATLANTIC 

The  spring  upswing  in  employment 
gained  momentum  in  the  Atlantic  region 
during  May.  At  mid-month  an  estimated 
498,000  persons  had  jobs,  about  39,000 
more  than  in  April  and  14,000  more  than 
in  May  1958.  Most  of  the  employment 
expansion  in  May  resulted  from  renewed 
activity  in  seasonal  industries  such  as 
farming,  fishing,  construction,  sawmilling 
and  logging.  Increased  activity  at  the 
Eastern  Car  Company  Plant  in  Trenton 
boosted  manufacturing  employment.  Iron 
ore  production  was  at  a  low  level,  how¬ 
ever,  owing  to  a  mine  closure  at  Bell 
Island,  Nfid.;  some  500  workers  were 
reported  to  be  directly  affected  by  the 
closure.  Production  cutbacks  were  still 
taking  place  in  coal  mining;  all  of  the 
Dominion  Coal  Co.  mines  in  the  Sydney  area  were  closed  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  May,  marking  a  continuation  of  periodic  shutdowns  that  began 
last  summer. 

Although  total  employment  was  higher  than  last  year,  weaknesses  con¬ 
tinued  in  some  of  the  leading  industries.  Forestry  employment  remained  at  a 
very  low  level  in  Newfoundland  and  New  Brunswick  owing  to  reduced  demand 
for  pulpwood.  Mining  was  another  major  source  of  weakness  in  this  region, 
although  prospects  appear  to  have  brightened  somewhat  following  the  recent 
report  of  increased  financial  assistance  for  the  movement  of  Nova  Scotia  coal 
by  rail  to  points  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  service-producing  industries  showed  renewed  strength  during  recent 
months,  accounting  for  most  of  the  increase  in  employment  from  last  year. 
Transportation,  trade,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  shared  in  the  expansion. 
Steam  railway  employment  increased  due  to  higher  railway  car  loadings. 

Manufacturing  employment  continued  below  the  level  of  a  year  earlier. 
Pulp  and  paper,  transportation  equipment  and  iron  and  steel  products  showed 
sizeable  year-to-year  declines  during  the  first  quarter.  Sawmilling  showed  some 
improvement  as  a  lesult  of  increased  sales  on  the  domestic  market. 

Although  construction  employment  started  off  this  year  considerably 
higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  1958,  the  gains  this  spring  were  smaller  than 
anticipated.  Activity  can  be  expected  to  increase  rapidly  as  the  season  advances, 

however,  as  the  volume  of  construction  planned  for  1959  is  considerably  larger 
than  last  year’s  figure. 

The  generally  improved  employment  situation  was  reflected  in  the  reclas¬ 
sification  of  nine  areas  during  the  month  to  a  category  denoting  lower 
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LABOUR  FORCE  TRENDS  -  ATLANTIC 
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LABOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Labour  Market  Areas 

Labour  Surplus 

Approximate 

Balance 

Labour  Shortage 

i 

2 

3 

4 

May 

1959 

May 

1958 

May 

1959 

May 

1958 

May 

1959 

May 

195S 

May 

1959 

May 

1958 

Metropolitan . 

2 

4 

9 

7 

i 

1 

_ 

_ 

Major  Industrial . 

5 

12 

IS 

11 

3 

3 

— 

— 

Major  Agricultural . 

2 

4 

6 

8 

6 

2 

— 

— 

Minor . 

19 

28 

27 

26 

12 

4 

— 

— 

Total . 

28 

48 

60 

52 

22 

10 

— 

— 

ployment.  At  the  end  of  May  the  area  classification  was  as  follows  (last 
year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus  10  (15);  in  moderate 
surplus  11  (6). 


Local  Area  Developments 

St.  John's  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Fishing  and  construction  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  decline  in  unemployment.  Mining  activity  was  at 
a  low  level  owing  to  the  closure  of  No.  6  mine  at  Bell  Island. 

Halifax  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  Apart  from  seasonal  influences, 
employment  showed  very  little  change  in  this  area.  Fish  processing  plants  were 
very  active  during  the  month. 

New  Glasgow  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 
Employment  conditions  improved  substantially  during  the  month  as  several 
hundred  workers  were  recalled  at  the  Eastern  Car  Company  plant  at  Trenton. 
Sydney  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Seasonal 
industries  were  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  upturn  in  employment  in 
this  area.  The  construction  industry  was  busier  than  last  year  as  several  large 
projects  were  undertaken  early  this  spring. 

Moncton  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Unem¬ 
ployment  dropped  sharply  in  this  area  as  outdoor  activities  resumed.  Registra¬ 
tions  at  National  Employment  Service  offices  were  more  than  one-fifth  lower 
than  last  year. 

Charlottetown,  Grand  Falls,  Bridgewater,  Kentville,  Truro  and  Yarmouth 

(major  agricultural  and  minor)  were  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 

QUEBEC 

Employment  in  the  Quebec  region  continued  to  expand  seasonally  during 
the  month.  At  mid-May,  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs  was  estimated  to 
be  1,594,000,  an  increase  of  some  62,000  over  the  previous  month  and  16,000 
over  last  year.  Continuing  good  weather  during  the  month  helped  farm  opera¬ 
tions  and,  as  a  result,  the  increase  in  farm  employment  came  close  to  45  per 
cent  of  the  total  increase;  this  percentage  was  more  than  double  the  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  last  year.  Seasonal  gains  in  construction,  forestry  operations  and 
transportation  contributed  most  to  the  increase  in  non-farm  employment. 

Total  employment  in  construction  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
Work  got  underway  on  the  Cartier  mining  development  project  in  May, 
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although  road  conditions  hampered  the 
resumption  of  full  operations.  Some 
slackening  in  the  previous  high  rate  of 
housing  starts  was  reported,  but  the 
volume  of  work  in  progress  continued 
to  be  higher  than  last  year. 

The  pulpwood  drive  was  in  full 
swing  and  summer  cutting  had  begun 
in  some  areas.  The  number  of  workers 
engaged  in  pulp-cutting  operations  was 
very  little  higher  than  last  year’s  very 
low  level.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  movement  of  some  1,500  workers  to 
logging  operations  in  Maine.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  saw  and  planing  mills  was  well 
above  last  year’s  level.  The  lifting  of 
road  restrictions  and  increasing  demand 
from  construction  contributed  much  to 
this  increase. 

In  manufacturing,  employment  was  still  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  although 
general  improvement  has  been  apparent  since  the  turn  of  the  year.  Employment 
in  both  the  durable  and  non-durable  groups  increased.  In  the  non-durable 
group,  primary  and  secondary  textiles  and  leather  showed  consistent  gains 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  reaching  levels  higher  than  last  year.  Some 
seasonal  layoffs  were  reported  in  these  industries  in  May  but  they  were  neither 
as  long  nor  did  they  affect  as  many  people  as  last  year.  In  the  durable  goods 
producing  industries,  although  employment  was  still  well  below  last  year, 
the  downward  trend  had  been  checked.  Employment  trends  in  the  iron  and 
steel,  transportation  equipment  and  electrical  groups  have  pointed  upward 
since  January.  Employment  in  the  aluminum  industry,  which  reached  a  low 
in  February,  improved  somewhat  in  March. 

Unemployment  declined  in  all  areas  during  the  month.  At  the  end  of 
May,  the  area  classification  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets): 
in  substantial  surplus,  12  (18);  in  moderate  surplus,  12  (6). 


Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  Employment,  which  at  the 
end  of  March  was  about  1  per  cent  higher  than  last  year,  continued  to  increase. 
Construction  and  transportation  showed  sizeable  gains.  Activity  increased 
notably  in  iron  and  steel,  sheet  metal  and  structural  steel  plants  A  $60  000  000 
contract  awarded  to  one  of  the  large  local  aircraft  manufacturing  firms  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  stabilizing  employment  in  this  industry. 

Quebec-Levis  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Employment  increased 
m  the  Quebec  area  as  gains  in  construction,  forestry  and  transportation  more 
than  offset  seasonal  layoffs  in  textiles  and  leather  plants.  Shipbuilding  plants 
m  Levis  were  busy. 

Joliette,  Sherbrooke  and  Trois  Rivieres  (major  industrial)  were  reclassified 
from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 

Ste.  Agathe-Sf.  Jerome,  YictoriaviHe  (minor)  were  reclassified  from  Group  1 
to  Group  2.  K 
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ONTARIO 


Employment  in  Ontario  increased 
seasonally  during  the  month.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  with  jobs  at  May  16  was 
estimated  to  be  2,182,000,  up  43,000 
from  the  previous  month  and  31,000 
from  the  previous  year.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  month-to-month  increase 
occurred  in  non-agricultural  industries. 

The  increase  in  economic  activity, 
which  was  fairly  widespread,  was  essen¬ 
tially  due  to  seasonal  factors,  with  the 
important  exception  of  the  primary  iron 
and  steel  industry,  where  production 
exceeded  the  usual  seasonal  rate.  Steel 
production  in  May  rose  more  than  17 
per  cent  over  the  year  and  was  12  per 
cent  higher  than  in  May  1957.  The  sharp 
increase  in  steel  orders  was  due  in  part 
to  greater  current  consumption  and  in  part  to  a  policy  of  inventory  accumula¬ 
tion.  The  general  acceleration  in  economic  activity  was  partly  offset  by  a 
reported  decline  in  housing  starts  and  reduced  automobile  production.  New 
housing  starts  in  most  parts  of  the  region  have  shown  a  declining  tendency  in 
recent  months;  the  total  under  construction,  however,  was  still  higher  than 
last  year.  Automobile  production  declined  about  9  per  cent  during  the  month 
and  was  also  slightly  lower  than  last  year.  The  manufacture  of  farm  implements 
and  roadbuilding  machinery  continued  at  a  higher  level  than  the  year  before. 
The  capital  goods  industry  as  a  whole  showed  little  progress  during  the  month. 

Unemployment  fell  considerably  over  the  month  and  was  also  much  lower 
than  last  year.  Half  of  the  34  labour  market  areas  were  reclassified  during 
the  month,  all  to  categories  denoting  less  unemployment.  At  the  end  of  May, 
the  area  classification  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in 
substantial  surplus,  2  (5);  in  moderate  surplus,  20  (22);  in  balance,  12  (7). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Metropolitan  Areas  With  Classification  Unchanged:  Hamilton  (Group  2). 
Employment  in  the  area  was  well  above  last  year’s  level.  The  improvement 
was  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  high  rate  of  iron  and  steel  production.  The 
industry  has  also  embarked  on  a  multimillion-dollar  expansion  program  which 
will  greatly  increase  its  capacity.  Production  of  farm  machinery  continued  at 
a  high  rate,  and  output  of  earth-moving  machinery  increased  considerably. 
Total  construction  exceeded  last  year’s,  although  some  decline  was  reported 
in  new  housing.  At  mid-month  a  strike  occurred  at  the  Studebaker-Packard 
automobile  plant,  affecting  nearly  500  workers.  Toronto  (Group  2).  Employ¬ 
ment  rose  steadily  during  the  month  and  was  higher  than  last  year.  A  number 
of  firms  returned  to  full  production,  recalling  many  laid-off  workers.  The 
improvement  was  most  noticeable  in  non-durable  goods  industries.  Production 
of  iron  and  steel  and  farm  implements  continued  high  but  other  iron  and 
steel  products  remained  at  a  lower  level  of  activity.  A  large  volume  of 
construction  was  underway. 
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Ottawa-Hull  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3.  Employ¬ 
ment  increased  sharply  over  last  month  as  well  as  over  last  year.  There  was 
great  demand  for  labour,  particularly  in  construction  and  agriculture.  Residen¬ 
tial  construction  continued  at  a  high  level.  The  log-drive  began  earlier  than 
usual  this  year,  resulting  in  a  considerable  volume  of  hiring  in  outlying 
areas. 

Windsor  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  The 
labour  surplus  was  reduced  to  a  moderate  dimension  for  the  first  time  since 
September  1958.  The  reclassification  was  due  to  improvements  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  and  supplier  plants,  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops,  and  agriculture. 
Guelph  and  London  (major  industrial)  were  reclassified  from  Group  1  to 
Group  2. 

Peterborough  and  Timmins-Kirkland  Lake  (major  industrial)  were  reclassified 
from  Group  2  to  Group  3. 

Barrie  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 

Bracebridge,  Lindsay,  North  Bay,  Owen  Sound,  Pembroke  (minor)  were 
reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 

Goderich,  Listowel,  Simcoe,  Stratford,  WaSkerton  (minor)  were  reclassified 
from  Group  2  to  Group  3. 

PRAIRIE 

The  Prairie  Provinces  experienced 
a  moderate  seasonal  employment  increase 
in  May.  A  rise  of  32,000  from  the  April 
total  brought  the  estimate  of  persons  with 
jobs  to  1,044,000.  This  was  14,000 
above  the  total  a  year  earlier.  In  non- 
agricultural  employment  the  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  amounting  to  23,000, 
was  a  little  smaller  than  in  1958  and  a 
little  larger  than  in  1957. 

Farm  hirings,  which  had  been  lower 
than  usual  in  April,  were  much  below 
average  in  May.  The  total  increase  in 
the  agricultural  work  force  for  these  two 
months  this  year  was  less  than  half  the 
increase  for  the  same  months  in  either 
of  the  past  two  years.  This  appeared 
to  be  due  both  to  reduced  crop  prospects 
and  to  adverse  weather  conditions,  which  slowed  seeding.  Intermittent  rain 
combined  with  hot,  dry  weather  and  consequent  soil  drifting  delayed  seeding 
operations  in  many  parts  of  the  region.  In  contrast  to  dryness  elsewhere, 
the  weather  was  excessively  wet  in  eastern  Manitoba. 

The  chief  stimulus  to  non-farm  employment  in  the  region  was  provided 
by  the  usual  May  upswing  in  seasonal  activities.  Many  municipal  projects 
got  underway,  and  highway  repair  and  construction  were  resumed.  Staffs 
were  expanded  in  purely  summer  activities  such  as  drive-in  establishments 
and  in  the  motels,  restaurants  and  other  enterprises  engaged  in  tourist  trade. 
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Manufacturing  employment  in  May  was  almost  back  to  the  1957  level. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1958  it  had  declined  to  more  than  2  per  cent  below 
the  same  period  of  1957.  By  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  it  was  about 
1  per  cent  under  the  1957  level.  The  1958-1959  increase  was  a  little  stronger 
in  Alberta  than  in  the  other  two  provinces.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
the  numbers  engaged  in  food  and  beverage  processing  and  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  industries  were  larger  than  at  the  same  time  in  1957.  In  some 
durables,  however,  especially  in  transportation  equipment  fabrication,  some 
relative  weakness  persisted. 

Demand  this  spring  has  been  much  weaker  for  unskilled  workers  than 
for  tradesmen  and  for  persons  with  special  training.  Shortages  of  well  qualified 
mechanics,  welders,  nurses  and  stenographers  were  reported.  University  under¬ 
graduates,  having  completed  their  winter  studies,  entered  the  labour  force 
for  the  summer. 

Unemployment  was  lower  at  the  end  of  the  month  than  last  year.  Of  the 
20  labour  market  areas  in  the  region,  13  were  reclassified  in  the  month  to 
categories  denoting  reduced  unemployment.  At  the  end  of  May  the  classifica¬ 
tion  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets) :  in  substantial  surplus  2  (4); 
in  moderate  surplus  9  (13);  in  balance  9  (3). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Calgary  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2  and  Edmonton  (metropolitan) 
was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Construction  and  service  industries 
expanded  seasonally.  In  the  north,  water  transportation  opened  up  and  workers 
were  being  recalled  to  pulp  mills  and  planer  mills.  Oil  drilling  and  geophysical 
work  were  down  from  the  high  levels  of  the  past  two  years  in  Alberta. 
Winnipeg  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  A  high  level  of  building 
activity  in  the  city  and  further  movements  of  men  to  the  hydro  and  mining 
projects  in  northern  Manitoba  reduced  registrations  of  construction  workers 
at  the  local  office  of  the  National  Employment  Service  by  25  per  cent  from 
last  year. 

Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group 
1  to  Group  2.  Mining  and  transportation  employment  was  increased  by  a 
high  rate  of  iron  ore  production.  River  drives  were  getting  underway  in 
outlying  districts.  Some  bush  camps  were  delaying  their  opening  until  later 
than  usual  this  year. 

Regina  and  Saskatoon  (major  agricultural)  were  reclassified  from  Group  2 
to  Group  3.  Work  on  the  dam  project  on  the  South  Saskatchewan  River 
between  Saskatoon  and  Regina  continued.  Employment  on  the  site  added 
buoyancy  to  economic  activity  in  nearby  centres. 

PACIFIC 

The  employment  situation  in  the  Pacific  region  continued  to  improve 
during  the  month.  Persons  with  jobs  totalled  534,000  at  mid-May,  12,000 
more  than  the  previous  month  and  27,000  more  than  the  previous  year. 
Non-agricultural  industries  accounted  for  almost  all  of  the  month-to-month 
increase  in  total  employment. 

The  seasonal  rise  in  employment  which  began  in  January  continued 
throughout  the  period  under  review.  The  economy  derived  its  main  strength 
from  a  sharp  increase  in  activity  in  forestry  and  forestry  products.  Logging 
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operations  in  the  coastal  areas  expanded 
substantially,  causing  shortages  of  ex¬ 
perienced  labour;  in  the  interior,  bush 
operations  were  temporarily  hampered 
by  heavy  rains.  Sawmills  continued  to 
increase  production  above  last  year’s 
level  and  some  were  operating  in  three 
shifts.  The  heavy  demand  for  sawn 
lumber  came  from  domestic  customers 
as  well  as  from  the  United  States  and 
was  partly  stimulated  by  the  possibility 
of  a  strike  in  the  lumber  industry,  in 
which  contract  negotiations  are  now  in 
progress.  Activity  in  hard-rock  mining 
increased,  resulting  in  shortages  of  quali¬ 
fied  men.  Total  construction  continued 
at  a  high  level,  although  the  number  of 
new  homes  being  built  showed  a  declining 
trend;  residential  contract  awards  in  April  fell  below  the  year-earlier  level. 
Industrial  construction  will  receive  a  considerable  boost  as  work  begins  on  a 
$20,000,000  iron  and  steel  smelter  at  Kimberley. 

Unemployment  declined  considerably  during  the  month  and  was  much 
lower  than  last  year.  One  of  the  11  areas  in  the  region  was  reclassified  to 
a  category  denoting  less  unemployment.  The  area  classification  at  the  end  of 
May  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus, 
2  (6);  in  moderate  surplus,  8  (5);  in  balance,  1  (0). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver-New  Westminster  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  The  employ¬ 
ment  situation  continued  to  improve,  and  total  employment  was  noticeably 
higher  than  last  year.  More  logging  camps  were  brought  into  full  operation 
during  the  month,  causing  difficulties  in  meeting  the  demand  for  experienced 
workers.  The  lumber  industry  was  very  active  and  sawmills  were  operating 
in  two  to  three  shifts  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  sawn  lumber 
for  domestic  use  and  for  exports.  Construction  showed  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  over  last  year.  The  number  of  permits  issued  for  institutional  and  commer¬ 
cial  construction  rose  noticeably,  although  housing  starts  showed  a  declining 
trend.  Labour  shortages  included  logging  equipment  operators,  mechanics 
and  steel  fabricators. 

Victoria  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  2.  The  employment  situation 
improved,  in  spite  of  weaknesses  in  shipyards,  public  utilities,  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  higher  level  of  construction  activity  during  the  winter  resulted  in  a 
levelling-out  oi  tne  demand  for  construction  workers.  Labour  shortages  were 
reported  in  certain  metalworking  trades,  and  there  was  also  a  shortage  of 
auto  mechanics,  machinists,  and  electricians. 

Prince  Rupert  (minor)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 


(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  June  10,  1959) 


Principal  Items 

Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 
From 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) .  . 

May  16 

6,186,000 

+  1  3 

+  11 

Persons  with  jobs . 

May  16 

5,852,000 

+  3.3 

+  1.8 

Agriculture . 

May  16 

724,000 

+  9.5 

-  2.0 

Non- Agriculture . 

May  16 

5,128,000 

+  2.5 

+  2.3 

Paid  Workers . 

May  16 

4,695,000 

+  3.3 

-f  2.2 

Usually  work  35  hours  or  more . 

May  16 

5,466,000 

+  3.3 

+  2.1 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

May  16 

5,182,000 

+  4.5 

+44. 3(c) 

At  work  less  than  35  hours,  or  not  at 

work  due  to  short  time  and  turnover. 

May  16 

63,000 

-16.0 

-16.0 

for  other  easons . 

May  16 

201,000 

-14.5 

-88.0(c) 

Not  at  work  due  to  temporary  layoff  . 

May  16 

20,000 

-  9.1 

+  5.3 

Usually  work  less  than  35  hours . 

May  16 

386, 000 

+  2.9 

-  3.0 

Without  jobs  and  seeking  work . 

May  16 

334,000 

-25.0 

-  9.7 

Registered  for  work,  NES  (b) 

Atlantic . . 

May  14 

87,300 

—  18.1 

+  0.9 

Quebec . 

May  14 

200, 100 

-20.5 

-  4.4 

Ontario . 

May  14 

162,900 

-22.1 

-12.0 

Prairie . 

May  14 

75,900 

-23.3 

-  5.4 

Pacific . 

May  14 

59,300 

-11.9 

-20.0 

Total,  all  regions . 

May  14 

585,500 

-20.2 

-  7.8 

Claimants  for  Unemployment  Insurance  bene- 

fit . 

April  30 

610,770 

-20.4 

-15.4 

Amount  of  benefit  payments . 

April 

$59,964,585 

-  9.0 

-10.1 

Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

March 

113.7 

+  0.6 

+  0.7 

Manufacturing  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

March 

108.3 

+  0.7 

0.0 

Immigration . 

1st  Qtr  1959 

16,955 

— 

-20.2 

Destined  to  the  labour  force . 

1st  Qtr  1959 

8,056 

— 

-23.0 

Conciliation  Services 

Number  of  cases  in  progress.  . 

March 

761 

+  11.3 

-  2.2 

Number  of  workers  involved.  . 

March 

132,156 

+  6.3 

-46.2 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Strikes  and  lockouts . 

May 

32 

+45.5 

-  3.0 

No.  of  workers  involved  ...... 

May 

5,359 

-38.7 

-35.0 

Duration  in  man  days . 

May 

60,825 

-15.9 

-15.1 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

March 

$72.63 

-  0.7 

+  3.5 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

March 

$  1.72 

+  0.6 

+  3.6 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

March 

40.3 

-1.5 

-  0.3 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

March 

$69.44 

-  0.5 

+  3.7 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949  =  100) . 

May 

125.6 

+  0.2 

+  0.4 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949  =  100)  . 

March 

132.6 

-  0.3 

+  2.7 

Total  labour  income . .$000,000 

March 

1,374 

+  0.9 

+  7.0 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1949  =  100) . 

April 

161.3 

+  1.2 

+  9.2 

Manufacturing . 

April 

145.7 

+  1.6 

+  8.7 

Durables .  . 

April 

147.1 

+  1.8 

+  8.2 

Non-Durables.  .  . 

April 

144.4 

+  1.4 

+  9.0 

(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from  Labour  Force,  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  See  also  page  339,  March  issue. 

(b)  See  page  339,  March  issue. 

(c)  The  unusually  large  number  working  less  than  35  hours  during  the  week  ended  May  24,  1958,  was  due  to  the 
Queen’s  Birthday  being  in  the  survey  week. 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 

During  May  a  possible  strike  was  averted  in  connection  with  a  dispute 
involving  the  CBC  and  some  of  its  employees.  One  major  strike,  involving 
the  Polymer  Corporation  in  Sarnia,  Ont.,  continued  during  the  entire  month. 
Early  in  June  a  strike  of  employees  of  Studebaker-Packard  in  Hamilton  was 
settled.  Collective  bargaining  affecting  employees  engaged  in  the  woods  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  eastern  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies  was  largely  completed 
during  May,  while  negotiations  in  this  industry  on  the  West  Coast  had  just 
reached  the  conciliation  stage.  Some  important  settlements  were  reached  and 
other  negotiations  continued  in  both  metal-mining  and  coal-mining  during 
the  month.  Settlements  affecting  large  numbers  of  workers  have  been  reached 
in  the  past  few  months  in  the  hydro-electric  power  and  telephone  industries. 
Bargaining  has  begun  in  a  number  of  hospitals  across  the  country,  and  also 
in  the  clothing  and  textile  industries.  More  work  stoppages  occurred  in  May 
than  in  the  preceding  month  but  the  number  of  workers  involved  was  less. 

The  imminent  possibility  of  a  strike  that  would  have  affected  all  operations 
of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  was  averted  when  a  settlement  was 
reached  between  the  CBC  and  the  National  Association  of  Broadcast  Employees 
and  Technicians.  The  wage  increase  will  total  slightly  less  than  10  per  cent 
by  the  end  of  the  present  agreement  (for  details  see  the  accompanying  table). 
The  dispute  was  settled  following  successful  mediation  by  the  Director  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the  federal  Department  of  Labour. 

A  prolonged  strike  has  continued  up  to  the  time  of  writing  at  the 
Polymer  Corporation  in  Sarnia.  The  work  stoppage  began  on  March  18  and 
currently  involves  some  1,600  workers,  members  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Woikers  Union.  During  the  month  Eric  Taylor  was  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  as  an  industrial  inquiries  commissioner  to  investigate  the 
dispute  and  seek  a  solution.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  has  been  reported  that 
two  of  the  five  non-monetary  issues  in  dispute  have  been  resolved.  Still  to 
be  settled  before  the  monetary  discussions  can  begin  are  job  progression 
seniority  rights  and  the  no-strike,  no-lockout  clause  in  the  agreement.  The 
union  has  claimed  that  company  demands  would  have  eliminated  provisions 
in  the  agreement  protecting  workers’  job  security,  seniority  and  promotion 
rights,  as  well  as  recognition  of  craft  lines. 

The  25-day  strike  involving  almost  500  employees  of  Studebaker-Packard 
of  Canada  Limited  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  was  ended  early  in  June  following 
negotiations  in  which  Ontario’s  Chief  Conciliation  Officer  participated.  The 
agieement  between  the  company  and  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  the 
terms  of  which  were  reported  to  amount  to  a  23-cents-an-hour  “package”  was 
made  effective  from  January  1,  1959.  It  provides  for  an  increase  of  6  cents 
an  hour  on  unskilled  rates  on  the  first  of  January  of  this  year  with  a  similar 
increase  effective  on  the  first  of  January  for  each  of  the  next  two  years.  The 
company  also  agreed  to  pay  an  additional  5  cents  an  hour  as  cost-of-living 
bonus  effective  from  the  time  the  agreement  is  signed;  a  cost-of-living  escalator 
clause  was  established  providing  for  a  1-cent  increase  in  hourly  rates  for 
each  6/10  point  rise  in  the  consumer  price  index  from  a  base  of  125.4.  The 
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THE  NEW  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  REVIEW 

This  month’s  Review  has  been  enlarged  in  scope. 

A  more  comprehensive  general  summary  of  current  collective 
bargaining  has  been  presented,  along  with  a  three-part  table  giving  in 
some  detail  the  stages  reached  by  collective  bargaining  in  major  industries 
during  the  month  under  review.  The  broader  coverage  has  been  made 
possible  through  an  improved  system  of  obtaining  field  information,  sup¬ 
plemented  when  necessary  by  press  reports. 

The  table  on  the  collective  bargaining  scene  now  covers  all 
agreements  affecting  500  workers  or  more,  excluding  those  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry,  whereas  it  formerly  dealt  only  with  those  involving  a 
minimum  of  1,000  workers.  Part  I  of  the  table  lists  settlements  expiring 
over  a  three-month  period  dated  from  the  reference  month  (i.e.  the  month 
for  which  current  bargaining  and  settlements  are  reviewed);  Part  II  lists 
the  agreements  under  negotiation  in  the  reference  month;  Part  III  is  a 
listing  and  brief  summary  of  the  major  terms  of  settlements  reached  in 
the  reference  month. 

Part  I  indicates  the  agreements  which  normally  will  be  negotiated 
in  the  period  following  the  reference  month.  Most  agreements,  once 
negotiations  begin,  move  into  Part  II  of  the  table.  This  part  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  sections,  each  denoting  a  stage  in  the  bargaining  process, 
although  not  many  negotiations  will  go  through  every  stage.  The  stages 
are:  bargaining,  conciliation  officer,  conciliation  board,  post-conciliation 
bargaining,  arbitration  and  work  stoppage. 

The  first  heading,  “bargaining,”  refers  to  bargaining  before  con¬ 
ciliation.  Many  negotiations  move  directly  from  the  bargaining  stage 
to  the  settlement  stage  without  conciliation.  Those  cases  undergoing 
conciliation  are  listed  either  under  “conciliation  officer”  or  “conciliation 
board”;  and  those  in  which  bargaining  follows  after  one  or  both  of  these 
stages  are  listed  under  “post-conciliation  bargaining”.  In  certain  cases, 
the  parties  either  agree  or  are  required  by  law  to  accept  arbitration,  which 
is  a  binding  decision  by  a  third  party  on  the  disposition  of  the  terms 
being  negotiated;  such  cases  are  listed  under  the  “arbitration”  heading. 

In  each  individual  case  the  name  of  the  employer  or  employers  is 
indicated,  followed  by  identification  of  the  location  or  area  of  the  bargain¬ 
ing  unit  covered  by  the  agreement  (whether  it  is  a  particular  city  or 
town,  is  province-wide  or  nation-wide),  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
union. 

Part  III  of  the  table  lists  settlements  and  summarizes  the  more 
important  features  of  each  settlement.  This  information  is  based  on 
monthly  reports  received  from  federal  industrial  relations  officers  across 
the  country. 

The  text  accompanying  the  table  is  based  largely  on  reports  from 
the  field  officers,  but  relies  in  some  instances  also  on  press  reports  and 
other  news  sources. 
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formula  of  1  cent  for  each  .6  rise  in  the  index  is  similar  to  that  now  in 
force  in  the  “big  three”  auto  manufacturers.  The  settlement  has  been  described 
as  a  compromise.  The  union  had  asked  for  a  total  increase  of  26  cents  an 
hour  to  bring  its  rates  into  line  with  what  it  called  the  lowest  of  those  of 
the  “big  three”,  namely,  Ford  at  Oakville.  The  pension  plan  and  the  supple¬ 
mentary  unemployment  benefit  plan  have  been  adjusted  on  the  same  basis 
as  in  the  agreement  between  the  UAW  and  General  Motors. 

Collective  bargaining  in  the  forest  products  industry  shifted  from  eastern 
Canada,  where  bargaining  is  nearly  completed,  to  the  West  Coast.  Some 
27,000  employees  are  said  to  be  involved  in  negotiations  between  the  Inter¬ 
national  Woodworkers  of  America  and  Forest  Industrial  Relations,  an  associa¬ 
tion  bargaining  for  141  coastal  lumber  companies.  The  case  has  gone  to  a 
conciliation  board  which  is  now  concluding  its  hearings.  It  is  reported  that 
the  union  was  bound  by  a  policy  set  at  its  last  convention  to  go  on  strike 
by  June  16,  the  day  the  present  agreement  expires,  if  a  new  agreement  has 
not  been  reached  by  that  time.  Since  such  a  strike  would  be  illegal  if  the 
conciliation  board  had  not  reported  by  then,  the  union  leadership  has  sought 
membership  approval  to  postpone  the  deadline.  However,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  the  decision  on  this  was  not  known.  The  union  is  reported  to  have 
rejected  an  earlier  employer  offer  of  an  increase  of  12  cents  an  hour  over 
a  two-year  period.  The  union  is  said  to  be  seeking  a  20-per-cent  wage  increase 
over  the  present  base  rate  of  $1.72  an  hour. 

Negotiations  between  Noranda  Mines  and  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  are  currently  underway.  The  union  has  asked  for  what  is  reported 
to  be  a  45-cent  “package”  in  a  three-year  agreement,  including  a  15-cent 
hourly  wage  increase,  which  would  raise  the  male  labour  rate  to  $1.67  an 
hour.  Other  proposals  of  the  union  concern  a  pension  plan,  improved  sick 
benefit  plan,  annual  vacations  and  three  additional  holidays  with  pay  (to  make 
eight).  According  to  press  reports,  in  the  middle  of  May  the  company  offered 
an  increase  on  current  wages  that  would  total  12  cents  an  hour  over  the 
three  years  of  a  new  agreement;  this  was  turned  down  by  the  union. 

A  settlement  has  been  reported  in  the  base  metal-mining  industry  between 
the  Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  of  Falconbridge,  Ont.,  and"  the  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  embodying  wage  increases  totalling 
6  per  cent  over  the  next  three  years.  An  earlier  agreement  was  reached  in  this 
industry  between  the  same  union  and  the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting 
Corporation  in  British  Columbia,  embodying  a  12-cent  wage  increase  over 
the  next  two  years,  while  McIntyre  Porcupine  Mines  in  Northern  Ontario 
and  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  recently  reached  an  agreement  embody- 
ing  a  1 3 -cent  increase  over  two  years.  The  steelworkers’  union  has  recently 
reached  an  agreement  with  American  Smelting  and  Refining  (see  table  for 
detail).  Negotiations  in  the  metal-mining  industry  are  also  underway  between 
the  Steelworkers  and  Quemont  Mining  in  Noranda,  Que.,  Steep  Rock  Iron 
Mines  in  Steep  Rock,  Ont.,  Dominion  Wabana  Ore,  Newfoundland,  and 
Normetal  Mining  in  Quebec. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has  agreed  to  extend  its  present 
agreements  with  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  and  Old  Sydney  Collieries  for 
one  year  with  no  substantial  change  in  the  present  conditions.  The  membership 
of  the  union  voted  on  the  extension  of  these  agreements  with  no  increase  in 
present  rates  of  pay;  the  vote  was  reported  to  be  2,419  in  favour  of  extending 
the  agreements  without  change  and  2,298  against.  It  is  reported  that  the 
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union  had  originally  sought  a  general  wage  increase  that  would  have  amounted 
to  more  than  $2.00  a  day  on  the  present  daily  basic  rate  of  $11.54.  It  is 
said  that  poor  markets,  which  have  forced  the  temporary  closing  of  the 
mines  in  the  Sydney  area  on  a  staggered  basis,  are  the  reason  for  extending 
the  present  two-year  agreement  without  any  significant  change.  It  is  also 
reported  that  some  improvement  in  the  economic  outlook  is  hoped  for  as 
a  result  of  special  federal  and  Nova  Scotia  government  financial  assistance 
for  one  year  to  the  coal  mines  in  this  region. 

Bargaining  affecting  hydro-electric  power  workers  has  culminated  in  a 
number  of  settlements  in  recent  months.  In  January  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  and  the  Ontario  Hydro 
Employees  Association  (CLC)  providing  a  wage  increase  to  tradesmen  of 
14  per  cent  retroactive  to  April  1,  1958,  plus  2  per  cent  effective  January  1 
of  this  year  and  one  half  of  1  per  cent  to  be  effective  later  this  year.  In  March 
an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Calgary  Power  Commission  and  an 
employees’  association  providing  a  4-per-cent  wage  increase  effective  July  1 
of  this  year  and  a  further  34  per  cent  effective  June  1,  1960.  In  the  same 
month  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Toronto  Hydro  Electric  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  National  Union  of  Public  Service  Employees  (CLC)  providing 
an  increase  of  5  cents  across  the  board  in  a  two-year  agreement.  In  April 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  reached 
agreement  with  Nova  Scotia  Light  and  Power  providing  for  wage  increases 
totalling  10  per  cent  over  a  three-year  term.  In  May  an  agreement  between 
the  same  union  and  the  New  Brunswick  Electric  Power  Commission  provided 
for  a  3-per-cent  increase  for  all  classifications  during  the  first  year  of  the 
two-year  agreement  and  a  similar  increase  during  the  second  year. 

Over  the  past  few  months  collective  agreements  have  been  reached  between 
various  unions  and  the  telephone  companies  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Mani¬ 
toba  and  British  Columbia.  The  most  recent  of  these  was  a  one-year  agreement 
signed  in  May  between  the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  the 
Manitoba  Telephone  System,  providing  an  increase  of  approximately  5  per  cent 
to  all  classifications  effective  April  1,  1959. 

Negotiations  are  currently  underway  affecting  hospitals  in  Quebec  City, 
Montreal  and  Hamilton.  An  agreement  was  recently  reached  between  the 
Building  Service  Employees’  Union  and  Toronto  General  Hospital;  details 
will  appear  in  next  month’s  Labour  Gazette.  A  significant  settlement  was 
the  one  signed  earlier  this  year  between  the  Registered  Nurses’  Association 
of  British  Columbia  (ind.)  and  Vancouver  General  Hospital.  At  one  point 
during  negotiations  leading  up  to  this  settlement  it  appeared  that  a  strike 
of  the  nurses  might  have  occurred.  The  one-year  agreement  covering  580 
nurses  provides  an  increase  of  $20  per  month  in  basic  rates;  increments  were 
increased  to  5  per  cent  of  the  basic  rate  retroactive  to  the  first  of  this  year. 
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Collective  Bargaining  Scene 

Agreements  covering  500  or  more  workers,  excluding  agreements 
in  the  construction  industry 


Part  I — Agreements  Expiring  during  June,  July  and  August  1959 


(Except  those  under  negotiation  in  May) 


Company  and  Location 


Union 


Algom  Uranium  Mines,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont . 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Can.,  Kingston,  Ont.  . 

Atlantic  Sugar  Refineries,  St.  John,  N.B . 

Automatic  Electric  (Can.),  Brockville,  Ont . 

B.C.  Electrical,  Vancouver,  B.C.  . 

Bell  Telephone,  company-wide  (chiefly  Ont.  and 
Que.)  . 

Bell  Telephone,  company-wide  (chiefly  Ont.  and 
Que.) 

Bell  Telephone,  company-wide  (chiefly  Ont.  and 
Que.)  . 


Bell  Telephone,  company-wide  (chiefly  Ont.  and 
Que.)  . 

Bindery  Room  Employers,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Cdn.  Aviation  Electronics,  Montreal,  Que . 

Cdn.  Celanese,  Drummondville,  Que . 

Cdn.  Tube  &  Steel  Products,  Montreal,  Que . 

City  of  Edmonton,  Edmonton,  Alta . 

City  of  Edmonton,  Edmonton,  Alta . 

City  of  Edmonton,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Consolidated  Paper  Corp.,  Les  Escoumins,  Que. 
Consumers’  Gas  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont 
Distillers  Corp.,  Ville  LaSalle,  Que. 

Dominion  Glass,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Corp.,  Sydney,  N.S. 
Dominion  Structural  Steel,  Montreal,’ Que. 

Donohue  Bros.,  Clermont,  Que . 

Dress  Mfrs.’  Guild,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Duplate  Canada,  Oshawa,  Ont. 

Fishing  cos.  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Fraser  Companies,  Cabano,  Que. 

Hotel  Chateau  Laurier  (CNR),  Ottawa  Ont 
HoteJ^  Vancouver  (CNR  &  CPR),  Vancouver, 

Hyde  Park  Clothes,  Montreal.  Que 
John  Murdock,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Montreal  Dress  Mfrs.’  Guild,  Montreal  Que 
New  Brunswick  Telephone,  New  Brunswick 
North  American  Cyanamid,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont! 
Okanagan  Federated  Shippers  Assoc.,  Kelowna 
B.C . 


Pulp  &  paper  mills  (various),  British  Columbia 
Kowntree  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool,  Regina,  Sask. 
Taverns  &  hotels  (various),  Toronto,  Out. 


Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Int.  Union  Electrical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bro.  Electrical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn.  Telephone  Empl.  Assoc,  (ind.)  (craft  and 
services ) 

Traffic  Empl.  Assoc,  (ind.) 

Cdn.  Telephone  Empl.  Assoc,  (ind.)  (clerical 
empl.) 

Cdn.  Telephone  Empl.  Assoc,  (ind.)  (equip¬ 
ment  salesmen) 

Bookbinders  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Int.  Union  Electrical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Empl.  Assoc,  (ind.) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat.  Union  Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (outside 

empl.) 

Nat.  Union  Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (clerical 

empl.) 

Bro.  Electrical  Wkrs.  (ind.) 

Pulp,  Paper  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Distillery  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass,  Ceramic  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (ind.) 

Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Int.  Ladies’  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United  Fishermen  (ind.) 

Cath.  Union  of  Farmers  (ind.) 

Bro.  Railway,  Transport,  General  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Bro.  Railway,  Transport.  General  Wkrs.  (CLC) 
Cloth.  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cath.  Union  of  Farmers  (ind.) 

Int.  Ladies’  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bro.  Electrical  Wkrs.  (ind.) 

United  Electrical  Wkrs.  (ind.) 

Okanagan  Fed.  of  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Wkrs. 

Pulp,  Sulphite  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail  Wholesale  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wheat  Pool  Empl.  Assoc,  (ind.) 

Hotel,  Restaurant  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part  II — Negotiations  in  Progress  during  May 

Bargaining 

Company  and  Location  Union 

Alberta  Government  Telephones,  Edmonton  Bro.  Electrical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CIO)  (plant 
L' Association  Patronale  des  Hospitaliers,  Quebec,  craft) 

L’ Association  Patronale  des  Hospitaliers,  Quebec,  SemceS  Fed'  (CCCL)  (male  empl.) 

B.RU Goodrich,  Kitchener!'  On!.  Rubber  WkJs  ^AF^Oofcfct CmpL) 

Cab  companies  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C.  Teamsters  (CLC)  FL  CIO/CLC) 

Can.  Cement,  Montreal,  Que .  Cement  WkrMAFI  nn/nn 

Can.  Iron  Foundries,  Three  Rivers,  Que.  7  7  Molders  ( AFL-CTO^ClTl01^ 

Cdn.  Acme  Screw  &  Gear,  Toronto,  Ont.  Auto  Wkrs  (AFL  CIO/Cl  Cl 

Cdn.  Broadcasting  Corp.,  company-wide  Stage  Empl.,  Moving  &£££  Operators  (AFL- 

t  vr  /  * —  l — <  v  t 
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Company  and  Location 

Cdn.  Cottons,  Cornwall  &  Hamilton,  Ont.  . 

Cdn.  General  Electric,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Cdn.  Pacific  Airlines,  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Cdn.  Sugar  Factories,  Raymond,  Alta.  . 

City  of  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Cluett,  Peabody,  Stratford,  Ont.  . 

Communaute  des  Soeurs  de  Charite  de  la  Provi¬ 
dence,  Montreal,  Que . 

Courtaulds  (Can.),  Cornwall,  Ont.  . 

David  &  Freres,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Dom.  Bridge,  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Dom.  Wabana  Ore,  Bell  Island,  Nfld.  .. 

Electric  Tamper  &  Equipment,  Montreal,  Que.  .... 

Fairey  Aviation,  Dartmouth,  N.S . 

Hotel  Chateau  Frontenac  (CPR),  Quebec,  Que. 

Hotel  Empress  (CPR),  Victoria,  B.C . 

Int.  Harvester,  Chatham,  Ont . 

Laundries  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Manitoba  Rolling  Mill,  Selkirk.  Man. 

Manitoba  Telephone  System,  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Norton  Company,  Chippawa,  Ont . 

Price  Bros.,  Kenogami,  Que . 

R.C.A.  Victor,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Scott  Clothing,  Longueuil,  Que . 

Steinberg’s,  Montreal,  Que . 

St.  Raymond  Paper,  Desbiens,  Que . 

Trans  Canada  Air  Lines,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Trans  Canada  Air  Lines,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Vancouver  General  Hospital,  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Walter  M.  Lowney,  Montreal,  Que . 


Union 

Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United  Electrical  Wkrs.  (ind.) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered  locals 

Nat.  Union  Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Clothing  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Services  Fed.  (CCCL) 

Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc,  (ind.) 

Bridge,  Structural  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Int.  Union  Electrical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bro.  RR  Transport,  General  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Bro.  RR  Transport,  General  Wkrs.  (CLC) 
Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Laundry  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Man.  Telephone  Wkrs.  (ind.) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cath.  Union  of  Farmers  (ind.) 

Int.  Union  Electrical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Empl.  Assoc,  (ind.) 

Empl.  Protective  Assoc,  (ind.) 

Cath.  Union  of  Farmers  (ind.) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc,  (ind.) 

Nat.  Union  Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation  Officer 


L’Assoc.  de  Marchands  Detaillants,  Quebec,  Que. 
L’Assoc.  Patronale  du  Commerce,  Quebec,  Que. 

(wholesale  food  operations)  . 

Atlas  Asbestos,  Montreal,  Que . 

Automobile  dealers  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Cdn.  Industries,  Millhaven,  Ont . 

Cdn.  Vickers,  Montreal,  Que . 

City  of  Calgary,  Alta.  . 

Dairies  (various),  Toronto,  Ont . 

Dunlop  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Hamilton  General  Hospitals,  Hamilton,  Ont . 

Heinz  Co.,  Leamington,  Ont.  . 

Noranda  Mines,  Noranda,  Que . 

Normetal  Mining,  Normetal,  Que . 

Woods  Mfg.,  Welland,  Ont . 


Fur  Wkrs.  (CCCL) 

Commerce  Empl.  (CCL) 

Asbestos  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Oil,  Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Four  unions  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat.  Union  Public  Empl.  (CCCL) 
Teamsters  (CLC) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat.  Union  Public  Empl.  (CLC) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile  Council  (ind.) 


Conciliation  Board 


British  Rubber,  Lachine,  Que.  . 

Cdn.  Car  &  Foundry,  Montreal,  Que . 

Cdn.  National  Railways,  North  Sydney,  N.S . 

Cdn.  Pacific  Railway  (Western  Region),  Mont¬ 
real,  Que. 

Cdn.  Pacific  Railway  (Eastern  Region),  Mont¬ 
real,  Que . 

City  of  Hamilton,  Ont . 

Crane  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dom.  Bridge,  Lachine,  Que . 

Dom.  Rubber,  St.  Jerome,  Que . 

Dom.  Textile,  Montmorency,  Magog,  Sherbrooke, 

Drummondville,  Que . 

Dom.  Textile,  Montreal,  Que . 

Fisheries  Assoc,  of  B.C . . 

Fish  canning  companies  (various),  Vancouver, 

B.C . . . 

Forest  Industrial  Relations,  B.C . 

Fry-Cadbury,  Montreal,  Que . 

Garment  Mfrs.’  Assoc,  of  Western  Canada  . 

Hamilton  Cotton,  Hamilton,  Ont . 

John  1  nulis,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Miner  Rubber,  Granby,  Que . 

Montreal  Cottons,  Valleyfield,  Que . 

Quemont  Mining,  Noranda,  Que . 

Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines,  Steep  Rock  Lake,  Ont. 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  Toronto,  Ont . 


CLC-chartered  local 
RR  Carmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Int.  Assoc.  Longshoremen  (CLC) 

Trainmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Trainmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat.  Union  Public  Empl.  (CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered  local 

Textile  Wkrs.  (CCCL) 

United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United  Fishermen  (ind.) 

United  Fishermen  (ind.) 

Woodworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Clothing  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile  Wkrs.’  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered  local 

United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building  Service  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post  Conciliation  Bargaining 

Hotel  Licensees,  Edmonton,  Alta.  .  Hotel  Restaurant  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sangamo  Company,  Leaside,  Ont .  Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Arbitration  Board 


Company  and  Location 


Union 


Metro.  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Police, 

Toronto,  Ont.  .  Metro.  Police  Assoc,  (ind.) 

Work  Stoppage 

Polymer  Corporation  Ltd.,  Sarnia,  Ont.  .  Oil,  Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part  III— Settlements  Reached  during  May  1959 

(A  summary  of  the  major  terms  on  the  basis  of  information  immediately  available.  Coverage 
figures  are  approximate). 

American  Smelting  &  Refining,  Buchans,  Nfld. — Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  3-yr  agree¬ 
ment  eff.  March  1,  1959,  covering  700  empl. — 50-an-hr  increase  with  a  basic  hourly  rate  of  $1  50 
Alberta  Government  Telephones,  Alberta — Bro.  Electrical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)-  1-yr 
agreement  eff.  May  1,  1959,  covering  1,300  empl. — 4%  increase  across  the  board,  or  approx¬ 
imately  60-an-hr. 

L’Assoc.  Patronale  du  Commerce,  Quebec,  Que. — Commerce  Empl.  (CCCL)  :  2-yr  agreement 
eff.  March  1959,  covering  1,300  empl. — $l-a-wk  wage  increase  retroactive  to  March  1,  1959  and 
$1.25-a-wk  increase  on  March  1,  1960. 

Can.  Steamship  Lines,  Point  Edward,  Toronto,  Port  Arthur,  Windsor — RR  and  SS  Clerks 
(AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr  agreement  covering  1,000  empl. — 70-an-hr  increase  retroactive  to  the  1958 
season  plus  70-an-hr  during  1959;  3-wk  vacation  (provided  for  first  time)  after  20  years. 

Cdn.  Broadcasting  Corp.,  company-wide— Broadcast  Empl.,  Technicians  (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
iO-month  agreement  covering  1,300  empl. — 13%  wage  increase  retroactive  to  August  1  1958 

3%  on  May  1,  1959  and  3.775%  on  April  1,  1960. 

n  onn^11'  Broadcasting  Corp.,  company-wide  Radio,  T.V.  Empl.  (ind.):  2-yr  agreement  covering 
2,200  empl. — 4%  general  wage  increase  retroactive  to  April  1,  1959  and  3%  on  April  1  1960 
FPdh'  ,G1%esQMfrS-’  Asso.c->  Montreal,  Que.— Clothing  Wkrs.  (CCCL):  13-month  agreement 
eff  Feb.  1  1959  covering  1,000  empl.— 10%  general  wage  increase;  one  additional  statutory 

to°  2  75%t0tal  n°W  7’  mcrease  ln  the  emPloyer  health  insurance  plan  contribution  from  2.1% 

Dom-  Coal,  Sydney,  N.S. — Mine  Wkrs.  (ind.):  1-yr  agreement  covering  6  700  empl _ 

previous  agreement  extended  without  change  to  December  31  1959 

1  nnnD^iRu^bf’  ¥tchener.  Ont.— Rubbei 'Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  1-yr  agreement  covering 
1,000  empl.— 630-an-hr  general  increase,  with  a  l0-an-hr  adjustment  for  skilled  trades 

Dun  op  Canada,  Whitby,  Ont.— Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr  agreement  covering 
700  empl. — settlement  terms  not  yet  available.  g 

ttoSn^Ut°'i!jite’  S£UTa’  °nt-~Aut0  Wkrs-  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  3i-yr  agreement  covering 
660  empl. — 40-an-hr  general  increase  retroactive  to  Sept.  1,  1958,  4(1  on  Sept.  1  1959  and 

Sept°ni  S 1 960 1  ’  196°’  Wlth  skllled  trades  receiving  an  additional  40-an-hr  on  May  4,  1959  and 

Electro  Metallurgical,  Welland,  Ont.— United  Electrical  Wkrs.  (ind.):  3-yr  agreement  covering 
550  empl.  60-an-hr  increase  on  April  1,  1959,  60  April  1,  1960  and  60  April  1  1961,  with  I 
20-an-hr  mcrease  on  night  shift  premium.  ’ 

o  ™nFalC01ibn?§/e  Nickel  Mines,  Falconbridge,  Ont.— Mine  Mill  (ind.):  3-yr  agreement  covering 

J4n  2eni196rwTthg85nri1  ^  ]“et  eff'  Aprd  21,  1959,  2%  eff.  Jan.2,  1960  and  3%  71 
Jan.  Z,  1961,  with  $50  to  cover  retroactivity  to  June  1,  1958. 

•  ™mmerimi!1  Pa?er  Co’  Matane-  Que.— Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  1-yr  agreement  cover¬ 
ing  700  empk— previous  contract  extended  with  no  change  to  March  31  1960 

<AFL-CI0/CLC>:  1-^  agreement  covering  600 

MacDonald  Tobacco  Montreal,  Que.— Tobacco  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr  agreement 

oHl1!  kr femTs"ti  77n-ht  inCreaS,e  ^ JUjle  1959  providing  minimum  fourty wage 
,  e?ia  es’  f2^m/Ies  anci  52.30  for  skilled  tradesmen;  increase  in  empl  sick 

benefits  from  $38  a  week  to  $40  for  women  and  from  $43  to  $50  for  men 

Manitoba  I  elephone  System,  province-wide — Bro.  Electrical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLCl  •  1  vr 

1959emwith  Csomenflgdik°t00  etmp- L~ “crease  of  approximately  5%  to  all  classifications7  eff  .April  1 , 
with  some  adjustments  in  shift  work,  premium  pay. 

N.B.  Electric  Power  Commission,  province-wide — Bro.  Electrical  Wkrs  ( AFL-CIO/CT  Cl  •  ?  vr 

S' durT„/?h™™cEo„“"rWkrS  _3%  WaS'  inCr““  <=laa.ffic,tlTd!,?4LSTst  y’r,'  a/d 

Northwest  Industries,  Edmonton,  Alta. — Machinists  ("AFT  nn/n  rv  „„„„  „  . 

covering  600  empl  -2* 1-an-hr  increase^etroactive  "ohlnDecem(berFLl,< ^  eff 'ipri  " 

and  30  December  1,  1959  with  an  mcrease  in  shift  premium  from  100  to  120-  one  day’s  full  mv 
for  loss  of  work  due  to  bereavement  m  worker’s  immediate  family  *  ’  Y  P  y 

i  snn°  d  S,ydney  Collieries,  Sydney  Mines,  N.S.— Mine  Wkrs.  (ind.) :  1-yr  agreement  covering 
1,500  empl.-previous  agreement  extended  without  change  to  December  31,  1959  8 

fidn  p2n)A'  7ct0r.°wen  Sound>  Ont— Woodworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr  agreement  covering 
640  empl. — 40-an-hr  increase  retroactive  to  April  1  1959  and  4«*  on  Anril  1  lotto-  -g 

surgical  benefits  and  sick  pay.  40  on  Apnl  1960>  increase  in 

Shawinigan  Chemicals  Ltd.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. — Shawinigan  Chemical  Wkrs  fCCCT  1  • 

OcytrobegrrTmie960C37ari^  wage  increase  retroactive  to  April!  1 958  and3%on 

Uctober  1,  1960,  3^-an-hr  will  be  set  aside  for  new  job  evaluation  nlnn  nn  Anril  i  iq/;i  * 

m  effect  by  March  1962,  this  fund  will  be  distriCefto  tK  \  ™ 

service  (formerly  after  3  yrs),  3  wks  after  10  yrs  (formerly  after  15  yre)  4  wks  after  25  yrs 

(formerly  aftei  30  yrs).  new  Supplemental  Unemployment  Benefits  plan  of  $13  a  wk  for 

laid-off  employees  with  800  accredited  working  hours  plan  0t  3,13  a  wk  for 
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NOTES  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


A. F.  MacArthur  New  Unemployment  Insurance  Commissioner 


A.  F.  MacArthur 
of  Toronto,  last  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Federation 
of  Labour  (TLC),  has 
been  appointed  to  the 
Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Commission  to 
fill  the  vacancy  creat¬ 
ed  by  the  retirement 
of  Commissioner  R.  J. 

Tallon,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  May  1  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour. 

Since  the  merger  of 
the  TLC  Provincial 
Federation  and  the 
Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour  (CCL)  to  form 
the  Ontario  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour  (CLC), 

Mr.  MacArthur  had 
been  serving  as  inter¬ 
national  representative 
of  the  Office  Em¬ 
ployees’  International 
Union. 

He  is  a  member  of 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission, 
the  Ontario  Hydro  Advisory  Council,  a 
Director  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  a  member  of  the  Labour  Com¬ 
mittee,  Toronto  Community  Chests. 

He  has  been  adviser  to  the  worker 
delegate  to  the  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference  and  a  member  of  numerous  con¬ 
ciliation  boards. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  the 
Minister  said:  “I  am  confident  that,  with  his 
extensive  background  in  the  organized  labour 
movement  and  his  service  to  Labour  over 
many  years,  Mr.  MacArthur  will  bring  to  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  a 
practical  and  sympathetic  approach  that  will 
commend  itself  to  Labour  everywhere. 

“I  know  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held 
in  the  labour  movement  and  I  am  sure  that 
his  close,  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  of  working  men  and  women  will 
prove  supremely  useful  in  the  administration 
of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  and 
in  the  carrying  out  of  his  new  functions.” 

The  day  of  the  announcement,  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress  charged  the 
Government  with  violating  provisions  of  the 


Lhremployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  in  making 
the  appointment  to  the 
Commission  by  failing 
to  consult  organized 
labour  in  advance,  as 
required  by  the  Act. 
The  CLC’s  representa¬ 
tions,  which  had  been 
endorsed  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Catholic 
Confederation  of  La¬ 
bour,  had  been  dis¬ 
regarded,  it  charged. 

Also  on  May  1, 
three  labour  members 
of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Advisory 
Committee  tendered 
resignations.  They 
were:  George  Burt, 
Canadian  Director  of 
the  United  Automo¬ 
bile  Workers;  A.  An- 
dras,  CLC  Director  of 
Legislation  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  Employees 
Departments;  and 
Jean  Marchand,  General  Secretary  of  the 
CCCL.  The  representative  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Railway  Brotherhoods,  which  had 
also  submitted  a  nomination  for  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  post,  did  not  resign  from  the 
Committee. 

In  a  statement  later  that  same  day,  Hon. 
Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour,  pointed 
out  that  he  had  written  CLC  President 
Claude  Jodoin  on  February  5  requesting 
three  nominations  and  again  on  March  18 
advising  that  the  three  named  would  be 
submitted,  along  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Arthur  and  that  of  a  nominee  of  the 
National  Legislative  Committee,  Interna¬ 
tional  Railway  Brotherhoods. 

“Mr.  MacArthur  was  named  because 
the  Government,  like  myself,  was  impressed 
with  his  qualifications,”  the  Minister  said. 

“The  principle  of  consultation  was  car¬ 
ried  out  and  will  continue  to  be  carried 
out.  However,  it  must  be  made  clear  that 
no  single  group  will  have  an  exclusive 
power  of  veto  over  Cabinet  appointments,” 
Mr.  Starr  said. 
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A.H.  Balch  Appointed  Member  of 
Royal  Commission  on  Railways 

A.  H.  Balch  of  Ottawa,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
International  Railway  Brotherhoods,  was 
appointed  last  month  to  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  that  has  been  set  up  to  inquire  into 
problems  relating  to  railway  transportation. 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  Hon. 
Charles  P.  McTague. 

Other  members  of  the  Commission  are: 
Herbert  Anscomb,  Victoria  chartered 
accountant;  Rene  Gobeil,  Quebec  forest  en¬ 
gineer;  M.  A.  MacPherson,  Regina  lawyer; 
Howard  Mann,  Executive  Manager,  Mari¬ 
time  Transportation  Commission,  Moncton; 
and  Arnold  Platt  of  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  a 
farmer. 


Vincent  E.  McKinnon  of  Sydney  Mines, 
N.S.,  an  official  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Dominion  Coal  Board.  His  appointment 
gives  Labour  its  first  representative  on  the 
Board  since  the  death  10  years  ago  of 
D.  W.  Morrison,  also  a  UMW  official. 

Baxter  Fudge  of  Corner  Brook,  Nfld., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress.  He  is  a  former 
Vice-President  of  the  Newfoundland  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour. 

CLC  President  Claude  Jodoin  said  the 
appointment  was  part  of  a  program  to 
strengthen  and  step  up  the  activities  of 
organized  labour  in  Newfoundland. 


A  member  of  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
Workers  since  1944,  Mr.  Fudge  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  his  local  for  12  years.  He  was  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Newfoundland  Fed¬ 
eration  for  10  years. 

Harry  Jacks  of  Ottawa  has  been  named 
education  representative  for  Ontario  of  the 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Trans¬ 
port  and  General  Workers.  He  was  formerly 
President  of  the  Brotherhood’s  largest  local, 
No.  26,  at  Toronto,  and  a  former  chairman 
of  the  trade  union  committee  of  the  Work¬ 
ers’  Education  Association  of  Canada. 

Until  1956,  when  the  CLC  was  formed, 
Mr.  Jacks  was  the  Brotherhood’s  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  national  political  action  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour. 


Hawaiian  Jobless  Insurance  Law 
Covers  Seasonal  Farm  Labour 

Seasonal  agricultural  workers  are  covered, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  unemployment  compensation  bill 
passed  recently  in  the  state  of  Hawaii.  The 
bill  provides  more  extensive  coverage  than 
any  other  jobless  pay  law  in  the  country. 

Industrial  and  agricultural  labour  is  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  new  Act,  which  provides 
for  an  increase  in  the  maximum  duration 
of  payments  from  20  to  26  weeks  and  in 
maximum  weekly  payments  from  $35  to 
$45. 

To  be  eligible,  seasonal  workers  must 
have  30  weeks'  work  or  a  minimum  of  20 
weeks  in  a  seasonal  job  and  additional 
employment  that  brings  his  earnings  up  to 
at  least  $400. 


"Moonlighting”  Declined  in  U.S. 
During  Year  of  Recession 

“Moonlighting”  declined  substantially  in 
the  United  States  between  July  1957  and 
July  1958,  a  period  of  recession,  according 
to  a  survey  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

As  a  proportion  of  all  employed  persons, 
those  with  two  or  more  jobs  constituted 
4.8  per  cent  in  July  1958,  compared  with 
5.3  per  cent  in  July  1957.  The  drop  in 
the  rate  of  multiple  job-holding  indicated 
a  sharper  loss  in  extra  jobs  than  in  total 
employment,  13  per  cent  compared  with  3 
per  cent. 

The  largest  single  category  of  multiple 
job-holders  again  consisted  of  persons  who 
worked  for  wages  or  salaries  in  nonfarm 
industries  on  both  their  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  jobs. 

The  survey  indicated  that  in  July  1958 
some  3.1  million  Americans  were  filling  two 
or  more  jobs  at  the  same  time. 
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Problem  of  Older  Worker  Gets 
Government’s  Attention— Starr 

The  problem  of  the  employment  of  older 
workers  is  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister 
of  Labour,  told  the  House  of  Commons 
last  month. 

"A  number  of  firms  in  this  country  have 
now  approached  the  ridiculous  in  their 
attitude  on  this  question,”  he  said,  adding 
that  some  have  even  set  the  upper  age 
limit  for  employment  as  low  as  35  years. 

“Studies  were  recently  undertaken  by  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch  of  my 
Department  which  show  not  only  the  down¬ 
right  fallacy  but  the  poor  economics  of  this 
position,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring 
these  results  home  to  employers  across 
Canada  very  shortly,”  the  Minister  said. 

He  was  speaking  during  the  debate  on 
Department  of  Labour  estimates. 


Productivity  Must  Be  Increased, 
Meeting  Says;  Offers  Methods 

Government,  Labour  and  Management 
must  take  measures  to  accelerate  the  rate 
of  increase  in  productivity,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  in  an  economic  policy  statement 
drafted  at  Columbia  University’s  15th  an¬ 
nual  American  Assembly,  which  this  year 
had  as  its  theme,  “Wages,  Prices,  Profits 
and  Productivity”.  The  statement  had  the 
general  but  not  unanimous  approval  of 
the  63  participants. 

Suggested  measures  to  be  taken  included: 

— Improving  the  quality  of  education; 

— Training  more  scientific,  technical  and 
management  personnel; 

— Upgrading  the  skills  of  the  labour 
force; 

— Eliminating  restrictive  practices  by 
Labour  and  Management; 

— Stimulating  the  ideas  and  energies  of 
the  work  force. 

In  the  first  of  the  statement’s  13  points, 
the  conference  warned  that  a  reasonably 
stable  price  level  should  be  maintained  and 
unemployment  held  to  the  minimum  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  the  economy’s  flexibility. 

Another  section  called  for  steps  to  in¬ 
crease  worker  mobility.  Measures  that  could 
be  taken,  the  statement  said,  included 
severance  and  relocation  allowances,  re¬ 
training  programs,  employment  of  qualified 
older  workers,  transferability  of  pension 
rights,  extension  of  seniority  units,  provision 
of  part-time  jobs,  and  diversification  of 
economic  activity  in  distressed  areas. 

“Although  reliance  on  unemployment  is 
not  an  acceptable  method  of  controlling 
inflation,  it  is  recognized  that  a  dynamic 


economy  brings  about  fluctuations  in  em¬ 
ployment  in  particular  occupations,  indus¬ 
tries  and  areas,”  the  statement  declared. 

Nor  would  nation-wide  bargaining  nor 
the  break-up  of  large  unions  into  smaller 
units  be  an  effective  way  of  seeking  greater 
wage  and  price  stability,  it  added. 

The  average  increase  in  output  per  man¬ 
hour  in  the  economy  as  a  whole,  while 
relevant  in  negotiations,  cannot  be  the  only 
consideration,  the  conference  said. 

The  conference  participants,  who  included 
business,  labour,  government  and  university 
representatives,  rejected  any  suggestion  of 
direct  general  government  controls  of  prices 
and  wages. 

Unrestrained  upward  pressure  on  wages, 
and  therefore  costs,  by  powerful  trade 
unions  was  only  one  of  many  causes  of 
recent  inflationary  rise,  Prof.  Sumner  H. 
Slichter  of  Harvard  said.  The  tendency  of 
unions  in  the  last  few  years  to  concentrate 
on  improving  members’  income  through 
wage  increases  has,  in  many  cases,  been  a 
burden  to  the  companies  and  a  deflationary 
drag  on  the  economy,  he  said. 

But  in  most  cases,  it  has  probably  been 
the  most  important  single  cause  of  infla¬ 
tionary  pressure,  his  analysis  indicated. 
However,  he  contended,  it  has  also  built 
into  the  economy  a  source  of  demand  for 
goods  that  stepped  up  recovery  from  the 
1957-58  recession  and  has  stimulated  eco¬ 
nomic  growth. 

Prof.  Slichter,  together  with  other  con¬ 
ference  delegates,  urged  that  the  horizons 
of  union  leaders  and  members  be  broadened 
from  income  improvement  through  wage 
increases  alone  to  a  more  comprehensive 
program  that  embraced  measures  of  greater 
economic  benefit. 


Practices  Restricting  Output 
Not  Prevalent  in  U.K.  Industry 

Many  practices  in  industry  that  are 
referred  to  as  restrictive  can  be  defended  in 
the  interests  of  health,  safety  and  standards 
of  work,  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  Special 
Council  of  Investigation  in  Britain. 

The  Council  was  made  up  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  the 
British  Employers’  Confederation  and  the 
nationalized  industries. 

The  Council  began  an  inquiry  into  the 
matter  after  it  was  suggested  that  British 
industry  was  riddled  with  practices  that 
restrict  output.  After  conducting  the  inquiry, 
which  covered  three  out  of  four  workers, 
the  Council  in  its  report  stated  that  indus¬ 
try  is  not  entirely  free  of  practices  that 
restrict  output  but  “it  certainly  is  not 
riddled  with  them”. 
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Threat  of  SIU  Withdrawal  Wanes 
At  Close  of  Biennial  Convention 

The  threat  of  withdrawal  of  the  Sea¬ 
farers’  International  Union  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Congress  made  by  Hal.  C. 
Banks,  Canadian  Director  of  the  Union, 
at  its  biennial  convention  in  Montreal  last 
month  apparently  waned  by  the  time  the 
meetings  ended. 

The  SIU  has  been  involved  in  a  jurisdic¬ 
tional  dispute  with  the  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway,  Transport  and  General 
Workers.  Both  are  affiliates  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Congress. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  revealed  that 
exploratory  talks  had  taken  place  concern¬ 
ing  a  merger  of  the  SIU  and  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  an  AFL-CIO  affiliate  that 
has  no  members  in  Canada.  The  SIU  has 
about  12,000  Canadian  members. 

During  his  address  to  the  delegates  in 
the  convention’s  final  stages,  CLC  President 
Claude  Jodoin  read  a  prepared  statement 
in  which  he  expressed  hope  that  the  juris¬ 
dictional  difficulties  could  be  settled.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Banks  had  “expressed  his 
willingness  and  desire  to  comply  with  the 
CLC  constitution.” 

The  SIU  convention,  attended  by  about 
200  delegates  from  both  the  West  and 
Atlantic  coasts  and  Puerto  Rico,  was  held  in 
Montreal  because  of  questions  affecting  the 
SIU  on  both  sides  of  the  border  arising 
out  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  possibility  of  a  merger  between  the 
SIU  and  the  National  Maritime  Union  was 
referred  to  by  Joseph  Curran,  NMU  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  an  address  to  the  convention.  Paul 
Hall,  President  of  the  SIU,  made  little 
comment  on  the  plan  of  a  merger,  except 
to  admit  that  it  has  been  explored. 

Mr.  Curran  outspokenly  defended  the 
Teamsters  Union  and  its  president,  James 
Hoffa,  saying  that  the  sea  unions  could 
no  longer  exist  without  the  full  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Teamsters  and  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  Association,  both  of  which 
have  been  expelled  by  the  AFL-CIO  but 
not  by  the  CLC. 

Mr.  Curran  and  Sam  Bennett,  President 
of  the  Marine  Firemen’s  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  another  speaker  at  the  convention, 
criticized  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  allowing  U.S.  owners  to  register 
ships  under  foreign  flags  in  order  to  avoid 
U.S.  labour  and  shipping  laws. 

Mr.  Banks  said  that  the  opening  of  the 
Seaway  had  made  necessary  a  new  survey 
of  Canadian  coastal  trade,  and  he  supported 
Canadian  shipping  companies  that  would 
restrict  trade  to  Canadian-registered  vessels 
manned  by  Canadians. 


Mr.  Banks  professed  to  foresee  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  return  to  Canada  of  eight 
former  Canadian  National  Steamships 
freighters  which  were  bought  by  Cuban 
interests.  The  ships  have  been  prevented 
by  SIU  strikers  from  sailing  to  Cuba. 


Dubinsky  Re-elected  President 
Of  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’ 

Constitutional  changes  that  reduced  the 
number  of  international  vice-presidents 
from  23  to  21  and  put  into  formal  language 
a  union  practice  of  many  years’  standing 
that  had  been  challenged  in  the  courts  were 
approved  by  the  30th  triennial  convention 
last  month  of  the  International  Ladies’ 
Garment  Workers’  Union.  The  convention 
was  attended  by  about  1,000  delegates  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  second  constitutional  change  pro¬ 
hibits  officers  of  the  Union  from  accepting 
employment  with  employer  groups  for  a 
period  of  three  years  after  they  sever  con¬ 
nection  with  the  union.  If  they  do,  the 
union  will  refuse  to  deal  with  them. 

David  Dubinsky,  who  since  1932  has 
been  both  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Union,  was  unanimously  re-elected 
President  but  did  not  seek  re-election  to 
the  secretary-treasurer’s  office.  Elected  to 
succeed  him  in  that  position  was  Louis 
Stulberg,  the  Union’s  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent — a  non-elective  post — who  first  joined 
the  Union  in  Toronto. 

A  resolution  introduced  by  Vice-President 
Bernard  Shane  of  Montreal,  at  a  session  of 
the  Canadian  co-ordinating  committee  com¬ 
prised  of  Canadian  delegates  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  union’s  15,000  Canadian  workers, 
affirmed  that  an  anti-labour  trend  was 
evident  in  Canada  on  both  a  provincial 
and  a  national  basis. 

Mr.  Shane  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  at  the  convention — the 
only  Canadian  delegate  to  be  chosen  as  a 
committee  chairman.  Other  Canadians 
named  to  sit  on  committees  included:  Sam 
Kraisman  of  Toronto,  Sam  Herbst  of  Win¬ 
nipeg,  and  Sam  Liberman,  Yvette  Charpen- 
tier  and  Maurice  Manel  of  Montreal. 

Claude  Jodoin,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress,  in  addressing  the  con¬ 
vention  criticized  “super-nationalists”  in 
Canada  who  oppose  international  unions 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  dominated  by 
parent  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
He  said  that  “there  is  room  within  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress  for  both  national 
and  international  unions,  and  we  intend  to 
keep  it  that  way. 
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CCCL  to  Ask  Govt,  to  Invite 
ILO  Mission  to  Visit  Canada 

The  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Labour  has  decided  to  ask  the 
federal  Government  to  request  that  the 
International  Labour  Office  mission  to 
inquire  into  freedom  of  association  come 
to  Canada  to  find  out  on  the  spot  how 
matters  stand  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
association  in  those  fields  which  come  under 
federal  jurisdiction. 

This  decision  was  made  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  and  the  Confederal 
Bureau  of  the  CCCL,  held  in  May. 

As  for  those  sectors  which  come  under 
provincial  jurisdiction,  the  CCCL  is  asking 
that  Ottawa  urge  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  to  allow  the  ILO  mission  to  extend 
its  work  into  those  areas. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  were  the 
first  two  countries  to  ask  that  the  inquiry 
mission  visit  them  in  order  to  find  out 
on  the  spot  what  is  going  on  there  in 
connection  with  freedom  of  association 
(L.G.,  April,  p.  384). 


Old  Age  Assistance,  Payments 
To  Blind,  Disabled  Increase 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  old 
age  assistance  in  Canada  increased  from 
96,975  at  December  31,  1958  to  97,836 
at  March  31,  1959. 

The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$7,593,917.93  for  the  quarter  ended  March 
31,  1959  compared  with  $7,632,415.77  in 
the  preceding  quarter.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  Act,  the  federal  Government  has 
contributed  $159,049,313.17. 

Federal  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958-59  amounted  to  $30,207,284.36,  an 
increase  of  $5,245,901.13  over  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $24,961,383.23  in  1957-58. 

At  March  31,  1959,  the  average  monthly 
assistance  in  the  provinces  ranged  from 
$48.96  to  $53.20,  except  in  one  province 
where  the  average  was  $44.45.  In  all 
provinces  the  maximum  assistance  paid 
was  $55  a  month. 

Blind  Persons  Allowances 

The  number  of  blind  persons  in  Canada 
receiving  allowances  under  the  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  Act  increased  from  8,725  at  December 
31,  1958  to  8,747  at  March  31,  1959. 

The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$1,060,388.70  for  the  quarter  ended  March 
31,  1959,  compared  with  $1,066,878.50  in 
the  preceding  quarter.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  Act,  the  federal  Government  has 
contributed  $23,195,827.85. 


Federal  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958-59  amounted  to  $4,235,131.48,  an 
increase  of  $659,407.44  over  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $3,575,724.04  in  1957-58. 

At  March  31,  1959,  the  average  monthly 
allowance  in  the  provinces  ranged  from 
$50.75  to  $54.41.  In  all  provinces  the 
maximum  allowance  paid  was  $55  a  month. 

Disabled  Persons 

The  number  of  persons  in  Canada  receiv¬ 
ing  allowances  under  the  Disabled  Persons 
Act  increased  from  47,273  at  December 
31,  1958  to  48,040  at  March  31,  1959. 

The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$3,939,969.95  for  the  quarter  ended  March 
31,  1959  compared  with  $3,870,765.33  in 
the  preceding  quarter.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  Act,  the  federal  Government  has 
contributed  $39,673,830.48. 

Federal  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958-59  amounted  to  $15,330,368.16,  an 
increase  of  $4,238,703.71  over  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $11,091,664.45  in  1957-58. 

At  March  31,  1959,  the  average  monthly 
allowance  in  the  provinces  ranged  from 
$51.28  to  $54.69.  In  all  provinces  the 
maximum  allowance  paid  was  $55  a  month. 


TWUA  Brief  Seeks  Reduction 
In  Imports  to  Save  Industry 

Both  the  former  and  the  present  Govern¬ 
ments  have  turned  their  backs  on  Canada’s 
textile  industry,  said  J.  Harold  D’Aoust, 
Canadian  Director  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America  (CLC),  at  the  opening 
of  the  union’s  three-day  biennial  national 
conference  in  Ottawa  at  the  end  of  May. 
He  was  referring  to  unsuccessful  union 
representations  to  government  for  anti¬ 
dumping  legislation  and  tariff  protection. 

During  the  meeting  the  union  presented 
to  the  Cabinet  another  brief  on  the  subject 
of  protection  for  the  industry  against 
imports.  The  brief  asked  for  an  outright 
ban  on  all  textile  imports  exceeding  the 
average  level  of  the  1946-50  period. 

The  Union  estimated  that  employment 
in  the  textile  industry  had  declined  by 
February  this  year  to  78,875,  a  decrease 
of  23  per  cent  from  the  1951  average.  Since 
1954,  it  said,  31  mills  had  closed,  resulting 
in  a  loss  of  5,000  jobs. 


Government  Employees’  Work  Accidents 

Claims  resulting  from  work  accidents 
received  by  the  Department’s  Government 
Employees  Compensation  Branch  totalled 
1,375  in  April  1959  compared  with  1,189 
in  April  last  year. 
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Sheet  Metal  Workers’  President 
For  20  Years,  Robert  Byron  Dies 

Robert  Byron,  President  of  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workers’  International  Association 
for  20  years,  died  May  30  in  Evanston, 
Ill.,  at  the  age  of  79  years. 

Mr.  Byron,  who  had  planned  to  retire 
Inly  1  from  the  presidency  of  the  100,000- 
member  union,  had  attended  every  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labour  convention  for 
50  years,  and  on  three  occasions  was  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference. 

He  was  first  elected  President  of  the 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  in  1938  and  had  since 
been  re-elected  to  successive  four-year 
terms,  the  last  time  at  the  union’s  conven¬ 
tion  last  fall. 

A  coal  miner  before  he  was  15  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Byron  was  active  in  organizational 
work  for  the  union  that  became  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  He  also  helped 
organize  the  Springfield  local  of  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  Union  and  served  as  its 
recording  and  financial  secretary.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  century  he  was  President 
of  the  Springfield  Federation  of  Labour. 

Reject  Canadian  Bid  to  Amend 
Constitution  of  Railway  Clerks 

A  Canadian-sponsored  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks  (AFL-CIO-CLC)  that 
would  have  permitted  Canadian  lodges  to 
participate  in  partisan  politics  was  defeated 
at  the  union’s  quadrennial  convention  last 
month  in  a  vote  by  Canadian  delegates 
that  was  later  endorsed  by  the  whole 
convention. 

During  the  debate,  Canadian  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Frank  Hall  suggested  that  Labour 
would  lose  more  than  it  would  gain  by 
associating  with  a  specific  political  party 
at  this  time.  The  Brotherhood’s  President, 
George  M.  Harrison,  also  warned  against 
converting  the  trade  union  movement  into 
a  political  party. 

The  union’s  constitution  bars  any  of  its 
lodges  from  supporting  a  political  party, 
and  its  members  from  discussing  partisan 
politics  at  union  meetings.  At  its  last 
convention,  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress 
decided  to  initiate  discussions  aimed  at 
forming  a  new  political  party  and  to  urge 
all  affiliates  to  take  the  utmost  interest  in 
political  affairs  (L.G.,  June  1958,  p.  589). 

Impressive  progress  by  the  Brotherhood 
in  Canada  was  reported  by  Mr.  Hall  in 
his  section  of  the  officers’  reports  submitted 
to  the  convention.  He  gave  an  account  of 
the  negotiations  with  Canadian  railways 


that  have  led  to  a  series  of  wage  increases, 
plus  a  health-welfare  plan,  and  other  im¬ 
provements  for  railwaymen  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Hall  also  recounted  the  gains 
obtained  by  the  Brotherhood  for  employees 
it  represents  in  Canadian  steamship  com¬ 
panies,  in  stevedoring  firms,  in  grain  ele¬ 
vators  at  the  lakehead,  on  airlines,  and  in 
other  industries. 

He  mentioned  some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  unions  in  Canada  because 
“politicians  and  some  business  interests” 
have  stirred  up  nationalist  and  anti-United 
States  feeling,  leading  to  attacks  on  inter¬ 
national  unions  with  which  Canadian  unions 
are  affiliated. 

He  said  that  these  interests  “interpret  the 
association  of  Canadian  with  U.S.  workers 
as  submitting  the  form  to  the  domination 
of  the  latter,  while  ignoring  the  advantages 
and  assistance  inherent  in  this  association”. 

The  convention  was  attended  by  more 
than  1,200  delegates,  among  whom  the 
Canadian  delegation  numbered  87. 

Employment  Increases  in  U.S. 
Double  Seasonal  Expectation 

The  increase  in  jobs  and  the  drop  in 
unemployment  in  the  United  States  in  April 
were  approximately  double  the  average 
seasonal  improvement  for  this  time  of  year, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  Department  of  Commerce. 

Unemployment  dropped  700,000  to  3.6 
million  and  employment  increased  by  1.2 
million  to  65,000,000,  a  record  for  the 
month. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  increased 
by  30,000  during  the  month  to  16,000,000, 
instead  of  showing  the  usual  seasonal 
decline  for  this  time  of  year.  There  were 
900,000  more  factory  jobs  than  a  year  ago, 
but  800.000  fewer  than  in  April  1957. 

In  Great  Britain  the  number  of  persons 
unemployment  on  April  13  was  531,000. 
This  was  20,000  fewer  than  on  March  9 
and  was  equivalent  to  2.4  per  cent  of  the 
insured  population,  compared  with  2.5  in 
March  and  2.0  in  April  of  last  year. 

Railway  Operating  Revenues, 
Expenses  Decrease  in  1958 

Canadian  railways’  operating  revenues  in 
1958  totalled  $1,160,801,000,  a  decrease  of 
7.9  per  cent  from  the  $1,259,775,000  in  the 
previous  year,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  reported. 

Operating  expenses  dropped  5.8  per  cent, 
from  $1,194,450,000  in  1957  to  $1,124,844,- 
000  in  1958,  with  the  result  that  net 
railway  operating  income  dropped  45  per 
cent  from  $65,325,000  to  $35,957,000. 
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Teamsters  Announce  Withdrawal 
From  International  Federation 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters  has  withdrawn  from  the  International 
Transport  Workers’  Federation.  President 
James  R.  Hoffa  notified  the  Federation's 
executive  committee,  meeting  in  London 
last  month,  that  his  union  would  stop 
submitting  per  capita  dues  “pending  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  differences  with  the  AFL-CIO”. 

United  States  railway  unions  in  the  Fed¬ 
eration  had  been  pressing  it  to  investigate 
charges  of  corruption  in  the  Teamsters. 

Mr.  Hoffa  implied  that  the  withholding  of 
dues  would  be  only  temporary  and  said 
that  the  union  would  continue  to  “support” 
the  Federation. 


AFL  and  CIO  Ma  rine  Engineers 
Unite,  Plan  Campaign  on  Lakes 

Plans  to  organize  all  marine  engineers 
working  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  being 
made  by  the  1,100-man  Local  101  of  the 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association  of 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  MEBA  local  membership  was 
recently  enlarged  when  the  Brotherhood  of 
Marine  Engineers  voted  310  to  57  to 
merge  with  it.  The  MEBA  membership 
voted  3,100  to  764  in  favour  of  the  move. 

The  MEBA  was  a  former  CIO  affiliate; 
the  Brotherhood  a  former  AFL  affiliate. 


Items  of  Labour  Interest  in  House  of  Commons 


April  23 — The  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  introduced  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion: 

That  it  is  expedient  to  introduce  a  measure 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  a  national  energy  board  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  its  members  and  staff,  to  define  its 
duties,  to  authorize  it  to  exercise  certain 
powers  and  to  provide  for  other  related  and 
incidental  matters. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion  lost  $10,115,171.51  during  the  fiscal 
year  1958-59  through  sale  of  bonds,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  informed  a  questioner. 

April  27  — The  Minister  of  Labour  intro¬ 
duced  the  following  resolution: 

That  it  is  expedient  to  introduce  a  measure 
to  amend  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to 
raise  the  rate  of  remuneration  of  insurable 
employment;  to  increase  the  rates  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  be  paid  on  behalf  of  insured  persons 
and  employers;  to  add  new  grounds  for  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  qualifying  periods;  to  provide  a 
new  schedule  of  rates  of  benefits  consequential 
on  the  new  table  of  contributions;  to  provide 
that  the  maximum  benefits,  under  the  heading 
“duration  of  benefit”,  will  be  increased  from 
36  times  to  52  times  the  weekly  benefit  rate; 
to  establish  a  new  schedule  of  allowable  earn¬ 
ings;  and  to  provide  for  other  related  matters. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  introduced  the 
following  resolution: 

That  it  is  expedient  that  the  House  of  Par¬ 
liament  do  approve  of  Convention  No.  105, 
concerning  the  abolition  of  forced  labour, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  International  Labour 
Conference  at  its  40th  session  at  Geneva  on 
the  25th  day  of  June  1957,  and  that  this  House 
do  approve  the  same. 

Request  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  (CLC)  for  a  public  inquiry  into 
the  steel  industry  to  determine  whether 
companies  have  been  justified  in  further 
increasing  steel  prices  is  being  looked  into, 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
replied  to  a  question. 


Committee  set  up  in  1957  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  automation  on  employment 
had  made  no  formal  recommendations  but 
had  already  given  very  valuable  advice  and 
suggestions  to  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Labour  engaged  in  the  study  of  automa¬ 
tion,  the  Minister  of  Labour  said  in  answer 
to  a  question. 

Transportation  for  groups  of  unemployed 
in  one  province  who  are  able  to  obtain 
employment  in  another  province  is  paid 
provided  there  is  an  Order  in  Council 
declaring  the  area  from  which  the  workers 
are  moved  to  be  a  labour  surplus  area, 
the  Minister  of  Labour  replied  to  a  question. 

April  28 — Meeting  on  coal  industry  be¬ 
tween  federal  and  Nova  Scotia  ministers 
was  held  April  27,  the  Minister  of  Mines 
and  Technical  Surveys  reported.  There 
was  agreement  on  the  importance  of  the 
industry  and  on  the  urgency  of  conducting 
a  survey  in  order  that  a  solution  could 
be  reached  to  the  industry’s  long-standing 
problems,  he  said.  The  meeting  was  pre¬ 
liminary;  further  consultations  will  be  held 
in  the  near  future. 

Bell  Island  has  been  declared  a  labour 
surplus  area,  the  Minister  of  Labour  told 
a  questioner,  and  movement  expenses  will 
be  paid.  He  also  advised  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  had  received  indications 
that  200  of  the  575  laid-off  miners  could 
get  work  in  Ontario  mines. 

Canadian  National  Railways  Industrial 
Development  Branch  has  for  many  years 
offered  a  specialized  service  to  industry 
designed  to  assist  plant  location  and  expan¬ 
sion,  the  Minister  of  Transport  informed 
the  House,  and  currently  a  direct  mail 
campaign  is  being  aimed  at  a  carefully 
chosen  list  of  senior  executives  of  United 
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States  firms,  with  a  view  to  interesting  them 
in  locating  plants  in  Canada  and  also 
informing  them  of  the  industrial  location 
services  provided  by  the  railway.  The 
Government  has  never  opposed  U.S.  indus¬ 
try’s  coming  to  Canada  to  provide  jobs 
for  Canadians,  he  added. 

National  Employment  Service  office  facil¬ 
ities  are  being  used  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  to  find  jobs  for  skilled  personnel 
laid-off  by  the  A.  V.  Roe  Company,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  said  in  reply  to  ques¬ 
tion.  The  questioner  had  asked  the  Minister 
what  steps  were  being  taken  to  retain  these 
highly  skilled  workers  in  Canada,  1,000 
of  whom  were  reported  to  have  applied  for 
visas  to  enter  the  United  States. 

Request  from  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen  for  consent  to 
prosecute  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  was  referred  to  his  departmental 
officials,  the  Minister  of  Labour  said  in 
answer  to  a  question,  and  was  refused 
because  the  points  raised  in  the  complaint 
were  “of  a  nature  normally  dealt  with 
under  grievance  procedures”. 

April  29  — Cost  of  the  old  age  security 
report  was:  $20,025  in  fees  and  $5,962.91 
for  disbursements  to  Dr.  R.  M.  Clark,  who 
prepared  the  report;  $1,259.60  for  printing. 
The  total  cost  was  thus  $27,247.51,  the 
Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
replied  to  a  question. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  that  averted 
a  strike  of  Canadian  National  Railways 
firemen  was  read  by  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Motion  to  appoint  select  committee  on 
broadcasting  approved.  The  committee  will 
have  35  members  and  will  “consider  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  together  with 
the  annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation,  and  review  the  opera¬ 
tions,  policies  and  aims  of  the  Corporation, 
and  its  revenues,  expenditures  and  develop¬ 
ment.” 

April  30 — Resolution  to  amend  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  Act  as  proposed  in  the  1959 
Budget  (L.G.,  May,  p.  460)  was  debated; 
the  House  adjourned  without  question  put. 

May  4 — The  Minister  of  Labour  gave  a 
lengthy  statement  in  answer  to  questions 
concerning  the  appointment  of  A.  F.  Mac- 
Arthur  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  (see  page  573). 

Debate  continued  in  committee  on  reso¬ 
lution  to  introduce  amendments  to  the 
Income  Tax  Act.  The  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Resolution  to  amend  the  Old  Age  Secur¬ 
ity  Act  as  proposed  in  the  1959  Budget 
considered  in  committee  and  agreed  to. 

Resolution  to  amend  the  Excise  Act  as 
proposed  in  the  1959  Budget  (increased 


duty  on  spirits  and  cigars)  considered  in 
committee  and  agreed  to. 

Resolution  to  amend  the  Excise  Tax 
Act  as  proposed  in  the  1959  Budget 
(cigarettes)  considered  in  committee;  the 
House  adjourned  without  question  put. 

May  5 — CCCL  was  consulted  concerning 
appointment  of  a  commissioner  to  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  and 
replied  that  they  concurred  in  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Minister  of  Labour  replied  to  a 
question. 

“Blue  book”  on  pension  plans  is  nearly 
completed,  the  Minister  of  National  Reve¬ 
nue  informed  a  questioner. 

Effect  of  increase  in  interest  rates  of 
C.M.H.C.  loans  on  housing  for  the  elderly 
has  amounted  to  only  $3  a  month;  the 
remainder  of  the  increase  in  rentals  arises 
from  an  increase  in  operating  costs,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  said  in  answer 
to  a  question. 

Resolution  to  amend  Excise  Tax  Act 
agreed  to. 

Resolution  to  amend  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  considered  in  committee  and 
Bill  No.  C-43  was  given  first  reading. 

May  6 — Bill  C-31  repealing  and  replac¬ 
ing  allowance  provisions  of  the  Veterans 
Rehabilitation  Act  given  third  reading  and 
passed. 

Bill  C-32  containing  amendments  respect¬ 
ing  definitions,  re-establishment  credits  and 
other  items  in  the  War  Service  Grants  Act 
was  considered  in  committee,  given  third 
reading  and  passed. 

May  7 — Royal  Commission  on  Price 
Spreads  report  should  be  concluded  by 
mid-September,  Prime  Minister  reported. 

Department  of  Labour  estimates  con¬ 
sidered  in  committee;  the  House  adjourned 
without  question  put. 

May  8 — Bill  No.  C-46  to  amend  the  Old 
Age  Security  Act  introduced  and  given  first 
reading. 

Bill  No.  C-45  to  amend  the  Excise  Act 
introduced  and  given  first  reading. 

Department  of  Labour  estimates  again 
considered  and  progress  reported. 

May  11  — Bill  C-45  to  amend  the  Excise 
Act  given  third  reading  and  passed. 

Bill  C-46  to  amend  the  Old  Age  Security 
Act  read  the  second  time,  considered  in 
committee  and  passed. 

Bill  C-43  to  amend  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  to  increase  rates  of  contri¬ 
butions,  amounts  of  allowable  earnings, 
and  coverage,  and  to  extend  the  benefit 
period  to  52  weeks,  debated  on  motion 
for  second  reading.  The  House  adjourned 
without  question  put. 
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May  12 — The  House  resumed  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  motion  for  second  reading  of 
Bill  C-43.  An  amendment  that  would  have 
raised  government  contributions  to  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  to  “one- 
half  that  of  the  existing  combined  contribu¬ 
tions  from  employers  and  employees”  was 
defeated.  A  second  amendment  that  would 
have  killed  the  bill  “because  its  provisions 
were  formulated  and  introduced  without 
any  consultation  by  the  Government  with 
the  Advisory  Committee”  was  ruled  out 
of  order.  The  House  adjourned  without 
question  put. 

May  13 — Royal  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  problems  relating  to  railway 
transportation  and  the  alleviating  of  inequi¬ 
ties  in  the  freight  rate  structure,  the  Prime 
Minister  announced.  (A.  H.  Balch,  Chair¬ 
man,  National  Legislative  Committee,  In¬ 
ternational  Railway  Brotherhoods,  is  a 
member.  The  Chairman  is  Hon.  Charles  P. 
McTague.) 

Bill  C-47,  to  amend  the  Excise  Tax  Act 
(cigarette  tax)  given  first  reading. 

Bill  C-48  to  amend  the  Income  Tax  Act 
(Budget  proposals)  given  first  reading. 

Question  on  manufacture  in  Canada  of 
small  cars  was  answered  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  said: 

I  can  say  this,  that  if  and  when  Ford, 
General  Motors  or  Chrysler  announce  that  they 
intend  to  enter  upon  the  production  of  the 
so-called  small  cars  in  the  United  States,  the 
Government  is  determined,  insofar  as  it  lies 
within  its  power,  to  have  smaller  cars  produced 
in  Canada  .  .  . 

Consideration  resumed  on  motion  for 
second  reading  of  Bill  C-43,  to  amend  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  An  amend¬ 
ment  was  ruled  out  of  order.  The  House 
adjourned  without  question  put. 

May  14 — Bill  C-43  to  amend  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Act  given  second  read¬ 
ing  (133  to  34)  and  referred  to  the  standing 
committee  on  industrial  relations. 

Further  consideration  given  to  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  estimates  and  progress 
reported. 

May  15 — Further  debate  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  estimates;  progress  reported. 

May  18 — Motion  to  introduce  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Veterans’  Land  Act  to  provide 
further  financial  assistance  for  home  con¬ 
struction  was  agreed  to. 

Manufacture  of  small  cars  in  Canada  is 
an  economic  necessity.  This  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  view,  the  Prime  Minister  told  execu¬ 
tive  officers  of  several  Canadian  automobile 
companies  at  meetings  on  May  16,  he 
reported  to  the  Commons. 

Bill  C-38,  to  make  provision  for  the 
reduction  of  certain  class  and  commodity 
rates  on  freight  traffic,  considered  in  com¬ 
mittee,  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


Resolution  to  introduce  measure  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  National  Energy  Board  considered 
in  committee;  the  House  adjourned  without 
question  put. 

May  19 — Resolution  to  introduce  a 
measure  to  establish  a  National  Energy 
Board  agreed  to.  Bill  C-49,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Energy 
Board,  read  the  first  time. 

Bill  C-50  to  amend  the  Veterans’  Land 
Act  to  provide  further  assistance  for  home 
construction  given  first  reading. 

Resolution  to  approve  1FO  Convention 
105  agreed  to. 

Bill  C-47  to  amend  the  Excise  Tax  Act 
(cigarette  tax)  read  the  second  time,  con¬ 
sidered  in  committee,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Bill  C-48  to  amend  the  Income  Tax  Act 
(Budget  proposals)  read  the  second  time 
and  considered  in  committee. 

May  20  — First  reading  of  private  mem¬ 
ber’s  Bill  (C-51)  to  promote  industry  and 
reduce  unemployment  in  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces  by  adapting  the  facilities  of  the 
Industrial  Development  Bank  Act  to  the 
specific  economic  needs  of  those  provinces. 

No  legislation  at  this  session  based  on 
Dr.  Clark’s  report  on  old  age  security  is 
anticipated,  the  Minister  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare  informed  a  questioner. 

Amendment  to  Bill  CAS  to  amend  the 
Income  Tax  Act  defeated  166  to  39.  The 
amendment  would  have  referred  the  Bill 
back  to  committee  for  reconsideration  of 
the  provision  concerning  non-deductability 
of  hospital  bills  paid  under  federal-provin¬ 
cial  hospital  insurance.  Bill  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Bill  C-50  to  amend  the  Veterans’  Land 
Act  given  second  reading  and  referred  to 
the  standing  committee  on  veterans  affairs. 

Department  of  Labour  has  contributed 
$165,094  towards  the  construction  of  a 
new  wing  to  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Vocational  School  at  Charlottetown,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  replied  to  question.  He 
also  listed  the  amounts  contributed  to  that 
province  in  each  of  the  years  from  1946 
to  1958. 

May  21 — Department  of  Labour  esti¬ 
mates  approved  and  passed. 

May  22 — No  eviction  notices  whatever 
were  given  in  Sarnia  as  a  result  of  the 
dispute  at  the  Polymer  Corporation,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  informed  ques¬ 
tioner,  although  CMHC  had  terminated 
some  tenancies. 

Motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  C-49 
to  establish  a  National  Energy  Board 
debated;  the  debate  was  adjourned  without 
question  put. 
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Stimulation  of  Winter  Employment 

Municipal  Winter  Works  Incentive  Program  probably  most  far-reaching  result  of 
lasf  July's  National  Winter  Employment  Conference.  Federal  Government's  other 
activities  designed  to  stimulate  employment  in  wintertime  continue  all  year 


The  Municipal  Winter  Works  Incentive 
Program  was  probably  the  most  far-reach¬ 
ing  result  of  the  National  Winter  Employ¬ 
ment  Conference  convened  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  in  July  1958  (L.G.,  Aug.  1958, 
p.  847). 

The  Conference,  which  brought  together 
representatives  of  government  at  all  levels, 
labour,  industry  and  national  associations 
to  discuss  winter  employment  and  make 
suggestions  on  how  it  could  best  be  stimul¬ 
ated,  submitted  43  recommendations.  All 
of  them  were  given  careful  study  by  the 
Winter  Employment  Working  Committee, 
composed  of  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  and  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission,  augmented  for  this  study  by 
representatives  of  other  government  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  closely  concerned  with 
the  question  of  winter  employment*. 

Under  the  Municipal  Winter  Works 
Incentive  Program,  the  federal  Government 
offered  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  direct 
payroll  costs  of  approved  projects  under¬ 
taken  by  municipalities  between  December 
1,  1958  and  May  31,  1959,  an  exten¬ 
sion  from  the  date  April  30  originally 
announced.  Some  provinces  contributed  25 
per  cent  of  the  remaining  payroll  costs. 
(For  terms  of  the  federal  offer,  see  the 
Labour  Gazette,  March,  p.  233.). 

Up  to  May  29,  2,324  projects  had  been 
approved  at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  federal 
treasury  of  $10,627,000.  The  estimated 
number  of  additional  jobs  provided  was 
41,281. 

Early  in  1958,  months  before  the  Con¬ 
ference,  planning  of  activities  aimed  at 
stimulating  employment  during  the  winter 
ahead  had  begun.  It  was  agreed  that 
advertising  in  the  press  and  the  national 
magazines  and  over  radio  and  television, 
which  had  proved  effective,  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  if  possible  on  a  larger  scale.  Addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  publicity  purposes  were 
made  available  later  in  the  year.  As  a 
result,  the  advertising  campaign  was  inten¬ 
sified,  greater  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 

*  The  Committee  meets  monthly  and  deals  with 
publicity,  local  employment  office  activities,  liaison 
with  provincial  governments  and  national  organiza¬ 
tions  and  other  related  matters.  Another  body,  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Winter  Employ¬ 
ment,  composed  of  senior  officials  of  all  government 
departments  and  agencies  concerned  with  employ¬ 
ment,  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  a  maximum 
amount  of  winter  work  is  provided  in  connection 
with  government  expenditures. 


availability  of  home  improvement  loans 
and  some  publicity  given  to  farm  improve¬ 
ment  loans. 

During  the  early  summer  new  posters, 
streamers,  pamphlets  and  folders  were  pre¬ 
pared  so  that  they  would  be  available  in 
good  time  for  communities  to  launch  their 
winter  employment  campaigns.  National 
associations  were  again  reminded  of  the 
winter  employment  problem  and  asked  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  provide  more 
winter  work. 

Federal  government  departments  and 
agencies  have  succeeded  in  shifting  a  greater 
proportion  of  construction  work  and  pur¬ 
chasing  to  the  winter  months.  An  increasing 
amount  of  repair,  renovation  and  main¬ 
tenance  work  is  now  carried  out  in  the 
wintertime.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  some 
government  departments  and  agencies  do 
practically  all  repair  and  maintenance  work 
then,  except  for  jobs  of  an  urgent  nature 
and  those  which  can  not  be  undertaken  in 
the  cold  weather.  Departmental  purchasing 
practices  have  been  changed  and  the  buying 
cycle  altered  in  some  cases  in  order  that 
purchasing  can  create  more  winter  em¬ 
ployment.  Manufacturers  have  helped  by 
putting  forward  suggestions. 

The  majority  of  large  government  con¬ 
struction  projects  are  kept  active  throughout 
the  winter.  During  the  past  winter  post 
offices  were  built  in  more  than  60  Canadian 
communities  in  order  to  provide  winter 
work. 

The  Municipal  Winter  Works  Incentive 
Program  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
special  winter  work  projects  carried  out  by 
the  government  in  co-operation  with  other 
groups.  The  Department  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  National  Resources  offered 
financial  assistance  to  the  provinces  in  the 
development  of  camp  grounds  and  picnic 
areas  and  the  construction  of  forest  access 
roads.  The  federal  Government  paid  50 
per  cent  of  the  labour  costs  of  these  two 
programs,  which  operated  from  October  31, 
1958  to  May  31,  1959. 

Expenditures  on  forest  access  roads  and 
trails  amounted  to  $4,900,000,  of  which  the 
federal  Government  paid  $2,240,000.  The 
expenditures  on  camp  grounds  and  picnic 
areas  amounted  to  nearly  $2  million,  of 
which  the  federal  Government  paid  nearly 
half.  This  latter  program  alone  provided 
nearly  4,000  man-months  of  employment. 
The  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and 
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National  Resources  also  undertakes  other 
major  winter  projects,  many  of  them  in 
connection  with  road  work  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  national  parks. 

During  the  past  winter  employment  was 
stimulated  greatly  as  a  result  of  funds 
made  available  by  the  federal  Government 
for  housing.  Many  contractors  in  all  parts 
of  Canada  kept  their  operations  going 
throughout  the  winter  months,  with  the 
result  that  they  started  a  record  number 
of  houses — 164.000 — in  1958.  A  high  rate 
of  starts  is  being  maintained. 

In  addition  a  larger  amount  of  money 
was  borrowed  during  the  past  winter  under 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  for  home  improvement  loans  than  in 
previous  years.  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation  has  also  encouraged 
the  building  of  low-rental  housing  in  rural 
areas  and  even  prepared  working  drawings 
of  suitable  buildings. 

The  government  advertising  and  publicity 
program  was  expanded  and  liaison  with 
large  national  companies  having  a  direct 
interest  in  stimulating  winter  sales  was 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  National  Winter 
Employment  Conference.  Public  service 
support  from  companies  with  an  indirect 
interest  was  also  obtained  so  that  the  great¬ 
est  possible  assistance  would  be  given  to 
local  winter  employment  campaigns.  Nearly 
2,000,000  pamphlets  were  distributed  to 
householders  across  the  country  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Post  Office,  which 
also  used  the  “Do  it  Now”  slogan  on  all 
cancellation  machines  during  the  winter 
months.  The  “Do  it  Now”  message  was 
carried  on  1,500  outdoor  billboards  on  a 
public  service  basis. 

Active  co-operation  was  obtained  from 
newspaper  associations,  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  and  large  maga¬ 
zine  houses.  In  all,  about  fifty  national 
associations  and  publishing  firms  have 
given  some  degree  of  co-operation.  These 
efforts  aroused  considerable  interest  and 
increased  participation  at  both  the  national 
and  local  level.  During  the  year  a  total  of 
67  of  the  country’s  largest  national  manu¬ 
facturers,  distributors  and  advertisers,  in¬ 
cluding  chartered  banks,  supported  the 
program  in  various  ways.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  firms  selling  goods  or  services 
directly  involved  in  winter  work,  this 
co-operation  took  the  form  of  re-schedul¬ 
ing  advertising  and  promotion  to  coincide 
with  the  campaign.  Other  firms,  not  so 
directly  involved,  arranged  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  television  “clips”  or  radio  spot 
announcements  to  be  used  on  the  programs 
they  sponsored,  or  arranged  a  nation-wide 
display  of  posters  on  their  vehicles.  To 


awaken  interest  in  winter  activity,  a  leading 
trade  magazine  originated,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Department,  a  contest  for  the 
title  of  "Building  Supply  Dealer  of  the 
Year”,  the  winner  to  be  judged  on  his 
winter  promotion  sales. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  ten  dollars 
worth  of  support  was  forthcoming  from 
the  outside  sources  for  every  dollar  spent 
by  the  Department  on  behalf  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  records  show,  too,  that  many 
companies  in  giving  their  support  have 
created  new  markets  for  themselves  which 
have  increased  their  sales  and  provided  a 
great  deal  of  extra  winter  work.  The  net 
result  has  been  beneficial  at  both  the  com¬ 
munity  and  national  levels. 

Because  it  is  at  the  community  level  that 
the  campaign  takes  effect,  the  organization 
of  approximately  200  local  campaigns 
across  Canada  by  the  National  Employment 
Service  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  was  a  major  feature  of  the 
undertaking.  Most  of  these  local  cam¬ 
paigns  were  conducted  jointly  by  the 
National  Employment  Offices  and  voluntary 
committees  of  interested  citizens,  but  in 
a  few  cases  the  National  Employment 
Service  operated  alone.  The  first  effect  of 
these  campaigns  was  to  bring  tthe  facts  of 
winter  unemployment  and  the  desirability 
of  doing  something  about  it  squarely  before 
the  individual.  The  second  effect  was  to 
stimulate  individuals  to  support  the  cam¬ 
paign  itself,  or  better  still  its  objectives, 
according  to  their  abilities  and  the  oppor- 
tunties  open  to  them. 

Public  knowledge  of  the  problem  of 
winter  unemployment  and  awareness  of  the 
evils  related  thereto  was  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  by  the  local  campaigns.  Some 
idea  of  how  this  increase  was  achieved  can 
be  gathered  from  the  following  paragraphs. 

Local  organizations  distributed  more 
than  100,000  posters,  80,000  window 
streamers,  almost  3,000,000  correspondence 
stickers  and  more  than  1,100,000  pamph¬ 
lets,  all  of  which  were  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Labour.  Sponsored  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  editorials,  pictures 
and  news  items  obtained  locally  are  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  to  total  248,836 
column  inches.  Locally  sponsored  radio 
and  TV  spots  are  similarly  estimated  to 
total  27,791  spots. 

The  film  “Winter  Construction — It  Can 
Be  Done”,  prepared  by  the  National 
Research  Council,  was  shown  to  368 
audiences;  428  talks  and  panel  discussions 
were  conducted  and,  by  local  arrangement, 
379  second-run  movie  theatres  ran  winter 
employment  film  clips  as  a  public  service. 
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The  organization  and  control  of  local 
campaigns  entailed  927  meetings  of  local 
committees.  In  addition  local  workers 
arranged  much  additional  free  publicity 
such  as:  pulpit  announcements,  letters  from 
committee  chairmen  to  employers,  parades, 
exhibitions,  etc.  Reports  from  employment 
offices  and  local  committees  indicate  that 
this  increased  knowledge  was  translated 
into  action  by  municipal  governments,  local 
industry  and  business,  local  organizations 
and  individuals.  As  a  result  of  such  action 
many  thousands  of  workers  were  employed 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained  unem¬ 
ployed  and  large  numbers  of  workers  who 
would  have  become  unemployed  due  to 
layoffs  were  retained  in  employment. 

Provincial  governments  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  in  efforts  to  stimulate  winter  work. 
Most  of  them  schedule  their  operations  in 
such  a  way  that  a  maximum  amount  of 
employment  is  provided  during  the  winter. 
More  road  work  is  carried  out  each  winter 
and  a  larger  amount  of  bridge  construction 
is  done  during  the  cold  months.  Nova 
Scotia  offered  to  municipalities  a  winter 
works  incentive  program  of  its  own  under 
which  the  province  paid  50  per  cent  of 
direct  payroll  costs  of  approved  projects 
for  the  repair,  extension  and  renovation 
of  municipal  buildings,  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements  to  parks  and  playgrounds, 
screening  and  improving  reservoirs  and 
water  supply  lakes,  improving  dumps  and 
erecting  or  repairing  traffic  signs  and  street 
name  signs.  Interdepartmental  winter  work 
committees  have  been  established  in  many 
provinces  and  were  particularly  active  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Saskatchewan.  In 
Alberta  a  $2  million  cold  weather  road 
building  program  was  carried  out  with  the 
specific  purpose  of  providing  winter  work. 
In  Manitoba  work  continued  throughout 
the  winter  on  the  new  $6  million  adminis¬ 
tration  building  in  Winnipeg.  Ontario’s 
winter  work  projects  included  construction 
of  camp  sites,  picnic  areas  and  forest  access 
roads,  continuation  of  more  than  100  high¬ 
way  projects  that  would  normally  be 
closed  down  for  the  winter,  work  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Parkway,  construction  of 
large  hospitals  at  Kingston,  Hamilton, 
Chatham,  Penetang  and  Whitby,  and  the 
employment  of  some  12,000  men  on  470 
highway  maintenance  and  construction  pro¬ 
jects. 

The  winter  employment  activities  of  The 
Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association  are 
of  particular  interest.  After  participation 
by  the  Association  in  the  National  Winter 
Employment  Conference,  a  high-level  com¬ 
mittee  on  winter  employment  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  study  the  types  of  manufactured 


products  which  might  be  sold  to  a  greater 
extent  during  the  winter  months,  to  con¬ 
sider  how  production  and  sales  programs 
could  be  planned  on  a  year-round  basis  in 
order  to  minimize  winter  layoffs  and  to 
study  the  possibility  of  encouraging  more 
national  and  local  advertising  of  such 
products  during  the  winter  months.  It  is 
anticipated  this  committee  will  have  useful 
recommendations  to  put  forward  in  con¬ 
nection  with  next  winter’s  campaign. 

During  the  past  year  the  President  of 
The  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association 
has  appeared  on  television,  participated  in 
the  “Canada  at  Work”  broadcasts  and 
spoken  before  the  Rotary  Club  in  Montreal 
on  winter  employment.  The  CMA  publi¬ 
cation,  Industry,  carried  two  articles  on 
winter  employment  and  four  special  articles 
on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  Industrial 
Canada.  Divisions  and  branches  of  the 
Association  across  Canada  co-operated  with 
interested  individuals  and  groups  at  the 
provincial  and  municipal  level  on  winter 
employment  programs.  Representatives  sat 
with  local  and  provincial  winter  employ¬ 
ment  committees. 

The  Canadian  Construction  Association 
established  the  National  Joint  Committee 
on  Wintertime  Construction  in  1955.  This 
committee  is  representative  of  all  groups 
which  have  an  interest  in  winter  construc¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  active  since  its  formation 
and  met  twice  during  the  past  winter.  In 
addition  several  of  its  sub-committees  met 
frequently.  The  Association  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  both  took  an  active  part  in  the 
National  Winter  Employment  Conference 
and  submitted  a  number  of  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  Committee  worked  with  the 
National  Research  Council  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  film  “Wintertime  Construc¬ 
tion — It  Can  Be  Done”.  Officials  of  the 
Association  spoke  about  winter  construction 
at  points  across  the  country  on  every 
possible  occasion.  Useful  information  con¬ 
cerning  winter  construction  techniques  was 
made  available  to  all  members  and  many 
trade  and  professional  journals  in  the  con¬ 
struction  field  devoted  space  to  wintertime 
construction. 

The  Canadian  Labour  Congress  is 
represented  on  the  Winter  Employment 
Sub-Committee  of  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Committee,  the  National  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Wintertime  Construction  and  all 
regional  employment  committees  of  the 
UIC.  Through  its  local  councils  it  is  also 
represented  on  local  employment  commit¬ 
tees.  Labour  Councils  are  encouraged  to 
co-operate  with  municipal  authorities  in 
developing  winter  projects  to  stimulate  em¬ 
ployment.  Many  of  them  sponsor  advertise¬ 
ments  and  other  forms  of  publicity  to 
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stimulate  winter  work.  Provincial  Fed¬ 
erations  of  Labour  are  encouraged  to 
co-operate  with  provincial  authorities  in 
developing  provincial  employment  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  National  House  Builders  Association 
is  represented  on  national  and  local  winter 
employment  committees  and  has  distributed 
publicity  material  on  winter  employment 
to  local  associations.  It  has  assembled 
information  in  connection  with  winter 
house-building  and  made  that  information 
available  to  members  across  the  country. 
The  result  has  been  an  increased  interest 
in  winter  employment  and  an  increasing 
amount  of  winter  building.  The  experience 
of  builders  who  have  always  operated  for 
twelve  months  each  year  and  those  who 
have  undertaken  winter  construction  on 
an  experimental  basis  has  been  of  great 
value  in  establishing  a  realistic  view  of 
the  benefits  and  difficulties  inherent  in 
winter  construction. 

It  is  not  possible  to  assess  statistically 
the  results  of  efforts  to  stimulate  winter 
employment.  One  indication  is  the  steady 
increase  in  active  participation,  including 
advertising,  by  various  groups  throughout 


the  country.  These  include  not  only  national 
organizations  and  provincial  governments 
but  also  thousands  of  individual  firms 
which  have  undertaken  sales  promotion 
programs,  in  many  cases  for  the  first  time, 
during  the  winter  months.  Private  adver¬ 
tising  this  past  winter  has  increased  to  1,000 
pages  from  about  400  pages  two  years  ago. 
More  than  700  editorials  in  every  type  of 
newspaper  have  endorsed  the  winter  em¬ 
ployment  program. 

It  is  known  that  new  markets  have  been 
developed  in  the  wintertime  in  home  im¬ 
provement  and  other  fields  and  that  this 
has  resulted  in  increased  employment  for 
large  numbers  of  tradesmen.  Reports  from 
local  offices  of  the  National  Employment 
Service  tell  of  thousands  who  were  put  to 
work  as  a  direct  result  of  the  winter 
employment  campaigns.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  people  of  Canada 
generally  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  winter  unemployment  and 
are  more  determined  to  take  practical 
action  to  deal  with  it.  There  seems  to  be 
general  agreement  that  the  effort  which  has 
gone  into  the  stimulation  of  winter  em¬ 
ployment  has  been  worthwhile. 


28th  Meeting,  Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council 

Council  calls  for  increase  in  present  programs  of  student  aid,  continuance  of 
Department's  research  program  on  requirements  and  training  of  skilled  manpower 


A  strong  appeal  was  made  to  the  federal 
Department  of  Labour  to  carefully  review 
its  present  programs  of  student  aid  and 
press  for  continuance  of  the  programs  on 
a  greatly  increased  basis,  at  the  28th  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Vocational  Training  Advisory 
Council,  held  in  Ottawa  May  12  and  13 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  G.  Fred 
McNally. 

In  urging  expansion  of  training,  Council 
noted  that  it  is  vitally  important  that 
Canada’s  expanding  national  economy  be 
assured  of  a  steadily  increasing  supply 
of  professional  and  technically  trained 
workers. 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  financial  bur¬ 
den  on  the  individual  in  attaining  advanced 
education  continues  to  increase  each  year, 
while  the  federal  Government  contribution 
to  student  aid  has  remained  unchanged. 
Some  of  the  wealthier  provinces  have  estab¬ 
lished  independent  financial  plans,  thus 
greatly  widening  the  disparity  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  different  parts  of  Canada  for 
students  to  obtain  university  and  techno¬ 
logical  training. 


The  Council  recommended  continuance 
of  the  Department’s  research  projects  on 
the  requirements  for  skilled  manpower. 

Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour, 
and  A.  H.  Brown,  Deputy  Minister,  wel¬ 
comed  the  delegates  to  the  meeting. 
The  delegates  represented  all  provinces  in 
Canada.  Both  Mr.  Starr  and  Mr.  Brown 
praised  the  work  of  Council  in  its  con¬ 
tinuing  effort  to  see  that  more  persons  are 
trained  better  to  meet  the  always-rising 
demands  for  skilled  labour  in  Canada. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Starr  noted  that, 
thanks  to  expanded  training  in  Canada,  it 
was  becoming  less  and  less  necessary  to 
import  skilled  tradesmen  from  the  United 
States,  citing  the  pipe-welding  trade  as  a 
particular  example. 

Mr.  Starr  added  that  his  department  was 
always  willing  and  would  continue  in  all 
possible  ways  to  aid  the  provinces  in  giving 
training  to  all  those  who  want  it  and  can 
absorb  it. 

Mr.  Brown  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  Department’s  skilled  manpower 
research  programs  now  being  carried  out. 
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A  New  Brunswick  delegate  to  the  con¬ 
ference  urged  the  Council  to  concentrate 
as  far  as  possible  on  encouraging  industry 
and  other  interested  parties  to  establish 
scholarships  for  students  who  wish  to  enter 
technological  institutes.  In  his  particular 
province  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  only 
one  such  scholarship,  while  there  were  a 
great  many  available  for  students  who 
wished  to  attend  universities. 

In  other  motions  and  suggestions,  the 
Council  recommended  that: 

— The  Council  establish  a  continuing 
subcommittee  of  administrators  of  Trade 
School  Regulation  Acts  in  Canada  and  that 
the  subcommittee  be  convened  periodically 
by  the  Director  of  Vocational  Training. 

— The  Canadian  Vocational  Training 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour  see 
to  it  that  provision  be  made  in  all  voca¬ 


tional  training  programs  and  schedules, 
particularly  Schedule  “M”  (training  for 
unemployed  persons),  for  the  sharing  of 
vocational  guidance  expenditures. 

The  Council  went  on  record  unanimously 
in  expressing  its  appreciation  for  the  “effi¬ 
cient,  energetic  and  willing  services  ren¬ 
dered”  by  D.  E.  Bridge  of  the  Canadian 
Vocational  Training  Branch  in  conducting 
and  directing  provincial  surveys  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  needs  in  the  vocational-technical 
education  field. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Council  commended 
the  Department  of  Labour  for  its  work  in 
studying  recent  developments  and  trends 
in  requirements  for  skilled  manpower  “and 
particularly  the  implications  these  changes 
will  have  on  the  needs”.  The  Council  en¬ 
dorsed  proposals  to  continue  this  research. 


Lava!  University’s  14th  Annual 

Industrial  Relations  Conference 

On  the  theme,  "Social  Benefits  and  Private  Initiative,"  six  speakers  examine 
the  nature,  extent  and  effects  of  fringe  benefits  on  companies,  workers  and 
the  economy.  Attitudes  of  Management  and  Labour  to  such  benefits  are  defined 


The  nature,  extent  and  effects  of  fringe 
benefits  were  examined  at  the  14th  annual 
Industrial  Relations  Conference  at  Laval 
University,  of  which  the  theme  was  “Social 
Benefits  and  Private  Initiative”.  Some  400 
delegates  attended  the  conference  on  April 
21  and  22. 

Six  speakers  defined  the  subject,  analysed 
effects  on  firms  and  workers,  exposed  the 
attitudes  of  both  employers  and  unions,  and 
examined  the  effects  of  fringe  benefits  on 
the  country’s  economy. 

The  conference  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Rev.  Gerard  Dion,  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department  of  Laval 
University. 

The  address  at  the  conference  banquet 
was  given  by  Rev.  Edward  Duff,  SJ,  Editor 
of  Social  Order,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Father  Duff  suggested  that  in  manuals  used 
by  Catholic  students,  wider  scope  should 
be  given  to  moral  concepts,  freeing  them 
of  the  connotations  that  link  them  too 
closely  to  the  concept  of  ownership  of  land 
or  of  working  tools. 

He  censured  the  practice  of  applying  to 
industrial  problems  ready-made  solutions  of 
the  Catholic  social  doctrine  of  Europe, 
which  was  arrived  at  through  a  historical 
and  sociological  experience  foreign  to  the 
North  American  continent. 


Father  Duff  also  suggested  to  his 
audience,  which  included  management  and 
labour  representatives,  union  officials  and 
university  professors,  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  rule-of-thumb  in  their  social  thinking. 

Each  address  was  followed  by  a  discus¬ 
sion  period. 

The  two-day  session  closed  with  a  general 
forum  on  the  various  solutions  by  which 
the  present  economic  system  could  profit. 
The  following  took  part  in  the  forum: 
Jean-Jacques  Gagnon,  Director  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations,  Aluminum  Company  of 
Canada  Limited;  Raymond  Gerin,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Association  du  Commerce  de  Quebec; 
Jean  Marchand,  General  Secretary,  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour; 
Paul  Normandeau,  President,  Association 
professionnelle  des  Industriels;  Thaddee 
Poznanski,  actuary  and  professor  at  Laval 
University;  and  Bernard  Shane,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  International  Ladies’  Garment  Work¬ 
ers’  Union. 

Msgr.  L.  A.  Vachon 

Laval  University  is  interested  in  social 
problems,  particularly  that  of  industrial 
relations,  in  order  to  help  safeguard  social 
peace  by  bringing  together  those  who  are 
mainly  responsible  for  it  and  by  seeking 
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to  have  them  come  to  an  agreement,  stated 
Msgr.  Louis  Albert  Vachon,  P.D.,  Vice- 
Rector  of  the  University,  in  his  opening 
address. 

He  made  it  clear  that  it  is  not  a  univer¬ 
sity’s  business  to  take  a  stand  in  conflicts 
in  which  the  various  classes  of  society  are 
opposed  to  each  other.  “Since  its  mission 
is  to  enlighten  and  to  guide,”  he  said,  “it 
must  have  no  other  ambition  but  to  serve: 
not  to  serve  one  class  to  the  detriment  of 
the  other,  but  to  serve  society  as  a  whole.” 

The  Vice-Rector  welcomed  the  delegates 
and  thanked  the  speakers  on  behalf  of  the 
authorities  of  Laval  University. 

Rev.  Gerard  Dion 

If  on  the  one  hand  there  is  a  tendency 
to  liken  workers’  revenues  to  the  wages 
they  receive,  whereas  revenues  cover  many 
other  things,  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
often  a  yielding  in  some  quarters  to  the 
temptation  of  including  under  benefits 
granted  to  workers  many  expenses  that, 
to  them,  are  not  revenues,  said  Rev. 
Gerard  Dion,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Relations,  at  the  opening  of 
the  conference. 

To  begin  with,  Father  Dion  dealt  with 
social  benefits.  He  first  gave  facts  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  the  Second  World  War, 
with  its  wage-ceiling  mechanism  and  its 
heavy  taxes  on  profits,  which  brought  about 
the  inclusion  of  such  benefits  in  collective 
agreements. 

The  speaker  noted  that  the  State  has 
“practically  come  to  consider  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  citizens  against  social  risks  as  being 
part  of  the  commonmeal,  sometimes  sub¬ 
stituting  itself  entirely  to  individual  or 
collective  initiatives  and,  in  other  cases, 
guaranteeing  a  minimum  to  each  and  every¬ 
one.” 

He  added: 

But  one  realizes  that  once  a  minimum  has 
been  guaranteed  to  the  whole  population,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  fears  entertained  by  those  to 
whom  the  phobia  of  socialism  makes  them 
refuse  everything  that  is  being  handed  out  by 
the  State  and  see  private  initiative  disappearing 
everywhere,  it  suddenly  appears  that  private 
initiative,  never  completely  smothered,  finds 
new  strength;  and  one  even  discovers  that  it 
can  still  play  an  absolutely  indispensable  com- 
plemental  part. 

Therefore,  where  the  State  in  the  past 
played  a  supplemental  part  and  private  initia¬ 
tive  a  direct  and  exclusive  one,  the  comple- 
mental  part  is  now  being  played  by  private 
initiative. 

Father  Dion  denied  that  an  increase  in 
economic  security  was  detrimental  to  an 
increase  in  productivity  and  killed  initiative. 


With  social  benefits  from  both  private 
and  public  initiatives,  the  freedom  it  was 
thought  would  disappear  with  the  decline 
of  insecurity  is  better  guaranteed.  And  the 
initiative  which  appeared  in  danger  is 
directed  elsewhere.  Individual  interest  has 
not  been  killed,  but  it  is  a  stimulant,  not 
so  much  to  ensure  a  strictly  biological  sub¬ 
sistence,  but  to  seek  a  better  state  in 
keeping  with  the  nature  of  man,  who  is  a 
free  and  intelligent  being,  responsible  for 
his  actions,  forced  to  aim  constantly  at 
developing  all  the  resources  which  the 
Creator  has  placed  within  him. 

Concept  of  "Fringe  Benefits" 

lacques  St.  Laurent,  M.Soc.Sc.,  professor 
and  Secretary,  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations,  endeavoured  to  define  the  con¬ 
cept  of  “fringe  benefits”.  The  term  is  often 
used  to  designate  something  different,  he 
said. 

First  of  the  speakers,  he  began  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  different  aspects  of  fringe 
benefits  are  often  mixed:  the  worker- 
income  aspect  and  the  labour-cost  aspect. 

“Logic  demands  that  these  aspects  should 
not  be  mixed  in  the  same  analysis,”  he 
said,  “since  labour  costs  are  not  always 
interpreted  as  worker  income”. 

Mr.  St.  Laurent  then  clearly  defined  the 
concepts  of  worker  income  and  labour 
costs. 

Worker  income  is  that  which  an  individual 
receives  as  a  worker.  So  that,  if  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  are  to  be  considered  under  the  aspect  of 
worker  income,  all  that  the  worker  receives 
for  considerations  other  than  his  being  a 
worker  must  be  excluded;  which  does  not 
imply  that  one  can  always  easily  distinguish 
one  aspect  from  the  other. 

But  the  terms  “worker  income”  are  also 
somewhat  ambiguous:  is  it  a  case  of  gross  or 
net  income? 

The  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  some  labour 
costs  in  the  worker’s  income  will  depend  on 
the  choice  that  was  made  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  Indeed,  the  absorption  by  the  employer 
of  some  costs  previously  born  by  the  worker, 
such  as  transportation,  meal  and  tooling  ex¬ 
penses,  can  be  considered  or  not  as  an  increase 
of  the  worker’s  income  depending  on  whether 
one  is  thinking  of  the  worker’s  net  or  gross 
income. 

“Even  when  agreed  upon  the  measure 
of  the  worker’s  income,”  explained  Mr. 
St.  Laurent,  “there  remains  to  determine 
what  part  of  the  net  or  the  gross  income 
can  be  called  fringe  benefits. 

“This  raises  two  problems:  that  of  find¬ 
ing  a  standard  for  the  classification  of  the 
worker’s  income,  and  that  of  finding  the 
designation  for  both  classifications. 

“The  designation,”  said  the  speaker,  “is 
only  a  matter  of  convention,  but  the  actual 
object  to  which  it  refers  must  always  be 
the  same. 
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“There  still  remains  to  choose  the  basis 
of  calculation. 

“Should  the  value  of  fringe  benefits  be 
calculated  in  cents  per  hour  of  work,  in 
per  cent  of  wages  paid,  or  in  per  cent  of 
basic  rates?  Does  the  calculation  of  the 
supplementary  benefits  per  hour  of  work 
in  the  case  of  unemployment  really  have  a 
worker-income  significance? 

“We  must  consider,  among  other  things, 
the  level  of  wages,  of  transportation,  the 
way  in  which  they  are  financed,  etc.  The 
value  of  fringe  benefits  depends,  in  fact, 
on  the  choice  made  by  the  workers  between 
an  increase  of  their  income  by  way  of  an 
increase  in  the  basic  rate  or  by  way  of 
an  increase  of  fringe  benefits;  it  also 
depends  on  the  social  security  plan  adopted 
by  the  Government  of  the  country;  so  that 
both  these  factors  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  their  value.” 

Effects  on  the  Company 

Before  analysing  the  effects  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  development  of  social  benefits 
upon  the  company,  J.  M.  Martin,  B.S.A., 
M.S.A.,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences,  Laval  University,  defined  fringe 
benefits. 

According  to  him,  company  social  bene¬ 
fits  are  those  which  have  the  following 
characteristics : 

1.  They  are  monetary  benefits. 

2.  They  are  not  extra,  deferred  nor 
indirect  wages,  even  though  they  may 
increase  the  value  of  the  real  wages. 

3.  They  do  not  constitute  working  con¬ 
ditions. 

4.  They  are  paid  to  each  worker  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  company. 

5.  They  are  paid  direct  by  the  company 
to  its  employees  and  to  them  only. 

6.  They  are  of  a  private  nature. 

In  the  light  of  these  criteria,  the  only 
company  social  benefits  corresponding  to 
his  definition  are  old  age  pensions,  group 
insurance  (life,  health,  hospital),  supple¬ 
mentary  unemployment  benefits  over  and 
above  unemployment  insurance  benefits, 
separation  pay,  guaranteed  wages  and  con¬ 
tributions  to  savings  funds  on  behalf  of 
employees. 

Turning  to  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
social  benefits  upon  companies,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  stressed  that  they  affect  production 
costs  and  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
operating  costs  and  profits. 

If  a  firm  operates  at  a  profit,  it  can, 
by  counting  it  an  operating  cost,  pass  on 
the  cost  of  social  benefits  to  consumers, 
taxpayers  and  its  shareholders. 

If  a  firm  is  operating  at  a  profit,  it  can 
absorb,  at  least  theoretically  and  without 


serious  inconvenience,  the  cost  of  the  social 
benefits  it  offers.  Since  in  practice,  these  social 
benefit  plans  have  become  quite  widespread 
in  every  industrial  sector  or  in  most  of  them, 
the  competition  factor  is  considerably  reduced. 

But  in  the  case  of  an  economic  recession 
or  of  operation  at  a  loss,  the  firm  does 
not  have  profits  to  act  as  a  buffer  to  soften 
the  effects  of  the  expense  of  social  benefits 
upon  its  production  costs.  And  this  is 
where  one  of  the  important  characteristics 
of  social  benefits  comes  into  play,  namely 
their  rigidity. 

Mr.  Martin  reminded  that  even  during  a 
slowdown  period,  the  firm  is  often  obliged 
to  maintain  quite  an  important  staff  and 
that  in  such  circumstances  social  benefits 
are  likely  to  become  quite  burdensome  and 
to  increase  considerably  the  operating 
deficit. 

He  added: 

But,  it  is  especially  in  the  case  of  foreign 
competition,  whether  on  the  home  markets  or 
on  the  international  markets,  that  companies 
which  have  high  costs  due  to  social  benefits 
may  find  themselves  in  a  most  unfavourable 
position  if  they  have  to  compete  with  foreign 
firms  which  do  not  have  to  pay  social  benefits 
or  who  have,  as  often  happens,  extremely  low 
labour  costs. 

The  speaker  doubted  that  the  existence 
of  social  benefits  in  a  firm  creates  a  sense 
of  loyalty  among  workers  and  tends  to 
appreciably  increase  productivity  when  the 
majority  of  companies  grant  such  benefits. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Martin  noted  that  in 
any  analysis  of  the  economic  effects  of 
social  benefits,  one,  must  take  into  account 
the  existence  of  a  public  social  security 
program.  “Decisions  concerning  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  social  benefits  in  a  company,”  he 
said,  “cannot  be  taken  without  taking  into 
account  the  development  of  social  security 
programs  outside  of  the  company  itself.” 

Management  Attitudes 

According  to  T.  H.  Robinson,  Personnel 
Manager  at  Canadian  International  Paper, 
Management  is  not  opposed  to  fringe 
benefits  in  principle,  but  its  attitudes  are 
influenced  largely  by  costs,  effects,  and  the 
bargaining  tactics  of  unions. 

Management,  the  speaker  stated,  must 
carry  out  its  duties  in  the  most  economical 
and  most  profitable  manner. 

“Management,”  he  said,  “is  predisposed 
to  favour  that  which  will  reduce  cost  of 
production  or  increase  business  receipts. 
Conversely,  Management  is  predisposed  to 
be  critical  of  that  which  will  increase  costs 
of  production  or  reduce  business  receipts.” 

Mr.  Robinson  went  on  to  say  that  the 
cost  of  benefits  has  been  rising  steadily 
and  that  it  is  becoming  an  ever  more 
significant  part  of  the  total  labour  bill.  Such 
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costs  can  become  embarrassing  during 
periods  of  recession  when  business  receipts 
are  low.  In  anticipation  of  such  a  situation. 
Management  may  adopt  a  negative  attitude 
to  certain  benefit  proposals. 

On  the  whole,  Management  is  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  benefits  which  serve  to  protect 
the  economic  security  of  employees  and 
their  dependents,  and  is  not  opposed  to 
benefits  intended  to  enable  employees  to 
share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise. 
But  it  will  be  hostile  to  that  type  of 
benefit  which  creates  a  greater  inducement 
for  employees  to  remain  idle  than  for  them 
to  work.  In  other  words,  fringe  benefits 
must  not  represent  a  threat  to  increased 
prosperity  and  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

Pointing  out  that  unions  are  “after  more 
of  what  is  produced  rather  than  more 
production,”  Mr.  Robinson  said  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  show  comparatively 
little  concern  about  the  effects  of  their 
policies  and  practices  on  the  economic 
efficiency  of  the  enterprises  with  which  they 
deal. 

“Unions  do  not  readily  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “between  fringe  benefits 
which  provide  protection  for  their  members 
or  enable  them  to  participate  reasonably  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise,  and  fringe 
benefits  which  contribute  to  wastefulness 
or  malingering.” 

The  speaker  also  had  a  word  of  warning 
for  Management. 

Before  introducing  a  benefit,  manage¬ 
ment  should  find  out  whether  the  union 
really  wants  it.  Otherwise  the  enterprise  is 
liable  to  come  out  of  the  bargaining  ses¬ 
sions  saddled  with  the  costs  of  two  benefits, 
its  own  and  the  union’s.  Whatever  Manage¬ 
ment’s  motives  may  be,  unilateral  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  benefit  is  very  risky,  for  it  will 
result  in  employee  hostility  and  will  also 
have  little  chance  of  reducing  union  pres¬ 
sure  for  other  benefits. 

“Management,”  he  concluded,  “will  give 
the  most  serious  consideration  to  a  ‘wait 
and  see’  approach  until  the  union’s  position 
is  made  clear,  and  until  there  is  assurance 
that  the  interests  of  the  owners  and  of  the 
community  can  be  reasonably  protected.” 

Effects  on  the  Worker 

According  to  Prof.  Roland  Parenteau, 
Hautes  Etudes  commerciales,  Montreal, 
employees  who  are  closely  related  to  a 
company  through  various  types  of  benefits 
which  they  would  not  easily  renounce  place 
themselves  in  an  inferior  position  when  it 
comes  to  negotiate  with  the  employer. 

Mr.  Parenteau  analysed  the  effects  of 
fringe  benefits  upon  the  worker,  especially 
their  effects  upon  nominal  wages,  real 
wages,  consumption  and  the  labour  market. 


The  speaker  noted  that  employees  are 
not  in  a  position  to  evaluate  a  given  benefit 
as  easily  as  the  employer  and  to  compare 
it  with  its  equivalent  in  nominal  wages. 

Each  worker  will  react  according  to  his  age, 
his  civil  status,  his  sense  of  responsibility,  his 
sense  of  foresight.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
it  is  that  contrary  to  wage  raises  of  which 
everyone  can  weigh  the  immediate  advantages, 
no  one  can  evaluate  surely  and  precisely  the 
advantages  one  will  derive  from  fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  Parenteau  declared  that  from  an 
objective  point  of  view,  fringe  benefits  must 
be  considered  both  as  a  concurrent  to  the 
nominal  wages  and  a  part  of  the  worker’s 
pay. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  increase  of 
fringe  benefits  will  be  in  the  long  run  to 
reduce  the  general  spread  of  wages. 

Mr.  Parenteau  then  asked  if,  in  case  of 
marked  changes  in  the  price  levels,  fringe 
benefits  place  the  worker  in  a  better  or 
worse  position. 

If  it  is  a  case  of  economic  depression,  or 
more  simply  a  recession,  wages  are  likely,  at 
least  in  principle,  to  be  revised  downwards... 
Pension  plans,  life  insurance  and  hospital  insur¬ 
ance  become  favoured  in  view  of  the  receding 
economy. 

In  case  of  an  inflationary  movement,  each 
time  the  fringe  benefits  give  rise  to  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  funds  through  payment  of  premiums, 
the  fund  will  be  likely  to  gradually  lose  its 
value  in  relation  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
monetary  depreciation.  The  result  is  that  the 
worker  who  has  chosen  to  forgo  an  immediate 
monetary  gain  in  order  to  protect  himself 
against  a  possible  risk  will  find  himself  actually 
ill  protected  against  the  risks  concerned. 

Turning  to  the  psychological  attitude  of 
the  consumer,  the  speaker  noted  that  the 
establishment  of  fringe  benefits  has  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  reducing  notably 
the  number  of  decisions  of  the  consumer  as 
to  his  purchases.  And  if  this  fact  restricts 
the  free  choice  of  individuals,  it  seems 
that  the  worker  accepts  rather  freely  to 
surrender  part  of  his  initiative  to  others. 

He  added  that,  historically,  the  workers’ 
acceptation  of  fringe  benefits  was  effected 
all  the  more  easily  since  they  did  not  have 
to  forgo  any  wages  in  order  to  acquire 
income  in  kind  or  protection  against  social 
risks. 

Mr.  Parenteau  declared  that,  from  the 
angle  of  the  satisfactions  that  consumers 
may  draw  from  fringe  benefits,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  fringe  benefits  give  relatively 
more  satisfaction  than  wages  alone,  and 
this  without  additional  burden  on  the 
employer. 

He  added: 

Among  other  things,  a  saving  of  income 
tax  and  a  lesser  cost  of  health  insurance  are 
noted.  Furthermore,  the  deferred  consumption 
which  fringe  benefits  presuppose  allows  the 
worker,  often  without  much  consciousness  on 
his  part,  to  better  adjust  the  rate  of  his  income 
to  that  of  his  spending. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Parenteau  stated  that 
fringe  benefits  do  not  increase  technological 
unemployment  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  affect  the  mobility  of  workers, 
especially  when  they  get  older. 

Trade  Union  Attitudes 

Explaining  Labour’s  attitude  to  fringe 
benefits,  Eugene  Forsey,  Ph.D.,  Research 
Director  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress, 
pointed  out  that  as  far  as  the  labour  move¬ 
ment  is  concerned  fringe  benefits  are 
limited  to  the  benefits  negotiated  or  which 
are  negotiable  with  Management.  Statutory 
benefits,  such  as  family  allowances,  are 
also  “accessory”  to  wages,  he  explained, 
but  they  are  not  “negotiable”. 

Pointing  out  that  the  attitude  of  Labour 
may  seem  paradoxical,  the  speaker  empha¬ 
sized: 

We  value  very  much  fringe  benefits  which 
play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  and  we  want  them  to  be 
increasingly  extended.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  wish  them  to  become  more  and  more 
limited,  and  that  these  benefits  obtained  through 
collective  bargaining  be  replaced  by  statutory 
benefits  as  much  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Forsey  added  that  it  is  not  through 
a  desire  for  socialism  that  labour  unions 
want  fringe  benefits  to  become  statutory 
benefits,  but  for  practical  reasons: 

1.  For  small  establishments,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  are  often  an  unbearable  burden  and  all 
the  more  so  if,  as  generally  happens,  the 
small  establishments  must  face  unrestricted 
competition. 

2.  Fringe  benefits  can  give  rise  to 
unacceptable  inequalities  between  various 
labour  groups  and  stimulate  collective  and 
individual  egotism  within  the  labour  move¬ 
ment. 

3.  Even  though  fringe  benefits  may  be 
advantageous  to  employees  as  well  as  to 
employers,  particularly  in  ensuring  steady 
manpower,  they  also  constitute  an  obstacle 
to  the  mobility  of  labour  and  are  thus 
harmful  to  the  interests  not  only  of  the 
workers  but  also  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Forsey  then  examined  the  general 
attitude  of  labour  unions  in  respect  to  fringe 
benefits  in  collective  bargaining,  the  part 
they  play  and  the  part  which  they  should 
play. 

He  concluded  that  labour  unions  feel 
that  fringe  benefits  are  always  part  of  the 
package  of  negotiable  benefits. 

Mr.  Forsey  then  proceeded  to  make  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  attitude  of  the 
labour  movement  in  respect  to  specific 
fringe  benefits. 

He  set  aside  profit  sharing,  firstly, 
because  the  employer  does  not  offer  it  as 
a  true,  and  hence  negotiable  fringe  benefit, 


but  in  place  of  negotiation,  outside  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining;  and,  secondly,  because  such 
an  offer  is  usually  made  in  lieu  of  wage 
increases. 

Mr.  Forsey  also  described  the  attitude  of 
labour  unions  in  respect  to  private  pension 
plans. 

We  obviously  want  these  pensions  to  be  as 
high  as  possible;  that  the  employer  contribute 
as  much  as  possible;  and  that  the  plans  be, 
as  much  as  possible,  on  an  industry  rather  than 
on  a  company  basis  so  as  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  obstacle  to  mobility  of  labour 
that  results  from  private  plans.  We  also  want 
the  fund  to  be  administered  jointly  by  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  union. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  severance 
allowance,  which  is  still  rather  new  in 
Canada,  would  probably  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important  as  a  result  of  automation 
and  of  the  accelerated  rate  of  technological 
changes,  the  speaker  declared  he  wanted 
to  see  two  other  fringe  benefits  become 
more  extensive:  life  insurance  and  insur¬ 
ance  against  the  loss  of  wages. 

In  respect  to  insurance  against  the  loss 
of  wages,  Mr.  Forsey  stated  that  labour 
unions  approved  the  private  plans  as  a 
temporary  or  supplementary  step,  but  what 
they  really  want  is  that  the  State  take 
charge  of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  worker  cannot  wait.  He  wants  insur¬ 
ance  against  loss  of  wages  for  himself  and 
not  only  for  his  grandsons.  He  needs  it 
now  for  the  same  reasons  that  he  needs 
medical  services.  Medical  services  are  all 
very  well  for  him  and  his  family,  but 
during  a  period  of  illness,  he  also  needs 
food,  clothes  and  housing.  Health  insurance 
without  insurance  against  the  loss  of  wages 
is  therefore  greatly  inadequate.  Indeed,  the 
two  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Forsey  said  in  conclusion  that  it 
follows  that  unions  have  the  same  attitude 
towards  insurance  against  loss  of  wages  as 
towards  health  insurance. 

Effects  on  the  Economy 

The  economic  and  social  effects  of  fringe 
benefits  are  difficult  to  segregate,  declared 
Monteith  Douglas,  Director  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Bureau  of  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board.  Nevertheless,  these  measures 
mean  more  than  a  variable  addition  to  the 
pay  cheque;  they  relate  to  social  welfare 
in  an  industrial  economy. 

Weighing  the  problem  in  terms  of  public 
interest,  the  speaker  endeavoured  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  contribution  of  fringe  benefits  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  These  bene¬ 
fits  had  been  described  as  “a  revolution  of 
the  concept  of  the  employer’s  responsibility 
towards  his  employees”  and  as  “the  second 
phase  of  the  industrial  revolution,”  he 
said. 
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From  a  functional  point  of  view,  he 
classed  fringe  benefits  as  follows: 

1.  Security  added  to  the  worker’s  income; 

2.  Increase  of  the  worker’s  leisure  time; 

3.  Encouragements  which  make  working 
conditions  more  attractive; 

4.  Increased  remuneration  for  extra  work 
or  for  less  agreeable  work. 

In  terms  of  tangible  monetary  benefits 
for  the  worker — which  may  be  deferred 
or  conditional  in  the  case  of  pension  and 
welfare  plans — and  in  terms  of  cost  to  the 
employer,  the  first  two  categories  exceed  in 
volume  all  the  other  fringe  benefits  com¬ 
bined,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  community 
is  concerned.  They  benefit  the  worker  less 
as  an  individual  than  as  the  head  of  a 
household. 

“They  are  therefore  very  significant,” 
explained  Mr.  Douglas,  “and  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  rectify  the  disruptive  effects  of 
industrialization  upon  the  family.” 

The  speaker  said  that  to  properly  analyse 
the  effects  of  fringe  benefits,  much  more 
must  be  known  of  the  impact  of  benefits 
on  the  improvement  of  the  efficiency  and 
morale  of  the  workers.  ‘In  the  light  of 
observations,”  he  said,  “the  balance  and 
the  volume  of  the  benefit  plans  already  in 
operation  could  be  checked  and  their  cost 
accordingly  determined.” 

He  added: 

Research  in  such  matters  would  undoubtedly 
help  to  focus  attention  on  the  real  welfare 
content  of  the  accumulated  benefits  and  would 
permit  the  workers  and  the  employers  them¬ 
selves  to  approach  the  whole  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  interest. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Douglas  declared  that 
employers  have  as  much  responsibility 
towards  the  public  as  towards  their  own 
interests  in  promoting  the  workers’  under¬ 
standing  of  the  real  impact  and  effect  of 
the  plans  in  operation  in  their  own  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Private  Property  in  North  American  Economy 

The  tendency  to  apply  to  our  industrial 
problems  ready-made  solutions  of  the 
European  social  catholic  doctrine  which 
was  arrived  at  through  a  historical  and 
sociological  experience  other  than  that  of 
the  North  American  continent  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  Rev.  Edward  Duff,  S.J.,  the 
speaker  at  the  banquet. 

Father  Duff,  Editor  of  Social  Order,  an 
American  magazine,  after  thoroughly  analys¬ 
ing  the  North  American  economy  sug¬ 
gested  to  his  French-Canadian  and  Catholic 
audience  that  the  concept  of  property- 
expressed  in  our  manuals  on  ethics  should 
be  given  more  scope”. 


“We  must,”  he  said,  “always  adapt  the 
permanent  principles  of  the  social  doctrine 
of  the  Church  to  changing  conditions, 
altering  their  application  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  concrete  conditions.” 

The  speaker  first  outlined  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  property  in  the  United  States 
to  show  that,  in  America,  capital  is  very 
well  distributed.  Moreover,  he  showed  how 
the  number  of  shareholders  is  ever  on  the 
increase. 

“This  impressive  amount  of  private  pro¬ 
perty  hardly  corresponds  to  the  concept  we 
have  of  the  social  doctrine  of  the  Church 
on  private  property  as  it  is  found  in  our 
manuals  on  ethics,”  he  said. 

Father  Duff  gave  two  reasons  for  this: 
first,  the  economy  is  based  on  credit; 
second,  private  property  does  not  correspond 
to  the  producer  goods  as  defined  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  traditional  social  catholic 
doctrine.  He  pointed  out  that  the  leading 
form  of  productive  property  in  the  North 
American  economy  is  the  limited  liability 
company:  the  corporation. 

Our  economy,  said  Father  Duff,  is  not 
only  characterized  by  the  phenomenon  of 
huge  companies,  but  also  by  a  new  organi¬ 
zational  principle,  so  that  it  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  labour  rather  than  the  individual 
worker  which  is  productive. 

And  how  have  we  come  to  such  concen¬ 
tration  of  economic  power  and  productive 
property?  The  speaker  said  it  was  “the 
outcome  of  an  inevitable  process”. 

“Huge  private  companies,”  he  said,  “are 
the  symbols,  the  cause  and,  if  you  wish, 
the  price  of  our  high  standard  of  living”. 

The  speaker  denied  that  human  political 
freedom  and  economic  security  are  impos¬ 
sible  under  a  private  property  system. 

Our  North  American  civilization  is  not 
stamped  with  the  distribution  of  private  pro¬ 
ductive  property  such  as  the  traditional  social 
catholic  doctrine  understands  and  even  requires 
it.  However,  1  don’t  see  that  our  political 
freedoms  are  threatened.  Never  before  have  so 
few  people  died  of  starvation  or  for  lack  of 
medical  care.  As  for  creative  endeavour,  the 
scientific  successes  of  the  Soviets  are  proof 
that  there  are  some  stimulants  to  creative 
energy  other  than  private  property. 

Father  Duff  then  explained  the  situation 
as  follows: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  functions  formerly 
discharged  by  private  property  have  now  been 
taken  over  by  other  forces.  Distribution  of 
private  property  has  been  replaced  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  power,  so  that  freedom,  security 
and  the  creative  power  of  men  are  assured— 
not  entirely  assured,  of  course — but  relatively 
so  at  least. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  speaker  explained 
that  the  balance  of  power,  and  hence  our 
freedom,  security  and  creative  energy,  are 
assured  by  a  mixture  of  “restrictive  legisla¬ 
tion,  consumer  preferences,  pressure  by 
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groups  concerned  and,  particularly,  by  the 
sure  and  persistent  power  of  our  political 
traditions”. 

He  also  mentioned  other  restraints  to 
excessive  power,  such  as  competition,  trade 
unions  and  the  weight  of  public  opinion. 

Father  Duff  recalled,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  economic  security  is  possible  without 
ownership  of  land  and  one’s  own  tools  of 
production. 

“As  economic  goods  have  increased,”  he 
said,  “they  have  been  more  fairly  dis¬ 
tributed,  that  is,  a  greater  share  now  goes 
to  the  low-income  people”. 

The  speaker  thought  that  some  of  the 
rights  acquired  by  the  workers,  such  as 
plant  seniority,  unemployment  insurance 
and  pensions,  constitute  a  new  form  of 
prosperity. 

Father  Duff  designated  as  “impertinent 
romanticism”  the  notion  that  industrial 
economy  prevents  human  development,  and 
that  it  is  only  under  a  system  of  properly 


distributing  private  property  that  a  crafts¬ 
man  can  be  proud  of  his  work  and  that 
individual  creative  energy  is  protected. 

Man  cannot  develop  without  leisure,  health 
and  education.  Then — and  this  is  obvious — - 
our  industrial  civilization  has  provided  more 
and  better  food,  shelter  and  drugs  than  the 
world  had  previously  known.  Besides,  it  isn’t 
true  that  modern  industry  prefers  and  even 
produces  robot-like  workers.  The  complicated 
and  costly  machines  require  a  greater  degree 

of  skill  and  intelligence  from  the  worker _ 

Furthermore,  the  productivity  of  our  economy, 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  high  standard  of 
living,  makes  it  possible  to  spread  and  lengthen 
school  attendance. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  said  that  large 
industries  are  a  necessity  if  we  intend  to 
feed,  clothe  and  shelter  the  ever-increasing 
world  population  and  to  satisfy  the  univer¬ 
sal  desire  for  a  standard  of  living  worthy 
of  man.  “How  can  we  live  with  this  giantism 
and  have  it  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  man? 
How  can  the  human  being  avoid  being  lost 
and  forgotten  in  it?  That  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  question,”  Father  Duff  said  in  closing. 


17th  Annual  Spring  Conference  of 

the  Personnel  Association  of  Toronto 

Two-day  meeting  discusses  government  spending,  union  demands  for  higher  wages 
and  benefits,  productivity  of  workers,  unemployment,  human  relations,  and  the 
causes  of  and  cures  for  inflation.  More  than  1,000  delegates  i:i  attendance 


Government  spending,  union  demands 
for  higher  wages  and  benefits,  productivity 
of  workers,  unemployment,  human  rela¬ 
tions,  and  the  causes  of  and  cures  for 
inflation  were  among  the  many  matters 
discussed  at  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Spring 
Conference  in  April  of  the  Personnel 
Association  of  Toronto.  More  than  1,000 
representatives  of  major  businesses  in  every 
province  attended  the  two-day  conference. 

Spiralling  wages  and  increased  govern¬ 
ment  spending  were  the  major  factors  in 
the  chronic  inflation  we  have  seen  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,”  said  Ian  F. 
McRae,  President  of  the  Canadian  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  in  the  opening 
address. 

Mr.  McRae  thought  also  that  “the  fact 
that  we  are  pricing  ourselves  out  of  the 
world  market,  and  that  we  are  the  largest 
importer  nation  on  a  per  capita  basis  of 
manufactured  goods,  are  two  major  rea¬ 
sons  for  widespread  unemployment.” 


On  the  subject  of  spiralling  wages,  Mr. 
McRae  said  that  a  heavy  responsibility 
devolves  upon  employees’  representatives. 
“Union  negotiators  should  know  where  to 
draw  the  line,  should  be  flexible  in  their 
demands  and  should  be  realistic.  Above 
all,  they  should  have  the  courage  to  admit 
to  their  members  the  force  of  management's 
case  on  occasions.  The  average  unionist 
thinks  of  management  as  the  enemy,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  as 
well  as  their  own  interest,  management 
must  have  a  policy  to  destroy  this  kind 
of  thinking.” 

Mr.  McRae  also  reminded  conference 
delegates  of  their  own  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibility.  “I  suggest  to  you,”  he  said,  “that 
the  days  are  long  gone  when  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  industrial  relations  function  was 
merely  one  of  employment,  recreation  and 
counselling  ...  You  people  must  stop  being 
content  with  the  job  of  traffic  cop  between 
management  and  employees.” 
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Union  Problems  for  Management,  1959  Model 


Labour-management  relations  as  seen 
from  the  management  point  of  view,  rang¬ 
ing  from  immediate,  local  problems  to 
long-term  trends  throughout  the  world, 
were  discussed  under  the  title  “1959  Model 
Union  Problems  For  Management”  by  a 
panel  of  four. 

Participating  were:  Frank  C.  Burnet, 
Industrial  Relations  Manager,  Canadian 
Industries  Limited,  Montreal;  Sharman  K. 
Learie,  General  Counsel,  Niagara  Industrial 
Relations  Institute,  St.  Catharines;  J.  J. 
Gagnon,  Manager,  Industrial  Relations 
Division,  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  Montreal;  and  Paul  L.  Dronker, 
Staff  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Industrial 
Relations,  N.V.  Philips  Industries,  Eind¬ 
hoven,  Holland.  H.  J.  Clawson,  Director 
of  Industrial  Relations,  Steel  Company  of 
Canada,  Limited,  acted  as  chairman  for  the 
session. 

Frank  C.  Burnet 

Mr.  Burnet  contended  that  one  of  the 
outstanding  facts  about  the  trade  union 
movement  today  is  that  it  has  generally 
reached  its  peak  of  power  and  is  experienc¬ 
ing  a  decline  of  significant  proportions.  He 
thought  this  would  profoundly  influence 
collective  bargaining  in  1959  and  subse¬ 
quent  years. 

He  could  see  a  marked  decline  in  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  public  in 
general  and  of  governments  in  particular 
for  trade  unions.  There  was  also  strong 
evidence,  he  said,  that  employees  them¬ 
selves  had  lost  some  of  their  enthusiasm  for 
unions,  “because  unionism  has  become  big 
business”  and,  “as  a  colleague  of  mine 
once  said,  ‘unions  have  no  business  being 
big  business’.”  In  addition,  there  had  been 
a  change  of  attitude  towards  unions  and 
a  decline  in  sympathy  towards  them  by  the 
intellectuals  as  represented  by  universities, 
economists  and  other  liberal  segments  of 
the  public. 

Certainly  an  increasing  number  of  promin¬ 
ent  economists,  professors  and  sociologists, 
including  some  long-time  friends  of  labour, 
are  questioning  the  validity  of  some  of  trade 
unionism’s  most  sacred  claims  and  pretensions. 

For  example,  the  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  unions  have  really  raised  the 
workers’  living  standards  and,  while  com¬ 
pletely  conclusive  evidence  is  not  available, 
the  preponderance  of  informed  neutral  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  unions  have  in  fact  been 
unable  to  alter  the  distributive  shares  of 
national  income. 

Others  of  the  liberal  thinkers  charge  unions 
with  at  least  partial  responsibility  for  inflation 
and  many  view  with  uneasiness  the  pseudo 
economic  arguments  for  such  proposals  as 
Reuther’s  profit-sharing  scheme,  higher  wages 


as  a  means  of  defeating  a  recession  and,  an 
old  Canadian  favourite,  the  elimination  of 
wage  differentials  with  the  United  States  .  .  . 

The  loss  of  sympathy  and  support  by  the 
liberals  has  been  perhaps  accelerated  by  the 
shocking  disclosures  of  the  extent  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  movement  as  well  as  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  cynical  methods  of  operation  of 
some  unions,  of  which  a  notable  example  is 
the  findings  of  the  Ontario  Royal  Commission 
on  Teamster  activities  .  . . 

Mr.  Burnet  cautioned  his  listeners  against 
assuming  from  his  remarks  that  he  was 
predicting  that  unions  were  on  their  way 
out  of  existence.  He  was  pointing  out  only 
that  collective  bargaining  in  1959  will 
occur  against  a  background  of  continuing 
readjustment  in  the  power  position  of 
unions,  and  that  the  change  will  continue 
for  some  further  years. 

“The  trend  of  government  and  public 
thinking  favours  a  moderation  in  union 
power,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
public  or  government  favours  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  dominant  management  power. 
Rather  we  are  moving  towards  a  balanced- 
power  situation  wherein  lies  the  best  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  protection  of  employee  and 
public  interests  .  .  .” 

Sharman  K.  Learie 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Learie  warned  that 
three  immediate  problems  confront  manage¬ 
ments  in  their  dealings  with  trade  unions: 
management  rights  must  be  more  clearly 
outlined  in  collective  agreements;  greater 
ability  and  knowledge  must  be  added  to 
the  employers’  side  in  bargaining  between 
municipalities  and  their  employees;  closer 
co-operation  between  companies  in  the  same 
industry  during  collective  bargaining — a 
practice  that  is  growing — should  be  attained. 

In  defining  management  rights,  Mr. 
Learie  was  certain  that  all  his  listeners 
were  aware  of  the  residual  rights  theory, 
that  is,  that,  since  prior  to  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  management  had  the  right  to  do 
pretty  well  as  it  liked,  all  of  those  rights 
remain  except  those  specifically  restricted 
by  the  terms  of  the  collective  agreement. 

He  warned  that  there  is  a  body  of 
opinion  that  refuses  to  accept  that  concept, 
believing  that  with  the  coming  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  unions  and  management 
meet  as  equals.  “In  view  of  that  concept, 
I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  good  business 
to  abandon  reliance  on  the  residual  rights 
concept,  or  to  cease  satisfying  yourselves 
with  some  short,  mealy-mouthed  contractual 
provision  regarding  management  rights  . . .” 

Managements  should  be  very  concerned 
with  having  all  details  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  carefully  spelled  out,  with 
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special  attention  being  paid  to  a  full  defini¬ 
tion  as  to  what  constitutes  “an  employee,” 
he  warned.  He  suggested  a  good  definition 
might  be:  “An  employee  is  a  person  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  bargaining  unit  and  who  is 
on  the  company  payroll  and  actively  at 
work.” 

Speaking  on  municipal  employees — those 
concerned  with  education,  employed  by  city 
governments  in  connection  with  works 
departments,  parks,  libraries,  police,  public 
utilities  for  the  distribution  of  water 
and  electrical  power,  hospitals  and  sana- 
toriums — he  pointed  out  that  the  levels  of 
their  wages  and  working  conditions  are 
going  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  business. 
Management  must  take  a  greater  interest 
in  the  way  in  which  those  wages  and 
working  conditions  are  arrived  at. 

To  a  greater  and  greater  degree,  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  municipal 
employees  are  being  established  by  some 
kind  of  collective  action,  he  pointed  out, 
and  the  persons  on  the  management  side 
are  proceeding  “with  much  less  information 
than  we  regard  as  necessary  in  business”. 
As  an  example  he  cited  the  $60,000  budget 
of  the  teachers’  federation  compared  with 
the  budget  of  less  than  $20,000  to  cover 
all  activities  of  the  trustees  association. 

Mr.  Learie  warned  that  this  fact  is 
important  to  managements  because  of  the 
impact  it  may  have  on  wages  and  working 
conditions  in  their  own  establishments.  He 
cited  the  case  of  a  large  company  that,  on 
moving  to  the  Toronto  area,  had  no 
trouble  recruiting  plant  guards  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  area’s  police  forces  but, 
in  three  or  four  years,  found  themselves  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  in  hiring  guards. 

He  urged  the  delegates  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  labour-management  relations  in 
municipal  services  and  to  give  assistance 
where  possible,  “because  it  is  probable 
that  if  you  do  not,  there  will  be  out-of-line 
wages  and  working  conditions  established 
that  will  haunt  you  in  the  future”. 

J.  J.  Gagnon 

Mr.  Gagnon  asked  his  listeners:  Will 
industry-wide  bargaining  or  company-wide 
bargaining  strengthen  or  weaken  the  free 
enterprise  system  His  own  view  was  that 
“the  jurisdiction  of  any  single  union  should 
be  limited  to  the  area  within  which  equali¬ 
zation  of  wages  can  actually  be  justified 
from  an  economic  point  of  view.” 

Such  a  course  provides  greater  flexibility, 
better  relationships,  takes  more  account  of 
local  conditions  and  gives  more  recognition 
and  satisfaction  of  the  wishes  of  employees. 


He  was  opposed  to  industry-wide  and 
company-wide  bargaining  because,  in  his 
view,  it  reduces  wages  as  a  whole  and 
increases  wage  inequalities,  destroys  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  hurts  small  businesses  and 
discourages  the  starting  of  new  buinesses, 
promotes  monopoly — competition  is  what 
keeps  big  business  vigorous  and  alert.  It  is 
the  ever-present  threat  of  small  businesses 
that  aim  to  grow  bigger  that  provides  an 
important  part  of  this  competition,  he 
pointed  out. 

Paul  L.  Dronker 

Mr.  Dronker  was  sorry  that  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  Canadian  and  United  States 
unions  prevented  him  from  fully  comment¬ 
ing  on  their  activities.  However,  he  ranged 
the  free  world  with  examples  to  illustrate 
his  belief  that  the  fundamental  distrust 
between  unions  and  management  must  be 
dissolved  if  we  are  to  surmount  present 
crises.  He  placed  on  management  the 
responsibility  for  initiating  moves  in  this 
direction.  He  urged  that  employees  be 
given  a  real  interest  in  their  companies  by 
all  means  that  are  socially  desirable, 
economically  justified  and  financially  pos¬ 
sible. 

W.  L.  Lohrentz 

Another  speaker  at  the  conference, 
W.  L.  Lohrentz,  Vice-President,  Organiza¬ 
tion  Planning  and  Compensation,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
emphasized  that  management’s  firm  belief 
in  its  true  community  of  interest  with  em¬ 
ployees  must  be  convincingly  and  honestly 
demonstrated. 

Stressing  that  parties  to  labour  negotia¬ 
tions  should  be  as  objective  in  their 
analyses  of  the  hazards  of  increasing  labour 
costs  as  in  the  assessment  of  safety 
hazards,  he  emphasized  that  labour  poli¬ 
cies — especially  those  determined  through 
negotiation— should  result  in  mutual  benefit 
to  employer  and  employee  alike. 

“Goods  and  services,”  Mr.  Lohrentz  sug¬ 
gested,  “do  not  produce  themselves.  What 
we  pay  for  these  goods  and  services  is  as 
very  closely  related  to  our  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  competitive  cost  levels  as  are  costs 
of  materials  or  money  for  tools.  And  labour 
costs  do  contribute  sometimes  to  being 
priced  right  out  of  the  market ...  We  must 
make  it  clear  that  labour  costs  can  impair 
our  ability  to  compete,  with  possible  loss  of 
employment.” 
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4th  Annuai  Labour-Management  Conference 

"A  Reappraisal  of  Third-Party  Intervention  in  Industrial  Relations''  is  theme 
of  one-day  meeting  sponsored  jointly  by  McGill  University  and  the  University 
of  Montreal  with  co-operation  of  the  QFL,  CCCL,  and  Montreal  Board  of  Trade 


An  examination  of  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration  under  the  title,  “A  Reappraisal  of 
Third-Party  Intervention  in  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions,”  was  made  at  the  Fourth  Annual 
Labour-Management  Conference,  held  at 
Montreal  on  May  21.  Some  250  persons 
attended  the  meeting. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Industrial  Relations  Centre  of  McGill 
University  and  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations  of  the  University  of  Montreal. 
Co-operating  were  the  Quebec  Federation 
of  Labour  (CLC),  the  Canadian  and 
Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour,  and  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade. 

Although  in  particular  disputes  third- 
party  intervention  might  with  advantage  be 
dispensed  with,  on  the  whole  such  inter¬ 
vention  served  a  useful  purpose,  the 
speakers  and  panel  members  generally 
agreed. 

However,  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  legislation  which  obliged  the 
disputants  to  accept  the  offices  of  third 
parties  in  conciliation.  It  might  be  better, 
some  thought,  if  the  parties  were  free  to 
choose  whether  to  seek  the  services  of  a 
conciliator  or  not.  There  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  question  of  whether 
conciliation  or  arbitration  boards  should 
consist  of  three  persons  or  one.  This 
depended  somewhat,  it  was  thought,  on  the 
type  of  dispute  involved. 

At  the  morning  session,  after  Prof.  H.  D. 
Woods,  Director  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Centre  of  McGill  University,  had  briefly 
opened  the  discussion,  R.  D.  Archibald  of 
Dominion  Textile  Co.  spoke  on  “The  Par¬ 
ties  of  Interest:  Management  View”.  He 
was  followed  by  Jean  Gerin-Lajoie  of  the 
United  Steelworkers,  who  dealt  with  the 
same  subject  from  the  union  point  of  view. 

The  addresses  of  the  two  speakers  were 
followed  by  a  panel  discussion.  The  panel 
chairman  was  C.  H.  Cheasley,  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade.  The  members  were:  Gerard 
Picard,  President,  National  Metal  Trades 
Federation  (CCCL);  R.  E.  Heneault, 
Superintendent  of  Industrial  Relations,  Steel 
Co.  of  Canada;  and  Marc  Lapointe,  a 
lawyer  with  wide  experience  in  industrial 
relations. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  another  panel 
dealt  with  questions  submitted  by  the  dele¬ 
gates.  Panel  chairman  was  Gerard  Pelletier, 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  Canadian  and 


Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour.  Mem¬ 
bers  were:  H.  Carl  Goldenberg,  QC,  per¬ 
manent  arbitrator  for  the  Montreal  garment 
industry;  W.  C.  Black  of  RCA  Victor  Co., 
Ltd.;  Romeo  Mathieu,  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  of  America;  and  Prof.  H.  D. 
Woods. 

R.  D.  Archibald 

The  existence  of  a  third  party  of  interest 
in  industrial  disputes,  viz.,  the  public,  was 
pointed  out  by  R.  D.  Archibald,  the  first 
speaker  at  the  conference.  The  concern  of 
the  public  was  one  reason  for  third-party 
intervention.  Mr.  Archibald  recalled  that 
the  passing  of  the  “Lemieux  Act”  in  1907 
had  been  prompted  by  public  alarm  over  a 
fuel  shortage  in  Saskatchewan  brought 
about  by  a  coal  miners’  strike  in  Alberta. 

Third-party  intervention,  he  said,  was 
a  “fact  of  life”  and  a  permanent  part  of 
the  social  fabric  of  the  future.  Management 
and  Labour  had  a  special  duty  to  make 
sure  that  such  intervention  took  the  best 
and  most  workable  form. 

In  the  arbitration  of  grievances  where 
the  decision  was  binding,  Mr.  Archibald 
deplored  the  tendency  of  some  chairmen  to 
act  as  conciliators  rather  than  as  adjudi¬ 
cators.  A  compromising  chairman  creates 
more  problems  than  he  settles,  he  asserted. 
The  cost  of  arbitration  should  be  paid  by 
the  parties,  not  by  the  government.  Here 
three-man  boards  were  often  not  necessary. 

Boards  dealing  with  contract  negotiation 
disputes,  where  the  decision  was  not  bind¬ 
ing,  should  avoid  unnecessary  delays,  he 
declared. 

The  speaker  said  that  he  did  not  agree 
with  criticism  of  the  use  of  judges  on 
conciliation  boards.  We  should  have  more 
of  them,  he  said. 

In  this  type  of  dispute  a  three-man  board 
was  not  needed.  Boards  should  render 
written  recommendations,  bearing  in  mind 
their  duty  to  the  public.  Recommendations 
of  boards  might  have  an  important  effect  in 
drawing  parties  together. 

A  conciliation  officer’s  job  was  to  try 
to  effect  a  settlement,  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  not  to  act  as  an  adjudi¬ 
cator.  A  conciliator  had  no  place  in  a 
dispute  on  the  interpretation  of  an  agree¬ 
ment.  This  was  a  job  for  an  arbitrator  who 
was  not  worried  about  trying  to  satisfy  the 
parties. 
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Mr.  Archibald  declared  himself  opposed 
to  government  supervision  of  pre-strike 
votes,  and  to  binding  awards  in  contract 
negotiation  disputes. 

Jean  Gerin  Lajoie 

Jean  Gerin-Lajoie  said  Management 
tolerates  and  sometimes  encourages  abuses 
of  third-party  intervention.  In  the  field  of 
contract  disputes,  employers  liked  compul¬ 
sory  conciliation.  It  led  to  delay,  which 
favoured  Management,  and  it  also  tended 
to  establish  patterns,  which  in  some  degree 
also  favoured  Management. 

The  public  interest  was  supposed  to  be 
affected  by  wage  increases;  but,  the  speaker 
pointed  out,  layoffs  and  price  increases  also 
affected  the  public  interest. 

In  grievance  disputes  conciliation  was 
mostly  superfluous.  Here  the  parties  should 
settle  things  themselves  or  else  submit  the 
dispute  to  arbitration. 

Mr.  Gerin-Lajoie  complained  that  the 
calibre  of  conciliation  officers  was  not  high 
enough  and  that  there  was  too  much  poli¬ 
tical  intervention  in  conciliation.  Complain¬ 
ing  about  labour  relations  legislation  was 
left  too  much  to  Labour,  he  said.  Manage¬ 
ment  also  should  ask  for  improvements. 

In  general,  the  speaker  said  that  he  did 
not  favour  three-man  conciliation  boards. 
He  deplored  the  requirement  that  party 
nominees  should  be  approved  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  he  said  caused  unnecessary 
delay.  He  disliked  the  Quebec  Government’s 
choice  of  chairmen.  Political  influence  was 
dominant  and  harmful.  The  Department 
would  not  nominate  federal  judges,  and 
most  Quebec  judges  refused  to  act."  Univer¬ 
sity  professors  were  not  favoured  by  the 
Department  as  chairmen.  The  result  was 
that  there  was  a  limited  choice,  and  the 
nominees  were  often  lawyers  who  knew 
little  about  industrial  relations  and  whose 
chief  qualification  was  sympathy  with  the 
regime  ^  in  power.  The  parties  themselves, 
Mr.  Gerin-Jajoie  said,  should  agree  on  the 
nomination  of  chairmen. 

Employers,  the  speaker  said,  were  not 
much  interested  at  present  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  industrial  relations  legislation. 

Panel  Discussion 

In  opening  the  panel  discussion  the 
chairman,  C.  H.  Cheasley,  said  that  the 
purpose  of  third-party  intervention  was  to 
bring  an  end  to  disputes  economically,  to 
teach  the  parties  how  to  settle  disputes 
themselves,  and  to  help  them  to  respect 
and  understand  each  other. 

It  is  a  major  error  that  legislation  should 
compel  the  submission  of  disputes  to  con¬ 
ciliation  in  all  cases,  said  Marc  Lapointe. 


He  contended  that  both  parties  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  additional  stages  in  negotiation. 

Conciliators  should  never  deal  with 
grievances,  he  said.  Many  judges  do  not 
understand  the  role  of  a  non-binding  arbi¬ 
trator,  he  pointed  out. 

In  grievance  disputes  there  should  be  only 
one  arbitrator  and  the  parties  should  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  arbitration.  Some  of 
the  smaller  unions,  however,  needed  finan¬ 
cial  help  in  the  expense. 

He  agreed  that  three-man  boards  were 
not  needed  in  grievance  disputes,  but  was 
less  inclined  to  agree  that  this  was  so  in 
interest  disputes  (contract  negotiations). 

In  interest  disputes  Mr.  Lapointe  thought 
that  a  written  report  by  a  board  had  no 
great  value  but  said  that  in  non-binding 
cases  minority  reports  were  useful  in 
enlightening  the  public. 

The  collective  bargaining  process  must 
remain  between  the  principal  parties  as 
much  as  possible,  said  Gerard  Picard.  Con¬ 
ciliation  should  be  voluntary,  and  it  should 
not  have  the  effect  of  warding  off  a  strike. 
He  was  opposed  to  compulsory  resort  to 
conciliation  boards  because  of  the  delays 
involved  and  because  the  chairmen  were 
often  incompetent.  One  arbitrator  was 
enough  in  a  dispute  regarding  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  an  agreement,  he  said. 

R.  E.  Heneault  disagreed  with  the  idea 
that  the  employer  had  an  interest  in  delay¬ 
ing  negotiations.  He  pointed  out  that 
retroactivity  of  provisions  often  lessened  the 
saving  in  costs  which  was  supposed  to 
result  from  delays.  Companies  were  unable 
to  raise  prices  retroactively,  and  found  it 
difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to  retroactive 
settlements.  They  were  also  not  indifferent 
to  the  cost  of  time  wasted  in  negotiations. 

In  general,  Mr.  Heneault  said,  we  seemed 
to  accept  the  principle  of  third-party  inter¬ 
vention.  The  disagreement  was  on  the 
mechanics  of  intervention.  When  a  con¬ 
ciliation  board  was  unable  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  in  a  contract  negotiation  dis¬ 
pute  it  should  refer  it  back  to  the  parties 
to  settle  themselves.  But  in  interpretation 
disputes  there  was  some  justification  for 
giving  a  decision. 

Question  Period 

A  panel  of  four,  with  a  chairman,  at  the 
afternoon  session  dealt  with  questions  that 
had  been  submitted  in  writing  by  members 
of  the  audience.  A  digest  of  the  panel’s 
remarks  follows: 

Neither  in  the  case  of  companies  nor 
unions  do  international  ties  to  the  head 
office  prevent  local  officials  from  bargaining 
in  good  faith  within  the  scope  of  their 
jurisdiction,  said  W.  C.  Black. 
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Although  some  union  people  decried 
compulsory  arbitration  or  conciliation,  Mr. 
Black  said  that  he  did  not  agree  that  it 
was  a  bad  thing.  Whether  a  three-man  or 
a  one-man  board  was  best,  depended,  he 
thought,  on  the  local  situation.  Many 
cases,  however,  were  too  complex  for  the 
chairman  alone;  and  in  such  cases  he 
needed  the  help  of  the  company  and  union 
representatives  to  explain  technical  matters. 

There  was  a  lack  of  experienced  persons 
to  act  as  conciliators,  he  agreed.  He 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  body  of  professional  conciliators, 
either  civil  servants  or  like  those  furnished 
by  the  American  Arbitration  Association. 

Mr.  Black  said  that  he  thought  there 
was  no  place  in  conciliation  proceedings 
for  what  one  questioner  described  as 
“court-room  procedure”,  which  included  the 
administering  of  oaths  and  the  use  of  other 
legal  forms. 

H.  Carl  Goldenberg  thought  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  suggestion 
that  third-party  intervention  should  be 
eliminated,  and  he  said  that  the  device  of 
having  a  permanent  arbitrator  was  a  pretty 
effective  means  of  bringing  this  about.  The 
existence  of  such  an  arbitrator  discouraged 
either  party  from  risking  resort  to  outside 
arbitration,  which  might  result  in  some 
decision  which  they  would  not  like. 

Mr.  Goldenberg  did  not  think  well  of 
a  suggestion  that  arbitrators  should  be 
appointed  for  life.  He  thought  that  the 
duration  of  the  contract  was  long  enough. 
He  also  believed  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  we  could  agree  on  the  use  of 
arbitrators  not  associated  with  government. 

A  delegate  suggested  that  the  elimination 
of  compulsory  conciliation  would  lead  to 
more  strikes,  a  “return  to  the  jungle,”  and, 
in  consequence,  more  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Goldenberg  thought  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  might  cause  public  opinion 
to  demand  compulsory  arbitration.  He  said 
that  he  objected  to  such  arbitration  except 
where  public  safety  or  interest  required  it. 

He  agreed  with  Mr.  Black  that  although 
a  one-man  board  would  often  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  in  more  complicated  cases  the  other 
two  members  were  useful.  He  declined  to 
generalize. 

With  reference  to  a  suggestion  that  uni¬ 
versities  might  train  arbitrators,  Mr.  Golden¬ 
berg  said  that  he  thought  you  could  not 
train  a  man  to  be  an  arbitrator.  An  arbi¬ 
trator  needed  natural  qualities,  the  ability 
to  deal  with  men,  etc.,  which  he  did  not 
think  university  training  could  impart. 


Romeo  Mathieu  said  that  arbitration 
should  be  voluntary  rather  than  be  im¬ 
posed  by  law. 

He  did  not  think  that  elimination  of 
compulsory  conciliation  would  bring  in  the 
law  of  the  jungle,  as  a  questioner  suggested. 
He  believed  that  Labour  and  Management 
would  find  other  means  of  settling  disputes. 

A  one-man  board,  Mr.  Mathieu  said, 
might  be  more  satisfactory  where  the  par¬ 
ties  were  experienced  in  dealing  with  each 
other.  In  other  cases  a  three-man  board 
might  be  better.  In  many  cases  the  chair¬ 
man  makes  the  decision,  but  the  other 
members  act  as  “resource  persons”.  He 
regretted  that  Canada  had  nothing  like  the 
American  Arbitration  Association. 

Prof.  Woods  said  that  he  would  like  to 
see  compulsory  conciliation  reduced,  or 
eliminated  at  the  second  stage.  He  would 
like  to  see  reliance  on  third  parties  reduced 
and  at  the  same  time  made  more  effective 
when  it  was  resorted  to.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Goldenberg  regarding  the  value  of 
permanent  arbitrators,  and  he  thought  that 
the  use  of  labour-management  machinery 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  depend¬ 
ence  on  government. 

Prof.  Woods  pointed  out  that  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  was  no  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration,  a  great  many  disputes 
were  resolved  by  mediation  services,  resort 
to  which  was  voluntary.  There  the  parties 
had  found  that  “slugging  it  out”  was  pretty 
expensive.  He  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  particularly  wrong  with  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  interpretation  disputes,  but  he 
suspected  that  compulsory  conciliation  pro¬ 
cedure  has  yet  to  prove  itself.  He  doubted 
whether  our  system  was  any  better  than 
the  American  one  in  which  there  is  na 
compulsion. 

The  permanent  umpire  system  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Goldenberg,  Prof.  Woods  said, 
showed  the  value  of  other  methods.  He 
thought  that  we  may  have  become  some¬ 
what  slaves  to  the  three-man  board,  and  he 
advised  Labour  and  Management  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  something  else.  He  said  he 
thought  that  something  like  the  American 
system  of  private  arbitration  could  be 
developed  in  Montreal  if  the  necessary 
money  could  be  raised. 

The  conference  was  closed  by  J.  R. 
Cardin,  Director  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department  of  the  University  of  Montreal, 
which  this  year  for  the  first  time  shared 
the  management  of  the  meeting  with  McGill 
University. 
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Employment  and  Retirement  Workshop 

Importance  of  creating  social  climate  that  permits  maximum  individual  choice 
about  retirement  while  at  same  time  making  retirement  more  attractive  stressed 
at  St.  Louis  meeting  by  director  of  UAW's  Older  and  Retired  Workers  Department 


The  importance  of  creating  a  social 
climate  that  permits  maximum  individual 
choice  about  retirement  while  at  the  same 
time  making  retirement  more  attractive  was 
stressed  by  Charles  E.  Odell,  Director  of 
the  Older  and  Retired  Workers  Department 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  at  the  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Retirement  Workshop  of  the 
Middle  Mississippi  Valley  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Aging  at  St.  Louis  last  month. 

Mr.  Odell  said  that  in  the  United  States 
automobile  industry  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  workers  elect  to  retire  before  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  68  years.  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  this  percentage  was 
increasing  as  a  result  of  retirement  prepara¬ 
tion  programs  inaugurated  by  the  UAW  to 
make  retirement  an  experience  to  anticipate 
rather  than  to  dread. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Franke,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  the  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
Institute,  University  of  Illinois,  directed 
attention  to  the  fact  that  statistically  the 
65-plus  age  group  is  a  low-income  group 
in  which  employment  was  not  a  chief  source 
of  income.  He  suggested,  as  possible  solu¬ 
tions  to  rectify  income  discrepancy,  the 
following  measures:  encouragement  of  em¬ 
ployment  through  flexible  retirement,  higher 
mandatory  retirement  ages,  part-time  em¬ 
ployment,  sheltered  workshops,  and,  in 
addition,  distribution  of  a  larger  share  of 
the  national  income  to  non-producing 
elderly  persons  through  such  devices  as 
pensions,  health  insurance,  housing  subsi¬ 
dies,  and  tax  concessions. 

Realistic  evaluation  of  worker  abilities 
was  basic  to  employment  of  any  individual, 
regardless  of  age,  said  Luther  J.  Lucketfi 
Supervisor  of  Services  to  Handicapped  and 
Older  Workers  of  the  Missouri  Division  of 
Employment  Security.  He  explained  that 
age  may  be  irrelevant  and  immaterial  in 
this  evaluation. 

Smaller  employers,  and  employers  in 
rural  areas,  were  inclined  to  pay  more 
attention  to  individual  qualifications  than 
were  large  employers  in  metropolitan  areas, 
he  said. 

Dwight  S.  Sargent,  Personnel  Director 
of  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 
York,  reported  on  the  experience  of  his 
company  in  raising,  in  January  1958,  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  men  from  65 
to  68  years  and  for  women  from  60  to  65. 


More  than  one  third  (37  per  cent)  of  the 
employees  eligible  for  retirement  in  1958 
elected  to  continue  working  and  were 
acceptable  to  management,  he  said. 

*  *  * 

Use  of  Older  Worker  Specialists 

On  March  1,  an  additional  30  older 
worker  specialists  were  added  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Department  of  Employment,  bringing 
to  35  the  number  assigned  to  local  offices. 
The  increase  resulted  from  appraisals  that 
showed  a  noticeable  intensification  of  com¬ 
munity  activities  on  behalf  of  older  workers 
wherever  specialists  were  assigned  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

Typical  activities  of  older  worker  special¬ 
ists  were  reported  to  be: 

— Conducting  employment  counselling 
clinics; 

- — Participating  in  conference  on  aging; 

— Encouraging  re-training  programs; 

— Making  surveys  of  hiring  practices; 

— Co-operating  with  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  and  service  clubs  to  implement  their 
educational  and  publicity  programs; 

— Serving  on  community  committees  in 
an  advisory  capacity; 

— Appraising  local  employment  office 
services  to  older  workers; 

— Using  radio,  television,  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  spread  information  about  and 
to  promote  job  opportunities  for  older 
workers. 

Older  worker  specialists  in  California  are 
expected  to  spend  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
their  time  in  community  activity,  the 
remainder  in  the  local  office  interviewing 
and  counselling  older  job  applicants  with 
difficult  employment  problems. 

Eight  of  the  50  employees  of  a  rattan 
furniture  company  in  Florida  are  over  65; 
the  oldest  is  81.  He  joined  the  company 
15  years  ago  after  being  retired  by  another 
employer. 

The  company’s  general  manager  states 
the  octogenarian  is  “Our  best  employee, 
with  experience  in  our  business  of  over  60 
years.  He  explains  that  it  would  be  unwise 
business  practice  for  his  company,  which 
claims  to  produce  the  finest  rattan  furniture 
in  the  world,  to  seek  less  experienced 
workers  “merely  because  we  wanted  younger 
workers”. 
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Women  in  the  Teaching  Profession 

Teaching  has  long  been  the  leading  profession  of  Canadian  women:  82  per  cent 
of  professional  women  in  1901  were  teachers;  today,  still  almost  50  per  cent 


Teaching  has  traditionally  been  the  lead¬ 
ing  profession  of  women  in  Canada.  The 
1901  Census  showed  that  82  per  cent  of 
all  professional  women  were  teachers;  today 
the  percentage  is  still  close  to  50. 

There  have  always  been  more  women  than 
men  teachers  at  the  lower  levels.  Women 
university  graduates  teach  mainly  in  the 
secondary  schools,  although  an  increasing 
number  are  teaching  in  lower  grades.  A 
small  number  of  women  hold  teaching 
posts  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  percentage  of  women  at  various 
teaching  levels  in  nine  provinces  in  1956-57 


was  as  follows: 

Women  as  % 
Teaching  level  of  all  teachers 

Primary  grades  .  99.1 

Elementary  grades  only  .  79.2 

Mainly  elementary  but  with  some 

secondary  grades  .  47.2 

Secondary  grades  only  .  35.6 

Universities  and  Colleges  .  10.7 


Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Salaries  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers  in 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools, 
1956-57;  Salaries  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers 
in  Universities  and  Colleges,  1957-58. 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
women  usually  teach  academic  subjects  but 
in  such  special  courses  as  music,  art,  home 
economics  and  in  commercial  subjects, 
women  teachers  predominate. 

At  university  level  there  are  more  women 
than  men  teaching  in  schools  of  social 
work,  occupational  and  physiotherapy,  phy¬ 
sical  and  health  education,  nursing  and 
household  science.  In  the  faculty  of  arts, 
women  have  specialized  mainly  in  English, 
modern  languages  and  psychology.  Biology 
and  chemistry  tend  to  be  their  favourite 
sciences. 

In  secondary  schools  there  are  few 
women  principals  but  in  recent  years  the 
number  of  women  principals  in  elementary 
schools  has  increased.  Where  primary 
schools  exist  separately  from  the  later 
elementary  grades,  women  almost  without 
exception  occupy  the  principals’  posts. 

Ontario  had  a  woman  school  inspector 
in  1919,  and  there  are  today  a  few  women 
in  this  field,  especially  as  assistant  inspec¬ 
tors.  Women  inspectors  are  found  more 
frequently  in  such  specialized  fields  as 
home  economics,  health  education,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  school  libraries. 

Special  services  are  frequently  supervised 
by  women.  For  instance,  women  are  often 


responsible  for  programs  for  exceptionally 
gifted  children,  for  those  who  are  deficient 
in  reading  ability  or  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  In  several  centres  women  also 
supervise  school  psychological  services. 

Teaching  was  one  of  the  first  fields 
in  which  men  and  women  performed  the 
same  functions  side  by  side,  and  women 
teachers  were  among  the  earliest  advocates 
in  Canada  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
As  early  as  1913  they  were  pressing  for 
equality  of  remuneration,  especially  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal,  where  their  salary 
schedules  were  exactly  half  of  those  for 
male  teachers.  Today,  outside  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec,  most  salary  schedules 
negotiated  between  boards  of  education  and 
teachers’  organizations  make  no  distinction 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  Where  differentials 
occur,  they  are  based  on  qualifications  and 
experience.  Where  allowances  are  paid 
for  dependants,  in  most  cases  they  are  the 
same  for  both  sexes. 

Before  the  Second  World  War  nearly  all 
women  teachers  were  single  or  widowed. 
The  shortages  of  qualified  teachers  during 
the  war  led  to  the  lifting  of  the  ban  against 
married  women,  beginning  a  trend  that  has 
steadily  increased  in  the  postwar  years. 
The  following  table  gives  the  percentages 
of  married  women  teachers  at  various 
teaching  levels,  1956-57  academic  year: 


Married  women 
as  %  of  all 
women 

Teaching  level  teachers 

Primary  grades  only  .  46.8 

Elementary  grades  only  .  47.4 

Mainly  elementary  but  with  some 

secondary  grades  .  46.9 

Secondary  grades  only  .  33.5 


Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Salaries  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers  in 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools, 
1956-57. 

The  percentage  of  married  women  teach¬ 
ers  varies  greatly  among  the  provinces, 
being  highest  in  Alberta  and  lowest  in 
Newfoundland. 

In  the  current  serious  shortage  of  quali¬ 
fied  teachers,  programs  have  been  developed 
in  a  number  of  American  states  to  recruit 
and  train  mature  women  university  grad¬ 
uates  who  have  not  taught  before.  Several 
Canadian  provinces,  too,  have  had  some 
success,  by  means  of  summer  courses,  in 
recruiting  older  women  to  the  teaching 
profession. 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  June  1909 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Bill  to  create  Department  of  Labour  under  full-time  Minister  receives  Royal 
Assent  on  May  19,  1909.  Enactment  answered  requests  of  labour  organizations. 
Wages  mainly  stationary  in  May  1909  but  some  reductions  reported  in  Montreal 


A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Labour  headed  by  a  full¬ 
time  minister  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  on  April  30,  1909.  The 
minister  was  to  be  charged  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act 
and  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  1907,  and  with  such  other  duties  as 
might  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Governor 
in  Council. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  received 
the  assent  of  the  Governor  General  on 
May  19. 

In  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
the  Prime  Minister  said  the  measure  had 
been  asked  for  by  the  labour  organizations 
of  the  country.  In  1906  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada  had  passed  a 
resolution  asking  for  the  creation  of  a 
separate  portfolio  of  Labour.  This  request 
was  repeated  by  the  Congress  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  and  again  in  1908,  the  Prime 
Minister  said.  In  1907  and  1908  the 
National  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada  had  passed  a  similar  resolution. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  this 
is  a  legitimate  demand  which  can  be  paid 
heed  to,  and  that  is  why  we  introduce  this 
legislation,”  said  Sir  Wilfrid.  “The  House 
is  entitled  to  know  what  will  be  the  cost 
to  the  country  of  this  proposal.  The  only 
cost  that  can  be  involved  by  the  creation 
of  this  new  department  will  be  $7,300  per 
annum,  $7,000  the  salary  of  the  minister 
and  $300  in  part  payment  of  the  salary  of 
his  secretary.” 

Wages  during  May  1909  were  reported 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  of  June  1909  to 
have  been  for  the  most  part  stationary,  but 
several  changes  were  mentioned.  In  Van¬ 
couver  500  carpenters  obtained  an  increase 
of  50  cents  a  day.  Bricklayers  in  Montreal 
had  their  pay  reduced  from  50  cents  an 
hour  to  a  range  of  between  40  and  45 
cents;  carpenters’  and  joiners’  wages  were 
reduced  from  30  cents  an  hour  to  22k  to 
27 i  cents,  and  building  labourers  took  a 
reduction  of  2k  cents  an  hour,  which 
brought  their  wages  to  between  20  and  22k 
cents. 

Policemen  and  firemen  in  Quebec  City, 
on  the  other  hand,  received  an  increase  of 


10  cents  a  day.  Labourers  in  Montreal  had 
their  wages  reduced  from  17k  to  between 
12k  and  15  cents  an  hour. 

The  Labour  Gazette  of  June  1909 
reported  that  “by  an  amendment  to  the 
Post  Office  Act,  letter  carriers  employed 
by  the  Department  were  granted  an  increase 
of  50  cents  a  day  in  wages  from  April  1, 
1909.  About  1,160  men  were  affected.” 
The  old  rates  had  ranged  from  $1.25  a  day 
for  Grade  A  to  $2.25  a  day  for  Grade  E. 
The  new  rates  therefore  ranged  from  $1.75 
to  $2.75  a  day. 

Fourth  class  clerks  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  had  their  pay  raised  from 
$400  to  $500.  For  this  it  was  necessary  to 
amend  the  Civil  Service  Act.  Clerks  in 
this  class  after  the  change  were  entitled 
to  a  maximum  of  $700,  which  was  reached 
by  annual  increases  of  $100.  Previously  the 
maximum  had  been  the  same,  but  the 
annual  increases  had  been  of  $50  each. 
About  230  clerical  employees  were  affected 
by  this  and  other  changes  in  salaries. 

“Several  thousand  additional  men  were 
taken  on  by  the  railway  camps,  and  at 
some  points,  especially  in  Western  Canada, 
the  demand  was  still  unfilled,”  the  Gazette 
said.  It  went  on  to  state  that  “the  second  of 
the  spiral  tunnels  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  line  between  Field  and  Hector, 
B.C.,  was  completed  during  May,  and  the 
steel  will  be  laid  at  once.  The  tunnels  add 
some  four  miles  to  the  length  of  the  line 
but  reduce  the  grade  from  4.5  to  2.2  per 
cent.  The  work  has  cost  $1,500,000,  being 
the  first  of  its  kind  on  this  continent.” 

A  free  employment  bureau  was  set  up 
in  Toronto  in  December  1908  by  the 
Associated  Charities  “as  an  agency  for 
receiving  work  for  the  unemployed  during 
the  winter  and  co-operating  with  the  civic 
officials  in  the  giving  of  relief  work,”  the 
Labour  Gazette  reported.  The  City  at 
first  made  a  grant  of  $250  to  cover  expenses 
for  one  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
the  system  had  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
an  additional  $1,200  was  given  to  enable  it 
to  continue. 

“As  a  result  of  its  operations  about  625 
men  obtained  permanent  situations,  the 
majority  of  them  being  on  farms,”  the 
Gazette  said. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 


43rd  Conference:  Agenda  and  Delegation 

Assistant  Deputy  Minister  G.  V.  Haythorne  heads  delegation.  Other  Government 
Delegate:  Paul  Goulet,  ILO  Branch  Director;  Worker  Delegate:  CLC  Executive 
Vice-President  Stanley  Knowles;  Employer  Delegate:  W.  A.  Campbell  of  the  CMA 


Assistant  Deputy  Minister  George  V. 
Haythorne  is  head  of  the  Canadian  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  43rd  International  Labour 
Conference,  which  opened  in  Geneva  on 
June  3.  ILO  Branch  Director  Paul  Goulet 
is  the  other  Government  Delegate. 

Stanley  Knowles,  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  is 
the  Worker  Delegate;  and  W.  A.  Campbell, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary,  Canadian 
Westinghouse  Company  Limited,  is  the 
Employer  Delegate. 

Others  making  up  the  delegation  are: 

Substitute  Government  Delegates:  Max 
Wershof,  Ambassador  and  Permanent  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  Canada  to  the  European 
Office  of  the  United  Nations;  C.  Rhodes 
Smith,  QC,  Chairman,  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board. 

Advisers  to  Government  Delegates:  Harry 
Jay,  First  Secretary,  Canadian  Permanent 
Mission  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations;  John  Mainwaring,  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Attache,  Brussels,  Belgium; 
Ian  McArthur,  Chairman,  Fisheries  Prices 
Support  Board,  Department  of  Fisheries; 
Dr.  T.  H.  Patterson,  Chief,  Occupational 
Health  Division,  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare;  Dr.  E.  A.  Watkinson, 
Principal  Medical  Officer,  Environmental 
Health  and  Special  Projects  Division, 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 

Advisers  to  Worker  Delegate:  David 
Archer,  President,  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour  (CLC);  Emile  Hebert,  Treasurer, 
Shawinigan  Central  Council  (CCCL);  J.  A. 
Huneault,  Member,  National  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  International  Railway 
Brotherhoods,  and  Vice-President,  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees; 
Kalmen  Kaplansky,  Director,  International 
Affairs  Department,  Canadian  Labour  Con¬ 
gress;  Clifford  Priestley,  Organizer,  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  and  Appren¬ 
tices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry. 


Advisers  to  Employer  Delegate:  Lloyd 
Hemsworth,  Personnel  Manager,  Canadian 
Industries  Limited;  E.  F.  L.  Henry,  Mana¬ 
ger,  Industrial  Relations  Department,  The 
Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association;  T.  A. 
Johnstone,  Manager,  Labour  Relations, 
Canadian  National  Railways;  W.  J.  Mc¬ 
Nally,  Manager,  Policy  Department,  The 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce;  F.  W. 
Purdy,  Soules  Construction  Limited,  Port 
Credit,  Ont. 

Secretary  to  the  delegation  is  A.  D. 
MacDonald  of  the  Special  Services  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour,  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  is  Mrs.  I.  E.  Beattie  of  the  Department 
of  Labour. 

The  agenda  for  the  Conference  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Report  of  the  Director-General. 

2.  Budgetary  questions. 

3.  Reports  on  the  application  of  Con¬ 
ventions  and  Recommendations. 

4.  Second  discussion  of  “Organization  of 
occupational  health  services  in  places  of 
employment”. 

5.  Second  discussion  of  work  of  fisher¬ 
men. 

6.  First  discussion  of  “Protection  of 
workers  against  radiations”. 

7.  Problems  of  non-manual  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  technicians,  supervisory  staff,  etc. 

8.  First  discussion  of  “Collaboration  be¬ 
tween  public  authorities  and  employers’ 
and  workers’  organizations  at  the  industrial 
and  national  levels”. 

Report  of  the  Director-General 

In  his  report  to  the  1959  session  of  the 
International  Labour  Conference,  David  A. 
Morse,  Director-General  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Office,  suggests  that  “perhaps 
politicians  and  economists  tend  to  prepare 
for  the  last  depression.” 

According  to  Mr.  Morse,  the  past  18 
months  have  “put  to  the  test  accepted 
employment  policies  and  economic  theory”. 
He  adds:  “Current  experience  is  suggesting 
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the  need  to  reconsider  some  of  the  policies 
evolved  in  the  1930’s  so  as  to  take  account 
of  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  industry 
and  employment,  of  trends  in  the  direction 
and  volume  of  international  trade,  of  tech¬ 
nological  changes  and  other  factors  affect¬ 
ing  the  employment  situation.” 

This  year,  Mr.  Morse  devotes  his  general 
report  to  a  survey  of  the  problems  and 
tendencies  of  social  change.  He  emphasizes 
two  aspects  of  this  evolution:  the  world 
employment  situation  and  the  economic 
development  of  the  less  advanced  countries. 

Commenting  upon  the  question  of  full 
employment,  Mr.  Morse’s  report  contends 
that  full  employment  consists  not  only  in 
the  absence  of  unemployment  and  of  the 
employment  of  all  workers,  but  also  in 
the  full  and  most  efficient  utilization  of 
available  manpower.  This  concept  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  when  considering  the 
employment  situation  in  countries  with 
varying  economic  systems,  the  report  says. 

Where  the  State  takes  little  initiative  in 
employment  policy,  a  fall  in  the  demand  for 
labour  will  mean  that  some  workers  are  likely 
to  be  dismissed  from  their  jobs  and  the 
incidence  of  loss  of  output . .  .  will  thus  fall 
largely  upon  those  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families.  Where  the  State  accepts  the 
responsibility  to  assist  unemployed  workers,  as 
is  the  case  in  most  of  the  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  and  America  today,  by  the 
payment  of  unemployment  benefits  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  employment  services,  the 
burden  on  the  individual  unemployed  worker 
and  his  family  is  relieved  in  a  measure. 

But  if  unemployment  benefits  are  generous, 
if  redundant  workers  are  kept  on  the  payroll 
and  if  there  are  many  in  unproductive  jobs 
or  who  are  overpaid  for  the  work  they  do 
in  comparison  with  others,  inflation  will  result 
and  high  prices  will  cut  back  individual  con¬ 
sumption  to  the  level  of  the  total  real  income 
produced  by  the  community. 

In  centrally  planned  economies,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  ensuring  that  the  labour  force  be  fully 
and  efficiently  used  arise  usually  in  different 
ways.  If  workers  are  not  dismissed  unless  they 
are  given  other  employment,  and  if  all  entrants 
to  the  labour  force  are  assigned  to  jobs,  prob¬ 
lems  of  maladjustment  between  the  supply  and 
variations  in  the  demand  for  labour  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sectors  will  not  take  the  form  of  overt 
unemployment. 

They  may,  however,  result  in  underemploy¬ 
ment  on  the  job  in  some  sectors,  coupled  with 
bottlenecks  m  housing,  training  facilities,  etc 
which  prevent  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  to 
other  sectors  where  it  could  be  more  usefully 
employed  . . .  Thus  all  countries  face  the  prob¬ 
lem  both  of  promoting  full  employment  in 
this  real  sense  and  of  ensuring  that  the  costs 
ot  less-than-full  employment  are  borne  equally. 

The  current  paradox  of  unemployment  in 
the  midst  of  inflation  makes  it  necessary, 
the  report  says,  “to  reconsider  some  of  the 
assumptions  about  economic  policy  that 
have  characterized  action  against  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  more  particularly  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  consequences  of  specific  poli¬ 
cies  based  on  these  assumptions.” 


Among  the  elements  necessary  in  an 
effective  employment  policy,  the  report 
lists : 

— Important  changes  in  the  volume  and 
direction  of  international  trade. 

— The  impact  of  automation  and  other 
technological  changes  upon  unemployment. 

— The  changing  structure  of  industry, 
both  domestically  and*  in  international 
market  situations. 

— Fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  primary 
commodities. 

— Questions  relating  to  the  institutional 
setting  in  which  the  problem  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  arises. 

The  report  calls  for  further  study  into 
the  questions  of  employment  policy,  includ¬ 
ing  a  comparison  between  full  employment 
problems  in  different  institutional  settings 
and  a  survey  of  the  experience  in  employ¬ 
ment  policy  administration  in  differing 
national  economies. 

Social  Problems  and  Economic 
Development 

In  a  chapter  entitled  “Social  Problems 
and  Economic  Development,”  the  study  of 
various  aspects  of  the  social  problems 
which  accompany  economic  development 
brings  this  comment  from  Mr.  Morse: 
“New  social  and  community  controls  must 
develop  along  with  the  growth  of  new 
urban  industrial  population.  Particular 
attention  .  .  .  should  be  given  to  the  remould¬ 
ing  of  institutions,  and  the  creation  of  new 
institutions,  for  it  is  here  that  habits  of 
co-operation  and  the  spirit  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  required  for  effective  and  beneficial 
conduct  of  any  human  endeavour  may 
mature. 

By  institutions”  the  ILO  means  not 
only  formal  organizations  of  the  State  or 
those  having  legal  personality,  but  also 
many  customary  ways  in  which  human 
beings  and  their  activities  are  co-ordinated. 
Included  are  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  government,  business  undertakings,  trade 
unions,  educational  institutions  and  volun¬ 
tary  societies. 

Mr.  Morse’s  report  examines  at  length 
those  institutions  which  have  evolved  in 
recent  years  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  problems  they  have  encountered. 
Sections  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  current 
problems  of  trade  unions,  to  worker  educa¬ 
tion,  to  employer  organizations  and  the 
development  of  labour-management  rela¬ 
tions,  to  industrial  relations,  to  program 
planning,  and  to  other  important  recent 
experiences  and  developments. 

Within  the  framework  of  his  subject, 
Mr.  Morse  touches  upon  many  problems,’ 
among  them  that  of  the  education  and 
training  of  youth.  He  points  out  the 
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“need  to  evolve  a  policy  for  youth  which 
would  include  preparation  for  social  and 
civic  responsibilities.  Education  would  lie 
at  the  heart  of  this  policy — its  vocational 
scientific  and  technical  content  balanced 
with  a  social  and  humanistic  content.” 

Occupational  Health  Services 

The  Conference  will  consider  a  draft 
Recommendation  dealing  with  occupational 
health  services  in  places  of  employment. 
The  proposd  text  was  drafted  on  the  basis 
of  conclusions  adopted  by  the  Conference 
last  year,  when  an  initial  discussion  of  the 
question  took  place. 

The  draft  Recommendation  provides  that 
occupational  health  services  should  be 
organized  by  employers  themselves  or 
attached  to  an  outside  body  either  as  a 
separate  service  within  a  single  undertaking, 
or  as  a  service  common  to  a  number  of 
undertakings.  When  occupational  health 
facilities  cannot  be  established  for  all  enter¬ 
prises,  they  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  set  up  for  those  enterprises  in  which 
workers  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  health 
risks,  where  workers  are  exposed  to  special 
health  hazards,  and  where  more  than  a 
prescribed  minimum  of  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  draft  Recommendation  specifies  that 
the  role  of  occupational  health  services 
should  be  essentially  preventive  and  that 
these  services  should  not  be  required  to 
verify  the  justification  of  absence  on  grounds 
of  sickness.  It  describes  as  among  the 
functions  that  this  service  should  assume: 

— Surveillance  of  all  factors  which  may 
affect  the  health  of  workers. 

— Surveillance  of  sanitary  facilities  and 
all  other  facilities  for  the  welfare  of 
workers. 

— Periodic,  pre-employment  and  special 
medical  examinations. 

— Compilation  of  statistics  concerning 
health  conditions  in  the  undertaking. 

— Job  analysis  in  the  light  of  hygienic, 
physiological  and  psychological  considera¬ 
tions. 

Surveillance  of  the  adjustment  of  work¬ 
ers  to  their  jobs. 

— Emergency  treatment  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dent  or  sickness. 

— Initial  and  regular  subsequent  training 
of  first-aid  personnel. 

— Participation  in  the  prevention  of  acci¬ 
dents  and  occupational  diseases. 

— Education  of  personnel  in  health  and 
hygiene. 

Further,  occupational  health  services 
should  maintain  close  contact  with  the 
other  bodies  in  the  undertaking  concerned 
with  questions  of  the  workers’  health,  safety 
or  welfare. 


The  draft  Recommendation  specifies  that 
occupational  health  services,  in  order  to 
perform  their  functions  effectively,  should 
have  free  access  to  work-places  and  access 
to  information  concerning  the  processes, 
performance  standards,  and  substances  used 
or  whose  use  is  contemplated  in  the  under¬ 
taking. 

It  indicates  also  that  the  physician  in 
charge  of  an  occupational  health  service 
should  enjoy  full  professional  and  moral 
independence  from  both  employer  and 
workers,  and  that  he  should  have  received, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  special  training  in 
occupational  health. 

Finally,  the  text  notes  that  the  services 
provided  by  occupational  health  services 
should  not  involve  the  worker  in  any 
expense. 

Conditions  of  Work  of  Fishermen 

The  Conference  will  have  before  it  three 
proposed  Conventions  on  the  conditions  of 
work  of  fishermen.  They  deal  with  the 
minimum  age  for  admission  of  fishermen  to 
employment,  the  medical  examination  of 
fishermen,  and  fishermen’s  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment. 

Final  action  will  be  taken  on  the  texts. 
At  last  year’s  Conference  preliminary  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  to  them  in  the  first 
step  in  the  ILO’s  double  discussion  pro¬ 
cedure.  If  they  are  adopted  this  year  as 
Conventions,  they  will  be  submitted  to  the 
ILO’s  member  countries  for  possible  ratifi¬ 
cation. 

Protection  against  Radiation  Hazards 

In  response  to  a  questionnaire  addressed 
to  them  by  the  International  Labour  Office, 
52  countries  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  adoption  by  the  Conference  of  an 
international  instrument  (Convention  or 
Recommendation  )  indicating  the  precautions 
essential  to  safeguard  workers  against  the 
hazards  of  radiation. 

Capable  as  they  are  of  causing  wide¬ 
spread  and  serious  accidents  if  they  get  out 
of  control,  radiations  by  their  very  nature 
leave  no  room  for  any  material  or  human 
failings,  and  therefore  protection  is  an 
essential  condition  of  their  use. 

By  using  various  technical  precautions 
which  are  now  highly  effective  (screening, 
shielding,  remote  control  and  manipulation, 
air  cleansing,  decontamination,  etc.)  it  is 
possible  to  keep  exposure  down  to  very 
low  levels.  In  many  cases,  however, 
economic  or  operational  considerations  have 
led  to  the  acceptance  of  a  level  of  irradia¬ 
tion  which,  although  it  is  kept  as  far  below 
the  maximum  permissible  level  as  possible, 
is  nevertheless  above  that  of  natural  back¬ 
ground  radiation. 
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It  is  possible,  too,  with  existing  exposure 
monitoring  techniques  (radiation  detectors, 
counters  and  dosemeters)  to  determine 
anywhere  and  at  any  time  the  dangers  of 
exposure  inherent  in  the  work,  though  few 
countries  have  properly  equipped  centralized 
services  able  to  process  and  interpret  film 
tests  on  behalf  of  radiation  users.  It  is 
important  to  promote  such  services  in  order 
to  be  certain  that  effective  radiological 
protection  is  provided  for  workers  in  the 
many  small  and  medium-sized  undertakings 
which  use  radiations  but  are  frequently 
unable  to  carry  out  this  monitoring  them¬ 
selves. 

In  general,  all  the  protective  measures 
that  have  proved  their  worth  are  applied  in 
atomic  plants  and  nuclear  centres  in  order 
to  keep  staff  exposure  down  to  very  low 
levels,  and  indeed  the  workers  in  these 
establishments — at  least  in  the  leading  coun¬ 
tries  in  this  field — are  so  well  protected 
that  they  receive  only  a  fraction  of  the 
maximum  permissible  dose. 

Besides  the  risks  common  to  all  mining 
industries  there  is  a  special  radiation  hazard 
in  the  mining  and  processing  of  radioactive 
ores;  workers  in  uranium  mines  are  exposed 
not  only  to  the  risk  of  silicosis  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  accidents  but  also  to  the  danger 
of  inhaling  radium  and  radioactive  dusts 
which,  together  with  the  risk  of  external 
irradiation,  constitute  a  serious  menace  to 
their  health.  A  variety  of  methods  such  as 
ventilation  and  wet  working  are  employed 
to  counter  this  menace  but  they  are  not  in 
general  use,  nor  are  they  fully  satisfactory. 

Non-Manual  Workers 

Delegates  to  the  Conference  will  con¬ 
sider  questions  of  employment  and  unem¬ 
ployment  among  non-manual  workers, 
training  of  technical  and  supervisory  staff 
in  industry,  termination  of  contract  of 
employment,  protection  of  salaried  inven¬ 
tors,  hygiene  in  shops  and  offices,  and 
trade  union  rights  and  collective  bargaining. 

The  delegates’  discussion  will  be  based 
in  part  on  a  report,  prepared  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office,  which  indicates  that 
the  number  of  non-manual  workers  has 
been  growing  more  rapidly  than  that  in 
other  sections  of  the  labour  force. 

Figures  quoted  in  the  report  show  that 
in  some  of  the  more  highly  inudstrialized 
countries  the  proportion  of  the  labour 
force  engaged  in  “service”  occupations  is 
approaching  or  already  exceeds  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing 
industry. 

The  report  points  out  that  not  all  non- 
manual  workers  are  in  service  occupations. 
There  are  also  substantial  numbers  listed 


under  manufacturing  industry,  and  even  a 
small  proportion  of  those  listed  under 
agriculture  are  salaried  employees  or  “white 
collar”  workers. 

Improved  production  techniques,  better 
equipment  and  better  management  have 
enabled  greater  and  more  rapid  output  to 
be  achieved  without  proportional  increases 
in  the  number  of  manual  workers.  However, 
modern  working  methods  require  a  large 
non-manual  staff  for  study  and  research 
planning,  preparation  and  organization  of 
production,  co-ordination  and  supervision. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  just  as  many 
non-manual  employees  in  administrative, 
financial,  legal,  checking,  marketing  and 
maintenance  services  and  related  jobs. 

In  some  cases  the  skills  and  specialization 
required  for  particular  jobs  are  greatly 
increased,  and  in  other  cases  lowered. 
Many  of  the  new  skills  present  the  need 
for  new  kinds  of  training  and  for  better 
general  education  of  workers,  the  report 
notes. 

The  report  states  that  the  lack  of  balance 
in  demand  and  supply  of  certain  types  of 
non-manual  workers  is  a  feature  of  the 
employment  market  in  almost  all  coun¬ 
tries.  The  report  lists  details  from  several 
countries  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
to  illustrate  existing  shortages  of  techni¬ 
cians,  supervisory  personnel,  teachers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  nurses  and  even  skilled  office 
workers. 

Collaboration  with  Public  Authorities 

Delegates  will  consider  a  proposal  for 
the  adoption  of  a  new  international  instru¬ 
ment  concerning  collaboration  between 
public  authorities  and  employers’  and 
workers’  organizations  at  the  industrial  and 
national  levels. 

The  proposed  international  instrument 
would  provide  for  measures  appropriate  to 
national  conditions  to  be  taken  to  promote 
continuous  and  effective  consultation  and 
co-operation  in  order  to  establish  good 
relations  between  the  various  parties  and 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  and 
success  of  the  economy,  or  its  individual 
branches,  improving  conditions  of  work  and 
raising  the  standards  of  living. 

These  consultations  and  co-operation 
would  aim,  in  particular,  at  a  joint  examina¬ 
tion  of  matters  of  mutual  concern  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  agreed  solutions  and 
at  associating  employers’  and  workers’ 
organizations  with  the  public  authorities. 
In  the  latter  respect,  the  proposed  inter¬ 
national  instrument  lists  three  particular 
fields  of  mutual  concern: 
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1.  In  the  preparation  and  implementation 
of  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  employers  and  workers; 

2.  In  the  establishment  and  functioning 
of  national  institutions,  such  as  those 


responsible  for  social  security,  organization 
of  employment,  industrial  health  and  safety, 
productivity  and  welfare;  and 

3.  In  the  elaboration  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  economic  development  plans. 


/th  Session,  Coal  Mines  Committee 

Delegates  from  16  main  coal-producing  countries  propose  technical  meeting  to 
study  social  consequences  arising  from  coal  mining's  present  economic  situation 


A  tripartite  technical  meeting  of  coal- 
producing  countries  to  study  the  social 
consequences  from  the  present  economic 
situation  in  the  coal-mining  industry  was 
suggested  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
seventh  session  of  the  ILO  Coal  Mines 
Committee,*  held  April  27  to  May  8.  The 
ILO  Governing  Body  was  invited  to  con¬ 
sider  convening  the  meeting  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Committee,  composed  of  govern¬ 
ment,  employer  and  worker  delegates  from 
16  of  the  main  coal -producing  countries, 
including  Canada,  pointed  to  the  social 
consequences  which  the  substitution  of  coal 
by  other  forms  of  fuel  and  energy  may 
have  on  the  lives  of  mineworkers. 

It  also  called  attention  to  the  fluctuations 
which  occur  in  the  operations  of  the  coal¬ 
mining  industry  in  consequence  of  the 
variation  in  demand  for  its  products. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  67  votes 
to  0,  with  22  abstentions. 

The  Canadian  delegation  comprised: 

Government  Delegates:  Bernard  Wilson, 
Director,  Industrial  Relations  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour  (Head  of  Delega¬ 
tion);  Ray  Anderson,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  Nova  Scotia. 

Worker  Delegates:  Joseph  Coulet,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Branch  No.  1,  Co-operative  Labour 
Protective  Association,  Westville,  N.S.; 
Percy  Lawson,  Canadian  Labour  Congress 
representative,  Vancouver. 

Employer  Delegates:  David  G.  Burchell, 
President,  Bras  d’Or  Coal  Company  Lim¬ 
ited,  Bras  d’Or,  N.S.;  D.  B.  Young,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager,  Coleman 
Collieries  Limited,  Coleman,  Alta. 

Wage  Determination 

In  its  conclusions  concerning  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods  of  wage  determination 
in  the  industry,  the  Committee  reaffirmed 
that  miners  should  receive  wages  at  rates 
“which  will  provide  an  income  attractive 
as  compared  with  income  in  industry 
generally. 

*One  of  the  ILO’s  industrial  committees  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1945  to  deal  with  the  particular  problems  of 
some  of  the  most  important  international  industries. 


“A  sufficiently  attractive  wage  should  be 
considered  one  of  the  elements  to  ensure 
the  recruitment  and  stability  of  manpower 
in  the  coal-mining  industry,”  the  Com¬ 
mittee  pointed  out. 

Regarding  wage-fixing  procedures,  the 
Committee  said  that,  generally  speaking, 
wages  should  be  fixed  by  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  between  employers  and  trade  union 
organizations  most  representative  of  the 
mineworkers,  except  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  the  national  practice  to  fix 
wages  by  arbitration  awards. 

Mineworkers’  purchasing  power  can  best 
be  maintained  by  review  of  wages  at 
appropriate  times  and  the  putting  into  effect 
of  any  necessary  adjustments.  This  review 
should  normally  be  carried  out  by  free 
collective  bargaining. 

One  of  the  satisfactory  methods  of  wage 
determination  was  the  grading  of  jobs  by 
means  of  job  evaluation,  and  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  that  workers  should  be  associated  with 
the  grading  procedures. 

“At  the  present  time,”  added  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  “a  single  type  of  wage,  whether 
time  or  piece,  cannot  be  envisaged.  While 
the  choice  between  piece  rates  and  time 
rates  is  often  determined  by  circumstances, 
all  necessary  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  any  abuses  resulting  from  either 
wage  system. 

“It  appears,  however,  that,  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  a  high  degree  of  mechanization  works 
in  favour  of  time  rates.” 

The  Committee  further  thought  it  desir¬ 
able  that  provisions  designed  to  guarantee 
wages,  or  part  of  the  wages,  to  piece  work¬ 
ers  in  cases  of  interruption  or  slowing 
down  of  work  owing  to  technical  reasons 
outside  their  control  should  be  generalized. 

The  guaranteed  wage  level  should  be 
negotiated  between  employers’  and  workers’ 
organizations  and  should  be  established 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  normal  level. 
Regarding  the  method  of  compensation  to 
protect  the  manpower  of  the  industry,  some 
forms  of  guaranteed  wage  have  been  used 
in  certain  countries.  A  further  extension 
of  this  principle  may  be  possible  in  other 
cases. 
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These  conclusions  on  the  principles  and 
methods  of  wage  determination  in  the  coal 
mining  industry  were  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  unanimously. 

Labour-Management  Relations 

In  a  statement  concerning  labour-manage¬ 
ment  relations  in  the  coal-mining  industry, 
the  Committee  said  that  “the  principles 
contained  in  the  vairous  Conventions  and 
Recommendations  adopted  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference  in  the  field  of 
labour-management  relations  should  con¬ 
stitute  the  basis  for  the  organization  of 
labour -management  relations  in  the  coal¬ 
mining  industry.” 

Collective  bargaining  was  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  desirable  means  of  determining 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  set 
up  and  use  efficient  collective  bargaining 
machinery. 

The  Committee  believed  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  governments  and  employers’  and 
workers’  organizations  should  be  drawn  to 
the  program  of  practical  action  of  the  ILO 
in  the  field  of  labour-management  relations, 
as  well  as  in  the  field  of  workers’  education 
and  management  development. 

It  was  also  desirable,  the  Committee  said, 
for  the  ILO  to  be  specially  charged  with 
collecting  documentation  concerning  labour- 
management  relations  and  conditions  of 
work  in  mines  and  to  publish  the  clauses 
in  collective  agreements  or  regulations  con¬ 
taining  information  of  interest  to  other 
countries. 


The  statement  on  labour-management 
relations  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Crisis  in  the  Coal-Mining  Industry 

At  the  closing  sitting,  the  representative 
of  the  ILO  Director-General  replied  to  the 
delegates  who  had  spoken  in  the  general 
debate  on  recent  events  and  developments 
in  the  coal-mining  industry.  He  said  that 
a  major  aspect  had  dominated  the  discus¬ 
sion:  the  number  of  speakers  who  had 
expressed  anxiety  about  the  present  crisis 
in  the  coal-mining  industry. 

Regarding  the  crisis,  he  emphasized  that 
the  government,  employer  and  worker  dele¬ 
gates  had  all  been  conscious  of  the  need 
to  remedy  the  present  situation.  Apart 
from  the  measures  taken  in  the  economic 
field  to  maintain  the  demand  for  coal  at 
a  high  level,  said  the  representative,  the 
action  in  the  social  field,  particularly  in 
Europe,  would  develop  in  two  distinct 
aspects:  first,  to  ensure  a  quick  readjust¬ 
ment,  with  vocational  readaptation,  of  the 
miners  who  were  dismissed  or  were  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  redundancy;  and 
secondly,  to  maintain  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  of  the  miners  who  would  be  employed 
in  the  mines. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  was 
Rosario  Purpara,  the  representative  of  the 
ILO  Governing  Body.  The  Committee  was 
composed  of  government,  employer  and 
worker  delegates  from  the  following  coal- 
producing  countries:  Australia,  Brazil,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Canada,  Chile,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  France,  India,  Italy,  lapan, 
Mexico,  The  Netherlands,  Poland,  Turkey, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 


Plan  Creation  of  New  ILO  International  Educational  Centre 


The  International  Labour  Organization’s 
Governing  Body  has  asked  Director-General 
David  A.  Morse  to  go  forward  with  plans 
for  a  new  international  Institute  for  Social 
and  Labour  Studies  to  be  established  at 
Geneva  under  ILO  auspices. 

The  Governing  Body,  whose  government, 
employer  and  worker  delegates  met  in 
Geneva  on  May  29  and  30  in  their  142nd 
Session,  asked  Mr.  Morse  to  present  detailed 
plans  for  the  Institute  at  the  Governing 
Body’s  next  session  in  November,  and  to 
invite  six  Governing  Body  members  to 
advise  him  in  working  out  details  for  the 
Institute. 

In  remarks  before  the  Governing  Body, 
Mr.  Morse  explained  that  the  Institute 
would  “deal  with  labour  questions  .  . .  with 
matters  falling  within  the  competence  of 
the  ILO”.  He  added  that  the  Institute 


would  “not  stray  into  other  areas  of  social 
affairs”. 

“The  work  of  the  Institute,”  he  said, 
“would  be  directed  towards  securing  and 
promoting  a  better  practical  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  and  problems  affecting  labour 
policy  in  different  parts  of  the  world.” 

The  proposed  Institute,  Mr.  Morse  said, 
would  be  separate  from  other  ILO  educa¬ 
tional  activities,  such  as  the  existing  work¬ 
ers’  education,  management  development, 
labour  administration  and  labour-manage¬ 
ment  relations  programs.  It  would,  he  said, 
“have  no  official  policies  or  doctrines”. 

Mr.  Morse  told  the  Governing  Body  that 
the  idea  of  setting  up  such  an  Institute 
“met  with  enthusiastic  welcome”  when  he 
discussed  it  with  Ministers,  labour  leaders, 
employers  and  others  charged  with  social 
policy  in  ILO  member  states  that  he 
recently  visited. 
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TEAMWORK 



Enthusiastic  support  for  labour-manage¬ 
ment  co-operation  was  voiced  recently  by 
J.  D.  Kinvig,  yard  manager  of  the  Burrard 
Dry  Dock  Company,  North  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  and  James  E.  Mead,  an  employee  of 
the  firm,  President  of  Local  280,  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
and  former  vice-chairman  of  Burrard’s 
Labour-Management  Production  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Said  Mr.  Kinvig:  “Many  schemes  have 
been  tried  out  in  different  industries,  but  it 
is  probably  true  that  the  best  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  open  the  lines  of  communication  between 
employer  and  employee  is  through  the 
Labour-Management  Co-operation  move¬ 
ment. 

“Labour-management  committees  are  thus 
an  excellent  means  of  promoting  goodwill, 
trust  and  faith  in  each  other. 

“We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  a 
good,  live  committee  in  operation  each 
year,”  stated  the  yard  manager.  “The  mem¬ 
bers  bring  their  various  problems  to  the 
monthly  meetings  for  frank  and  full  dis¬ 
cussion. 

“Without  this  committee,  many  small 
grievances  could  be  magnified  a  hundred¬ 
fold,  eating  like  a  canker  into  any  goodwill 
and  fellowship  that  had  previously  existed. 

“Now  all  these  problems  are  frankly  ven¬ 
tilated  at  the  meetings  and  are  dealt  with 
usually  on  the  spot.  Thus  we  eliminate 
the  cause  of  a  lot  of  needless  unrest.” 

Mr.  Mead  stated:  “I  know  of  no  other 
period  in  history  when  it  has  been  more 
essential  than  now  for  both  labour  and 
management  in  various  industrial,  commer¬ 
cial  and  business  enterprises  to  sit  down 
together  and  honestly  discuss  their  mutual 
problems  and  to  endeavour  to  better  con¬ 
ditions  and  stabilize  the  work  picture. 

“There  are  many  on  both  sides  who 
belittle  any  effort  to  achieve  unity  between 
the  two  groups.  But  to  me,  there  is  no 
law,  no  government  and  no  devised  plan 
which  can  force  unity. 

“Only  sincere  respect  and  goodwill  on 
both  sides  will  ever  build  that  alliance  of 
efficiency  and  high  morale  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  if  we  are  to  develop  a  better 
industry,”  concluded  Mr.  Mead. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Mountain,  Mayor  of  Stratford, 
Ont.,  has  endorsed  the  achievements  of  the 
Labour-Management  Committee  which  rep¬ 
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resents  City  Council  and  the  employees  of 
the  Board  of  Works. 

“Through  the  years,”  reported  Mr.  Moun¬ 
tain,  “this  committee  has  developed  and 
promoted  a  pattern  of  harmoniously  solving 
joint  labour-management  problems. 

“We  believe  that  our  work  has  been 
greatly  assisted  by  the  committee,  and  that 
the  team  spirit  encouraged  by  it  has  bene¬ 
fited  both  labour  and  management. 

“We  are  proud  of  our  record  of  1 1  years 
of  unqualified  success,  and  look  forward  to 
a  continuation  of  the  co-operative  effort 
which  has  characterized  relations  between 
our  employees  and  ourselves.” 

Mayor  Mountain’s  enthusiasm  is  echoed 
by  Emil  Deleplanque,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  Local  197  of  the  Stratford  Civic  Em¬ 
ployees  Union,  Secretary  of  the  Labour- 
Management  Committee,  and  a  Board  of 
Works  employee. 

“Before  we  created  this  organization,” 
Mr.  Deleplanque  explained,  “working  con¬ 
ditions  were  unsatisfactory.  But  I  can 
honestly  say  that  every  year  since  our 
Labour-Management  Committee  was  form¬ 
ed,  we  have  achieved  better  understanding 
and  a  perfect  relationship  among  City 
Council,  heads  of  departments  and  em¬ 
ployees.” 

According  to  H.  C.  Christenson  of 
Hamilton  Dairyland  Limited,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  the  firm’s  safety  record  has  improved 
considerably  since  organization  of  their 
Employee-Management  Committee  in  1957. 

Although  the  principle  objective  of  this 
committee  is  safety  and  accident  prevention 
in  the  plant  and  among  the  company’s  route 
drivers,  both  M.  Christenson  and  Sales 
Manager  Jack  Newman  report  that  the 
members  have  also  submitted  a  number  of 
worthwhile  suggestions  for  the  care  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  improvement  of  service  to 
customers. 

Harry  Purse,  who  is  one  of  the  company’s 
drivers  and  a  steward  of  the  Retail,  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Department  Store  Union  (CLC), 
stated  that  “safety  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  minds  of  both  employees  and 
employers.  “In  addition,  labour-manage¬ 
ment  co-operation  is  enabling  us  gradually 
to  pull  down  the  costs  involved  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  our  trucks”. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Committees  is  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  Labour-Management  Co-operation  Serv¬ 
ice,  Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  representa¬ 
tives  located  in  key  industrial  centres,  who 
are  available  to  help  both  managements  and 
trade  unions,  the  Service  provides  various 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  posters  and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
AND  CONCILIATION 


Certification  and  Other 
the  Canada 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  two  days  during  April.  The  Board 
issued  four  certificates  designating  bargain¬ 
ing  agents,  ordered  two  representation  votes, 
rejected  one  application  for  certification, 
and  issued  an  order  to  bargain  collectively. 
During  the  month  the  Board  received  12 
applications  for  certification,  five  applica¬ 
tions  for  revocation  of  certification,  and 
allowed  the  withdrawal  of  one  application 
for  certification  and  one  request  under 
Section  61  (2)  of  the  Act  for  review  of 
an  earlier  decision. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of 
America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees 
of  Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills  Limited,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  elevator  and  flour  milling 
operations  of  its  plant  at  Humberstone, 
Ont.,  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  155). 

2.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  heating  plant  operators 
and  their  helpers  employed  by  Pronto 
Uranium  Mines  Limited,  at  its  mining 
property  in  Long  and  Spragge  Townships, 
District  of  Algoma,  Ont.,  (L.G.,  May,  p 
472). 

3.  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild, 
Inc.,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  deck  officers 
employed  by  Shell  Canadian  Tankers,  Lim¬ 
ited,  aboard  the  M.V.  Tyee  Shell  operating 
on  the  West  Coast.  (L.G.,  May,  p.  473). 

4.  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen 
and  Helpers,  Local  565  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  drivers  and  warehouse 
employees  of  Hill  the  Mover  (Canada) 
Limited,  operating  in  and  out  of  Regina 
Sask.,  (L.G.,  May,  p.  474). 

Representation  Votes  Ordered 

1.  Line  Drivers,  Warehousemen,  Pickup 
Men  and  Dockmen’s  Union,  Local  605  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America,  applicant,  and  Sabre  Freight  Lines, 
Limited,  Windsor,  Ont.,  respondent.  The 


Proceedings  before 
Labour  Relations  Board 

vote  affected  a  unit  of  employees  of  the 
company  operating  in  and  out  of  its  ter¬ 
minal  at  Burnaby,  B.C.,  (L.G.,  April,  p. 
388).  (Returning  Officer;  G.  H.  Purvis). 

2.  Maritime  Airline  Pilots  Association, 
applicant,  Maritime  Central  Airways  Lim¬ 
ited,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  respondent,  and 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
intervener  (service  and  maintenance  em¬ 
ployees)  (L.G.,  May,  p.  474).  The  Board 
directed  that  the  names  of  the  applicant 
and  the  intervener  be  on  the  ballot.  (Return¬ 
ing  Officer:  H.  R.  Pettigrove). 

Application  for  Certification  Rejected 

Transport  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers’  Union,  Local  106,  and  General 
Truck  Drivers’  Union,  Local  938,  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America,  applicants,  Taggart  Service  Lim¬ 
ited,  Ottawa,  respondent,  and  Taggart 
Service  Limited  Employees’  Association, 
intervener.  (L.G.,  May,  p.  472).  The  appli¬ 
cation  was  rejected  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  not  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  a  representation  vote  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Board. 

Order  to  Bargain  Collectively  Issued 

The  Board  gave  consideration  to  a  com¬ 
plaint  referred  to  it  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  under  Section  43  of  the  Act,  affect¬ 
ing  the  National  Association  of  Marine 
Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.,  complainant,  and 
Transit  Tankers  and  Terminals,  Limited, 
respondent  (L.G.,  May,  p.  475)  and  issued 
an  Order  requiring  the  respondent  company 
to  bargain  collectively  with  the  complainant. 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  International  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen’s  Union,  Local  506,  on 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  involving  the  administrative  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board,  and  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department. 
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behalf  of  a  unit  of  papermen  employed  by 
the  Canadian,  British,  and  Foreign  Steam¬ 
ship  Group,  of  the  Deepsea  Section  of,  and 
as  represented  by,  the  Shipping  Federation 
of  British  Columbia  (Investigating  Officer: 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 

2.  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  pro¬ 
duction  employees  of  Northspan  Uranium 
Mines  Limited,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont.  (Investigat¬ 
ing  Officer:  A.  B.  Whitfield). 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  system-wide  unit  of  operating  and 
maintenance  employees  of  The  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Authority  (Investigating  Officer: 
B.  H.  Hardie). 

4.  International  Association  of  Bridge, 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers, 
Local  No.  720,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
structural  steel  fabricators  and  erectors  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.  Ltd., 


in  the  Northwest  Territories  (Investigating 
Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

5.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  operating  and  maintenance  em¬ 
ployees  of  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Authority  on  the  Beauharnois  Canal  (Inves¬ 
tigating  Officer:  B.  H.  Hardie). 

6.  Dominion  Canals  Employees’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  operating 
and  maintenance  employees  of  The  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  on  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Welland,  and  Iroquois  Canals. 
(Investigating  Officer:  B.  H.  Hardie). 

7.  Canadian  Airlines  Link  Instructors 
Association,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  Link 
Trainer  instructors  employed  by  Trans- 
Canada  Air  Lines  (Investigating  Officer: 
C.  E.  Poirier). 

8.  International  Union  of  Operating  En¬ 
gineers,  Local  No.  796,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  hoistmen  employed  by  the  Northspan 


Scope  and  Administration  of  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 


Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certificates 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  shipping, 
interprovincial  railways,  canals,  telegraphs, 
interprovincial  and,  international  steamship 
lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and  air  trans¬ 
portation,  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
works  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or 
more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if  they 
so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legislation  for 
application  to  industries  within  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  make  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  federal  Government 
for  the  administration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  faded  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it  by 
the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings:  (1) 
Certification  and  other  Proceedings  before 
the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  and 
(2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Winnipeg.  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland.  The  territory  of  four  officers 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia,  Alberta  and  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories;  two  officers  stationed 
in  Winnipeg  cover  the  provinces  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Ontario;  four  officers  resident  in  Toronto 
confine  their  activities  to  Ontario;  four 
officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont., 
(Investigating  Officer:  A.  B.  Whitfield). 

9.  Kitimat  Terrace  and  District  General 
Workers’  Union,  Local  1583  (CLC),  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of  The  Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe). 

10.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
by  Murray  Marine  Services  Ltd.,  aboard 
the  M.V.  Lady  Rose  operating  on  the  West 
Coast  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  H.  Purvis). 

11.  International  Union,  United  Auto¬ 
mobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment  Workers  of  America,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  office  employees  employed  by  the 
British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation  in 
the  Toronto  area.  (Investigating  Officer: 
T.  B.  McRae). 

12.  Cornwall  Local  Council  of  the  Civil 
Service  Association  of  Canada,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  operating  and  maintenance 
employees  of  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Authority  on  the  Cornwall  Canal  (Inves¬ 
tigating  Officer:  B.  H.  Hardie). 

Applications  for  Revocation  of  Certification 

1.  Jacques  Leduc,  et  al,  applicants,  and 
Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited,  re¬ 
spondent,  and  the  Ottawa  Atomic  Energy 
Workers,  Local  No.  1541  (CLC),  respond¬ 
ent.  The  application  was  for  the  revocation 
of  the  certification  issued  by  the  Board  in 
October  1957  to  the  Ottawa  Atomic 
Energy  Workers,  Local  No.  1541  (CLC),  in 
respect  of  a  unit  of  mechanical  appliances 
production  employees  of  the  company’s 
Commercial  Products  Division  in  Ottawa 
(L.G.  1957,  p.  1461). 

2.  John  Wood  on  behalf  of  Alcide 
Landry,  et  al,  applicants,  and  Branch  Lines 
Limited,  respondent,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada, 
Inc.  (Great  Lakes  and  Eastern  District), 
respondent.  The  application  was  for  the 
revocation  of  the  certification  issued  by  the 
Board  in  May  1956  to  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc. 
(Great  Lakes  and  Eastern  District),  in 
respect  of  a  unit  of  marine  engineers  below 
the  rank  of  chief  engineer  employed  by  the 
company  aboard  the  vessels  Cedarbranch, 
Elmbranch,  Firbranch,  Sprucebranch,  and 
Willowbranch  (L.G.  1956,  p.  853). 

3.  John  Wood  on  behalf  of  John  A. 
Dodd,  et  al,  applicants,  and  Mohawk  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  Limited,  respondent,  and 


the  National  Association  of  Marine  En¬ 
gineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (Great  Lakes  and 
Eastexn  District),  respondent.  The  applica¬ 
tion  was  for  the  revocation  of  the  certifica¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  Board  in  December  1955 
to  the  National  Association  of  Marine 
Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (Great  Lakes 
and  Eastern  District),  in  respect  of  a  unit 
of  marine  engineers  below  the  rank  of 
chief  engineer  employed  aboard  the  vessels 
operated  by  the  company  (L.G.  1956,  p. 
178). 

4.  John  Wood  on  behalf  of  Ross  Robert¬ 
son,  et  al,  applicants,  and  Beaconsfield 
Steamships  Limited,  respondent,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers 
of  Canada,  Inc.  (Great  Lakes  and  Eastern 
District),  respondent.  The  application  was 
for  the  revocation  of  the  certification  issued 
by  the  Board  in  November  1955  to  the 
National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers 
of  Canada,  Inc.  (Great  Lakes  and  Eastern 
District),  in  respect  of  a  unit  of  marine 
engineers  below  the  rank  of  chief  engineer 
employed  by  the  company  aboard  the  ves¬ 
sels  Mohawk  Deer,  Belvoir,  Redcloud, 
Redriver,  Redwood,  Redfern,  Sandland, 
William  C.  Warren  and  Griffon  (L.G.  1956, 
p.  75). 

5.  Norman  Jenson,  et  al,  applicants,  C.  A. 
Fraser  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.,  respondent, 
and  the  Warehousemen  and  Miscellaneous 
Drivers’  Union,  Local  419,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America, 
respondent.  The  application  was  for  the 
revocation  of  the  certification  issued  by  the 
Board  in  July  1958  to  the  Warehousemen 
and  Miscellaneous  Drivers’  Union,  Local 
419,  International  Brotherhood  of  Teams¬ 
ters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 
ers  of  America,  in  respect  of  a  unit  of 
drivers,  helpers,  warehousemen  and  mechan¬ 
ics  employed  by  the  company  and  working 
in  and  out  of  the  City  of  Toronto  (L.G., 
Sept.  1958,  p.  979). 

Application  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Vancouver  Lodge  692,  applicant,  and  Stone 
Bros.  Towing  Co.  Ltd.,  Port  Alberni,  B.C., 
respondent,  (L.G.,  May,  p.  474). 

Request  Withdrawn  for  Review  Under  Sec.  61  (2) 

Canadian  Wire  Services,  Local  213, 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  applicant,  and 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
respondent,  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  49). 
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Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  April,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  conciliation  officers  to  deal  with 
the  following  disputes: 

1.  British  Columbia  Telephone  Company 
and  Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  of 
British  Columbia  (Conciliation  Officer: 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 

2.  Lake  St.  Jean  Radio  Station  CFGT 
and  The  Syndicate  of  Employees  of  CFGT 
(Conciliation  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

3.  National  Harbours  Board,  Port  Col- 
borne,  and  Local  1015,  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

4.  Allied  Aviation  Service  Company  of 
Newfoundland,  Limited,  and  Trans-World 
Airlines,  Inc.,  and  Canadian  Air  Line 
Despatchers  Association  (Conciliation  Offi¬ 
cer:  R.  Duquette). 

5.  National  Harbours  Board,  Montreal, 
and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees  (Conciliation  Officer: 

R.  Duquette). 

6.  Buntain,  Bell  and  Company  Ltd.,  Gulf 
and  Northern  Shipping  Company,  H.  B.  Wil¬ 
lis,  Inc.,  and  Labourers  Protective  Union  No. 
9568  (Conciliation  Officer:  E.  R.  Pettigrove). 

7.  Canadian  National  Railways  (Port 
of  North  Sydney)  and  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  Association,  Local  1259  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  H.  R.  Pettigrove). 

8.  George  Burchill  and  Sons,  British 
Canadian  Pitwood  Ltd.,  Geo.  Cook,  W.  S. 
Anderson  Co.  Ltd.,  Chatham  Industries 
Ltd.,  W.  S.  Loggie  Co.  Ltd.,  E.  P.  Malkins 
Ltd.,  M.  F.  Esson  and  Sons,  Miramachi 
Lumber  Co.,  and  Miramachi  Trades  and 
Labour  Union,  Locals  2,  3  and  4  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  H.  R.  Pettigrove). 

9.  Boyles  Bros.  (Drilling)  Alta.  Ltd.,  and 
Western  District  Diamond  Driller’s  Union, 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  (Conciliation  Officer: 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 

Settlements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 

S. S.  Princess  Helene  and  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America,  Cana¬ 
dian  District  (Conciliation  Officer:  H.  R. 
Pettigrove)  (L.G.,  May,  p.  477). 

2.  Hamilton  Shipping  Company,  Limited, 
Yorkwood  Shipping  and  Trading  Co.  Ltd., 
Eastern  Canada  Stevedoring  Co.  Ltd., 
Caledon  Terminals  Ltd.  and  Cullen  Steve¬ 
doring  Co.  Ltd.,  and  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Longshoremen,  Local  1817, 


Hamilton  (Conciliation  Officer:  F.  J.  Ains¬ 
borough)  (L.G.,  May,  p.  477). 

3.  Eastern  Canada  Stevedoring  Co.  Ltd., 
Cullen  Stevedoring  Co.  Ltd.,  Caledon  Ter¬ 
minals  Ltd.  and  Terminal  Warehouses  Ltd., 
and  International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Local  1842,  Toronto  (Conciliation 
Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough)  (L.G.,  March, 
p.  273). 

4.  Canadian  National  Railways  (Atlantic 
and  Central  Regions)  and  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  (Conciliation  Officer: 
R.  Duquette)  (L.G.,  July  1958,  p.  755). 

Conciliation  Boards  Appointed 

1.  Shipping  Federation  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  International  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  Local  506,  Van¬ 
couver  (L.G.,  April,  p.  391). 

2.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(Eastern,  Prairie,  and  Pacific  Regions)  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  (no 
conciliation  officer  appointed  previously). 

3.  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines,  Limited, 
Vancouver,  and  Canadian  Air  Line  Naviga¬ 
tors’  Association  (L.G.,  March,  p.  273). 

4.  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines,  Montreal, 
and  Canadian  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
(L.G.,  May,  p.  477). 

Conciliation  Boards  Fully  Constituted 

1.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  March  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  C.  A.  Fraser  Limited, 
Toronto,  and  Local  419,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America 
(L.G.,  May,  p.  477)  was  fully  constituted 
in  April  with  the  appointment  of  Thomas 
O’Connor,  Toronto,  as  Chairman.  Mr. 
O’Connor  was  appointed  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  other  two  members, 
Donald  J.  McKillop  and  Melrose  Kerr,  both 
of  Toronto,  who  were  previously  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  company  and 
union  respectively. 

2.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  established  in  March  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  Northland  Navigation 
Company  Limited,  Vancouver,  and  National 
Association  of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada, 
Inc.  (L.G.,  May,  p.  477)  was  fully  con¬ 
stituted  in  April  with  the  appointment  of 
W.  H.  Morrow,  Vancouver,  as  Chairman. 
Mr.  Morrow  was  appointed  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  other  two  members, 
E.  B.  Clark  and  John  Berry,  both  of  Van¬ 
couver,  who  were  previously  apointed  on 
the  nomination  of  the  comany  and  union 
respectively. 
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Board  Report  of  Settlement  Received 

Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines,  Limited,  and 
Canadian  Air  Line  Flight  Attendants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  (L.G.,  March,  p.  273).  The  text 
of  the  report  is  reproduced  below. 

Settlements  Reached  Following  Board  Procedure 

1.  Canada  Steamship  Lines  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Flandlers,  Ex¬ 
press  and  Station  Employees  (L.G.,  May, 
p.  478). 

2.  Canadian  National  Railways,  Mont¬ 
morency  Sub-division,  and  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  (L.G., 
May,  p.  482). 

3.  Canadian  National  Railways  (Atlantic, 
Central  and  Western  Regions,  including 
Newfoundland  District)  and  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
(L.G.,  May,  p.  482). 


4.  Guy  Tombs  Marine  Services  Limited, 
Montreal,  Davie  Transportation  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  Quebec  Paper  Sales  and 
Transportation  Limited,  Quebec,  and  Seafar¬ 
ers’  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Canadian  District  (L.G.,  Oct.  1958,  p.  1142). 

Industrial  Inquiry  Commission  Appointed 

Polymer  Corporation  Limited,  Sarnia, 
and  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union,  Local  16-14  (L.G., 
May,  p.  477).  Stoppage  of  work  occurred 
March  19,  1958.  F.  J.  Ainsborough, 

Toronto,  appointed  Industrial  Inquiry  Com¬ 
mission,  April  17. 

Dispute  Lapsed 

Minshull  Storage  and  Van  Limited, 
Halifax,  and  Local  927,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1958,  p.  1399).  Company  sold 
its  business. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines,  Limited 
and 

Canadian  Air  Line  Flight  Attendants’  Association, 


Members  of  the  Board:  W.  E.  Philpott, 
Chairman;  T.  E.  H.  Ellis,  Q.C.,  Member; 
A.  B.  Macdonald,  Member. 

This  was  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  that  was  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  “Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act”  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  agreement  between  the  par¬ 
ties  to  the  said  dispute,  and  to  find  terms 
for  a  collective  agreement  that  the  parties 
will  accept  and  to  report  to  the  Honourable 
the  Minister  of  Labour,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  17  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act. 

Robert  Smeal  appeared  for  the  bargaining 
agent:  G.  Manning  appeared  for  the 
employer. 


During  April,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  established 
to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Air  Lines,  Limited,  and  Canadian 
Air  Line  Flight  Attendants’  Association, 
Vancouver. 

The  Board  was  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  W.  E.  Philpott,  Vancouver,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Minister  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  other  two  members, 
T.  E.  H.  Ellis,  Q.C.,  and  A.  B.  Macdonald’ 
both  of  Vancouver,  nominees  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  union  respectively. 

The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced  here. 


The  Board,  through  its  members  and 
Chairman,  has  kept  in  constant  touch  with 
both  parties  to  the  dispute.  There  appeared 
at  all  times  the  possibility  of  both  parties 
being  able  to  settle  their  differences  by 
direct  negotiations. 

Negotiations  were  continued  until  both 
parties  came  to  complete  agreement  as  to 
the  terms  of  a  collective  agreement  to  be 
effective  for  one  year  from  November  1, 
1958  until  October  31,  1959. 

The  Board  met  with  the  parties  on  April 
14,  1959.  It  was  announced  to  the  Board 
that  complete  agreement  had  been  reached 
by  the  parties  in  dispute  and  that  the  terms 
of  a  collective  agreement  for  the  present 
term  of  one  (1)  year  are  incorporated  in 
copies  of  Agreement  No.  6  between  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Air  Lines  Limited  and  The 
Air  Line  Flight  Attendants’  Association. 

Dated  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
this  15th  day  of  April,  1959. 

(Sgd.)  W.  E.  Philpott, 
Chairman. 

( Sgd .)  T.  E.  H.  Ellis, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  A.  B.  Macdonald, 
Member. 
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LABOUR  LAW 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Saskatchewan  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  quashes  order  of  Labour  Relations  Board 
New  Brunswick  appeal  court  upholds  injunction  against  all  kinds  of  picketing 


In  Saskatchewan,  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  (Crown  Side)  quashed  an  order  of 
the  Labour  Relations  Board  changing  the 
bargaining  unit  of  employees  of  a  mining 
company  while  a  collective  agreement  was 
in  operation. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  Court  of  Appeal 
upheld  an  injunction  against  all  kinds  of 
picketing,  including  peaceful  picketing,  at 
the  construction  site  of  a  Saint  lohn  wharf. 

Saskatchewan  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. . . 

quashes  order  of  province’s  Labour  Relations 
Board  that  altered  definition  of  bargaining  unit 

On  October  1,  1958,  the  Saskatchewan 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  (Crown  Side) 
found  that  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
exceeded  its  jurisdiction  by  issuing  an  order 
altering  the  definition  of  the  bargaining 
unit  after  an  agreement  had  been  signed 
and  while  it  was  still  in  force.  The  Court 
ruled  that  the  Board  had  the  jurisdiction  to 
make  an  order  changing  the  bargaining  unit 
but  not  while  the  collective  agreement  was 
in  operation. 

The  dispute  arose  out  of  the  following 
circumstances. 

On  lanuary  21,  1956,  the  Saskatchewan 
Labour  Relations  Board  issued  an  order 
which,  as  amended  on  December  18,  1956, 
was  to  the  effect  that  all  employees  of 
Western  Dominion  Coal  Mines  Limited  at 
Taylorton,  except  directors,  officers,  general 
manager,  office  staff  including  the  assistant 
shipper  and  clerk  in  the  scalehouse,  and 
foremen,  constituted  an  appropriate  unit 
for  the  purpose  of  bargaining  collectively. 
The  order  also  certified  that  Saskatchewan 
Coal  Miners’  Union,  Local  331,  represented 
a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  unit, 
and  required  the  company  to  bargain  with 
the  union  in  respect  to  the  employees  in 
that  unit. 

On  September  12,  1957,  a  collective 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
company  and  Local  331  applying  to  the 
employees  in  the  unit  as  defined  in  the 
Board’s  order,  to  remain  in  force  until 
June  30,  1959. 

While  the  agreement  was  in  operation, 
Local  331  applied  to  the  Board  for  an 


order  amending  the  order  of  the  Board  by 
including  foremen  in  the  bargaining  unit 
and  by  excluding  the  classification  of  tipple 
boss. 

The  Board  considered  oral  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  representatives  of  both 
parties,  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
written  submission  made  by  the  company. 
As  a  result  of  this  inquiry  the  Board  issued 
an  order,  dated  March  11  and  12,  1958, 
by  which  the  previous  order  of  the  Board 
was  amended  by  including  foremen  in  the 
bargaining  unit  and  by  adding  to  the 
exclusions  the  classification  of  tipple  fore¬ 
man  and  pit  boss. 

The  company  applied  to  the  Court  to 
quash  the  new  order  of  the  Board  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Board  had  no  jurisdiction 
to  make  the  order;  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Trade 
Union  Act,  and  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  natural  justice;  and  that  the  effect  of 
the  order  was  to  nullify  and  render  inopera¬ 
tive  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
between  the  Union  and  the  company. 

Mr.  Justice  Doiron  rejected  the  company’s 
submission  that  the  order  was  contrary  to 
the  Saskatchewan  Trade  Union  Act  and  to 
the  principles  of  natural  justice.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  definition  of  “employee” 
in  the  Trade  Union  Act,  which  reads: 

S.  2  (5).  “Employee”  means  any  person  in 
the  employment  of  an  employer,  except  any 
person  having  and  regularly  exercising  authority 
to  employ  or  discharge  employees  or  regularly 
acting  on  behalf  of  management  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  capacity,  and  includes  any  person  on  strike 
or  locked  out  in  a  current  labour  dispute  who 
has  not  secured  permanent  employment  else¬ 
where. 

He  noted  that  in  the  affidavits  of  the 
foremen  as  well  as  of  the  general  manager 
of  the  Company  there  was  no  assertion 
that  these  foremen  had  the  right  to  employ 
or  discharge  employees  or  regularly  act  on 
behalf  of  management  in  a  confidential 
capacity. 

This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  Branch  reviews  labour  laws  as  they 
are  enacted  by  Parliament  and  the 
provincial  legislatures,  regulations  under 
these  laws,  and  selected  court  decisions 
affecting  labour. 
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As  to  the  argument  that  the  order  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
Mr.  Justice  Doiron  noted  that  the  company 
was  given  full  opportunity  to  adduce  evid¬ 
ence  and  to  argue  the  case. 

However,  the  Court  accepted  the  com¬ 
pany’s  submission  that  the  effect  of  the 
order  was  to  nullify  and  render  inoperative 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  which 
was  still  in  operation. 

The  Union  argued  that  the  order  did  not 
affect  the  existence  of  the  agreement  because 
the  agreement  regulated  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  of  all  employees 
except  foremen.  All  that  the  Board’s  order 
did  was  to  put  on  the  company  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  thereafter — that  it  is  from  the  date  of 
the  order — to  bargain  collectively  with 
respect  to  foremen,  and  that  the  agreement 
remained  in  full  force  and  effect  without 
impairment  of  any  sort. 

Mr.  Justice  Doiron  rejected  the  Union’s 
argument  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the 
Board  had  jurisdiction  to  make  the  present 
order  had  it  been  made  before  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed.  In  his  opinion  these  fore¬ 
men  were  “employees”  under  the  Act. 

As  the  order  was  made  after  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed,  it  encroached  on  Section 
26  of  the  Act,  which  reads: 

(1)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  every  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agreement,  whether  heretofore 
or  hereafter  entered  into,  shall,  notwithstanding 
anything  contained  therein,  remain  in  force  for 
a  period  of  one  year  from  its  effective  date  and 
thereafter  from  year  to  year. 

(2)  Either  party  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  may,  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor 
more  than  sixty  days  before  the  expiry  date 
of  such  agreement,  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
other  party  to  terminate  such  agreement  or  to 
negotiate  a  revision  thereof,  and  thereupon, 
subject  to  subsection  (3),  the  parties  shall 
forthwith  bargain  collectively  with  a  view  to 
the  renewal  or  revision  of  such  agreement  or 
the  conclusion  of  a  new  agreement. 

The  Court  found  that  the  Board  in  issuing 
the  order  of  March  11  and  12,  1958,  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  jurisdiction,  and  ruled  that  the 
order  be  quashed.  Western  Dominion  Coal 
Mines  Ltd.,  and  Saskatchewan  Coal  Miners’ 
Union,  Local  331,  C.C.H.  Canadian  Labour 
Law  Reporter,  p.  11,581. 

Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick  in  Appeal. 

.  .  .dismisses  appeal  against  picketing  injunction 
and  rules  that  all  picketing  should  be  restrained 

On  November  14,  1958,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Brunswick  in  Appeal  dis¬ 
missed  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  imposing 
an  injunction  against  picketing.  The  Court 
dismissed  the  union’s  submission  that  peace¬ 
ful  picketing  should  be  allowed  and  ruled 
that  under  the  circumstances  all  picketing 
should  be  restrained. 


The  judgment  of  the  Court  was  rendered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Bridges,  with  whom  Chief 
Justice  McNair  and  Mr.  Justice  Jones 
concurred. 

The  circumstances  of  the  dispute  described 
in  the  reasons  for  judgment  were  these. 
Foundation  Maritime  Ltd.,  in  April  1958, 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  of  Canada  for  the  building 
of  a  Marine  Agency  wharf  at  Saint  John. 
While  the  construction  was  in  progress  the 
representatives  of  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters,  the  International  Hod 
Carriers’,  Building  and  Common  Labourers’ 
Union  of  America  and  the  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  although 
these  unions  were  not  certified  as  bargain¬ 
ing  agents,  requested  the  company  to  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  representing  units  of  the 
company’s  employees. 

The  company  was  not  willing  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  unions  on  the  basis  of  a  show  of 
membership  cards,  and  advised  the  union 
representatives  to  negotiate  through  the 

Saint  John  Builders’  Exchange,  an  Associa¬ 
tion  of  employers,  of  which  the  company 
was  a  member. 

As  a  result  of  the  company’s  refusal  to 
recognize  the  unions,  a  strike  was  declared 
on  July  23,  1958.  A  picket  line  was  set 
up  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the 
picketing  went  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
peaceful  picketing  and  the  company  was 

entitled  to  an  interim  injunction  to  prevent 
the  continued  reprehensible  conduct  of 

pickets  until  the  action  could  be  tried. 

On  July  25,  1958,  Mr.  Justice  Ritchie 
issued  an  interim  injunction  restraining  all 
kinds  of  picketing.  In  another  order  of 
July  30,  1958,  the  injunction  was  con¬ 
firmed  until  the  trial  of  the  action.  The  trial 
judge  granted  an  injunction  against  all 

kinds  of  picketing  for  the  following  reasons: 
the  strike  was  illegal,  being  in  contravention 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  as  none  of 
the  unions  involved  had  been  certified  as 
bargaining  agents;  the  object  of  the  picket¬ 
ing  was  not  to  convey  information  but  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  company’s  work  in  order 
to  compel  recognition  of  the  unions. 

The  union  appealed  the  judgment,  object¬ 
ing,  inter  alia,  that  peaceful  picketing  should 
not  have  been  restrained. 

In  his  reasons  for  decision,  Mr.  Justice 
Bridges  referred  to  a  number  of  authorities 
which  support  the  view  of  Mr.  Justice 
Ritchie  that,  under  circumstances  shown  to 
have  existed  in  the  dispute  at  bar,  an  injunc¬ 
tion  may  be  granted  restraining  all  picketing. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  noted  that  Chief 
Justice  McRuer  in  General  Batteries  of 
Canada  v.  Brigenshaw  (1951)  4  DLR  414, 
held  that  in  the  absence  of  any  prohibition 
in  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  or  a 
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collective  agreement,  employees  may  peace¬ 
fully  picket  whether  the  strike  is  lawful 
or  unlawful. 

The  company  contended  that  the  inter¬ 
locutory  injunction  order,  being  discre¬ 
tionary,  should  not  be  set  aside.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Justice  Palmer  in  The  Bank  of 
Montreal  v.  Robertson  (1892)  31  N.B.R. 
653,  at  p.  659  said: 

It  follows  from  such  a  state  of  the  law  that 
the  granting  of  such  an  order  is,  and  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  largely  be  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  judge  before  whom  the  matter 
comes,  whose  duty  it  is,  whichever  way  he 
decides  the  matter,  to  as  far  as  possible  secure 
the  other  side  from  any  injury  that  his  action 
may  inflict,  in  case  he  should  ultimately  turn 
out  to  be  wrong.  I  do  not  say  that  a  judge’s 


discretion  in  such  a  case  might  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  a  Court  of  Appeal,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be,  except  for  some  very  grave  and 
powerful  reason. 

Mr.  Justice  Bridges  also  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  should 
not  set  aside  or  vary  an  interim  injunction 
order,  unless  it  was  apparent  that  such 
order  was  clearly  wrong.  As  he  was  not 
convinced  that  the  trial  judge  erred  in 
making  the  order,  therefore  the  Court  of 
Appeal  should  not  interfere  with  the  order. 

The  Court  dismissed  the  appeal  with 
costs  and  sustained  the  injunction  against 
all  kinds  of  picketing.  Gagnon  et  al.  and 
Foundation  Maritime  Ltd.  Can.  Labour 
Law  Reporter,  p.  11,625. 


Recent  Regulations  under  Provincial  Legislation 

Minimum  wage  rates  increased  for  employees  in  woodworking  industry  in  British 
Columbia.  Annual  fair  wage  schedule  issued  for  Manitoba  construction  industry 


In  British  Columbia,  a  new  order  for 
the  woodworking  industry  set  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1  an  hour  for  experienced  em¬ 
ployees  and  a  range  of  70  to  90  cents  an 
hour  for  learners. 

The  new  fair  wage  schedule  for  Manitoba 
construction  workers  raised  minimum  wage 
rates  by  an  average  of  10  cents  an  hour  and 
reduced  the  work  week  in  a  few  cases. 

Regulations  under  the  Alberta  Gas  Pro¬ 
tection  Act  provide  for  the  licensing  of 
gas  fitters. 

Alberta  Apprenticeship  Act 

Apprenticeship  regulations  for  the  elec¬ 
trical  trade  in  Alberta  were  replaced 
recently  by  new  regulations  gazetted  on 
March  31  as  Alta.  Reg.  94/59.  Except  for 
the  provisions  dealing  with  minimum  wages, 
however,  the  requirements  were  unchanged. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  an  apprentice 
electrician  must  receive  not  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  prevailing  journeyman’s  rate 
when  not  attending  the  prescribed  technical 
classes.  Instead  of  being  automatic,  how¬ 
ever,  increases  are  now  contingent  upon 
passing  the  years  technical  training.  If  an 
apprentice  electrician  passes  his  first  year, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  minimum  wage  of  50 
per  cent  of  a  journeyman’s  rate,  with  fur¬ 
ther  increases  to  60  and  75  per  cent  after 
successful  completion  of  his  second  and 
third  year  courses.  The  previous  regulations 
provided  for  a  minimum  wage  of  35  per 
cent  of  the  journeyman’s  rate  the  first  year, 
with  automatic  increases  each  year  to  45, 
60  and  80  per  cent,  respectively. 


Alberta  Gas  Protection  Act 

Regulations  under  the  Alberta  Gas  Pro¬ 
tection  Act  providing  for  the  certification  of 
gasfitters  and  amending  the  safety  require¬ 
ments  for  consumer  gas  installations  were 
gazetted  on  April  15. 

Certification  of  Gasfitters 

The  regulations  respecting  gasfitters  (Alta. 
Reg.  130/59)  set  out  a  procedure  whereby 
gasfitters’  certificates  issued  under  the 
Tradesmen’s  Qualification  Act  will  be  gradu¬ 
ally  replaced  by  certificates  under  the  Gas 
Protection  Act. 

In  keeping  with  this  objective,  the  regu¬ 
lations  set  out  the  same  definition  of  gasfitter 
as  is  laid  down  in  the  regulations  for  the 
gasfitting  trade  issued  last  December  under 
the  Tradesmen’s  Qualification  Act  (Alta. 
Reg.  356/58).  In  both  regulations  the  term 
“gasfitter”  means  any  person  who  installs, 
repairs  or  alters  any  gas  installation, 
appliance  or  equipment  in  or  upon  land  or 
premises  or  in  any  fixed  or  mobile  building 
or  vehicle  using  gas  for  fuel.  It  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  employees  of  supply 
companies  installing  gas  mains,  service  lines, 
meters  or  regulators  or  adjusting  or  servic¬ 
ing  appliances,  provided  the  company  has 
an  approved  training  program  for  employees 
engaged  in  this  type  of  work. 

From  July  1,  1959,  certificates  in  the 
gasfitting  trade  and  renewals  of  existing 
certificates  will  be  issued  only  under  the 
Gas  Protection  Act.  However,  until  April 
1,  1961,  a  person  may  engage  in  the  trade 
if  he  holds  a  certificate  of  proficiency  under 
either  the  Tradesmen’s  Qualification  Act  or 
the  Gas  Protection  Act  or  is  an  apprentice 
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gasfitter  registered  under  the  Apprenticeship 
Act.  After  that  date,  however,  no  person 
may  work  as  a  gasfitter  unless  he  holds  a 
certificate  under  this  Act  or  is  a  registered 
apprentice. 

The  regulations  further  provide  that  after 
April  1,  1960,  no  gasfitter  may  obtain  a 
permit  for  gas  installations  unless  he  is  the 
holder  of  an  annually  renewable  certificate 
under  the  Gas  Protection  Act.  After  April 
1,  1961,  no  person  or  firm  may  employ  any 
person  to  do  gasfitting  unless  he  has  the 
proper  certificate. 

A  gasfitter  licensed  under  the  Trades¬ 
men’s  Qualification  Act  who,  on  or  after 
July  1,  1959,  surrenders  his  existing  certi¬ 
ficate  will  be  issued  a  certificate  under  the 
Gas  Protection  Act  without  fee. 

A  person  not  previously  licensed  may 
qualify  for  a  certificate  by  trying  the  first 
class  gasfiitter’s  examination  under  the 
Tradesmen’s  Qualification  Act.  (Regulations 
under  this  Act  provide  that  a  candidate  for 
examination  must  submit  testimonials  from 
employers,  superintendents  or  foremen  show¬ 
ing  that  he  has  had  at  least  three  years 
experience  in  the  trade.) 

A  candidate  who  passes  the  prescribed 
examination  will  be  issued  a  first  class 
gasfitter’s  certificate.  A  person  who  fails 
to  obtain  the  required  pass  mark  may  be 
issued  a  second  class  restricted  certificate 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  follow¬ 
ing  a  review  of  his  examination  paper  and 
field  work. 

A  temporary  certificate  allowing  the 
holder  to  work  as  a  gasfitter  but  not  entitling 
him  to  obtain  permits  may  be  issued  to  an 
applicant  with  the  proper  qualifications, 
pending  completion  of  the  first  class  gas- 
fitter’s  examination.  A  special  temporary 
certificate  permitting  the  holder  to  do  work 
on  a  special  project  is  also  provided  for. 

An  identification  card  will  be  issued  with 
every  certificate,  which  must  be  produced 
upon  request  of  a  Departmental  inspector 
or  supervisor. 

Persons  or  firms  employing  gasfitters  are 
required  to  maintain  an  accurate  record  of 
their  employees’  certificates. 

Standards  for  Safe  Natural  Gas 

A  new  section  setting  out  standards  for  a 
safe  natural  gas  was  added  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  gas  installations  by  Alta. 
Reg.  129/59. 

The  new  regulations  provide  that  natural 
gas  which  contains  more  than  10  grains  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  per  100  cubic  feet  or 
other  objectionable  material  may  not  be 
supplied  to  consumer  gas  installations. 

Before  natural  gas  is  supplied  to  or  used 
in  such  installations,  it  must  be  chemically 


analysed  by  an  approved  method  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  hydrogen  sulphide  content. 

Every  natural  gas  installation  not  supplied 
by  a  distributing  system  holding  a  subsist¬ 
ing  franchise  must  contain  an  approved 
odorizer  and,  where  necessary,  an  adequate 
alcohol  absorber  or  some  other  approved 
dehydrator  and  a  drip  with  a  minimum 
capacity  of  five  gallons.  This  special  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  located  in  the  manner 
prescribed. 

In  special  cases,  the  enforcing  authority 
may  waive  or  alter  any  of  these  require¬ 
ments  on  submission  of  a  written  application 
with  supporting  data. 

Alberta  Labour  Act 

The  Alberta  Board  of  Industrial  Relations 
amended  its  hours  of  work  and  minimum 
wage  order  for  the  oil  well  service  industry 
(L.G.,  May  1958,  p.  513)  to  include  the 
operation  of  power  tongs  among  the  services 
covered. 

As  a  result,  persons  engaged  in  this  oper¬ 
ation  are  now  permitted  to  work  up  to  208 
hours  in  a  month  on  a  straight-time  basis 
with  overtime  for  all  hours  worked  beyond 
this  monthly  limit.  Employees  who  do  not 
work  208  hours  in  the  first  or  final  month 
of  employment  are  entitled  to  overtime  for 
all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  nine  in  a 
day  or  48  in  a  week,  whichever  is  the 
greater  amount. 

The  amendment  also  permits  these  em¬ 
ployees  to  accumulate  their  days  of  rest 
up  to  a  maximum  of  four  in  any  period  of 
24  consecutive  days  of  work. 

British  Columbia  Male  and  Female  Minimum 
Wage  Acts 

The  British  Columbia  Board  of  Industrial 
Relations  recently  issued  an  order  establish¬ 
ing  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour  for 
employees  in  the  woodworking  industry, 
effective  from  May  4.  The  new  order,  which 
was  gazetted  on  April  16  as  B.C.  Reg. 
58/59,  replaces  three  minimum  wage  orders 
issued  in  1947,  which  set  a  minimum  rate 
of  50  cents  an  hour  for  employees  in  the 
household  furniture  manufacturing,  wood¬ 
working  and  box-making  industries. 

The  new  order  covers  all  employees  in 
the  woodworking  industry,  by  which  is 
meant  all  operations  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  doors  and  sashes, 
fixtures,  cabinets,  showcases,  furniture  and 
furnishings,  general  millwork  and  furniture 
factory  products,  boxes,  box-shooks,  barrels, 
barrel  staves  and  heads,  kegs,  casks,  tierces, 
pails  and  other  wooden  containers. 

In  line  with  the  usual  practice,  the  order 
provides  for  some  variations  of  the  $l-an- 
hour  minimum  wage.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Board,  “learners”,  that  is  persons 
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with  less  than  six  weeks  experience  in  the 
industry,  may  be  paid  70  cents  an  hour 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  employment, 
80  cents  the  next  two  weeks  and  90  cents 
an  hour  during  the  third  two-week  period, 
after  which  the  full  minimum  rate  applies. 
The  order  stipulates,  however,  that  a  learner 
without  a  written  authorization  from  the 
Board  must  be  paid  at  least  $1  an  hour. 
Previously,  employees  in  the  household  fur¬ 
niture  manufacturing  industry  were  classi¬ 
fied  as  learners  unless  they  had  had  at  least 
six  months  experience  in  the  industry.  The 
1947  orders  also  had  provisions  permitting 
a  specified  percentage  of  employees  in  any 
establishment  to  be  paid  less  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage. 

If  the  Board  approves,  a  handicapped  or 
part-time  employee  may  also  be  paid  less 
than  the  prescribed  minimum,  the  order 
stating  that  such  an  employee  must  be  paid 
at  the  rate  specified  in  the  permit. 

All  employees  must  be  paid  time  and 
one-half  their  regular  rate  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  in  the  day  or  44 
in  the  week.  However,  where  hours  are 
varied  in  accordance  with  the  exceptions 
provided  for  in  the  Hours  of  Work  Act, 
employees  are  not  entitled  to  overtime  until 
they  have  completed  the  hours  so  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Board  may  also  vary  the  over¬ 
time  requirements  where  any  part  of  the 
woodworking  industry  has  been  exempted 
from  the  Hours  of  Work  Act. 

Employees  in  the  woodworking  industry 
must  now  be  paid  at  their  regular  rate  for 
the  entire  period  spent  at  work  in  response 
to  a  call  from  the  employer,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  hours  pay  if  they  report  for 
work  and  four  hours  if  they  commence 
work,  subject  to  the  usual  qualifications. 
None  of  the  previous  orders  for  the  wood¬ 
working  industry  contained  a  daily  guaran¬ 
tee  provision. 

In  line  with  recent  practice,  the  order 
requires  all  employees  to  be  given  a  weekly 
rest  of  32  consecutive  hours,  further  pro¬ 
viding  that,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  Board 
may  approve  a  different  arrangement  upon 
receipt  of  a  written  application  from  the 
employer  and  employees  concerned.  The 
previous  orders  for  the  woodworking  indus¬ 
try  made  no  provision  for  a  weekly  rest. 

The  order  also  contains  the  usual  provi¬ 
sions  respecting  semi-monthly  payment  of 
wages,  the  posting  of  orders  and  daily  shifts 
and  the  keeping  of  records  and  registers. 

Manitoba  Fair  Wage  Act 

The  annual  fair  wage  schedule  for  Mani¬ 
toba  construction  workers  was  gazetted  on 
April  25,  increasing  the  wage  rates  for  most 


occupations  by  10  cents  an  hour  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  work  week  of  building  labourers  in 
the  Winnipeg  area  to  42}  hours. 

As  previously,  the  schedule  is  in  two 
parts.  Part  I  applies  to  private  construction 
work  costing  more  than  $100  in  Greater 
Winnipeg  or  in  any  city  or  town  with  a 
population  of  2,000  or  more  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  province  designated  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and  to 
public  construction  projects  authorized  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Part  II 
applies  to  public  highway,  road,  bridge  or 
drainage  construction  projects  outside  the 
city  of  Winnipeg. 

Part  I,  as  before,  contains  two  sets  of 
minimum  wage  rates  covering  26  categories 
of  workers.  The  higher  or  Zone  “A”  rates 
apply  to  public  and  private  construction 
work  in  Winnipeg  and  30-mile  radius;  the 
lower  or  Zone  “B"  rates  apply  to  public 
work  elsewhere  in  the  province  and  to 
private  work  in  centres  with  a  population 
of  2,000  or  more  (Brandon,  Dauphin,  Flin 
Flon,  Minnedosa,  Neepawa,  Portage  la 
Prairie,  Steinbach,  Swan  River  and  The 
Pas) . 

Minor  changes  were  made  in  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  workers,  which,  as  before,  in¬ 
cludes  licensed  tradesmen,  skilled  building 
labourers,  unskilled  workers,  truck  drivers 
and  watchmen.  A  new  category,  reinforcing 
material  benders  and  placers,  was  added, 
the  rates  for  this  occupation  being  $1.75  an 
hour  in  Zone  “A”  and  $1.60  an  hour  in 
Zone  “B”.  A  special  rate,  $1.60  an  hour, 
is  now  authorized  for  electricians  holding 
a  limited  licence. 

Rates  for  Zone  “A”  now  range  from 
$1.00  an  hour  for  watchmen  to  $2.60  an 
hour  for  bricklayers,  millwrights,  plasterers, 
stonemasons  and  journeymen  plumbers, 
with  the  latter  receiving  a  further  increase 
to  $2.70  an  hour  effective  May  27.  The 
rates  for  carpenters,  lathers  and  sheet  metal 
workers  were  increased  by  10  cents  to  $2.40, 
$2.35  and  $2.20  an  hour,  respectively.  The 
minimum  for  skilled  building  labourers  is 
now  $1.75  an  hour  and  for  general  building 
labourers  $1.55  an  hour. 

The  rates  for  a  few  occupations  are  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  minimum  for 
journeymen  electricians  remains  $2.55  an 
hour  and,  as  before,  rates  for  asbestos 
workers  range  from  $1.45  to  $2.20  an  hour, 
depending  on  experience.  Rates  for  painters 
and  decorators  again  range  from  $1.90  to 
$2.10  an  hour. 

As  before,  the  work  week  in  Zone  “A” 
is  from  40  to  48  hours,  depending  on  the 
occupation,  with  the  majority  of  workers  on 
a  40-hour  week.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  work  week  has  been  reduced.  Cement 
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finishers,  skilled  and  unskilled  building 
labourers,  sewer  and  underground  construc¬ 
tion  workers  and  machine  rubbers  now  have 
a  regular  work  week  of  42i  hours  instead 
of  48  hours.  The  work  week  of  base 
machine  workers  has  been  reduced  from 
45  hours  to  42k  hours  and  that  of  truck 
drivers  from  48  hours  to  45.  Only  roofers 
and  timber  and  crib  men  working  on  grain 
elevators  have  a  48-hour  regular  work  week. 

In  line  with  its  usual  practice,  the  Fair 
Wage  Board  has  set  lower  rates  for  Zone 
“B”,  except  in  a  few  cases.  The  minimum 
for  elevator  constructors  is  $2.51  an  hour 
and  for  their  helpers  $1.76  an  hour,  as 
in  Zone  “A”.  Bridge  workers  are  also 
entitled  to  the  same  minimum  as  in  Zone 
“A”,  $2.50  an  hour.  The  hourly  rates  for 
stone  cutters,  electricians’  helpers,  roofers, 
timber  and  crib  men,  plate  glass  installers 
and  glass  setters  are  also  the  same  as  in 
Zone  “A”.  In  all  other  cases  the  rates 
are  from  5  cents  to  60  cents  an  hour  lower 
than  in  Zone  “A”,  ranging  from  95  cents 
an  hour  for  watchmen  to  $2.30  for  journey¬ 
men  electricians. 

The  work  week  in  Zone  “B”  is  48  hours 
for  all  occupations  except  bridge,  structural 
and  ornamental  iron  workers,  whose  regular 
work  week  is  40  hours. 


Sask.  Labour  Federation  Seeks 

A  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour,  and 
improvements  in  other  benefits  coming 
within  the  scope  of  Saskatchewan  Minimum 
Wage  Orders,  were  urged  in  a  submission 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  to  the 
Saskatchewan  Minimum  Wage  Board  by  the 
Saskatchewan  Federation  of  Labour  (CLC). 

The  Federation,  which  represents  about 
25,500  members  of  191  affiliated  local 
unions  and  labour  councils,  presented  statis¬ 
tics  to  show  that  the  minimum  wage  in 
force  in  the  province,  which  in  1946  had 
been  about  58  per  cent  of  the  average 
weekly  wage,  had  dropped  in  1958  to  only 
44  per  cent.  To  restore  the  1946  ratio  the 
minimum  wage  would  need  to  be  raised  at 
least  $9,  the  Federation  said. 

The  brief  also  stated  that  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  even  in  higher  wage 
brackets  employees  have  not  received  com¬ 
mensurate  shares  of  the  higher  production 
per  worker,  comparing  1957  with  1946; 
and  it  argued  that  in  this  situation,  “and 
for  all  the  reasons  advanced  by  Labour, 
increases  in  the  minimum  wage  are  required, 
fair  and  reasonable”. 

The  Federation  also  asked  for  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  the  lower  minimum  wage  for 


The  rates  for  workers  on  public  roads 
and  bridge  works  (Part  II)  were  increased 
by  10  cents  an  hour  except  in  the  case  of 
watchmen,  whose  rate  was  raised  from  90 
to  95  cents  an  hour. 

Employees  covered  by  Part  II  are  again 
permitted  to  work  up  to  120  hours  in  a 
two-week  period  at  straight  time  rates,  the 
only  exception  being  carpenters,  whose  mini¬ 
mum  wage  rate  of  $2.05  an  hour  is  based 
on  a  4 8 -hour  week. 

The  new  rates  went  into  effect  on  May 
1  to  remain  in  force  until  April  30,  1960. 

Quebec  Minimum  Wage  Act 

The  Quebec  Minimum  Wage  Commission 
recently  issued  a  renewal  order  extending 
the  following  orders  until  May  1,  1960: 
Order  No.  3  (1957),  an  order  providing 
for  annual  vacations  with  pay;  Order  No. 
4  (1957),  the  general  minimum  wage  order 
governing  the  majority  of  unorganized 
workers  in  the  province;  Order  No.  39 
(1958),  a  minimum  wage  order  covering 
forestry  workers;  Order  No.  40  (1957),  an 
order  fixing  minimum  wages  for  employees 
in  hotels,  restaurants,  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes;  and  Order  No.  41  (1958),  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  order  governing  municipal  and 
school  corporations.  The  renewal  order  was 
approved  by  O.C.  309  (Part  I)  of  April  8, 
1959. 


$1.25  Minimum  Wage 

workers  under  18  years,  instituted  in  1957, 
arguing  that  there  was  no  place  for  such 
a  differential  in  minimum  wage  regulations. 
It  said  that  the  assumption  implicit  in  the 
“under  18  years”  differential  that  young 
workers  were  worth  less  than  older  ones 
was  not  universally  true.  It  also  com¬ 
plained  that  the  tendency  for  employers  to 
hire  workers  of  under  1 8  years  of  age 
because  they  could  pay  them  less  was 
encouraged  by  the  regulation. 

The  brief  asked  for  changes  in  public 
holiday  benefits,  the  ending  of  split  shifts 
which  allow  a  work  day  to  be  spread  over 
12  hours,  and  protection  for  institutional 
workers  in  the  prices  charged  them  for 
meals  provided  at  the  employer’s  option. 

The  Federation  requested  that  Boxing 
Day  be  added  to  the  present  list  of  paid 
public  holidays  in  minimum  wage  orders, 
and  that  changes  should  be  made  to  allow 
employees  to  take  one  hour  for  meals, 
unless  engaged  in  swing  shifts.  It  com¬ 
plained  that  minimum  wage  inspection  was 
inadequate  owing  to  a  shortage  of  inspec¬ 
tors,  and  it  asked  for  improved  statistics 
on  labour  matters. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Number  of  initial  and  renewal  claims  for  benefit  in  March  was  4  per  cent  higher 
than  February  total  but  9  per  cent  lower  than  year-earlier  figure,  statistics* 
show.  Claimants  at  month-end  down  from  month-earlier  and  year-earlier  totals 


The  number  of  initial  and  renewal 
claimst  for  unemployment  insurance  benefit 
in  March  was  230,100,  which  was  4  per 
cent  above  the  February  figure  of  220,900 
but  9  per  cent  below  the  total  for  March 
1958. 

Claimants?  for  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  numbered  766,900  on  March  31; 
this  was  4  per  cent  lower  than  the  total 
on  February  27  and  11  per  cent  below  that 
on  March  31,  1958. 

Seasonal  benefit  claimants  included  in 
these  totals  numbered  258,300  on  March 
31,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  from  February 
27  and  of  10  per  cent  from  the  total  on 
March  31,  1958.  Regular  claimants  at 
508,600  on  March  31  were  8  per  cent 
fewer  than  the  month  before  and  19  per 
cent  lower  than  on  March  31,  1958. 

Males  constitute  eight  out  of  every  ten 
claimants,  both  for  seasonal  and  regular 
benefit.  Male  totals  this  season  were  con¬ 
sistently  below  last  year’s  numbers,  while 
female  claimants  were  more  numerous  until 
March,  when  they  fell  slightly  below  last 
year’s  level. 

Initial  claims,  numbering  164,000,  in¬ 
creased  by  2  per  cent  during  March; 
renewals,  which  numbered  66,000,  were 

*See  Tables  E-l  to  E-5  at  back  of  this  issue. 

tThe  initial  claims  total  includes  claims  com¬ 
puted  under  the  seasonal  benefit  provisions,  as  all 
initial  claims  are  computed  first  for  regular  benefit, 
and  the  renewal  claims  total  includes  claims  from 
seasonal  benefit  claimants.  Claimants  who  exhaust 
their  regular  benefit  during  the  seasonal  benefit  per¬ 
iod  are  not  cut  off  from  benefit.  If  they  wish  to  be 
considered  for  further  benefit  they  must  file  a  claim 
in  the  usual  manner.  When  there  are  insufficient 
contribution  weeks  to  establish  another  regular 
benefit  period,  seasonal  benefit  will  be  granted,  but 
not  more  than  once  during  the  seasonal  benefit 
period. 

JA  claimant’s  unemployment  register  is  placed  in 
the  “live  file’’  at  the  local  office  as  soon  as  the  c’aim 
is  forwarded  for  computation.  As  a  result,  the  count 
of  claimants  at  any  given  time  inevitably  includes 
some  whose  claims  are  in  process.  During  the 
seasonal  benefit  period,  such  cases  are  deemed  1o 
be  “regular”  until  the  results  of  the  computation 
indicate  otherwise. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
factors  other  than  numbers  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  industries, 
increase  in  area  population,  influence  of 
weather  conditions,  and  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 

Claimants  should  not  be  interpreted  either 
as  “total  number  of  beneficiaries”  or  “total 
job  applicants”. 

higher  by  11  per  cent.  The  renewals  can 
be  considered  to  be  new  cases  of  separation 
from  employment  during  the  month.  A 
substantial  number  of  the  164,000  initial 
claims,  however,  represent  claims  from  per¬ 
sons  who  had  exhausted  regular  benefit, 
and  who  wished  to  be  considered  for  sea¬ 
sonal  benefit.  Such  cases  constituted  47 
per  cent  of  the  initial  claims  processed  dur¬ 
ing  March,  compared  with  45  per  cent  in 
February  and  44  per  cent  in  March  1958. 

The  average  weekly  rate  of  benefit  was 
$21.58  for  March,  $21.56  for  February  and 
$21.48  for  March  1958. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  for 
March  show  that  insurance  books  or  con¬ 
tribution  cards  have  been  issued  to  4,868,884 
employees  who  had  made  contributions  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  since 
April  1,  1958. 

At  March  31  employers  registered  num¬ 
bered  316,455,  an  increase  of  901  since 
February  28,  1959. 

Enforcement  Statistics 

During  March  1959,  investigations  con¬ 
ducted  by  enforcement  officers  across 
Canada  numbered  5,319.  Of  these,  3,406 
were  spot  checks  of  postal  and  counter¬ 
claims  to  verify  the  fulfilment  of  statutory 
conditions,  and  120  were  miscellaneous 
investigations.  The  remaining  1,793  were 
investigations  in  connection  with  claimants 
suspected  of  making  false  statements  to 
obtain  benefit. 
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Prosecutions  were  begun  in  147  cases, 
24  against  employers  and  123  against 
claimants.*  Punitive  disqualifications  as  a 
result  of  claimants’  making  false  statements 
or  misrepresentations  numbered  1,031.* 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  in  March  totalled  $14,720,- 
282. OOt  compared  with  $18,446,070.36  in 


February  and  $21,327,216.42  in  March 
1958.  Benefits  paid  in  March  totalled 
$65, 868, 400. OOt  compared  with  $58,037,- 
486.77  in  February  and  $72,358,172.53  in 
March  1958.  The  balance  in  the  fund  on 
March  31  was  $496, 251, 386. 48t;  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28  it  was  $547,399,504.48  and  on 
March  31,  1959  $744,200,124.87. 


Decision  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB-1627,  April  17,  1959 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim¬ 
ants  are  members  of  Local  312  of  the 
International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America  who  were  employed 
either  in  the  retail  store  of  Carling  Breweries 
Limited  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  or  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  in  that  city  and  who,  on 
August  8,  1958,  lost  their  employment  in 
the  following  circumstances: 

On  August  7,  1958,  the  International 
Union  of  United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal, 
Soft  Drink  and  Distillery  Workers  of 
America  called  a  strike  of  its  members  at 
the  270  outlets  and  warehouses  of  the 
Brewers’  Warehousing  Company  Limited  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  As  a  result,  Carling 
Breweries  Limited  at  Hamilton  were  allowed 
by  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario 
to  sell  beer  direct  to  purchasers  of  beer  for 
resale  (authority  holders  who  ordinarily 
would  get  their  beer  from  Brewers’  Ware¬ 
housing  Co.  Ltd.). 

In  Hamilton,  Carling  Breweries  Limited 
have  a  brewery  where  they  produce  only 
draught  beer  to  be  sold  in  kegs.  They  also 
operate  a  retail  outlet  at  the  brewery  for 
the  sale  to  the  public  of  the  company’s 
bottled  beer,  the  supply  for  this  outlet  being 
provided  from  the  Waterloo  and  Windsor 
plants  of  the  company. 

On  August  8,  1958,  at  10.00  a.m.,  a 
hotel  keeper  arrived  at  the  Carling  plant 
to  purchase  40  kegs  of  beer.  The  company 
foreman  made  out  his  order  and  instructed 
his  men  to  run  the  40  kegs  out  of  cold 
storage  on  to  the  loading  dock.  The  men 
refused  to  do  this  work  and  were  suspended. 

Upon  learning  of  this  suspension,  the 
president  of  the  union  local,  who  is  one  of 
the  claimants,  that  same  day  told  the 
customers  direct  at  the  retail  store  where 
he  was  employed:  “The  company  has 


*These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  during  this  period. 


suspended  one  of  our  members  and  we 
cannot  serve  you  until  he  has  been  rein¬ 
stated.”  As  the  employees  of  the  retail 
store  refused  to  serve  any  more  customers, 
they  were  suspended  and  the  store  was 
closed. 

The  operations  of  the  brewery  were  also 
brought  to  a  standstill  and  only  five  en¬ 
gineers  and  three  warehousemen  remained 
at  work,  by  arrangement  with  the  union, 
so  that  the  beer  would  not  spoil. 

While  the  stoppage  of  work  was  in  effect 
at  the  Carling  plant,  these  claimants  received 
strike  pay  from  the  International  Union  and 
served  on  picket  lines. 

The  claimants,  who  had  filed  applications 
for  benefit,  were  disqualified  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  officer  from  the  receipt  thereof  as 
from  August  10,  1958,  because,  in  his 
opinion,  they  had  lost  their  employment  by 
reason  of  a  stoppage  of  work  due  to  a 
labour  dispute  at  the  premises  at  which 
they  were  employed,  the  said  disqualifica¬ 
tion  to  continue  for  the  duration  of  the 
stoppage  (section  63  of  the  Act). 

The  president  of  the  union  local  appealed 
to  a  board  of  referees  on  behalf  of  all 
the  claimants  interested  in  the  present  case, 
including  himself,  and  stated  in  part: 

On  August  7,  1958,  the  Brewers  Warehousing 
Union  went  on  strike  against  the  Brewers 
Warehousing  Company  Limited.  The  following 
day  August  8,  the  L.C.B.O.  changed  its  regula¬ 
tions  allowing  licence  holders  to  pick  up  their 
own  supplies  of  beer  at  brewery  outlets.  Until 
this  time  hotel  deliveries  had  been  made  by 
members  of  the  Brewers  Warehousing  Union 
and  now  that  the  Brewers  Warehousing  Union 
were  on  strike  Carling  Brewery  tried  to  force 
us  into  a  position  of  becoming  strike-breakers. 
Had  we  loaded  those  hotel  tracks,  we  would 
be  regarded  by  our  Union  as  members  “ not  in 
good  standing”.  Our  collective  agreement  be¬ 
tween  our  Local  Union  and  Carling  Breweries 
reads  in  part,  “Each  member  of  the  bargaining 
unit  shall  be  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
Brewery  Workers  Local  Union  No.  312”.  When 
we  were  asked  to  load  the  hotel  trucks  by  the 
company,  we  had  two  choices,  (1)  we  could 

t AH  figures  for  March  1959  are  subject  to  revision. 
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load  and  be  suspended  by  the  Union  in  which 
case  we  could  not  work  in  Carlings;  (2)  we 
could  refuse  to  load  and  be  suspended  by  the 
company,  in  which  case  we  could  not  work 
in  Carlings.  Having  very  little  to  choose  from 
and  knowing  that  whichever  course  we  took 
that  we  would  be  rendered  unemployed,  we 
chose  the  latter  course  and  got  suspended  by 
Carlings.  I  might  point  out  again  that  this 
work  which  we  were  asked  to  perform  on  this 
morning  (August  8)  was  always  performed  and 
is  presently  being  performed  by  members  of 
the  Brewers  Warehousing  Union. 

The  board  of  referees  heard  the  case  in 
Toronto  on  November  6,  1958,  and  on 
November  27,  1958.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  board,  the  Personnel  Manager  of  the 
company  stated  that  the  company’s  brewery 
in  Hamilton  produces  only  draught  beer 
which  is  sold  in  kegs  to  authority  holders 
only  and  that  had  the  workers  continued 
to  work  at  the  brewery,  the  company  could 
have  continued  to  operate  the  brewery  to 
full  capacity,  as  the  demand  for  keg  beer 
did  not  go  through  the  Brewers’  Ware¬ 
housing  retail  stores,  whose  employees  were 
on  strike.  The  board,  after  summing  up 
all  the  evidence,  both  written  and  oral, 
held,  by  a  majority  decision,  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  brewery  had  participated 
in  a  labour  dispute  that  caused  the  stoppage 
of  work  in  the  brewery  in  that,  had  they 
desired  to  continue  to  work,  there  would 
not  have  been  a  stoppage  of  work  in  the 
brewery,  which  could  have  continued  to 
manufacture  and  ship  keg  beer.  The  major¬ 
ity  members  of  the  board,  therefore,  main¬ 
tained  the  disqualification  imposed  by  the 
insurance  officer  on  these  claimants.  The 
dissenting  member  of  the  board  expressed 
the  opinion  that  had  the  claimants  loaded 
the  trucks,  which  work  was  normally  per¬ 
formed  by  members  of  the  Brewers’  Ware¬ 
housing  Union,  they  would  automatically 
have  been  suspended  by  the  Union  and  as 
a  result  they  might  have  lost  their  jobs. 

In  addition,  the  board  also  held  that 
claimants  who  were  employed  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  retail  store  in  Hamilton  had  lost 
their  employment  because  of  a  stoppage 
of  work  for  which  they  were  not  responsible 
in  that  the  stoppage  in  the  retail  store  “was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  supplies”.  The  board,  therefore, 
removed  the  disqualification  which  had  been 
imposed  by  the  insurance  officer  on  these 
claimants.  The  board  explained: 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  X . and  the  other 

permanent  employees  of  the  Carling’s  Brewery 
Retail  Store  on  the  premises,  they  refused  to 
continue  to  work  at  their  job  of  dispensing 
and  handling  bottled  beer  because  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  breweiy  proper  were  suspended 
for  refusing  to  load  private  trucks.  This  caused 
a  stoppage  of  work  in  the  Retail  Store.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Wilkins  stated  that  no  bottled  beer 
was  manufactured  in  Carling’s  Brewery  in 
Hamilton  so  that  the  Retail  Store  on  their 


premises  was  supplied  with  bottled  beer  from 
Carling’s  Brewery  in  Montreal,  Carling’s  Brew¬ 
ery  in  Waterloo,  Ontario,  and  Carling’s  Brewery 
in  Windsor,  Ontario. 

The  Government  had  refused  to  allow  beer 
to  be  imported  directly  from  outside  the 
province  by  an  individual  or  an  authority 
holder,  therefore  the  Carling’s  Retail  Store  in 
Hamilton  could  not  secure  beer  from  Montreal. 

The  Carling’s  Brewery  employees  in  Waterloo 
were  on  strike  and  that  brewery  was  shut  down 
so  beer  could  not  be  brought  in  from  there. 
Carling’s  Brewery  in  Windsor  was  shut  down 
because  of  lack  of  outlet  so  beer  could  not 
be  brought  in  from  there.  Therefore  except 
for  the  limited  time  that  it  would  take  to  sell 
the  stock  on  hand  in  the  Carling’s  Retail  Store 
in  Hamilton  on  August  9,  this  retail  store 
could  not  have  continued  to  operate  even  if 
the  employees  had  been  willing  to  work. 

From  the  decision  rendered  by  the  board 
of  referees  in  respect  of  the  claimants  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  company’s  brew¬ 
ery  in  Hamilton,  the  interested  Union 
appealed  to  the  Umpire,  whereas  the  insur¬ 
ance  officer  appealed  to  the  Umpire  from 
the  board’s  decision  in  respect  to  the 
claimants  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
company’s  retail  store. 

In  addition  to  its  appeal,  the  interested 
Union  requested  an  oral  hearing  before  the 
Umpire,  which  was  held  in  Toronto  on 
March  12,  1959.  The  claimants  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  A.  Andras,  Director  of 
Legislation,  Canadian  Labour  Congress, 
and  the  insurance  officer  by  G.  Kieffer  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission. 
A.  F.  Wilkins  and  B.  D.  Orr,  Personnel 
Manager  and  Acting  Manager,  respectively, 
of  Carling  Breweries  Ltd.,  were  also  present. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  The 

record  shows  that  on  August  8,  1958,  there 
was  work  available  to  the  claimants  at 
the  premises  at  which  they  were  employed 
and  that  all  the  work  at  these  premises 
effectively  ceased  as  a  result  of  the  claim¬ 
ants’  refusal  to  do  the  work  as  and  when 
ordered  by  their  employer.  Consequently, 
the  claimants  must  be  said  to  have  lost 
their  employment  by  reason  of  a  stoppage 
of  work  within  the  meaning  of  section 
63(1)  of  the  Act. 

The  record  shows  also  that  the  above 
stoppage  was  attributable  to  a  labour  dis¬ 
pute  at  the  premises  at  which  the  claimants 
were  employed.  After  some  employees  had 
refused  to  handle  the  beer  as  directed,  the 
employer  responded  by  suspending  them 
and  the  employees  at  the  retail  outlet 
retaliated  by  refusing  to  serve  the  customers. 
All  these  incidents  constitute  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  dispute  existed  between  the 
employer  and  his  employees. 

The  evidence  further  shows  that  these 
incidents  were  attributable  to  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  request  that  beer  kegs  be  moved 
out  of  cold  storage  for  delivery  and  the 
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employees’  refusal  to  do  so.  The  work 
involved  was  a  normal  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  employees  concerned  and  as  such  a 
condition  of  their  employment.  Hence,  the 
dispute  was  a  labour  dispute  within  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  section  2  (j)  of 
the  Act,  which  reads :  “  ‘Labour  dispute’ 
means  any  dispute  between  employers  and 
employees,  or  between  employees  and  em¬ 
ployees,  that  is  connected  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  or  non-employment,  or  the  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment,  of  any  persons”. 
A  disqualification  must  then  be  imposed 
under  section  63  (1)  of  the  Act  unless  the 
claimants  can  show  that  they  have  dis¬ 
charged  the  onus  of  proving  their  entitle¬ 
ment  to  relief  from  disqualification  in  virtue 
of  subsection  (2). 

In  this  regard,  the  record  shows  that  the 
employees  who  refused  to  handle  the  keg 
beer  were  directly  interested  in  the  labour 
dispute  in  that  it  was  actually  concerned 
with  their  own  conditions  of  employment, 
and  furthermore  that  the  employees  who 
refused  to  serve  the  customers  at  the  retail 
outlet  became,  by  reason  of  their  refusal, 
participants  in  the  said  dispute  in  that  the 
intended  purpose  of  their  sympathetic  ges¬ 
ture  obviously  was  to  add  weight  to  the 
stand  taken  by  those  who  had  refused  to 
handle  the  keg  beer. 

It  has  been  submitted  that  the  protection 
afforded  by  section  61  of  the  Act  should 
have  been  extended  to  the  present  claimants, 
as  the  lawful  rules  of  their  union  made  it 
a  sufficient  cause  for  expulsion  if  they 
should  break  an  authorized  strike  and  they 
considered  the  handling  of  the  keg  beer 
as  directed  constituted  a  breach  of  the  per¬ 
tinent  rule  of  their  constitution. 

There  is  no  evidence  on  record  regarding 
any  specific  union  rule,  whether  lawful  or 
otherwise,  the  existence  of  which  was  the 
only  reason  for  the  claimants’  failure  to 
continue  with  their  work.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  existing 
situation  is  one  contemplated  by  section  61. 

Section  61  is  an  exception  designed  to 
provide  relief  in  certain  specific  instances 
from  disqualifications  imposed  for  the  pur¬ 


poses  of  the  Act.  As  such  it  has  always 
been  restrictively  interpreted  whenever  a 
labour  dispute  exists  regardless  of  the  cause 
giving  rise  to  such  a  dispute  (CUBs  190, 
287,  762).  This  is  so  well  established  that 
it  was  not  so  much  as  contended  that 
section  61  afforded  any  relief  even  when 
the  dispute  arose  because  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  union  into  an  employer’s  establish¬ 
ment  (CUBs  751,  1446,  1447  and  1448). 

The  basis  for  such  interpretation  is  that, 
for  section  61  to  apply,  the  legal  relation¬ 
ship  between  an  employer  and  an  employee 
must  have  been  completely  severed  and  it 
is  generally  established  that  “a  strike  or  a 
lockout  does  not,  in  itself,  break  a  contract 
of  service”  (CUB-1050),  inasmuch  as  in 
“a  stoppage  of  work  due  to  a  labour  dispute, 
there  is  no  final  separation  contemplated” 
(CUB-760).  A  fortiori  must  this  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  true  in  a  case  like  the  present 
one  where  the  evidence,  particularly  in  its 
constant  references  to  a  suspension,  tends 
to  indicate  that  the  claimants’  contract  of 
service  was  not  broken  and  that  theirs  was 
not  a  final  separation  from  employment. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  seen  how  section  61 
could  be  invoked  by  the  claimants. 

As  the  claimants  involved  in  these  appeals 
have  failed  to  prove  their  entitlement  to 
relief  from  disqualification,  they  are  dis¬ 
qualified  from  receiving  benefit  under  sec¬ 
tion  63  (1)  of  the  Act,  such  disqualification 
to  last  until  the  termination  of  the  stoppage 
of  work,  i.e.,  until  the  date  preceding  that 
on  which  a  substantial  resumption  of  work 
was  ruled  to  have  taken  place.  To  come 
to  a  different  conclusion  with  respect  to 
the  duration  of  the  disqualification  would 
be  “to  engage  in  speculations  and  to  act  on 
presumptions”  (CUB-981).  The  evidence 
which  has  been  produced  is  not  conclusive 
enough  to  allow  me  to  find  that  the  work 
which  was  on  hand  at  the  plant  on  August 
8,  1958  ceased  to  be  available  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  actual  date  of  resumption  for 
a  reason  other  than  the  labour  dispute. 

The  appeal  of  the  insurance  officer  is 
allowed  and  the  appeal  of  the  Union  is 
dismissed. 


Emergency  Jobless  Benefits  In  U.S.  Extended  until  June  30 

T  ErrT? zy  unemP1°yment  benefits  in  the  United  States  have  been  extended  to 

June  30.  They  were  to  have  expired  on  March  31. 

Like  the  original  extension  of  unemployment  benefits,  the  new  act  extends  federal 
benefits  to  persons  who  have  exhausted  regular  state  compensation,  provided  that  the 
state  is  willing  to  accept  a  federal  loan  or  to  increase  tax  rates  on  employers  to  finance 
the  extension.  ^  J 

At  present  17  states  are  participating  fully  in  the  emergency  extension  and  others 
are  participating  in  part. 
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LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  April 
Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  April  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  318  wage  schedules  for  inclusion  in 
contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Government  and  its 
Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction,  remodelling, 
repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  180  contracts  in  these  categories 
was  awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to 
trade  unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading  provide 

that: 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by  provincial 
legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 


Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 


Contracts  awarded  in  April  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 
as  follows: 


Department  No.  of  Contracts 

Defence  Production  (March  Report)  .  73 

Defence  Production  (April  Report)  .  78 

Post  Office  .  9 

R.C.M.P .  15 


Aggregate  Amount 

$  308,388.00 
125,475.00 
88,010.30 
76,436.27 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Government 
contracts  for  works  of  construction  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
contain  provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of 
wages  generally  accepted  as  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  each  trade  or  classification  employed 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed. 

The  practice  of  Government  departments 
and  those  Crown  corporations  to  which  the 
legislation  applies,  before  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  work  of  construction,  re¬ 
modelling,  repair  or  demolition,  is  to  obtain 
wage  schedules  from  the  Department  of 
Labour  showing  the  applicable  wage  rate 
for  each  classification  of  workmen  deemed 
to  be  required  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


These  wage  schedules  are  thereupon  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  relevant  labour  condi¬ 
tions  as  terms  of  such  contracts  to  be 
observed  by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  the  classifications  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  a  contract. 
A  statement  of  the  labour  conditions  which 
must  be  observed  in  every  such  contract 
is  however,  included  therein  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  effect  as  those  which  apply 
in  works  of  construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legislation 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 
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(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  provide  that: 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen;  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

(b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district,  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 

Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  April 

During  April  the  sum  of  $11,038.62  was  collected  from  10  contractors  for  wage 
arrears  due  their  employees  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  contractors,  or  their  sub¬ 
contractors,  to  apply  the  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment  required  by 
the  schedule  of  labour  conditions  forming  part  of  their  contract.  This  amount  has  been 
or  will  be  distributed  to  the  434  workers  concerned. 


Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  April 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Fort  Vermilion  Alta:  Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  water  supply  & 
sewage  disposal  system.  Experimental  Farm. 


Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

Halifax  N  S:  Standard  Paving  Maritime  Ltd,  *brush  cuttings,  vacant  land.  Ottawa  Ont: 
Dibblee  Construction  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  asphalt  sidewalk  &  paving,  Strathcona 
Heights.  Belmont  Park  B  C:  Hume  &  Rumble  Ltd,  construction  of  electrical  distribution 
system  (DND  5/58).  Chilliwack  B  C:  Smith  Bros  &  Wilson  Ltd,  construction  of  houses 
(DND  6/58).  Comox  B  C:  Harrison  &  Longland,  construction  of  school  extension 
(DND  5/58).  Matsqui  B  C:  \  B  Johnson,  *site  improvement  &  planting  (DND  1/58). 
Victoria  B  C:  Balmoral  Cabinet  Works,  ““supply  &  installation  of  counter  tops  in  rental 
units,  Veterans  Projects  6,  6A  &  7. 

Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Portage  la  Prairie  Indian  Agency  Man:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  washroom  &  toilet 
loom  alterations,  Bit  tie  IRS.  Blood  Indian  Agency  Alta:  Town  &  Country  Construction, 
construction  of  house,  Blood  Indian  Reserve.  Hobbema  Indian  Agency  Alta:  M  S  Gee 
delivery  of  gravel  for  houses  on  Louis  Bull,  Samson  &  Ermineskin  Reserves.  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  Indian  Agency  Alta:  R  R  Cunningham  Construction,  construction  of  houses,  Horse 
Lakes  Indian  Reserve;  Valleyview  General  Store,  construction  of  houses,  Sturgeon  Lake 
Indian  Reserve. 


Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 

Torbay  Nfld:  Trynor  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  access  road,  RCAF 
Station.  Cornwallis  N  S:  The  Ellis  Don  Ltd,  remodelling  of  three  accommodation  blocks 
&  mess  hall  bldg  No  35-1,  HMCS  ‘‘Cornwallis”.  Dartmouth  N  S:  Dominion  Structural 
Steel  Ltd,  supply,  fabrication  &  erection  of  structural  steel  for  Supply  Bldg.  Halifax  N  S: 
Green  s  Economiser  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  economiser  on  boilers.  South  Central 
Heating  Plant,  HMC  Dockyard;  Universal  Electric,  installation  of  electrical  services  to 
Jetty  No  2  Extension,  HMC  Dockyard.  Mount  Uniacke  N  S:  Annapolis  Valley  Construc¬ 
tion  Ltd  construction  of  unit  receiver  bldg  &  command  transmitter  bldg,  with  outside 
services  RCAF  Station.  Osborne  Head  NS:  A  L  Parelman  Ltd,  repairs  to  roof  of  gunnery 
range  bldg.  Chatham  N  B:  McLaughlin  Construction  Co  Ltd.  construction  of  water 
supply  mam  &  booster  station,  RCAF  Station.  Barriefield  Ont:  Vandermeer  &  Mast 
grounds  improvement  Cobourg  Ont:  Cobourg  Construction  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  installation 
of  sewer  pipe  Hamilton  Ont:  Clairson  Construction  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  fire 
protection  system,  HMCS  “Star”.  Meaford  Ont:  Ball  Bros  Ltd.  construction  of  tank  firing 
lange.  Ottawa  Ont.  Edge  Ltd,  alterations  to  fire  protection  systems,  Beaver  Barracks  & 
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bldgs  No  1  &  No  7,  Victoria  Island.  Trenton  Ont:  J  Becker  Inc,  installation  of  under¬ 
ground  steam  distribution  system,  RCAF  Station;  Niagara  Structural  Steel  Ltd,  supply 
&  erection  of  stiuctural  steel  for  cantilever  hangar,  RCAF  Station.  Uplands  Ont:  Marley 
Canadian  Ltd,  "'installation  of  cooling  tower  for  Air  Supply  Plant  of  High  Speed  Wind 
Tunnel,  NAE.  Winnipeg  Man:  Grinnell  Co  of  Canada  Ltd,  installation  of  extension  to 
existing  sprinkler  system,  HMCS  " Chippawa Calgary  Alta:  Bennet  &  White  (Alberta) 
Ltd,  constiuction  of  combined  officers  mess  &  quarters,  bldg  B7,  including  outside 
services,  Sarcee  Camp.  Namao  Alta:  W  C  Wells  Construction  Co  Ltd,  supply,  erection  & 
finishing  of  prefabricated  steel  bldg  for  standard  combined  UHF  transmitter  &  receiver 
control  tower,  RCAF  Station. 

Building  and  Maintenance 

Halifax  N  S:  Standard  Paving  Maritime  Ltd,  rebuilding  &  resurfacing  parade  square, 
Windsor  Park.  Quebec  Que:  Eug  Premont  &  Fils  Enr,  copper  reroofing  of  East  Wing, 
Grand  Allee  Armoury.  Barriefield  Ont:  Alsco  Products  of  Canada  Ltd,  supply  &  installa¬ 
tion  of  aluminum  combination  storm/screen  doors.  Fort  Henry  Heights;  Cardinal  Painting 
&  Decorating  Co  Ltd,  exterior  painting  of  PMQ’s.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  Toronto  Painting 
Contractors  Ltd,  exterior  painting  of  bldgs;  F  W  Hill  &  Co,  interior  painting  of  bldgs. 
Clinton  Ont:  E  Hatcher  &  Son,  interior  painting  of  various  bldgs,  RCAF  Station;  C  A 
McDowell  &  Co,  replacement  of  floor,  bldg  No  11,  RCAF  Station.  Trenton  Ont: 
Black  &  McDonald  Ltd,  installation  of  commercial  power  supply  to  GCA  hardstand, 
RCAF  Station.  Camp  Shilo  Man:  Cobbe’s  Plumbing  &  Heating  Ltd,  heating  renovations 
to  Bldg  L25;  Cobbe's  Plumbing  &  Heating  Ltd,  replacement  of  furnaces.  Fort  Churchill 
Man:  Canadian  Comstock  Co  Ltd,  improvements  to  fire  alarm  system. 

Department  of  Defence  Production 

Buckmaster’s  Field  Nfld:  Mrs  Annie  Manderson,  catering.  Greenwood  NS:  GW 
Sampson,  interior  painting  of  PMQ’s,  RCAF  Station.  Halifax  NS:  R  P  Carey  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  POL  bulk  storage  bldg,  Willow  Park;  Standard  Construction  Co  Ltd,  renova¬ 
tion  of  Bldg  D14,  HMC  Dockyard.  McNabs  Island  N  S:  Quemar  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  theodolite  huts,  renovation  of  Fort  Hugonins  &  installation  of  electrical  equipment. 
Chatham  N  B:  Wm  J  Kerr  Ltd,  erection  of  antenna  masts  &  equipment,  RCAF  Station. 
Montreal  Que:  Anglin-Norcross  (Quebec)  Ltd,  renovation  of  heating  system,  DND 
property.  Falconbridge  Ont:  Antoine  Interior  Decorating,  interior  painting  &  finishing  of 
floors  in  PMQ’s,  RCAF  Station.  Kingston  Ont:  Eaton  Construction  Co,  acoustical  treat¬ 
ment  &  painting  of  bldg,  DND  property,  Barriefield.  Ottawa  Ont:  H  I  McFarland  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  repair  of  vehicle  proving  grounds,  DND  area.  Shilo  Man:  D  E  Wright 
&  Co,  exterior  painting  of  20  bldgs,  Military  Camp.  Winnipeg  Man:  Claydon  Co  Ltd, 
renovation  of  Return  Stores  Bldg,  Fort  Osborne  Barracks.  Regina  Sash:  A  Larsen, 
repointing  &  repairing  of  exterior  brickwork  &  copings  of  DND  bldg.  Calgary  Alta: 
Pioneer  Paving  Ltd,  ""construction  of  hard  surface  asphalt  road,  Currie  Barracks. 

National  Harbours  Board 

Chicoutimi  Que:  I  R  Theberge  Ltd,  construction  of  underwater  oil  pipeline.  Van¬ 
couver  B  C:  Acme  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  water  services,  Centennial 
Pier;  Northwest  Contracting  &  Bulldozing  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  roadway  from  Dunlevy 
Ave  to  Heatley  Ave. 

Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 

Cape  Breton  Highlands  National  Park  N  S:  Geo  A  Samson,  plumbing  &  electrical 
work  for  laundry  &  comfort  stations  at  Cheticamp;  Wm  Matheson,  ’"construction  of 
electrical  distribution  system  &  house  wiring  at  Park  Headquarters.  Fundy  National  Park 
N  B:  W  R  McLaughlin,  construction  of  laundry  &  comfort  stations;  Star  Electric  Services 
Ltd,  installation  of  underground  electrical  distribution  system,  Cabin  &  Motel  Develop¬ 
ment.  Elk  Island  National  Park  Alta:  Nadon  Paving  Ltd,  spraying  of  asphalt  on  certain 
sections  of  streets  &  roads.  Rankin  Inlet  N  W  T:  Hudson  Bay  Plumbing  Co  Ltd,  installa¬ 
tion  of  heating  &  plumbing  in  departmental  bldgs. 

Department  of  Public  Works 

Clarke's  Head  ( Gander  Bay)  Nfld:  Babb  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf. 
Harbour  Main  Nfld:  Benson  Builders  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction.  Marystown  Nfld:  Wm  A 
Trask  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg.  Beach  Point  PEI:  R  A  Douglas  Ltd,  wharf 
repairs.  Charlottetown  P  E  I:  M  F  Schurman  Co  Ltd,  replacement  of  West  transit  shed 
on  Railway  Wharf.  Georgetown  P  E  I:  County  Construction  Co  Ltd,  repairs,  Queen’s 
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Wharf.  Souris  East  P  E  I:  County  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg. 
Cripple  Creek  N  S:  Lively  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  talus.  Eastern  Passage  N  S: 
Cyril  J  Feeney,  breakwater  reconstruction.  Guysboro  N  S:  Albert  E  Whidden,  construc¬ 
tion  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Havre  Boucher  N  S:  D  J  Grant  &  M  C  Campbell, 
wharf  repairs.  New  Campbellton  (Kelly’s  Cove)  N  S:  Stanley  Reid,  wharf  reconstruction. 
Port  La  Tour  N  S:  Rodney  Contractors  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction.  Port  Maitland  N  S( 
T  C  Gorman  (Nova  Scotia)  Ltd,  repairs  to  detached  breakwater.  Weymouth  North  N  S: 
B  &  M  Comeau  Construction  Co  Ltd,  road  improvements.  Ingall’s  Head  N  B:  Modern 
Construction  Ltd,  harbour  improvements.  Newcastle  N  B:  Leo  LeBlanc,  wharf  repairs. 
Chapais  Que:  Jolicoeur  &  Ste  Croix  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Chibougamau  Que: 
Lamothe  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Cookshire  Que:  Wm  Lavallee 
Construction  Ltd,  alterations  to  screenline  &  improvement  to  Post  Office  area  in  Federal 
Bldg.  Hull  Que:  Canadian  Comstock  Co  Ltd,  revisions  to  boiler  room  equipment, 
National  Printing  Bureau,  lie  a  Michon  Que:  Wilfrid  Verreault,  construction  of  wharf. 
Maskinonge  Que:  Louiseville  Construction  Ltd,  repairs  to  cribwork  protection.  Montreal 
Que:  Leonard  J  Weber  Construction  Co,  construction  of  Trade  &  Commerce  Bldg; 
McGill  Window  Cleaning  Co,  cleaning  windows  of  federal  bldgs  &  bldgs  under  lease. 
Quebec  Que:  Modern  Building  Cleaning  Service  of  Canada  Ltd,  cleaning  interior  of 
Champlain  Harbour  Station,  Wolfe’s  Cove.  Ste  Anne  de  Sorel  Que:  Danis  Construction 
Inc,  reconstruction  of  protection  wall.  St  Romuald  D’Etchemin  Que:  Fernand  &  Holland 
Couillard,  construction  of  protection  walls  (Filtration  plant).  Aylmer  Ont:  John  K 
McAllister,  renovations  to  Post  Office  space  in  federal  bldg.  Barrie  Ont:  McNamara  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  wharf  extension.  Oshawa  Ont :  Dravo  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of 
UIC  Bldg.  Ottawa  Ont:  Ron  Construction  Co  Ltd,  repairs,  etc.  to  No  3  Temporary  Bldg; 
A  Bruce  Benson  Ltd,  removal  &  construction  of  partitions,  acoustical  installation,  etc' 
Science  Service  Bldg,  CEF;  H  K  Phillips,  alterations  &  additions  to  cold  storage  laboratory, 
Horticulture  Bldg,  CEF;  Rene  Goulet  Construction  Co,  supply  &  installation  of  partitions 
&  related  work,  Bankall  Bldg,  102  Bank  St.  Ottawa  Ont  &  Hull  Que:  Quebec  Window 
Cleaners  Co  Ltd,  cleaning  windows  of  federal  bldgs  &  bldgs  under  lease.  Perch  Creek 
(Cow  Creek)  Ont:  Ontario  Marine  &  Dredging  Ltd,  construction  of  training  walls  & 
dredging.  Preston  Ont :  Dunker  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg.  Tobermory 
Ont:  Dean  Construction  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  piers.  Wiarton  Ont:  Ruliff  Grass  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  wharf  construction.  Dauphin  Man:  Freiheit  Construction  Ltd,  construction 
of  RCMP  married  quarters.  Emerson  Man:  F  W  Sawatzky  Ltd,  construction  of  highway 
office  bldg.  Gimli  Man:  Nelson  River  Construction  Ltd,  wharf  extension.  Winnipeg0 Man: 
Modern  Building  Cleaning  Services  of  Canada  Ltd,  cleaning  interior  of  new  General 
Post  Office  bldg;  Henry  J  Funk,  renovations  to  fifth  &  sixth  floors,  Commercial  Bldg. 
Regina  Sask:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  two  superintendents’  residences 
for  RCMP;  Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd,  addition  of  implement  shed  to  feed  storage  bldg 
mr  RCMP;  Smith  Bros  &  Wilson  Ltd,  repairs  to  exterior  stone  work,  Motherwell  Bldg". 
Wapella  Sask:  F  A  France  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office  bldg.  Banff 
National  Park  Alta:  Blaine  Construction  Ltd,  bituminous  stabilized  base  course,  Mile  22 

uT-  l6l  Banff'JasPer  Highway;  Standard  Gravel  &  Surfacing  of  Canada  Ltd,  bituminous 
stabilized  base  course,  Mile  36  to  Mile  49,  Banff-Jasper  Highway.  Calgary  Alta:  Park  & 
Derochie  Co  Ltd  interior  painting  of  first  &  third  floors,  Customs  Bldg.  Jasper  National 
^  v'  Arnett  &  Co  Ltd,  grading,  culverts,  base  course  &  road  mix,  Mile  85.8 
to  Mile  96  7,  Banff-Jasper  Highway.  Campbell  River  B  C:  Wakeman  &  Trimble  Con¬ 
tractors  Ltd,  habour  improvements  (breakwater).  Cranbrook  B  C:  A  E  Jones  Co  Ltd. 
extension  to  mail  lobby,  federal  bldg.  Esquimalt  B  C:  Mawson  Gage  Ltd,  installation  of 
hood  lighting  system,  parking  lot,  Drydock.  Kootenay  National  Park  B  C:  Dawson  Wade 
construction  of  bituminous  stabilized  base  course,  Mile  18  to  Mile  32  Banff- 
Windermere  Hwy.  Port  Simpson  B  C:  Skeena  River  Pile  Driving  Co,  wharf  repairs. 
I  °na  B  C:  Luney  Bros  &  Hamilton  Ltd,  alterations  to  third  floor  for  Dept  of  Defence 
.  .oductmn  &  National  Film  Board,  Customs  Bldg;  Luney  Bros  &  Hamilton  Ltd,  altera- 
S;“  for  National  Health  &  Welfare,  Customs  Bldg.  Near  Fort 

Y  T  rLL l  w Tri td’  COnStmctl°n  of  brid8e  over  Frank’s  Channel.  Whitehorse 

Y  T  Dawson  &  Hall  Ltd,  construction  of  Protestant  hostel,  R  C  hostel,  principal’s 

wie”se%kerind“„enH“;,ds';n  A  C°nS,mction  Co  Ltd-  “wer  & 

Contracts  Containing  the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
Calvert  Nfld:  Avalon  Dredging  Ltd,  dredging.  St  John’s  Nfld:  E  F  Barnes  Ltd 
repairs  afloat  to  Dredge  No  20.  Gabarus  NS:  R  S  Allen  Ltd,  dredging.  Middle  East 
Pubmco  A  S.  Mosher  &  Rawding  Ltd,  dredging.  Campbellton  N  B:  J  P  Porter  Co  Ltd. 
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dredging.  St  Andrews  N  B:  D  B  Rigby,  installation  of  new  postal  screenline  &  partitions, 
federal  bldg.  Saint  John  N  B:  Vincent  Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to  Old  Post  Office 
bldg.  Gaspe  (Paddy  Shoals)  Que:  Verreault  Navigation  Inc,  dredging.  Montreal  Que: 
Automatic  Venetian  Blind  Laundry  Ltd,  cleaning  of  Venetian  blinds  in  various  bldgs; 
Bucci  Asphalt  Tile  Reg’d,  repairs  to  canteen  floor,  1631  Delorimier  St.  Quebec  Que) 
L  P  Racine,  demolition  of  St  Charles  Hospice.  Riviere  du  Loup  Que.'  Coastal  Dredging 
Ltd.  dredging.  Rock  Island  Que:  Charest  Electrique  Ltd,  electrical  alterations,  federal 
bldg.  Trois  Pistoles  Que:  Omer  Lachance,  installation  of  lock  boxes,  Post  Office.  Val  D’Or 
Que:  Val  D'Or  Construction  Co,  repairs  to  folding  doors,  federal  bldg.  Aurora  Ont:  T  K 
Fice,  lighting  improvements,  federal  bldg.  Chesley  Ont:  E  Witzke,  electrical  alterations, 
federal  bldg.  Fort  William  Ont:  J  P  Porter  Co  Ltd,  dredging,  Westfort  Turning  Basin; 
J  P  Porter  Co  Ltd,  dredging,  Kaministikwia  River.  Hamilton  Ont:  J  P  Porter  Co  Ltd, 
dredging.  Strathearne  Ave.  Oshawa  Ont:  McNamara  Construction  Co  Ltd,  dredging. 
Ottawa  Ont:  Sandyhill  Hardware,  redecoration  of  various  areas  in  Supreme  Court  Bldg; 
Able  Construction  Co,  erection  of  partitions,  Supreme  Court  garage;  Alfred  Grodde  Ltd,' 
interior  redecoration.  Dept  of  Mines  &  Technical  Surveys  Bldg,  Lydia  St;  Jas  Patterson 
&  Son,  alterations  for  canteen  accommodation,  Testing  Laboratory,  Riverside  Drive; 
Dominion  Electric  Protection  Co,  installation  of  fire  alarm  system,  255  Argyle  St;  Presley 
Painters  &  Decorating  Co  Ltd,  redecoration  of  corridors,  Food  &  Drug  Laboratory, 
Tunney’s  Pasture;  Rideau  Aluminum  &  Steels  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  stainless 
steel  shelving,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Tunney’s  Pasture;  A  G  Reed,  supply 
&  installation  of  buzzer  system,  Trade  &  Commerce  Bldg,  Wellington  St.,  Stradivick 
(Ottawa)  Ltd,  installation  of  linoleum  covering,  Centre  Block,  Parliament  Hill;  The 
B  Phillip  Co  Ltd,  repointing  &  resetting  of  stone  on  towers,  House  of  Commons, 
Parliament  Hill;  A  Bruce  Benson  Ltd,  renovations  to  various  rooms,  CEF;  Moe  Koffman, 
construction  of  concrete  fire  wall,  CEF;  Archie  McWade,  alterations  to  various  rooms, 
No  4  Temporary  Bldg;  Roland  Lariviere  Ltd,  repointing  brick  &  stonework,  Norlite  Bldg; 
G  R  Hemming,  electrical  rewiring  of  basement  canteen,  Langevin  Bldg;  Lavoie  Construc¬ 
tion  Reg’d,  supply  &  installation  of  partitions,  “C”,  Bldg,  Cartier  Square;  Capital  Tile  & 
Flooring  Ltd,  repair  &  renewal  of  linoleum  &  tiles,  “A”,  “B”  &  “C”  Bldgs,  Cartier 
Square;  Presley  Painting  &  Decorating  Co  Ltd,  redecoration  of  third  floor  area,  Daly  Bldg; 
Doran  Construction  Co  Ltd,  general  alterations,  Vimy  Bldg.  Gull  Lake  Sask:  Rettinger 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  for  storage  space,  federal  bldg.  Edmonton  Alta:  C  W 
Carry  Ltd,  construction  &  installation  of  new  stern  spud  &  spud  well  for  Dredge  No  251. 
Fraser  River  B  C:  British  Columbia  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co  Ltd,  dredging;  Fraser  River 
Dredging  Co  Ltd,  dredging;  Scuffler  Dredge  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Osoyoos  B  C:  H  B  Munro 
Ltd,  general  repairs,  Immigration  Bldg.  Tofino  B  C:  Clayoquot  Pile  Driving  &  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Vancouver  B  C:  J  T  Devlin  Co  Ltd,  general  repairs,  Alvin  Bldg; 
B  C  Marine  Engineers  &  Shipbuilders  Ltd,  overhauling  of  Dredge  PWD  No  303.  North 
Vancouver  B  C:  Burrard  Drydock  Co  Ltd,  overhauling  of  Dredge  No  322. 

Department  of  Transport 

St  John’s  Nfld:  R  O  March,  alterations  to  Terminal  Bldg,  Airport.  Dartmouth  N  S: 
Bryant  Electric  Co  Ltd,  airport  lighting  &  power  facilities,  HMCS  “Shearwater” .  Cartier- 
ville  Que:  Lewis  Bros  Asphalt  Paving  Ltd,  airport  drainage  improvements.  Father  Point 
Que:  Adrien  Berube,  construction  of  remote  receiver  bldg.  Quebec  Que:  Beaudet  &  Fils 
Enr,  construction  of  radio  beacon  bldg  &  related  works.  Vermilion  Alta:  New  West  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  VHF  omnirange  bldg  &  related  work.  Castle  gar  B  C: 
Oglow  Bros  Bldg  &  Supply  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  fan  marker  bldg.  Vancouver  B  C: 
Christian  &  Allen  Ltd,  additional  development  (dyke  roads  &  drainage),  Airport. 


Labour  Income  in  First  Quarter  Up  7  Per  Cent  from  Year  Ago 

Canadian  labour  income — wages,  salaries  and  supplementary  labour  income — totalled 
an  estimated  $4,098,000,000  in  the  first  quarter  this  year,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  reported  last  month. 

This  was  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  last  year’s  first-quarter  total  of 
$3,828,100,000. 

The  1959  figure  includes  retroactive  wage  payments  of  about  $12  million  made  in 
January  to  non-operating  railway  employees. 

Labour  income  in  March  1959  totalled  an  estimated  $1,373,500,000,  compared 
with  $1,361,500,000  in  February  and  $1,283,200,000  in  March  1958. 

On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  March  labour  income  amounted  to  $1,425,300,000, 
up  1  per  cent  from  February’s  $1,411,700,000. 
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PRICES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Consumer  Price  Index,  May  1959 

Canada’s  consumer  price  index  (1949  = 
100)  edged  up  0.2  per  cent  between  April 
and  May,  moving  from  125.4  to  125.6. 
This  follows  five  months  of  fractional 
declines  totalling  0.7  per  cent,  which  were 
mostly  seasonal,  recorded  between  Novem¬ 
ber  1958  and  April  1959.  The  current 
index  stands  0.4  per  cent  above  the  May 
1958  index  of  125.1*. 

The  latest  movement  was  due  to  increases 
of  0.9  per  cent  in  the  other  commodities 
and  services  index  and  0.4  per  cent  in  the 
shelter  index,  which  were  partially  offset 
by  a  decrease  of  0.7  per  cent  in  the  food 
index.  The  clothing  index  gained  frac¬ 
tionally,  while  the  household  operation 
index  moved  down  slightly. 

The  other  commodities  and  services  index 
rose  from  133.7  to  134.9  as  higher  prices 
were  reported  for  cigarettes,  cigarette 
tobacco,  liquor,  men’s  haircuts,  women’s 
hairdressing,  automobile  tires,  and  theatre 
admissions.  Some  of  these  price  changes 
reflected  recent  federal  tax  increases. 
Gasoline  prices  were  down  sharply  as  price 
wars  occurred  in  a  number  of  Ontario 
cities. 

The  shelter  index  increased  from  140.5  to 
141.0;  the  rent  component  was  unchanged 
but.  home-ownership  was  higher. 

The  decrease  in  the  food  index  from 
119.3  to  118.5  reflected  further  declines 
in  beef  and  slightly  lower  prices  for  coffee, 
eggs,  sugar,  lard,  and  some  pork  cuts! 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  particularly 
potatoes,  were  higher. 

The  clothing  index  increased  0.1  per 
cent  from  109.6  to  109.7  as  men’s  and 
women’s  footwear  showed  some  price  in¬ 
creases;  other  price  changes  were  generally 
limited  to  items  up  from  previous  sale 
price  levels. 

The  household  operation  index  was  down 
a  fractional  0.1  per  cent  from  122.6  to 
122.5  as  seasonal  decreases  in  coal  prices 
more  than  balanced  some  price  increases 
in  textiles,  utensils  and  equipment  and 
household  supplies. 

Group  indexes  one  year  earlier  (May 
1958)  were:  food  122.7,  shelter  137.9, 
clothing  110.0,  household  operation  120.7, 
and  other  commodities  and  services  130.6. 

*  See  Table  F-l  at  back  of  book. 


City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  April  1959 

Consumer  price  indexes  (1949=100) 
declined  in  six  of  the  ten  regional  cities 
between  the  beginning  of  March  and  April 
1959,  with  a  decrease  of  0.5  per  cent  in 
Montreal  being  the  largest*.  Indexes  in 
the  other  four  regional  cities  registered 
increases  ranging  up  to  0.4  per  cent  in 
St.  John’s. 

Food  indexes  were  lower  in  eight  of 
the  ten  regional  cities,  unchanged  in  Van¬ 
couver,  with  only  the  index  for  St.  John’s 
recording  a  rise,  of  0.5  per  cent.  Beef, 
pork,  lamb  and  chicken  were  generally 
lower  and  coffee,  sugar,  bananas  and  fresh 
tomatoes  also  declined  slightly  in  a  number 
of  cities.  Prices  were  higher  in  most 
regions  for  eggs,  some  canned  fruit  and 
fresh  vegetables. 

Shelter  indexes  showed  mixed  results: 
four  indexes  were  up,  five  decreased,  and 
the  Montreal  index  was  unchanged.  In 
clothing,  five  regional  indexes  were  higher, 
four  remained  unchanged  at  March  levels 
while  the  Toronto  index  declined  a  frac¬ 
tional  0.1  per  cent. 

The  household  operation  indexes,  reflect¬ 
ing  mainly  the  effect  of  new  1959  appliance 
prices  compared  with  year-end  prices  on 
1958  models,  were  up  in  all  ten  regional 
cities.  The  other  commodities  and  services 
group  indexes  were  higher  in  eight  of  the 
ten  index  cities  and  unchanged  in  the 
remaining  two.  Increases  in  doctors’  and 
dentists  fees  as  well  as  higher  premiums 
for  prepaid  health  care  were  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  movements.  Gasoline  prices 
were  down  in  a  number  of  cities.  Haircuts 
increased  in  Winnipeg. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  March  and  April  were 
as  follows:  Montreal  —0.6  to  125.6; 
Toronto  —0.3  to  127.9;  Saint  John  —0.2 
to  126.8;  Saskatoon-Regina  —0.2  to  121.9; 
Edmonton-Calgary  —0.2  to  122.0;  Ottawa 
—  0.1  to  125.8;  St.  John’s  +0.5  to  1 13.9t; 
Halifax  +0.1  to  125.1;  Winnipeg  +0.1  to 
122.7;  Vancouver  +0.1  to  127.1. 

Wholesale  Price  Index,  April  1959 

Canada’s  general  wholesale  price  index 
(  1935-39=100)  rose  0.2  per  cent  between 
March  and  April,  to  231.2  from  230.8, 

*  See  Table  F-2  at  back  of  book, 
t  On  base  June  1951=100. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 
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and  was  1.4  per  cent  above  last  year’s  April 
index  of  228.1.  Indexes  were  higher  for 
five  of  the  major  groups,  lower  in  two  and 
unchanged  in  one. 

The  textile  products  index  moved  up 
0.9  per  cent  to  228.4  from  226.4,  the 
animal  products  group  index  rose  0.7  per 
cent  to  255.8  from  254.0,  and  minor 
advances  occurred  in  the  indexes  for  vege¬ 
table  products  (0.2  per  cent),  chemical 
products  (0.4  per  cent),  and  iron  and  its 
products  (0.1  per  cent). 

The  non-metallic  mineral  products  index 
moved  down  1.0  per  cent  to  187.3  from 
189.1.  The  non-ferrous  metals  group  index 
declined  0.6  per  cent  to  175.2  from  176.2. 

The  wood  products  index  was  unchanged 
at  304.2. 

The  index  of  Canadian  farm  products 

prices  (1935-39  =  100)  between  March  and 
April  moved  up  from  212.4  to  213.7.  This 
reflected  increases  in  the  field  products 
index,  from  155.4  to  156.4,  and  in  the 
animal  products  index  from  269.5  to  271.0. 

The  eastern  total  index  increased  from 
228.0  to  230.0  and  the  western  total  from 
196.8  to  197.4. 

The  residential  building  materials  price 

index  (1949  =  100)  rose  0.2  per  cent  between 
March  and  April,  from  129.8  to  130.1.  The 
non-residential  building  materials  price  index 
increased  0.3  per  cent,  from  131.7  to  132.1. 


U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  April  1959 

Rising  0.2  per  cent  between  mid-March 
and  mid-April,  the  United  States  consumer 
price  index  (1947-49=100)  climbed  again 
to  the  all-time  high  of  123.9  that  was 
reached  twice  in  1958,  in  July  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  index  for  mid-March  was  123.7 
and  for  mid-April  1958  it  was  123.5. 

Five  of  the  eight  group  indexes  moved 
higher  and  two  were  unchanged.  Only 
food  prices  declined.  The  rise  in  the  index 
was  traceable  in  part  to  new  and  increased 
taxes,  higher  automobile  insurance  rates, 
and  rising  rents. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  March  1959 

The  United  Kingdom  index  of  retail 
prices  (Jan.  17,  1956=100)  was  unchanged 
at  110.3  between  mid-February  and  mid- 
March.  The  figure  for  March  last  year 
was  108.4. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  changes 
in  methods  of  constructing  the  index  to 
meet  changing  circumstances.  Information 
about  proprietary  foods  is  now  collected 
from  a  sample  of  retailers  so  as  to  take 
account  of  sales  of  goods  below  manu¬ 
facturers’  recommended  list  prices.  As  a 
result  of  the  Rent  Act,  information  is 
now  collected  about  the  rents  of  6,000 
privately-owned  dwellings,  compared  with 
2,200  previously.  Since  price  control  of 
coal  and  coke  ended  in  July,  sampling  has 
been  used  instead  of  the  Ministry’s  list  of 
maximum  prices. 
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Canadian  Labour  Papers  on  Microfilm 

Available  in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


Microfilm  of  labour  papers  listed  below 
can  be  borrowed  on  regular  inter-library 
loan,  free  of  charge.  With  the  consent  of 
the  publishers,  positive  film  will  be  supplied 
at  the  price  of  9  cents  per  foot  delivered. 

Reels  of  film  will  not  be  split  to  supply 
specific  dates,  but  must  be  purchased  as 
they  are  reeled.  Information  on  the  break¬ 
ing  points  and  footage,  and  exact  holdings 
for  any  title  will  be  supplied  on  request. 

The  information  given  in  the  entry  in¬ 
dicates  the  part  of  the  film  already  filmed, 
e.g.,  Canadian  Labour,  v.  1-7,  1949-1956. 
(complete);  B.C.  Maritime  Worker,  v.  (1); 
1936  (incomplete). 

When  ordering,  list  title  and  place  of 
publication.  Payments  should  be  made  to 
the  Receiver  General  of  Canada. 

Any  film  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  may 
be  returned  for  replacement  or  refund. 

The  Library  would  appreciate  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  locating  a  source  of  issues  missing 
from  the  titles  listed  below. 

Added  Since  October  1958 

Canadian  Chemical  Worker.  Toronto. 
International  Chemical  Workers  Union,  v. 
(3-6);  1947-1957.  1  reel.  25  ft. 

Canadian  Marine  Engineer.  Montreal. 
National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers, 
v.  ( 1 )  - ( 3  ) ,  1955-1957.  1  reel.  10  ft. 

Mine  Mill  Herald.  Toronto.  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelters 
Union,  v.  1-4;  1955-1958.  1  reel.  50  ft. 

National  Labour  Journal.  Ottawa.  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Canadian  Labour.  1948- 
1958.  1  reel.  90  ft. 

UAW  Solidarity.  Canadian  edition. 
Indianapolis.  International  Union,  United 
Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural 
Workers  of  America,  v.  1.  1957-1958. 

The  Voice  of  the  Farmer.  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba  Farmers  Union;  v.  1-3-  1956- 
1958.  1  reel.  25  ft. 

Western  Pulp  and  Paper  Workers.  Van¬ 
couver.  Western  Canada  Council  of  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill  Unions  in  British  Columbia 
v.  1-3;  1956-1958.  1  reel.  50  ft. 

Holdings  at  October  1958 

L’Aiguilleur.  Montreal.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  v.  l-(7-l  1  )- 
18;  1939-1957.  3  reels.  72  ft. 

Alberta  Labour  News.  Edmonton.  Alberta 
Federation  of  Labor,  v.  1-15;  1920-1935. 

5  reels.  368  ft.  Supersedes  Edmonton  Free 
Press. 

Amalgamated  Aircrafter  see  De  Havil- 
land  Aircraft  Worker. 


The  Amalgamated  Carpenters  of  Canada. 
Toronto.  Amalgamated  Carpenters  of 
Canada.  ( 1922-1923 )-( 1929-1930) -193 1 .  1 
reel.  30  ft. 

The  Amalgamator.  Hamilton,  Ont.  and 
Trail,  B.C.  Amalgamated  Unions  of  Canada, 
v.  2-(3)-(5);  1944-1947.  1  reel.  20  ft. 

B.C.  District  Union  News.  Vancouver. 
British  Columbia  District  Union,  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers,  v.  (l)-(3)-(5)-10;  1944-1955.  2 
reels.  52  ft. 

B.C.  Lumber  Worker.  Vancouver.  Inter¬ 
national  Woodworkers  of  America,  v.  (4- 
6)-(  12)-(  17) -(19) -25;  1934-1957.  4  reels. 
296  ft. 

B.C.  Maritime  Worker.  Vancouver.  Pro¬ 
gressive  Longshoremen  and  Seamen,  v.  (1); 
1936.  1  reel.  2  ft. 

The  B.C.  Trades  Unionist  and  Union 
Label  Bulletin.  Vancouver,  Vancouver 
Trades  and  Labor  Council,  v.  3;  1908-1909. 
1  reel.  20  ft.  Superseded  by  The  Western 
Wage  Earner. 

B.C.  Workers’  Review.  Vancouver.  Cana¬ 
dian  Workers,  v.  1-3;  1940-1942.  1  reel. 
20  ft. 

The  Beacon.  Sudbury.  Sudbury  Mine, 
Mill  &  Smelter  Workers’  Union,  v.  (l)-3; 
1943-1945.  1  reel.  58  ft. 

The  Bond  of  Brotherhood.  Calgary.  The 
Calgary  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  no. 
(1-55),  1903-1904.  1  reel.  25  ft. 

Border  Cities  Labour  News.  Walkerville. 
Essex  County  Trades  &  Labour  Council, 
v.  (1);  1932.  1  reel.  5  ft. 

The  Bridge  River  Miner.  Pioneer,  B.C. 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter 
Workers.  v.  1;  1939-1940.  1  reel.  4  ft. 

British  Columbia  Federationist  see  The 
British  Columbia  Labor  News. 

The  British  Columbia  Labor  News.  Van¬ 
couver.  Vancouver  Trades  and  Labor 
Council,  v.  1;  1921-1922.  1  reel.  8  ft. 

Absorbed  by  British  Columbia  Federa¬ 
tionist,  and  Canadian  Labor  Advocate. 

British  Columbia  Musician.  Vancouver. 
Musician’s  Union,  v.  1-6;  1923-1928.  1 

reel.  58  ft. 

Bulletin.  Winnipeg.  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Machinists,  v.  (2-3 )-(5)-8;  1913- 
1924.  2  reels.  65  ft.  Superseded  by 

Machinist  Bulletin. 

CLC  News.  Ottawa,  Canadian  Labour 
Congress,  v.  1-2;  1956-1958.  1  reel.  15  ft. 
Supersedes  Canadian  Labour. 

Canada  Forward.  Toronto.  Canada  For¬ 
ward  and  Research  Publishing  Association, 
v.  (1);  1927.  1  reel.  5  ft. 
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Canadian  Association  of  Railroad  Run¬ 
ning  Trades  Review.  Winnipeg  Canadian 
Association  of  Railway  Enginemen,  Con¬ 
ductors,  Trainmen,  Yardmen,  Telegraphers 
and  Dispatchers,  v.  ( 1 ) -3 ;  1932-1934.  1 
reel.  45  ft.  Supersedes  Canadian  Running 
Trades  Journal,  and  Canadian  Association 
Review. 

Canadian  Association  Review  see  Cana¬ 
dian  Association  of  Railroad  Running  Trade 
Review. 

Canadian  Labour.  Ottawa.  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labour,  v.  1-7;  1949-1956.  1 
reel.  58  ft.  Superseded  by  CLC  News. 

The  Canadian  Labor  Advocate.  Van¬ 
couver.  Vancouver  Trades  and  Labor 
Council,  v.  (4-6) -18;  1911-1926.  6  reels. 
386  ft. 

Canadian  Labor  Herald.  Vancouver 
Council  of  Canadian  Federation  of  Labour, 
v.  1-5;  1937-1942.  1  reel.  35  ft. 

Canadian  Labor  Leader.  Sydney,  N.S. 
Sydney  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  v.  (1) 
1912-1918.  1  reel.  30  ft.  Supersedes  Lunn’s 
Weekly. 

Canadian  Labor  Press.  Montreal.  Allied 
Trades  and  Labor  Association  of  Ottawa, 
v.  1-36;  1919-1954.  6  reels.  445  ft. 

Canadian  Labor  World.  Hamilton,  v.  1- 
(11-12);  1919-1931.  2  reels.  119  ft.  Super¬ 
sedes  The  New  Democracy . 

The  Canadian  Miner.  Calgary.  Mine 
Workers’  Union  of  Canada,  v.  ( 1 )  -3 ;  1930- 
1933.  2  reels.  17  ft.  Supersedes  The 

Western  Miner. 

Canadian  Needle  Worker.  Toronto.  In¬ 
dustrial  Union  of  Needle  Trades’  Workers 
of  Canada,  v.  1;  1930.  1  reel.  2  ft. 

Canadian  Packinghouse  Worker.  Toronto. 
United  Packinghouse  Workers  of  America, 
v.  1-6;  1952-1957.  3  reel.  103  ft. 

Canadian  Postmaster.  Campbellford. 
Canadian  Postmaster  Association,  v.  (4), 
(11),  ( 1 4)-(  1 6)-(20-2 1 )  ;-(23  - 1 ) ;  1929-1952. 

1  reel.  70  ft. 

Canadian  Running  Trades  Journal  see 
Canadian  Association  of  Railroad  Running 
Trade  Review. 

Canadian  Sailor.  Montreal.  Seafarers’ 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
v.  ( 1 )-( 10)-13,  1949-1957.  2  reels.  152  ft. 

Canadian  Seaman.  Vancouver.  Deepsea 
&  Inlandboatmen’s  Union,  Pacific  Coast 
District  of  the  Canadian  Seamen’s  Union, 
v.  1;  1944-1945.  1  reel.  8  ft. 

Canadian  Trade  Unionist.  Toronto.  Cana¬ 
dian  Federation  of  Labour,  v.  5-(  13); 
1925-1933.  1  reel.  35  ft. 

Carpenters  Monthly  Bulletin.  Toronto. 
Ontario  Provincial  Council,  United  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 
No.  (1-58);  1924-1932.  1  reel.  20  ft. 

Supersedes  Trade  Report . . . 


Le  Charpentier  Menuisier.  Montreal. 
Quebec  Provincial  Council  of  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
v.  7-(8-10)-(12);  1925-1932.  1  reel.  25  ft. 

The  Citizen.  Halifax.  Halifax  District 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress,  v.  (l)-(4)- 
(25-26),  (28 ) -( 3 1 ) ;  1919-1950.  8  reels. 

583  ft. 

The  Clarion.  Toronto.  Clarion  Publish¬ 
ing  Association.  v.  l-(5)-17;  1922-1938.  11 
reels.  825  ft.  Supersedes  The  Worker  and 
Daily  Clarion. 

The  Commentator.  Trail.  Trail  &  District 
Smeltermen’s  Union,  v.  (l)-(3)-(5-6); 
1938-1944.  1  reel.  18  ft. 

The  Communication  Worker.  Toronto. 
Canadian  Communications  Union,  v.  1-5, 
(14);  1926-1939.  1  reel.  28  ft.  Superseded 
by  Contact. 

The  Confederate.  Brandon.  Dominion 
Labor  Party  and  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Council,  v.  (1-2);  1919-1920.  1  reel.  28  ft. 

Congress  News.  Vancouver.  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labour,  v.  l-(2);  1942-1944. 
1  reel.  38  ft. 

Contact.  Toronto.  Canadian  Communica¬ 
tions  Union,  v.  (1);  1940-1942.  1  reel.  2  ft. 
Supersedes  The  Communication  Worker. 

De  Havilland  Aircraft  Worker.  Toronto. 
International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work¬ 
er.  v.  (1);  1943.  1  reel.  2  ft.  Superseded 
by  Amalgamated  Aircrafter. 

Daily  Clarion  see  The  Clarion. 

La  Defense.  Montreal.  Quebec  Provin¬ 
cial  Council  of  TLC  Federal  Labour  Unions, 
v.  1  - ( 5-8 ) ;  1948-1956.  1  reel.  35  ft. 

The  Detonator.  Whitby.  United  Elec¬ 
trical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America,  v.  (1);  1942-1943.  1  reel.  5  ft. 

The  District  Ledger.  Fernie.  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  v.  ( 1 )  -2;  1918- 
1919.  1  reel.  27  ft. 

The  Eastern  Federationist.  New  Glasgow. 
Pictou  County  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
and  Federation  of  Labor,  v.  (2);  1919.  1 
reel.  23  ft.  Superseded  by  The  Workers” 
Weekly. 

The  Eastern  Labour  News.  Moncton. 
Percy  D.  Ayer.  v.  1  - ( 3 ) -5;  1909-1913.  1 
reel.  90  ft. 

Echo  Syndical.  Chicoutimi.  Confedera¬ 
tion  des  Travailleurs  Catholiques  Du 
Canada,  v.  1-2;  1939-1940.  1  reel.  10  ft. 

Edmonton  Free  Press.  Edmonton.  Ed¬ 
monton  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  v.  1-2; 
1919-1920.  1  reel.  55  ft.  Superseded  by 

Alberta  Labour  News. 

The  Effort.  Fort  William.  Aircraft  Lodge. 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
v.  1;  1942.  1  reel.  4  ft. 
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The  Evening  Palladium.  Knights  of  La¬ 
bour.  v.  (1);  1886.  1  reel.  2  ft.  Super¬ 
sedes  The  Labour  Union,  and  The  Palla¬ 
dium  of  Labor. 

The  Excavator.  Toronto.  National  Union 
of  Operating  Engineer’s.  (1941-1942).  1 

reel.  3  ft. 

Federated  Railwayman.  Montreal.  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor,  Railway  Em¬ 
ployees  Department,  v.  1 -(22-23),  21-23 
repeated.  1924-1957.  3  reels.  210  ft. 

The  Federationist.  Vancouver.  CCF.  v. 
(4) -8;  1940-1943.  1  reel.  75  ft. 

The  ..Fisherman,  Vancouver.  Pacific 
Coast  Fishermen’s  Union  and  Salmon  Purse 
Seiners’  Union,  v.  (l)-(6)-19;  1937-1957. 
5  reels.  398  ft. 

Ford  Facts.  Windsor.  International  Union, 
United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implement  Workers  of  America, 
v.  (2-3 )-(7)-13;  1942-1957.  1  reel.  95  ft. 

Le  Front  Ouvrier.  Ottawa,  Centre  Social 
Ouvrier  Inc.  v.  1-10;  1944-1954.  10  reels. 
708  ft. 

The  Gazette.  Glace  Bay.  Gazette  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  (1942-1949).  17  reels.  1490  ft. 
Superseded  by  The  Star. 

The  Guardian.  Brampton.  International 
Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  v.  l-(3-4)-6;  1952-1957.  2  reels.  160  ft. 

Halte  La.  Chicoutimi.  Saguenay-Lake 
St.  lean  Central  Council,  v.  (1-2),  5-9; 
1943-1951.  1  reel.  12  ft. 

Hamilton  Labor  Digest  see  Labor  Digest. 

The  Heavy  Lift.  Vancouver,  v.  (1-2); 
1933-1935.  1  reel.  15  ft. 

L’Homme  Libre.  Montreal.  Mouvement 
National  Corporatriste.  v.  (1-5),  (7);  1934- 
1941.  1  reel.  93  ft.  Supersedes  L'ldee 

Ouvriere,  and  L’unite  Nationale. 

L’ldee  Ouvriere  see  L’Homme  Libre. 

L’lmprimeur.  Montreal.  Ouvriers  Syn- 
diques  de  Plmprimerie.  v.  l-(  12) -( 16) -2 1 ; 
1936-1957.  1  reel.  85  ft. 

The  Independent.  Vancouver.  Independ¬ 
ent  Printing  Company,  v.  (5-9);  1902-1904. 

1  reel.  20  ft. 

The  Industrial  Banner.  London.  Inde¬ 
pendent  Labor  Party  of  Ontario,  v.  (5-12) - 
(31);  1897-1922.  4  reels.  285  ft. 

La  Jeunesse  Ouvriere.  Montreal.  leu- 
nesse  Ouvriere  Catholique.  v.  (10);  1941. 

1  reel.  2  ft. 

Justice.  Montreal.  International  Ladies’ 
Garment  Workers’ Union,  v.  (l)-(4-6)-(ll- 
15) -17;  1937-1958.  3  reels.  120  ft. 

The  Labor  Advocate.  Toronto.  Grip 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  v.  1;  1 890- 
1891.  1  reel.  35  ft. 

Labor  Challenge.  Toronto.  Revolutionary 
Workers  Party,  v.  l-(6)-7;  1945-1952.  1 
reel.  35  ft. 


Labour  Defender.  Toronto.  Canadian 
Labor  Defence  League,  v.  1-5;  1930-1930. 
1  reel.  40  ft. 

The  Labor  Digest.  Hamilton.  Hamilton 
District  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  v.  (1)- 
( 6-7 )-(9-l  1);  1942-1957.  1  reel.  60  ft. 

Superseded  by  Hamilton  Labour  Digest. 

The  Labor  Herald.  Toronto.  The  Labor 
Herald  Publishing  Co.,  v.  1  -  (2 )  -  (4-5 ) ; 
1926-1930.  1  reel.  20  ft. 

Labor  Leader  (Oshawa)  see  Oshawa  La¬ 
bor  Press. 

Labor  Leader.  Sydney,  v.  (1);  1919. 
1  reel.  12  ft. 

The  Labour  Leader.  Toronto.  Labour 
Leader  Publishing  Co.  v.  1-35;  1919-1954. 
6  reels.  429  ft. 

Labor  Leader.  Winnipeg.  One  Big  Union, 
v.  1;  1935.  1  reel.  6  ft.  Supersedes  One 
Big  Union  Bulletin.  Superseded  by  One 
Big  Union  Monthly. 

The  Labor  News.  Hamilton.  Labor  News 
Publishing  Co.  v.  1,  3-(4)-(6)-(12-13)- 
(23 ) -( 29 )-(34)-(48);  1912-1955.  5  reels. 
380  ft. 

Labor  Review.  Victoria.  Victoria  &  Dis¬ 
trict  Trades  &  Labor  Council,  v.  1;  1932. 

1  reel.  4  ft. 

Labor  Star.  Vancouver.  Vancouver  Star 
Publishing  Co.  No.  1-8;  1919.  1  reel.  4  ft. 

Labor  Statesman.  Vancouver.  Vancou¬ 
ver,  New  Westminster  and  District  Trades 
and  Labor  Council.  No.  (1-700);  1924- 
1958.  5  reels.  410  ft. 

Labor  Truth.  Vancouver.  Vancouver, 
National  Labour  Council,  v.  1-6;  1934- 
1939..  1  reel.  55  ft. 

The  Labor  Union  see  The  Evening  Pal¬ 
ladium. 

The  Labor  World.  (Le  Monde  Ouvrier). 
Montreal.  La  Federation  du  Travail  du 
Quebec,  v.  l-(  1 1 )  -  (28-29 )  -  (3 1 ),  33-43. 

1916-1958.  10  reels.  831  ft. 

Labor’s  Realm.  Regina.  Regina  Trades 
and  Labor  Council,  v.  1;  1909-1910.  1  reel. 
15  ft. 

The  Lance.  Toronto.  Hambly  Bros.  v. 

( 2 )  - ( 7 ) .  1909-1915.  1  reel.  90  ft. 

The  Left  Wing.  Toronto.  Trade  Union 
Educational  League,  v.  1-2;  1924-1926.  1 
reel.  10  ft. 

The  Link.  Toronto.  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  of  Canada,  v.  1-4;  1936- 
1938.  1  reel.  2  ft. 

Local  439  News.  Toronto.  International 
Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  v.  (l-2)-(4-l);  1944-1955.  1  reel 

38  ft. 

Local  195  News.  Windsor,  International 
Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and 
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Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America, 
v.  1-4;  1944-1949.  i  reel.  14  ft.  Super¬ 
seded  by  195  News. 

The  Longshoreman.  Montreal.  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Syndicated  Longshoremen  of  the 
Port  of  Montreal.  No.  1-3;  1924-1926. 
1  reel.  10  ft. 

Lumber  Worker.  Sudbury.  Lumber  Work¬ 
ers’  Industrial  Union  of  Canada,  v.  1;  1932. 
1  reel.  4  ft. 

Linin' s  Weekly.  Truro,  v.  (1);  1912. 

1  reel.  5  ft.  Superseded  by  Canadian  Labor 
Leader. 

Machinist  Bulletin.  Winnipeg.  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Machinists,  v.  (1-3); 
1924-1928.  1  reel.  20  ft.  Supersedes  The 
Bulletin. 

Main  Deck.  Vancouver.  Boilermakers’ 
and  Iron  Shipbuilders’  Union  of  Canada, 
v.  (1);  1943.  1  reel.  13  ft. 

Le  Maitre  Imprimeur.  Montreal.  L’Asso- 
ciation  des  Maitres  Imprimeurs  de  Mont¬ 
real.  v.  1-9;  1937-1945.  2  reels.  65  ft. 

Manitoba  Commonwealth.  Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  v.  1- 
( 2 ) -1 5 ;  1925-1941.  4  reels.  355  ft.  Super¬ 
sedes  The  Weekly  News. 

The  Marine  Worker.  Halifax.  Industrial 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers, 
v.  (2);  1943.  1  reel.  2  ft. 

Maritime  Labor  Herald.  Glace  Bay.  v. 
l-(3)-(5);  1921-1926.  2  reels.  128  ft. 

The  Melting  Pot.  Oshawa.  Steel  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  v.  (2),  1940.  1  reel. 

2  ft. 

Metallurgistes.  Quebec.  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America,  v.  1  - (2 ) ;  1947-1948. 
1  reel.  15  ft. 

Mine-Mill  News.  Sudbury.  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers, 
v.  (8)-10,  1955-1957.  1  reel.  40  ft. 

Le  Mouvement  Ouvrier.  Montreal.  Li- 
gue  Ouvriere  Catholique.  v.  3-5;  1941-1944. 
1  reel.  40  ft. 

The  Mudslinger.  Toronto.  National  Union 
of  Shovelmen  and  Operating  Engineers. 
(1938-1939).  1  reel.  2  ft. 

The  New  Call.  Calgary.  Calgary  Trades 
and  Labour  Council,  v.  1-8;  1945-1952. 
1  reel.  70  ft. 

The  New  Democracy  see  Canadian  Labor 
World. 

The  New  Lead.  Toronto.  Toronto  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  v.  1,  1940-1941.;  N.S.  v.  ( 1 ) - 
5,  (7 ) -10;  1948-1958.  1  reel.  35  ft. 

Nouvelles  Ouvrieres.  Montreal.  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labor,  v.  (5-8 )-( 12)-13;  1948- 
1956.  1  reel.  40  ft. 

Nova  Scotia  Miner.  Glace  Bay.  Progres¬ 
sive  Miners  of  Nova  Scotia,  v.  (1-2);  1929- 
1932.  1  reel.  10  ft. 


One  Big  Union  Bulletin.  Winnipeg.  Win¬ 
nipeg  Central  Council  of  the  One  Big  Union, 
v.  ( 1 ) -( 8-9 ) -15;  1919-1924.  6  reels.  480  ft. 
Superseded  by  Labor  Leader,  and  One  Big 
Union  Monthly. 

One  Big  Union  Monthly.  Winnipeg.  Win¬ 
nipeg  Central  Labor  Council  of  the  One 
Big  Union,  v.  1;  1937-1938.  1  reel.  18  ft. 
Supersedes  One  Big  Union  Bulletin,  and 
Labor  Leader. 

195  News.  Brampton.  International  Union, 
United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implement  Workers  of  America,  v. 

1  -(2 ) -3 ;  1950-1952.  1  reel.  56  ft.  Super¬ 
sedes  Local  195  News. 

The  Ontario  Labor  News.  Toronto.  On¬ 
tario  Provincial  Council,  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Machinists,  v.  (1);  1919.  1  reel. 

2  ft. 

The  Ontario  Timber  Worker.  Port  Arthur. 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers’  Union,  v. 
1-5;  1947-1951.  1  reel.  25  ft.  Superseded 
by  The  Woodworker. 

Ontario  Workman.  Toronto.  Toronto 
Trades  Assembly  &  Canadian  Labour  Union, 
v.  (1);  1872-1873.  1  reel.  30  ft. 

Oshawa  Labor  Press.  Oshawa.  Oshawa 
Labor  Press  Association,  v.  (1-2) -(4); 
1938-1941.  1  reel.  32  ft.  Supersedes  Labor 
Leader. 

The  Oshaworker.  Oshawa.  International 
Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  v.  (3)-(4)-6-(13);  1945-1958.  1  reel. 
75  ft. 

Pacific  Coast  News.  Vancouver.  Pilot 
Publishing  Co.  v.  (4-5);  1939-1940.  1  reel. 
10  ft. 

The  Palladium  of  Labor.  Hamilton. 
Knights  of  Labor,  v.  (1-4);  1883-1886. 
1  reel.  108  ft.  Supersedes  The  Labor  Union. 
Superseded  by  The  Evening  Palladium. 

The  Palladium  of  Labor.  Toronto,  v. 
(1);  1885-1886. 

Parlons  Franc.  Montreal.  Tramways  Em¬ 
ployees’  Association  of  Montreal,  v.  (5)- 
(7-9 ) -( 12-15) ;  1945-1955.  2  reels.  35  ft. 

The  People.  Vancouver,  v.  2-(3);  1943- 
1944.  2  reels.  60  ft. 

The  People’s  Cause.  Toronto.  Labor 
Educational  Association  of  Ontario.  (1925- 
1928.)  1  reel.  2  ft. 

Peterboro  U.E.  News.  Peterborough. 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  v.  (1);  1942.  1  reel. 
1  ft. 

The  Plain  Speaker  and  Public  Opinion. 
Vancouver.  Plain  Speaker  Publishing  Co., 
v.  1,  1918.  1  reel.  1  ft. 

The  Postal  Tribune.  Montreal.  Canadian 
Postal  Employees  Association  and  Federated 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  v.  (5 )-( 12- 
1 3 ) - 1 9;  1938-1951.  3  reels.  200  ft. 
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The  Printing  Workers'  Courier.  Mont¬ 
real.  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ 
Union,  v.  1-19;  1939-1957.  3  reels.  140  ft. 

The  Red  Flag.  Vancouver.  Socialist 
Party  of  Canada,  v.  (1);  1919.  1  reel.  15  ft. 

Rural  Mail  Couriers.  Toronto.  Rural 
Mail  Couriers’  Association,  v.  (1),  (3)- 
(6);  1936-1942.  1  reel.  25  ft. 

Saskatchewan  Labor’s  Realm.  Regina. 
Regina  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  v.  1; 
1907-1908.  1  reel.  25  ft. 

The  Seafarers  Tribune.  Montreal.  Sea¬ 
farers’  International  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  1949.  1  reel.  15  ft. 

The  Searchlight.  Calgary.  Calgary  Trades 
and  Labor  Council,  v.  1;  1919-1920.  1  reel. 
10  ft. 

Searchlight.  Montreal.  Canadian  Seaman’s 
Union,  v.  3-(5)-(7),  9-(  1 1 )-( 13) ;  1939- 
1949.  1  reel.  67  ft. 

Semi-Weekly  Tribune.  Victoria.  Trade 
Unions,  v.  1-2;  1918-1919.  1  reel.  50  ft. 

Ship  and  Dock.  Vancouver.  Longshore¬ 
men  and  Water-Transport  Workers  of 
Canada,  v.  (1);  1934-1935.  1  reel.  10  ft. 

Ships  News.  Vancouver.  Inlandboatmen’s 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  v.  (1);  1936-1939. 

1  reel.  10  ft. 

The  Soviet.  Edmonton.  Socialist  Party 
of  Canada,  v.  1;  1919.  1  reel.  5  ft. 

The  Spitfire.  Montreal.  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  v.  3-(4)-6;  1942- 
1945.  1  reel.  12  ft. 

The  Star.  Glace  Bay,  N.S.  The  Gazette 
Publishing  Co.  v.  (1);  1949.  1  reel.  18  ft. 
Supersedes  The  Gazette. 

Steel  Labor.  Canadian  edition.  Indiana¬ 
polis.  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
v.  (3)-(6)-(9)-18;  1938-1953.  2  reels.  160  ft. 

Steel  Shots.  Hamilton.  United  Steelwork¬ 
ers  of  America,  v.  1-7;  1951-1957.  1  reel 
60  ft. 

Steelworker  and  Miner.  Sydney,  N.S. 
M.  A.  MacKenzie.  No.  (356-929),  1941- 
1951.  1  reel.  58  ft. 

Steelworker  News.  Galt.  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America,  v.  1-7.  1948-1955. 

1  reel.  70  ft. 

Le  Syndicaliste.  Quebec.  Confederation 
des  Travailleurs  Catholiques  du  Canada, 
v.  1-2;  1940-1942.  1  reel.  15  ft.  Absorbed 
by  Le  Travail. 

Le  Syndicat.  Quebec.  Syndicats  Catholi¬ 
ques  de  Quebec,  v.  ( 1-2) -3;  1938-1941.  1 
reel.  18  ft. 

Textile  Labor.  Canadian  edition.  New 
York.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
v.  ( 1 2)- 1 4,  17-19;  1951-1958.  2  reels.  180  ft. 

The  Toiler.  Toronto.  Toronto  District 
Labour  Council,  v.  (2-4);  1902-1904.  1  reel. 
38  ft.  Superseded  by  The  Tribune. 


Trade  Report  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Council,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America.  Toronto.  1917- 
1924.  1  reel.  28  ft.  Superseded  by  Car¬ 
penters  Monthly  Bulletin. 

The  Trades  Journal.  Stellarton,  N.S. 
P..  Drummond,  v.  (1-12);  1880-1891.  4 
reels.  167  ft. 

Le  Tramway.  Montreal.  Syndicat  des 
Employes  de  Tramways  de  Montreal,  v. 
( 1 )-( 13-20) ;  1927-1946.  3  reels.  152  ft. 

Transport.  Montreal.  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Employees  and  other 
Transport  Workers,  v.  1-7;  1949-1956.  1 
reel.  40  ft. 

Transport  Union  Journal.  Montreal.  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf¬ 
feurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America,  v.  1-2;  1952-1953.  1  reel.  15  ft. 

Le  Travail.  Montreal.  Confederation  des 
Travailleurs  Catholiques  du  Canada,  v.  1- 
(7-8)-(18)-33;  1924-1957.  6  reels.  515  ft. 
Supersedes  La  Vie  Syndicate,  and  Le  Travail 
et  la  Vie  Syndicate. 

Le  Travail  et  la  Vie  Syndicate  see  Le 
Travail. 

Le  Travailleur.  Montreal.  Le  Travailleur 
Enregistre.  v.  (2-3);  1946-1947.  1  reel. 

30  ft. 

Le  Travailleur.  Quebec.  Quebec  Com- 
pagnie  de  Publicite  Syndicale,  Limitee.  v. 
1-2;  1922-1923.  2  reels.  43  ft. 

The  Tribune.  Toronto.  Toronto  District 
Labor  Council,  v.  1;  1905-1906.  2  reels. 
38  ft.  Supersedes  The  Toiler. 

Typo  News.  Calgary.  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  v.  (1);  1935.  1  reel.  16 
ft.  Supersedes  Calgary  Typo  News. 

UAW-CIO  Union  Digest.  Brantford.  In¬ 
ternational  Union,  United  Automobile,  Air¬ 
craft  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  Arnei'ica.  (1946-1947).  1  reel.  8  ft. 
Supersedes  UAW-CIO  War  Worker. 

UAW-CIO  War  Worker.  Brantford.  In¬ 
ternational  Union,  United  Automobile  Air¬ 
craft  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America,  v.  (3),  1945.  1  reel.  2  ft. 
Superseded  by  UAW-CIO  Union  Digest. 

U.E.  Canadian  News.  Toronto.  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America,  v.  (3)-(6)-16;  1944-1958.  4  reels. 
228  ft. 

U.E.  News.  Montreal.  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America, 
v.  (2-5);  1948-1951.  1  reel.  12  ft. 

The  Unemployed  Worker.  Vancouver. 
Vancouver  Unemployed  Councils,  v.  (3)- 
(6);  1931-1934.  2  reels.  115  ft. 

Union  News.  Sydney.  Organized  Steel 
Workers  of  Sydney,  v.  (1);  1938.  1  reel. 

8  ft. 
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Union  Worker.  Moncton.  Union  Worker 
Printing  Co.  v.  l-(3);  1920-1922.  1  reel. 
30  ft. 

L  Unite  Nationale  see  L'Homme  Libre. 

United  Automobile  Worker.  Canadian 
edition.  Detroit.  International  Union.  United 
Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural 
Workers  of  America,  v.  8-19;  1944-1957. 
3  reels.  175  ft. 

United  Worker.  Ocean  Falls.  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers,  v.  (4-5)-(7)-(9)-(12); 
1947-1956.  1  reel.  80  ft. 

La  Vie  Syndicate  see  Le  Travail. 

The  Voice  see  The  Western  Labour  News. 

The  Voice  of  the  Fisherman.  Vancouver. 
Fisherman  and  Cannery  Workers  Industrial 
Union  of  Canada,  v.  (1);  1934-1935.  1 
reel.  5  ft. 

War  Worker.  Weston.  International 
Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  v.  (2);  1943-1945.  1  reel.  2  ft. 

Waterfront  Organizer.  Vancouver.  Joint 
Policy  Committee  of  the  B.C.  Maritime 
Workers,  v.  (1);  1937.  1  reel.  2  ft. 

We  Too.  Nanaimo.  Progressive  Miners 
of  Nanaimo.  B.C.  v.  (1);  1935.  1  reel.  6  ft. 

The  Weekly  News  see  Manitoba  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Western  Clarion.  Vancouver.  Socialist 
Party  of  Canada.  No.  (247-832).  4  reels. 
213  ft. 

The  Western  Labour  News.  Winnipeg 
Trades  and  Labour  Council,  v.  (3)-(5),  8- 
(14)-(16)-(26);  1897-1923.  11  reels.  867 
ft.  Supersedes  The  Voice. 

The  Western  Miner  see  The  Canadian 
Miner. 


Western  Union  Printer.  Medicine  Hat. 
v.  ( 1 ) -4,  1919-1923.  1  reel.  38  ft. 

The  Western  Wage-Earner.  Vancouver. 
Vancouver  Trades  and  Labor  Council, 
v.  1-2,  1909-1911.  1  reel.  40  ft.  Supersedes 
The  B.C.  Trades  Unionist,  and  Union  Label 
Bulletin. 

Winnipeg  Citizen.  Winnipeg,  v.  1;  1919. 

1  reel.  6  ft. 

Winnipeg  Stitcher.  Winnipeg.  Winnipeg 
Cloak  and  Dressmakers  Union.  1939.  1  reel. 

2  ft. 

Winnipeg  Typo  News.  Winnipeg.  Win¬ 
nipeg  Typographical  Union,  v.  (1);  1935. 

1  reel.  12  ft. 

The  V/oodworker.  Port  Arthur.  Canadian 
Union  of  Woodworkers,  v.  1;  1951.  1  reel. 
15  ft.  Supersedes  The  Ontario  Timber 
Worker. 

The  V/orker.  Montreal.  Lumber  and 
Camp  Workers  Industrial  Union  of  The 
One  Big  Union.  No.  1-16;  1920.  1  reel. 

7  ft. 

The  Worker.  (Toronto)  see  The  Clarion. 

The  Worker.  Vancouver.  Lumber  Work¬ 
ers  Industrial  Union,  v.  1;  1919,  1  reel. 
5  ft. 

Workers’  Unity.  Toronto.  Workers’  Unity 
League  of  Canada,  v.  (1-2);  1931-1932.  1 
reel.  3  ft. 

The  Workers’  Weekly.  Stellarton.  Pictou 
County  Organized  Labour,  v.  2-(3)-7;  1919- 
1925.  Supersedes  The  Eastern  Federationist. 

2  reels.  170  ft. 

Young  Worker.  Toronto.  Young  Com¬ 
munist  League  of  Canada,  v.  (l)-ll,  1924- 
1936.  1  reel.  90  ft. 


Corporation  Profits  in  1958 
Down  3.4  Per  Cent  from  1957 

Profits  of  Canadian  corporations  before 
taxes  in  1958  totalled  $2,904  million,  a 
decrease  of  3.4  per  cent  from  the  $3,005 
million  in  1957.  Profits  after  taxes  decreased 
1.5  per  cent  to  $1,673  million  from  $1,699 
million,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
reported  last  month. 

Profits  per  sales  dollar  in  Canada’s  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  dropped  to  4.6  cents, 
the  lowest  in  1 1  years,  the  Canadian  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  reported. 


The  strike  in  March  of  civil  servants 
in  British  Columbia  was  called  to  back 
up  demands  of  the  B.C.  Government  Em¬ 
ployees’  Association  (CLC)  for  collective 
bargaining  rights  and  for  production  of 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Reference  set 
up  on  the  eve  of  a  threatened  strike  in 
July  1957.  The  Association’s  1959  wage 
demands  were  met  shortly  after  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  strike  date. 

In  the  April  issue  (page  354)  it  was 
inadvertently  reported  that  the  strike  was 
called  “to  back  up  demands  for  the  right 
to  strike  and  to  place  pickets  like  any  other 
union  organization”.  This  was  incorrect. 
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A — Labour  Force 


Note — Small  adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  labour  force  figures  to  bring  them  into  line  with  population  esti¬ 
mates  based  on  the  1956  Census:  consequently,  the  figures  in  Tables  A-l  and  A-2  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those 
for  months  prior  to  August  1958.  Adjusted  figures  for  those  earlier  months  are  given  in  the  Supplement  to  The  Labour 
Force,  September  1958,  a  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  publication,  and  detailed  figures  on  the  revised  basis  will  appear 
in  the  forthcoming  DBS  Reference  Paper  No.  58,  The  Labour  Force. 


TABLE  A-l— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  FEBRUARY  21,  1959 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  DBS  Survey  Labour  Force 


— 

Canada 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

The  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

6,077 

108 

423 

1,725 

2,246 

1,028 

547 

Agricultural . 

637 

* 

47 

141 

153 

271 

23 

N  on-Agricultural . 

5,440 

106 

376 

1,584 

2,093 

757 

524 

Males . 

4,576 

89 

330 

1,297 

1,652 

788 

420 

Agricultural . 

611 

* 

47 

137 

147 

256 

22 

N  on-Agricultural . 

3,965 

87 

283 

1,160 

1,505 

532 

398 

Females . 

1,501 

19 

93 

428 

594 

240 

127 

Agricultural . 

26 

* 

* 

* 

* 

15 

* 

N  on-Agricultural . 

1,475 

19 

93 

424 

588 

225 

126 

All  Ages . 

6,077 

108 

423 

1,725 

2,246 

1,028 

547 

14 — 19  years . 

537 

14 

38 

193 

170 

90 

32 

20 — 24  years . 

757 

16 

54 

251 

255 

124 

57 

25 — 44  years . 

2,848 

51 

184 

795 

1,074 

472 

272 

45 — 64  years . 

1,711 

25 

12S 

438 

654 

299 

167 

65  years  and  over . 

224 

* 

19 

48 

93 

43 

19 

Persons  with  Jobs 

All  status  groups . 

5,552 

74 

367 

1,510 

2, 107 

983 

511 

Males . 

4,100 

56 

277 

1,100 

1 , 530 

748 

389 

Females . 

1,452 

18 

90 

410 

577 

235 

122 

Agricultural . 

619 

* 

44 

135 

149 

287 

99 

N  on-Agricultural . 

4,933 

72 

323 

1,375 

1,958 

716 

489 

Paid  Workers . 

Males . 

Females . 

4,474 

3,145 

1,329 

64 

48 

16 

285 

202 

83 

1,255 

871 

384 

1,787 

1,256 

531 

645 

442 

203 

438 

326 

112 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

525 

34(i) 

56 

215 

139 

45 

36 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

Males . 

Females . 

5,418 

1,158 

4,260 

159 

51 

108 

467 

108 

359 

1,521 

306 

1,215 

1,800 

347 

1,453 

942 

217 

725 

529 

129 

400 

*  Less  than  10,000. 


A)  ;T¥t  ch,ange  between  September  and  October  1958  in  the  level  of  estimates  of  “Persons  without  iobs  and  seeking 
woi lv  in  Newfoundland  appeared  to  be  mainly  a  manifestation  of  ^amnlincr  prmr  'T'Vii--  f  \  i  i  V.  .  . 

any  comparison  of  estimates  for  September  1958  or  earlier  with  estimates  for  October  1958* orteter.  ^  b®  recognlzed  m 
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TABLE  A-2— PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


Week  Ended 
March  21,  1959 

Week  Ended 
February  21,  1959 

Week  Ended 
March  22,  1958 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

WorkO) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

WorkO) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Workf1) 

Total  looking  for  work . 

555 

530 

567 

546 

624 

594 

Without  Jobs . 

525 

502 

537 

518 

597 

569 

Under  1  month . 

81 

— 

88 

_ 

94 

1 —  3  months . 

207 

— 

254 

— 

210 

_ 

4 —  6  months . 

168 

— 

131 

_ 

206 

7 — 12  months . 

47 

— 

41 

_ 

45 

13 — 18  months . 

11 

— 

13 

_ 

* 

19 — and  over . 

11 

— 

10 

— 

* 

— 

Worked . 

30 

28 

30 

28 

27 

25 

1 — 14  hours . 

12 

11 

12 

12 

* 

* 

15 — 34  hours . 

18 

17 

18 

16 

18 

17 

t1)  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  those  in  the  “Total”  column. 
*  Less  than  10,000. 


B — Labour  Income 

Note:  The  estimates  of  labour  income  in  this  table  have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  recent  revisions  to  the 
National  Accounts.  Note  particularly  the  use  of  annual  totals  instead  of  monthly  averages,  and  the  introduction  of 
quarterly  instead  of  monthly  totals  for  some  industries.  Monthly  and  quarterly  figures  may  not  add  to  annual  totals 
because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  B-l— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Year  and 
Month 

Monthly  Totals 

Quarterly  Totals1 

Total1 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Trans¬ 

portation, 

Storage, 

and 

Communi¬ 

cation2 3 

Forestry 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Public 

Utilities 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

1954 — Total. .. . 

402 

3.903 

1.317 

310 

869 

204 

1.764 

3.010 

494 

12.432 

1955 — Total. .  .  . 

430 

4. 156 

1,392 

339 

911 

204 

1,874 

3,212 

539 

13,215 

1956 — Total. .  .  . 

489 

4,604 

1,537 

405 

1,102 

226 

2.072 

3,521 

590 

14,719 

1957 — Total. .  .  . 

544 

4.821 

1,647 

371 

1.189 

252 

2.268 

3,926 

639 

15.825 

1958 — Total. . . . 

537 

4,759 

1.671 

297 

1.131 

275 

2,363 

4,289 

678 

16,180 

1958 — Feb . 

46.5 

385.5 

132.2 

64.7 

229.1 

65.2 

467.1 

1,024.0 

163.5 

1,277.1 

48  5 

389  8 

130  3 

1 . 283 . 2 

48  Q 

399  3 

134  6 

1.304.0 

May . 

4l!  9 

401.3 

141.0 

65.7 

289.1 

69.0 

585.4 

1,069.7 

168.4 

1,354.8 

4  a  (1 

404  9 

143  1 

1,384.5 

Tnlv 

4  fi  0 

402  1 

145  7 

1.382.1 

Aug . 

45.5 

399.8 

145.7 

75.7 

335.4 

71.1 

592.3 

1,080.5 

172.0 

1,385.6 

44  5 

404  0 

143  4 

1 , 405 . 3 

43  ? 

400  0 

142  9 

1,389.8 

Nov . 

43 : 

401.7 

142.0 

91.3 

278.5 

70.0 

619.4 

1,112.4 

174.1 

1.385.5 

49  1 

293  7 

139  6 

1,359.0 

45  7 

400  0 

137  2 

1.351.0 

Feb . 

45.9 

40.L2 

137.7 

69.1 

237.4 

68.7 

604.9 

1,138.7 

175.7 

1.361.5 

March. . . 

45.4 

408.3 

137.9 

1,373.5 

1  Quarterly  figures  are  entered  opposite  the  middle  month  of  the  quarter  but  represent  quarterly  totals. 

2  Includes  post  office  wages  and  salaries. 

3  Figures  in  this  column  are  for  total  labour  income,  Canada,  but  are  not  totals  of  the  figures  in  the  remaining  columns 
of  this  table,  as  figures  for  labour  income  in  Agriculture,  Fishing,  and  Trapping  are  not  shown.  (See  also  headnote.) 
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C — Employment,  Hours  anti  Earnings 


Tables  C-l  to  C-3  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  having  15  or  more  employees — At  November  1,  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  principal  non-agricultural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  3,572,730. 


Tables  C-4  (every  second  month)  and  C-5  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms 
than  Tables  C-l  to  C-3.  They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available 
whereas  Tables  C-l  to  C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 


TABLE  C-l— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Year  and  Month 


Averages 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1958 

February. . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August .... 
September. 
October. . . 
November 
December . 

1959 

January. . . 
February. . 


Industrial  Composite 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100) 

Average 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100) 

Average 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Av.Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Av.Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

109.9 

151.6 

137.4 

$ 

59.04 

107.3 

150.0 

139.1 

$ 

61.15 

112.9 

161.2 

142.1 

61.05 

109.8 

159.5 

144.4 

63.48 

120.7 

182.0 

150.0 

64.44 

115.8 

176.8 

151.7 

66.71 

122.6 

194.7 

158.1 

67.93 

115.8 

185.3 

159.1 

69.94 

117.9 

194.1 

163.9 

70.43 

109.8 

182.7 

165.3 

72.67 

113.0 

185.0 

163.0 

70.02 

108.2 

178.5 

163.9 

72.08 

112.9 

185.3 

163.4 

70.20 

108.3 

180.4 

165.6 

72.80 

114.6 

188.3 

163.8 

70.35 

108.8 

181.6 

165.8 

72.92 

118.7 

196.3 

164.7 

70.76 

110.4 

185.6 

167.0 

73.42 

121.3 

200.3 

164.6 

70.70 

112.0 

187.4 

166.2 

73.06 

122.0 

201.6 

164.7 

70.76 

111.8 

186.0 

165.2 

72.62 

121.8 

201.1 

164.5 

70.67 

111.5 

184.9 

164.7 

72.40 

121.9 

201.8 

164.9 

70.85 

112.4 

187.2 

165.4 

72.73 

120.1 

199.5 

165.6 

71.13 

110.1 

185.0 

166.8 

73.36 

119.2 

199.4 

166.7 

71.60 

109.6 

186.0 

168.5 

74.11 

115.8 

186.5 

160.4 

68.91 

106.8 

173.4 

161.3 

70.91 

113.7 

192.2 

168.4 

72.34 

107.5 

185.1 

170.9 

75.16 

113.0 

192.9 

170.1 

73.09 

107.5 

185.9 

171.8 

75.55 

^Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and 
recreational  service). 
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TABLE  C-2— AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Area 

Employment  Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Feb. 

1959 

Jan. 

1959 

Feb. 

1958 

Feb. 

1959 

Jan. 

1959 

Feb. 

1958 

Provinces 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Newfoundland . 

104.5 

111.6 

109.3 

64.32 

60.73 

62  77 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

100.7 

101.8 

100.2 

55.63 

54.62 

50.23 

Nova  Scotia . 

87.1 

93.9 

90.8 

60.16 

59.26 

59.44 

New  Brunswick . 

97.6 

98.3 

94.8 

60.56 

59.47 

59.35 

Quebec . 

111.2 

111.8 

112.3 

70.20 

69.65 

67.42 

Ontario . 

116.0 

116.6 

116.3 

75.84 

75.46 

72.43 

Manitoba . 

105.1 

105.9 

102.7 

69.38 

68.01 

65.73 

Saskatchewan . 

117.7 

118.5 

113.1 

69.12 

68.34 

67.49 

Alberta  (including  Northwest  Territories) . 

145.1 

144.1 

140.2 

76.59 

74.78 

73.07 

British  Columbia  (including  Yukon) . 

109.2 

108.0 

108.9 

78.88 

77.90 

75.52 

Canada . 

113.0 

113.7 

113.0 

73.09 

72.34 

70.02 

Urban  Areas 

St.  John’s . 

122.0 

129.3 

111.8 

53.03 

49.72 

51.93 

Sydney . 

66.9 

86.9 

90.4 

75.39 

71.89 

73.63 

Halifax . . 

116.6 

116.9 

114.3 

59.91 

58.90 

57.64 

Moncton . 

91.7 

93.8 

91.2 

57.95 

56.99 

56.22 

Saint  John . 

111.7 

106.6 

100.5 

54.96 

54.16 

53.72 

C  hicoutimi — J  onq  uiere . 

100.6 

105.1 

89  03 

85  30 

Quebec . 

103.8 

103.3 

103.2 

60.76 

60.31 

58.41 

Sherbrooke . 

97.6 

97.1 

97.5 

58.87 

58.78 

55.89 

Shawinigan . 

95.3 

94.3 

105.5 

78.87 

78.68 

78.09 

Three  Rivers . 

106.6 

107.0 

107.8 

67.17 

66.60 

62.56 

Drummondville . 

78.0 

77.6 

71.2 

60.99 

61.74 

58.21 

Montreal . 

118.2 

118.2 

118.4 

71.27 

71.07 

68.22 

Ottawa — Hull . 

118.5 

118.8 

113.8 

67.34 

67.00 

63.30 

Kingston . 

106.8 

106.6 

109.2 

69.84 

69.95 

66.66 

Peterborough . 

97.7 

98.4 

99.8 

81.99 

82.07 

77.13 

Oshawa . 

178.7 

179.0 

166.7 

83.46 

90.23 

76.56 

Toronto . 

126.2 

129.1 

128.0 

75.79 

75.79 

72.82 

Hamilton . 

106.1 

105.8 

105.6 

80.50 

80.11 

75.68 

St.  Catharines . 

108.1 

106.8 

110.0 

83.24 

83.22 

78.90 

Niagara  Falls . 

93.2 

93.4 

105.8 

78.28 

77.56 

77.33 

Brantford . 

89.1 

88.7 

86.1 

69.15 

69.21 

65.70 

Guelph . 

120.3 

119.7 

111.5 

66.98 

66.36 

65.58 

Galt . 

109.0 

108.2 

110.0 

66.18 

65.40 

61.50 

Kitchener . 

114.9 

114.9 

108.0 

68.99 

68.51 

64.09 

Sudbury . 

129.6 

126.0 

141.8 

87.19 

84.58 

87.50 

91.8 

92.4 

67.04 

65.83 

London . 

119.9 

119.3 

115.6 

69.07 

68.71 

65.00 

Sarnia . 

121.1 

121.2 

132.7 

93.25 

94.56 

88.86 

Windsor . 

78.8 

72.6 

80.9 

82.76 

80.24 

73.87 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

132.4 

135.0 

126.2 

91.19 

91.38 

85.23 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Atrhur . 

102.8 

105.3 

105.0 

73.16 

72.53 

70.36 

Winnipeg . 

105.6 

106.1 

101.9 

66.44 

65.38 

62.75 

Regina . 

121.3 

121.7 

112.8 

65.71 

64.81 

63.18 

Saskatoon . 

124.1 

124.7 

118.8 

64.77 

64.40 

61.97 

Edmonton . 

171.5 

168.9 

164.3 

71.16 

69.12 

66.89 

Calgary . 

157.9 

158.4 

149.1 

70.18 

69.83 

68.08 

Vancouver . 

112.9 

112.5 

110.5 

78.05 

77.22 

73.48 

Victoria . 

110.0 

111.4 

110.1 

70.87 

70.45 

68.57 

TABLE  €-4— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 

This  table  will  be  published  every  second  month  from  now  on. 

It  will  next  appear  in  the  July  issue. 
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T4BLE  C-3— INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Employment  Index  Numbers 


Average  Weekly  Wages 
and  Salaries,  in  Dollars 


Industry 


Milling . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Euels . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . . . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . . . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women's  clothing . 

Knit  goods . . . 

Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wmod  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery,  industrial . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicles  parts  and  accessories . 

Railraod  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery . 

Telecommunication  equipment . 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations , 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Construction . 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

Industrial  composite . 


Feb. 

1959 


118.9 

137.2 
72.8 

197.3 

91.5 

39.5 

296.1 

117.6 

107.5 

111.5 
104.0 
101.8 

127.3 

70.7 

103.2 

107.2 

97.8 

114.3 

103.5 

89.2 

97.1 

79.3 

77.5 

56.3 

81.7 

93.8 

93.9 

102.5 

79.1 
100.0 
101.0 

105.8 

78.7 
118.2 
118.2 

118.4 

119.4 

104.4 

75.6 

157.7 

94.8 

98.3 
97.5 

109.6 

110.1 

102.4 

112.5 

254.1 

111.5 

110.0 

66.0 

130.0 

121.2 

127.2 

110.7 

133.8 

131.6 

110.3 

204.1 

130.1 

94.1 

138.9 

137.6 

128.4 

117.8 

139.9 
122.0 

104.0 

104.9 

102.5 
124.0 

131.6 

119.9 

110.7 

113.0 


Jan. 

1959 


122.4 

136.9 

72.6 
197.0 
102.6 

54.0 

293.7 

115.6 

107 . 5 

112.0 

103.7 

103.2 
130.0 

73.2 

102.7 
107.4 

98.4 

116.2 
102.1 

87.9 

95.4 

79.2 

77.1 

57.5 

81.7 

92.3 
92.0 

101.0 

77.9 

98.3 

98.5 

108.3 

78.3 
118.1 
118.2 

117.9 
118.2 

102.4 

68.4 

156.4 

95.3 

95.4 

94.2 

109.1 

109.7 

100.6 

119.3 

353.8 

102.2 

105.9 
66.0 

123.5 

120.9 

127.3 

109.6 

133.7 
131.0 

109.6 

203.7 

129.4 

93.3 

140.5 

137.6 

127.7 
116.6 

138.6 
120.1 

105.0 

106.3 

102.9 

123.9 

131 . 0 

120.0 

111.3 

113.7 


Feb. 

1958 


126.8 

138.4 
74.4 

198.0 

111.8 

59.3 

303.6 

119.4 

108.2 

115.1 

102.2 

99.3 

119.4 
69.9 

100.7 

106.4 
100.2 

115.3 
99.0 
86.0 

92.1 

77. 6 

77.4 

59.3 
80.0 

91.3 

94.8 
98.0 

76.1 

95.4 

93.9 
106.9 

SO.  3 

117.6 

117.8 

117. 1 

118.8 

103.8 

68.2 

145.4 
91.0 
96.8 

97. 6 

115.7 
109.3 

97.6 

129.0 

369.2 

109. 1 

99.4 

81.5 
146.0 
127.0 

123.3 
98.1 

156.9 

138.6 

127.9 

202.9 

120.2 

87.3 
128. 1 

137.7 

130.7 
119.1 

150.6 

113.7 

191.9 

107.6 

92.4 

119.1 

128.5 

117.6 

112.1 

113.0 


Feb. 

1959 


93.40 

94.43 

75.53 
100.93 

96.60 

71.98 
109.51 

80.51 

75.55 
81.01 

70.54 

68.37 

77. 25 
65.15 

71.67 

64.98 

87.69 

65.78 
79.30 
52.09 

49.90 

60.38 

55.78 
57.63 

66.51 
48.58 
47.81 

50.33 

47.34 

64.75 

66.74 

62.51 

58.71 
88.04 

94.92 

71.18 

80.76 
85.21 

86.90 
85.47 
77.08 
74.28 

80.90 

82.69 

97.93 
83.10 

85.79 
91.13 

94.56 
83.84 
77.83 

78.38 
85.06 

81.75 

78.57 
93.96 

80.25 
85.89 

78.77 
79.17 

72.33 

77.38 
110.77 

85.68 

75.71 

96.71 
67.27 

70.34 

82.41 

66.35 
76.87 

50.19 

40.56 

43.38 

73.09 


Jan. 

1959 


89.85 

91.30 
73.39 
97.45 
90.58 

70.22 
105.30 

80.14 

75.16 

80.72 

70.02 

67.64 

75.84 

63.61 

71.83 

64.51 

86.91 

65.31 
78.08 

52.15 

49.92 

60.43 

55.77 

57.93 

67. 26 
48.38 
47.30 
50.47 
47.28 

64.15 

66.33 

61.70 

57.77 

86.77 
93.20 
70.96 

80.36 
84.57 

82.19 

84.77 

76.20 
73 . 10 

81.27 

82.25 

97.71 
82.80 
85.55 

90.23 
95.13 
84.82 
75.91 
76.50 

84.84 

81.71 

78.52 
93.81 

80.28 

85.94 

78.84 

78.86 

72.25 
77.67 

108.58 

85.43 
75.90 

96.72 

66.94 

75.62 

81.36 
66.08 
76.79 

49.63 

39.84 
43.12 

72.34 


Feb. 

1958 


88.26 

90.20 
74.02 
95.87 
88.92 

70.84 
101.82 

76.18 

72.08 

77.11 
67.22 

64.83 
73.28 
62.02 

69.12 

61.27 
81  81 

63.21 

72.54 
49.58 

47.38 

56.86 

50.85 

54.87 

64.28 
46.34 

45.64 

48.47 

45.77 

62.95 
65.79 

59.84 

55.21 

83.95 
90.24 

68.30 

76.95 
80.06 

79.44 

81.39 
72.71 
70.04 

76.77 

78.16 
90.91 

77.55 
79.42 
85.51 

81.64 

79.30 

73.54 
73.90 
84.05 

79.48 

74.95 
92.09 
77.69 

83.64 

75.31 

74.44 
69.00 

72.18 
103.25 

82.31 

73.55 

92.45 
63.99 

75.09 

80.76 

64.55 
72.94 

48.40 

39.31 

42.16 

70.02 
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TABLE  C-5— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 

Average  Weekly  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 

W  ages 

Feb. 

1959 

Jan. 

1959 

Feb. 

1958 

Feb. 

1959 

Jan . 
1959 

Feb. 

1958 

Feb. 

1959 

Jan. 

1959 

Feb. 

1958 

no. 

no. 

no. 

§ 

$ 

* 

$ 

% 

$ 

.Mining 

42.7 

41  7 

42.7 

43.3 
43.9 
43.0 
42.0 
40  0 

2  05 

2.01 

2.07 

1.60 

2.26 

1.93 

1.75 

2.18 

1.81 

1.70 

1.85 

1.56 

1.53 

1  79 

1.96 

2.01 

1.60 

2.17 

1.89 

1.73 

2.13 

1.76 

1  B.7 

87.42 

90.43 
70.86 
97.69 

83.88 
69,53 
99.83 
76.80 
69.77 
75.73 
63.97 
62.79 

72.89 
56.06 
67.48 
59.33 
75.45 
82.50 
60.21 

83.84 

87.01 

68.29 
93.95 

78.78 
68.31 
95.45 

76.25 
09.28 
75.48 
63.28 
61.73 
71.15 
54.56 
66.71 

58.25 

73.30 
81.35 

59.79 
73.08 
48.42 
46  70 

Metal  mining . 

42.9 

41  9 

2.11 

1.60 

2.30 

1.98 

1.75 

2.20 

1.83 

1  71 
1.85 

1  57 

87.21 

70.06 

93.44 

79.51 
69. 16 

95.88 
72.92 
06. 12 
71.70 
60.49 

58.52 
67.39 
52.24 
64.20 
55.36 
68.79 
77.54 
5S.51 
65.94 

45.88 
44.02 
50. 10 

Gold . 

44.2 

42.7 

Other  metal . 

42.4 

41.6 

Fuels . 

42  4 

40.9 

39.0 

Coal . 

39.7 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

45.3 

43.9 

45. 1 

Non-metal . 

41.9 

42.0 

41.5 

Manufacturing 

40  9 

49  6 

40  0 

41.0 

40  7 

4G.1 

39.9 

1.79 

1.52 

1.46 

1.71 

1.37 

1.56 

1  32 

Non-durable  goods . 

40.8 

40.6 

Food  and  beverages . 

40.3 

40.0 

1.55 

40.4 

39.8 

39.6 

41.2 

39.5 

38.1 

41. 1 

1.80 

1.41 

1.63 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Grain  mill  products . 

39.8 

41.4 

1.38 

1. 62 

42.7 

42.2 

42. 1 

1.39 

1.38 

40.9 

39.9 

38.8 

1  84 

1  84 

1.77 

1.98 

1.43 

38.7 

38.5 

39. 1 

2. 13 

2  12 

39.6 

39.7 

40.8 

1.52 

1.51 

42. 1 

41.8 

39.7 

1.77 

1.75 

1.66 

1. 13 

74.57 
48.36 
46  70 

42.0 

41.9 

40.6 

1.15 

1. 15 

42.2 

42.2 

40.8 

1. 11 

1.11 

1.08 

42.3 

42.5 

40.5 

1.28 

1.28 

1.24 

54.32 

54.46 

40.4 

40.4 

37.4 

1.27 

1.26 

1.22 

51.17 

51.15 

45.55 
49. 12 

43.7 

44.0 

42.2 

1.21 

1.20 

1.16 

52.78 

52.89 

43.6 

44.8 

43.2 

1.37 

1.35 

1.33 

59.65 

60.69 

57.46 

39.6 

39.2 

38. 1 

1.10 

1. 10 

1.08 

43.65 

43.27 

41. 15 

39.3 

38.6 

37.8 

1.11 

1.11 

1.09 

43.82 

42.95 

41. 16 

38.2 

38. 1 

37.5 

1.16 

1.17 

1.14 

44.48 

44.45 

42.79 

41.4 

41.2 

40. 1 

1.04 

1.04 

1.03 

42.84 

42.66 

41.38 

41.4 

41.3 

41. C 

1.48 

1.48 

1.46 

61.49 

61.18 

59.82 

40.6 

40.7 

40.7 

1.58 

1.58 

1.57 

64.41 

64.36 

63.86 

42.4 

42.1 

41.7 

1.36 

1.36 

1.33 

57.89 

57.34 

55.50 

43.2 

42.9 

41.5 

1.25 

1.24 

1.21 

53.88 

53.10 

50.17 

41.3 

40.8 

40.4 

1.99 

1.98 

1.93 

82.37 

80.73 

78.01 

41.5 

40.9 

40.5 

2.14 

2.13 

2.08 

88.95 

86.97 

84.20 

40.8 

40.6 

40.2 

1.57 

1.57 

1.50 

64.22 

63.59 

60.18 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

39.4 

40.9 

39.0 

40.6 

39.3 

40.1 

2.04 

1.97 

2.02 

1.97 

1.96 

1.88 

80.45 

80.81 

78.83 

80.07 

76.91 

75.51 

41.7 

38.9 

39.9 

1.97 

1.96 

1.88 

82.21 

76.15 

74.85 

40.2 

39.7 

40.5 

1.92 

1.92 

1.84 

77.13 

76.29 

74.68 

41.4 

41.0 

40.2 

1.71 

1.71 

1.65 

70.87 

69.98 

66.49 

41.4 

40.3 

40.3 

1.69 

1.68 

1.62 

70.17 

67.94 

65.49 

41.1 

41.1 

39.9 

1.90 

1.89 

1.83 

77.82 

77.83 

72.86 

41.4 

41.2 

40.8 

1.84 

1.84 

1.77 

76.34 

75.90 

72.09 

41.5 

41.3 

40.6 

1.85 

1.85 

1.79 

77.00 

76.54 

72.55 

40.4 

40.4 

39.5 

2.33 

2.32 

2.20 

93.97 

93.78 

86.70 

40.4 

40.5 

39.7 

1.92 

1.92 

1.82 

77.68 

77.67 

72.41 

40.7 

40.3 

39.4 

1.96 

1.98 

1.87 

80.00 

79.95 

73.72 

41.6 

41.4 

40.2 

1.92 

2.00 

1.92 

79.92 

82.92 

77.10 

41.1 

40.2 

36.6 

2.16 

2.21 

2.00 

88.52 

88.69 

73.13 

40.5 

40.8 

39.6 

1.94 

1.95 

1.87 

78.60 

79.52 

74.21 

40. 1 

39.3 

39.8 

1.89 

1.87 

1.80 

75.85 

73.68 

71.67 

40.3 

39.6 

40.2 

1.90 

1.89 

1.80 

76.80 

74.98 

72.52 

40.2 

40.0 

40.3 

1.97 

1.98 

1.94 

79.31 

79.07 

78.10 

40.5 

40.3 

40.3 

1.73 

1.72 

1.66 

70.29 

69.45 

66.74 

40.0 

40. 1 

39.4 

1.82 

1.83 

1.76 

73.08 

73.33 

69.23 

40.2 

39.9 

40.5 

2.20 

2.21 

2.13 

88.42 

88.35 

86. 10 

40.3 

40.4 

39.7 

1.76 

1.76 

1.73 

70.65 

70.86 

68.52 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment. 

39.7 

40.2 

40.0 

40.2 

39.8 

39.4 

1.94 

1.60 

1.94 

1.61 

1.91 

1.54 

76.89 

64.29 

77.78 

64.59 

76.18 

60.56 

Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  appli- 

41.3 

41.4 

40.0 

1.77 

1.76 

1.72 

73.21 

73.06 

68.92 

39.5 

39.8 

40.6 

1.91 

1.93 

1.88 

75.46 

76. 67 

76.37 

40.5 

40.3 

39.4 

1.66 

1.65 

1.63 

67. 30 

66.46 

64.22 

43.0 

42.8 

41.7 

1.74 

1.74 

1.66 

74.89 

74.61 

69.43 

41.6 

41.7 

40.7 

1.61 

1.61 

1.55 

66.92 

66.97 

63.04 

43.0 

43.2 

42.5 

1.72 

1.74 

1.61 

74.19 

75.23 

68.30 

41.0 

41.2 

41.0 

2.40 

2.40 

2.28 

98.43 

98.58 

93.36 

40.7 

40.7 

40.5 

1.87 

1.86 

1.79 

76.08 

75.82 

72.50 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. . 

40.3 

40.8 

40.3 

41.0 

40.7 

41.0 

1.43 

2.15 

1.43 

2.14 

1.41 

2.05 

57.51 

87.57 

57.63 

87.96 

57.22 

84.13 

41.8 

41.3 

40.8 

1.41 

1.41 

1.38 

58.94 

58.36 

56.18 

40.5 

39.8 

49.6 

1.82 

1.82 

1.79 

73.78 

72.75 

72.03 

40.0 

39. 1 

40.2 

1.98 

1.98 

1.94 

79.14 

77.34 

77.95 

41.4 

41.2 

41.5 

1.54 

1.55 

1.48 

63 . 84 

63.91 

61 . 38 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

44.5 
39. 1 

44.6 

39.0 

43.8 

39.6 

1.73 

1.00 

1.72 

0.99 

1.66 

0.99 

76.89 

39.20 

76.81 

38.53 

72.84 

39.30 

39.8 

39.2 

40. 1 

0.98 

0.97 

0.96 

39.10 

38.07 

38.54 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

38.9 

38.8 

39.0 

0.98 

0.98 

0.94 

37.98 

37.85 

36.58 
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TABLE  C-6— EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  DBS 


Average 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1949  =  100) 

Period 

Hours 
Worked 
Per  Week 

Average 

WTeekly 

Earnings 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

Average 

RealWeekly 

Earnings 

40.7 

$ 

1.41 

s 

57.43 

137.6 

116.2 

118.4 

41.0 

1.45 

59.45 

142.4 

116.4 

122.3 

41.0 

1.52 

62.40 

149.5 

118.1 

126.6 

40.4 

1.61 

64.96 

155.6 

121.9 

127.6 

40.2 

1.66 

66.77 

160.0 

125.1 

127.9 

Last  Pay  Period  in: 

40.0 

1.65 

66.12 

158.4 

123.7 

128.1 

40.4 

1.66 

66.98 

160.5 

124.3 

129.1 

40.4 

1.66 

67.23 

161.1 

125.2 

128.7 

40.7 

1.67 

68.05 

163.0 

125.1 

130.3 

40.5 

1.67 

67.47 

161.6 

125.1 

129.2 

July . 

40.3 

1.66 

66.86 

160.2 

124.7 

128.5 

40.6 

1.64 

66.58 

159.5 

125.2 

127.4 

September . 

40.7 

40.8 

1.64 

1.66 

66.91 

67.52 

160.3 

161.8 

125.6 

126.0 

127.6 

128.4 

November . 

December . 

40.9 

40.7* * 

1.67 

1.71 

68.43 

69.60* 

163.9 

166.7 

126.3 

126.2 

129.8 

132.1 

1959  January . 

February  (l) . 

40.6 

40.9 

1.70 

1.71 

69.28 

69.77 

166.0 

167.2 

126.1 

125.7 

131.6 

133.0 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average 
weekly  earnings  index.  (Average  1949  =  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  December  1958  are  37.3  and  $63.71. 

0)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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D — -National  Employment  Service  Statistics 


Tables  D-l  to  D-5  are  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting 
forms,  UIC  751:  statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757: 
inventory  of  registrations  and  vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and 
vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 

TABLE  D-l— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Period 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Registrations  for  Employment  (2) 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

May 

1,  1953 . 

24.982 

19,142 

44,124 

241,990 

57,397 

299,387 

May 

1,  1954 . 

14,942 

15,335 

30,277 

378,873 

86,818 

465,691 

May 

1,  1955 . 

15,508 

14,655 

30,163 

394,275 

98,601 

492,876 

May 

1,  1956 . 

35,698 

19,913 

55,611 

313,750 

89,239 

402,989 

May 

1,  1957 . 

2S.999 

18,200 

47,199 

378,062 

96,250 

474,312 

May 

1,  1958 . 

17,323 

13,174 

30,497 

581.382R 

165, 402R 

746.784R 

June 

1,  1958 . 

15,172 

14,677 

29.849 

443,407 

156,591 

599,998 

July 

1,  1958 . 

11,011 

13,040 

24,051 

348,074 

155,231 

503,305 

August 

1,  1958 . 

11,505 

11,858 

23,363 

252,853 

119,157 

372,010 

September 

1,  1958 . 

10,012 

13,446 

23,458 

237,319 

106,423 

343,742 

October 

1,  1958 . 

9,385 

11,430 

20,815 

228,426 

107,123 

335,549 

November 

1,  1958 . 

7,319 

9,552 

16,871 

255,451 

115,711 

371,162 

December 

1,  1958 . 

11,579 

9,752 

21,331 

329,050 

126,341 

455,391 

January 

1,  1959 . 

8,643 

8,549 

17,192 

562,257 

158,163 

720,420 

February 

1,  1959 . 

9,425 

9,295 

18,720 

615,788 

175,574 

791,362 

March 

1,  1959 . 

9,007 

10,816 

19,823 

623,338 

174,787 

798,125 

April 

1,  19590) . 

11,740 

13,399 

25, 139 

611,941 

169, 625R 

781.566R 

May 

1,  1959(1) . 

16,883 

16,280 

33,163 

498,897 

161,742 

660,639 

*  Current  Vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 

(J)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision.  R — Revised. 

(2)  From  December  1,  1958  registration  figures  during  the  seasonal  benefit  period  do  not  include  claimants  for  fishing 
benefits.  As  figures  for  December  1,  1957  to  July  1,  1958  did  include  claimants  for  fishing  benefits,  they  have  been  ad¬ 
justed. 
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TABLE  D-2— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  MARCH 

31,  1959  (!) 

(Soubce:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  from 

February 
27,  1959 

March 

31.  1958 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping . 

854 

182 

1,036 

+ 

519 

+ 

175 

Forestry . 

268 

5 

273 

- 

602 

+ 

46 

Mining,  Quarrying  and  Oil  Wells . 

509 

54 

563 

— 

97 

— 

92 

Metal  Mining . 

305 

14 

319 

— 

81 

— 

125 

F  uels . 

77 

19 

96 

— 

18 

— 

31 

Non-Metal  Mining . 

29 

3 

32 

+ 

27 

— 

3 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

5 

1 

6 

— 

17 

— 

8 

Prospecting . 

93 

17 

110 

— 

8 

+ 

75 

Manufacturing . 

2,685 

2,041 

4.726 

+ 

621 

+ 

1,264 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

212 

154 

366 

+ 

111 

+ 

88 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

3 

5 

8 

— 

4 

— 

9 

Rubber  Products . 

19 

13 

32 

— 

5 

+ 

7 

Leather  Products . 

41 

111 

152 

— 

24 

+ 

42 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

83 

95 

178 

+ 

18 

+ 

36 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

88 

793 

881 

— 

33 

+ 

135 

Wood  Products . 

238 

72 

310 

— 

28 

+ 

74 

Paper  Products . 

121 

45 

166 

+ 

42 

+ 

55 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries . 

108 

122 

230 

+ 

15 

+ 

39 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

522 

147 

669 

+ 

140 

+ 

252 

Transportation  Equipment . 

425 

60 

485 

+ 

62 

+ 

33 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

97 

44 

141 

12 

3 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

282 

114 

396 

+ 

139 

+ 

214 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

176 

49 

225 

+ 

110 

+ 

145 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

44 

17 

61 

+ 

20 

28 

Chemical  Products . 

143 

120 

263 

+ 

54 

+ 

74 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

83 

80 

163 

+ 

16 

+ 

54 

Construction 

1,199 

92 

1.291 

+ 

509 

+ 

48 

General  Contractors . 

832 

52 

884 

+ 

374 

1 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

367 

40 

407 

+ 

135 

+ 

49 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication  . 

883 

315 

1.198 

+ 

+ 

249 

Transportation . 

770 

149 

919 

+ 

514 

+ 

181 

Storage . 

30 

18 

48 

2 

-P 

12 

Communication . 

83 

148 

231 

+ 

54 

+ 

56 

Public  Utility  Operation . 

150 

38 

18S 

+ 

40 

+ 

39 

Trade . 

1,920 

2,100 

4.020 

+ 

719 

+ 

882 

Wholesale . 

613 

568 

1,181 

+ 

199 

+ 

419 

Retail . 

1,307 

1,532 

2,839 

+ 

520 

+ 

463 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

598 

906 

1,504 

+ 

150 

+ 

477 

Service . 

2,374 

7.242 

9.616 

+ 

1,456 

+ 

1,633 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

297 

1,393 

1,690 

+ 

272 

+ 

394 

Government  Service . 

1,202 

377 

1,579 

204 

-j- 

413 

Recreation  Service . 

61 

69 

130 

+ 

48 

18 

Business  Service . 

348 

472 

820 

+ 

64 

+ 

321 

Personal  Service . 

466 

4,931 

5,397 

+ 

1.276 

+ 

523 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

11,440 

12,975 

24,415 

+ 

3,881 

+ 

4,721 

0)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-3. — UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  BY 
OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  APRIL  2,  1959 (i) 


(Source:  Form  UIC  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  Managerial  Workers. . 

1,509 

965 

2,474 

10,829 

2,264 

13,093 

Clerical  Workers . 

1,099 

4,095 

5,194 

20,912 

53.529 

74,441 

Sales  WTorkers . 

1,232 

962 

2,194 

8,864 

21,620 

30,484 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service  Workers. 

576 

5,684 

6,260 

46,437 

31,973 

78,410 

Seamen . 

19 

19 

fi  ass 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Forestry  (Ex.  log. ). 

827 

51 

878 

6,599 

1,004 

7,603 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers . 

4.087 

1,228 

5,315 

299,485 

25,673 

325,158 

Food  and  kindred  products  (incl. 

tobacco) . 

56 

10 

66 

2,606 

829 

3,435 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

80 

879 

959 

3.546 

15,092 

18,638 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

274 

3 

277 

49.015 

226 

49,241 

Pulp,  paper  (incl.  printing) . 

55 

9 

64 

1,602 

701 

2,303 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

29 

71 

100 

1,602 

1,173 

2,775 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

22 

22 

925 

62 

987 

Metalworking . 

485 

IS 

503 

26.200 

1,280 

27,480 

Electrical . 

90 

33 

123 

4,972 

1,496 

6,468 

11 

11 

2,067 

43 

2  110 

148 

148 

4  229 

4  220 

708 

708 

87 . 386 

15 

87  401 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

434 

27 

461 

55,593 

214 

55! 807 

Communication  and  public  utility.. . . 

52 

1 

53 

1,677 

5 

1,682 

Trade  and  service . 

203 

133 

336 

6.920 

2.747 

9.667 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

1.298 

36 

1,334 

34,844 

1,379 

36,22.3 

87 

7 

94 

6  755 

395 

7  150 

Apprentices . 

55 

1 

56 

9.546 

16 

9!  562 

Unskilled  Workers . 

2,391 

414 

2.805 

212,477 

33.519 

245,996 

Food  and  tobacco . 

22 

61 

83 

9,177 

10,310 

19,487 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

87 

11 

98 

28,078 

508 

28,586 

Metalworking . 

76 

9 

85 

9,415 

816 

10,231 

1,123 

1.123 

110.060 

5 

110  065 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

1.083 

333 

1.416 

55,747 

21,880 

77,627 

GRAND  TOTAL 

11,740 

13,399 

25,139 

611,941 

169,625 

781,566 

(')  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  APRIL  2,  1959 

(Source:  U  I.C.  757) 


Office 


Newfoundland . 

Corner  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

St.  John’s . 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth . 

New  Brunswick . 

Bathurst . 

Campbellton . 

Edmundston . 

Fredericton . 

Min  to . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 

Quebec . 

Alma . 

Asbestos . 

Beauharnois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummondville . 

Farnham . 

Forestville . 

Gasp<§ . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

Jonquiere . 

Lachute . 

La  Malbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

Levis . 

Louiseville . 

Magog . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

Megan  tic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Rivi&re  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue 

Ste.  Th£rese . 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

Sept-Iles . 

Shawinigan . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 

Trois- Rivieres . 

Val  d’Or . 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 


Registrations 


w 

April  2, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Feb.  26, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
April  3, 
1958 

C1) 

April  2, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Feb.  26, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
April  3, 
1958 

428 

275 

173 

26,392 

29,489 

30,9S6 

10 

24 

6,297 

6,389 

6,973 

4 

7 

2 

2,518 

2,574 

3,174 

414 

244 

171 

17,577 

20,526 

20,839 

116 

64 

63 

5,884 

6,101 

5,985 

93 

46 

54 

3,660 

3,874 

3,704 

23 

18 

8 

2,224 

2,227 

2,281 

71# 

614 

752 

40,511 

40,702 

38,851 

18 

9 

12 

1,388 

1,283 

1,779 

34 

18 

13 

2,445 

2,499 

2,485 

499 

389 

519 

6,481 

6,785 

7,122 

1,465 

1,460 

1,566 

52 

69 

33 

4,181 

4,237 

4,681 

13 

17 

5 

929 

853 

1,076 

24 

18 

28 

5,254 

5,065 

5,636 

1,670 

1,461 

1,261 

13 

13 

75 

10,714 

11,070 

6,695 

2 

10 

10 

2,278 

2,034 

2,743 

55 

71 

57 

3,706 

3,955 

3,807 

730 

513 

658 

41,205 

49,509 

44,726 

7 

26 

12 

6,760 

6,995 

7,280 

42 

17 

35 

3,555 

3,165 

3,782 

7 

4 

16 

3,449 

3,152 

3,919 

117 

105 

153 

3,002 

2,602 

3,063 

21 

40 

923 

804 

1,035 

322 

155 

281 

10,207 

11,072 

11,013 

2 

2 

3 

4,341 

4,163 

4,541 

173 

117 

133 

3,012 

3,263 

3,822 

5 

8 

9 

2,299 

2,291 

2,278 

27 

39 

3 

972 

767 

1,021 

7 

13 

2,685 

2,235 

2,972 

4,977 

4,415 

4,403 

365,630 

264,612 

280,760 

16 

24 

84 

3,685 

3,470 

3,319 

9 

5 

12 

1,170 

1,214 

1,412 

32 

27 

35 

1,568 

1,725 

1,581 

26 

13 

34 

2,210 

1,880 

1,857 

8 

22 

2 

4,252 

3,815 

4,747 

3 

2 

7 

2,847 

2,879 

2,936 

95 

54 

47 

3,736 

3,540 

3,188 

10 

11 

6 

3,262 

2,223 

3,417 

38 

18 

22 

3,101 

3,073 

3,020 

23 

20 

20 

1,484 

1,547 

1,529 

1 

1 

30 

3,623 

3,613 

3,611 

7 

3 

2 

2,786 

2,646 

2,786 

65 

86 

26 

2,797 

2,601 

2,749 

47 

43 

100 

5,160 

5,346 

5,683 

59 

47 

77 

5,537 

5,674 

5,757 

32 

9 

29 

3,934 

3,958 

3,602 

23 

15 

11 

1,224 

1,204 

1,274 

30 

17 

8 

3,436 

3,584 

3,494 

80 

297 

36 

1,455 

1,476 

1,449 

60 

52 

81 

5,947 

6,166 

1,373 

25 

12 

38 

2,063 

2,068 

2,382 

1 

1 

1 

974 

1,043 

1,338 

18 

3 

1,945 

1,479 

2,621 

13 

10 

5 

5,532 

5,406 

6,178 

3 

12 

8 

2,143 

1,790 

2,247 

1 

6 

2,019 

1,556 

2,249 

7 

6 

19 

3,389 

2,776 

3,760 

2,509 

2,033 

2,064 

78,433 

84,330 

81,812 

5 

3 

2 

3,118 

3,224 

3,229 

162 

1 

289 

1,955 

1,978 

2,388 

444 

438 

421 

18,227 

18,718 

19,423 

77 

47 

73 

6,321 

6,344 

7,136 

13 

12 

11 

8,147 

7,526 

8,539 

84 

130 

10 

2,403 

1,858 

2,723 

19 

163 

69 

5,511 

3,664 

6,177 

2 

6 

21 

1,961 

1,821 

1,931 

52 

27 

44 

1,457 

1,698 

1,673 

28 

22 

37 

2,799 

3,053 

2,718 

81 

50 

33 

2,735 

2,974 

3,494 

93 

56 

63 

2,719 

2,665 

2,590 

49 

22 

20 

2,479 

2,673 

2,543 

48 

66 

67 

2,271 

2,397 

2,726 

12 

9 

22 

7,539 

6,946 

7,583 

153 

146 

103 

6,783 

6,641 

7,457 

40 

64 

72 

3,755 

4,479 

3,198 

35 

36 

54 

2,916 

3,002 

2,759 

258 

147 

126 

7,353 

7,673 

8 1 283 

11 

54 

3,091 

1,948 

4,267 
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TABLE  D-4— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  APRIL  2,  1959 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Registrations 

Office 

0) 

April  2, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Feb.  26, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
April  3, 
1958 

o 

April  2, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Feb.  26, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
April  3, 
1958 

Quebec— Cont’d. 

Valley  field . 

17 

19 

ii 

3,426 

3,465 

3,704 

3  874 

V  ictoria  ville . 

12 

18 

24 

2,831 

2,829 

Ville  St.  Georges . 

42 

38 

17 

6,121 

4i  954 

5^974 

Ontario . 

9,044 

7,146 

7,512 

239,176 

210.906 

253,921 

Arnprior . 

5 

79 

13 

509 

536 

681 

Barrie . 

23 

28 

31 

1,756 

1,717 

1,634 

Belleville . 

66 

46 

23 

2,595 

2,558 

3,025 

Bracebridge . 

80 

90 

60 

1,996 

1,845 

1,974 

Brampton . 

29 

41 

22 

3,663 

2,184 

F529 

Brantford . 

86 

71 

57 

2,390 

2,822 

3 '565 

Brockville . 

23 

12 

29 

905 

922 

690 

Carle  ton  Place . 

16 

15 

6 

553 

570 

478 

Chatham . 

95 

73 

104 

2,509 

2,721 

3,438 

Cobourg . 

21 

14 

2 

968 

1,061 

1,148 

Collingwood . 

9 

4 

7 

1,346 

1,253 

966 

Cornwall . 

105 

100 

100 

4,724 

4,878 

5,064 

Fort  Erie . 

8 

3 

18 

784 

919 

1,048 

Fort  Frances . 

30 

17 

28 

991 

848 

1,035 

Fort  William . 

333 

142 

515 

3,882 

3,746 

3,727 

Galt . 

96 

68 

47 

1,611 

1,666 

2,291 

Gananoque . 

12 

2 

3 

494 

550 

510 

Goderich . 

25 

13 

26 

735 

757 

996 

Guelph . 

36 

55 

38 

2,091 

2,369 

2,635 

Hamilton . . 

691 

621 

502 

16,795 

18,156 

18,841 

Hawkesbury . 

19 

15 

23 

1,765 

1,504 

1,569 

Ingersoll . 

26 

22 

27 

751 

995 

1 ,015 

Kapuskasing . 

5 

43 

5 

1,795 

S50 

1,904 

Kenora . 

75 

7 

81 

1,264 

1,004 

1,305 

Kingston . 

96 

73 

98 

2,611 

2,867 

2,450 

Kirkland  Lake . 

66 

48 

52 

2,088 

1,978 

2,086 

Kitchener . 

122 

90 

103 

2,963 

3,024 

4,478 

Leamington . 

29 

20 

42 

1,206 

1,328 

1,296 

Lindsay . 

15 

11 

13 

1,038 

1,049 

1,048 

Listowel . 

31 

28 

50 

586 

570 

694 

London . 

625 

504 

438 

5,441 

6,180 

6,288 

Long  Branch . 

162 

122 

94 

5,286 

5,250 

4,719 

Midland . 

21 

12 

11 

1,706 

1,819 

1,623 

Napanee . 

4 

3 

4 

896 

978 

1,051 

Newmarket . 

64 

54 

36 

1,885 

1,926 

1,701 

Niagara  Balls . 

56 

38 

26 

3,601 

3,831 

3,413 

North  Bay . 

23 

20 

20 

3,016 

2,736 

3,173 

Oakville . 

113 

70 

59 

1,209 

1,180 

1.078 

Orillia . 

33 

21 

17 

1,433 

1,555 

1,537 

Oshawa . 

140 

44 

101 

4,334 

4,432 

5,052 

Ottawa . 

805 

648 

818 

7,541 

8,183 

8,001 

Owen  Sound . 

13 

21 

17 

2,499 

2,744 

3,375 

Parry  Sound . 

1 

3 

10 

892 

807 

570 

Pembroke . 

95 

35 

103 

2,690 

2,507 

3,088 

Perth . 

24 

17 

26 

845 

919 

928 

Peterborough . 

46 

61 

171 

4,163 

4, 192 

4,923 

Picton . 

12 

12 

9 

653 

704 

749 

Port  Arthur . 

164 

108 

292 

6,128 

5,992 

6,994 

Port  Colborne . 

5 

4 

13 

1,286 

1,662 

1,428 

Prescott . 

14 

12 

30 

1,343 

1,469 

1,480 

Renfrew. . . 

5 

3 

15 

1,051 

1,059 

1,192 

St.  Catharines . 

115 

95 

104 

5,450 

5.723 

5,940 

St.  Thomas . 

63 

55 

35 

1,194 

1,294 

1,512 

Sarnia . 

60 

62 

43 

3,362 

3,730 

3,177 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

134 

152 

212 

3,419 

3,440 

3,801 

Simcoe . 

57 

30 

46 

1,624 

1,692 

1,701 

Sioux  Lookout . 

4 

6 

8 

395 

253 

347 

Smiths  Falls . 

27 

16 

13 

637 

663 

627 

Stratford . 

46 

39 

15 

1,217 

1,311 

1,412 

1 

2 

1.619 

1,459 

1,624 

Sudbury . 

307 

211 

309 

6,695 

7,277 

7,615 

Timmins . 

67 

80 

144 

3,562 

2,863 

3,630 

Toronto . 

2,981 

2,278 

1,824 

59,600 

59,483 

60,802 

Trenton . 

39 

41 

39 

1,117 

1,232 

1,109 

Walkerton . 

41 

37 

50 

1,054 

1,045 

1,024 

Wallaceburg . 

3 

4 

4 

931 

1,025 

869 

Welland . 

20 

22 

27 

2,915 

3,057 

3,726 

Weston . 

144 

173 

94 

6,943 

4,652 

3,488 

Windsor . 

169 

127 

84 

11,204 

12,229 

14,538 

Woodstock . . 

68 

55 

26 

976 

1,106 

1,496 

Manitoba . 

2,456 

1,963 

1,639 

29,672 

31,655 

35,004 

Brandon . 

238 

189 

210 

3,046 

3,199 

3,451 

Dauphin . 

44 

7 

19 

2,042 

2,164 

2,319 

Flin  Flon . 

47 

32 

18 

294 

282 

366 

Portage  la  Prairie . 

79 

54 

61 

1,498 

1,601 

1,882 

146 

11 

27 

451 

510 

398 

Winnipeg . 

1,902 

1,670 

1,304 

22,341 

23,899 

26,588 

71402-2—7 
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TABLE  B-4—  UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  APRIL  2,  1959 


(Sotjbcb:  TJ.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Registrations 

C1) 

April  2, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Feb.  26, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
April  3, 
1958 

M 

April  2, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Feb.  26, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
April  3, 
1958 

Saskatchewan . 

1,423 

SG9 

1,265 

24,119 

25,946 

26,047 

Estevan . 

61 

43 

62 

672 

648 

879 

Moose  Jaw . 

204 

57 

180 

1,834 

2,112 

1,956 

North  Battleford . 

60 

38 

53 

2,097 

2,257 

2,397 

Prince  Albert . 

88 

54 

89 

3,152 

3,050 

3,183 

Regina . 

394 

295 

378 

5,543 

6,260 

5,990 

Saskatoon . 

360 

225 

303 

5,199 

5,640 

5,578 

Swift  Current . 

111 

63 

69 

1,196 

1,390 

1,376 

Weyburn . 

49 

29 

55 

627 

658 

734 

Yorkton . 

96 

65 

76 

3,799 

3,931 

3,954 

Alberta . 

2,896 

2,377 

2,361 

35,681 

37,336 

43,111 

Blairmore . 

11 

35 

3 

813 

680 

956 

Calgary . 

1,099 

891 

851 

9,248 

10,239 

11,193 

Drum  heller . 

18 

29 

10 

992 

589 

1,080 

Edmonton . 

1,202 

995 

1,017 

17,472 

18,414 

21,409 

Edson . 

12 

62 

47 

821 

575 

834 

Lethbridge . 

308 

177 

220 

3,205 

3,576 

3,665 

Medicine  Hat . 

179 

115 

164 

1,366 

1,678 

1,832 

Red  Deer . 

67 

73 

49 

1,764 

1,585 

2,142 

British  Columbia . 

2,359 

1,587 

1,798 

73,296 

89,869 

93,648 

Chilliwack . 

81 

42 

62 

1,869 

2,646 

2,689 

Courtenay . 

11 

25 

7 

1,026 

1,537 

1,703 

Cranbrook . 

10 

5 

9 

1,518 

1,250 

2,044 

Dawson  Creek . 

17 

10 

37 

1,854 

1,655 

1,943 

Duncan . 

28 

13 

16 

794 

1,177 

1,370 

Kamloops . 

25 

22 

36 

2,259 

2,228 

3,333 

Kelowna . 

23 

10 

9 

1,957 

2,236 

2,106 

Kitimat . 

7 

11 

18 

421 

437 

822 

Mission  City . 

18 

34 

7 

1,184 

1,522 

1,698 

Nanaimo . 

18 

14 

25 

1,302 

1,861 

2,297 

Nelson . 

19 

19 

21 

1,594 

1,703 

1,953 

New  Westminster . 

281 

156 

171 

9,101 

10,571 

10,433 

Penticton . 

18 

20 

15 

1,978 

2,353 

2,310 

Port  Alberni . 

32 

22 

17 

972 

1,122 

1,467 

Prince  George . 

68 

75 

85 

2,991 

2,330 

3,947 

Prince  Rupert . 

15 

15 

43 

1,828 

2,117 

2,245 

Princeton . 

3 

4 

4 

612 

593 

753 

Trail . 

62 

35 

23 

1,468 

1,529 

1,701 

Vancouver . 

1,156 

833 

796 

30,238 

32,806 

39,829 

Vernon . 

42 

27 

20 

2,776 

2, 8S0 

2,976 

Victoria . 

193 

156 

184 

4,860 

5,603 

5,352 

Whitehorse . 

232 

39 

193 

694 

713 

677 

Canada . 

25,139 

19,823 

29,632 

781,566 

798,125 

853,039 

Males . 

11,740 

9,007 

9,730 

611,941 

623,338 

681,991 

Females . 

13,399 

10,816 

10,892 

169,625 

174,787 

171,048 

1  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

2  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


TABLE  D-5.— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

(Sotjbce:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 

1954—1959 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1958  (3  months) . 

1959  (3  months) . 

861,588 
953,576 
1,046,979 
S77.704 
840, 129 
143,553 
170,792 

545,452 

642,726 

748,464 

586,780 

548,663 

89,768 

112,266 

316,136 

310,850 

298,515 

290,924 

291,466 

53,785 

58,526 

67,893 

67,619 

68,522 

59,412 

56,385 

10,801 

12,904 

209,394 

222,370 

252,783 

215,335 

198,386 

37,074 

43,719 

277,417 

343,456 

379,085 

309,077 

287,112 

53,498 

61,540 

175,199 

178,015 

210,189 

185,962 

181,772 

28,276 

35,581 

131,685 

142,116 

136,400 

107,918 

116,474 

13,904 

17,048 

650 


TABLE  0-0  VACANC  IES1  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  JANUARY  2,  1959  TO  MARCH  31,  1959 

(Source:  XJ.I.C.  751) 


Ontario 

Placements 

Trans¬ 

fers 

out 

?>• 

eo  os 

HCOC 

. 

*  9H  i-4 

O  •  <M 

O  05 

® 

•  tH 

co  "Ctl  CO  CO GO  COCO  CO  o  05  co  T— <  o  co 

1-4  <M  to  1— 1  1— i  1— 1  <M 

Cas¬ 

ual 

p. 

•  CO  OO 

2 

6 

2,088 

204 

S222  2?  ^  ^  10  ^  o  Tji  <m  <m  ^ 

•^4 -Tt4  <M  to  to  1—4  CO  05  to  OO  OO  1— I  o  F- 

<M  1-4  ^  <M  1—8  r-t  2h 

Reg¬ 

ular 

1  |  ”  S3  §  3  £  5  SS  S 

^  ^  t»  OO  ■  i  CM  CO  lOcONO  COCO  i-l  F-  CM  LO  L.  O 

S3  *  ^  « 

Va¬ 

can¬ 

cies 

Noti¬ 

fied 

1,157 
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1  Current  and  deferred  vacancies  reported  during  the  period. 
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©  ©  © 

©  If  If 

6>»  if  © 

06  00  if 

Va¬ 

can¬ 

cies 

Noti¬ 

fied 

CO  GO  CO  ©  CO  p.  CO  05  M  »o  CO 

tH  r»ooo5  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ■— <  if 

if  r«  03  if  ©  ©  co  co  co  p-  co 

1-1  «HH  ©  MCDo'HTf  05 

co  t-<  03  03  co 

214,778 

134,097 

80,681 

British  Columbia 

Placements 

Trans¬ 

fers 

out 

©  co  03  ©  ©  n’ >o  r-i  h  co 

HH  1—1  1— < 

©  ©  © 

©  QO  06 

if 

CO 

03 

O  3 

©  ©  Ol  CO  dOO(MiOOOC55 

if  if  ©  if  ©©r—0300© 

40  03  CO  ©  1— 1  i— i  i-H 

TH  if  tH  1— l 

©  ©  © 

CO  GO  © 

©  —4  QO 

if  06-4 

Reg¬ 

ular 

GO  06  if  OO  if  if  03  05.  OO  CJO  if 

1#  CO  ©  ©J  ©CD10N050 

40  40©  if  ©CO  03  03© 

if  if  40  03  03 

GO  ©  OO 

CO  ©  © 

CO  ©  pi 

CO  GO  if 

if 

Va¬ 

can¬ 

cies 

Noti¬ 

fied 

©  ©  03  if  P»  ©  ©  ©  ©  CO  if 

©  CO  •— <  ©  ©  OO  i— UOCON 

iH  ©©©  4CNN-HC0  01 

CO  T-H  03  GO  03  if 

-f  CO  © 

©  ©  © 

O0  if  CO 

06  CO  © 

06  if 

Alberta 

Placements 

Trans¬ 
fers  ; 
out  i 

<OhiJ1  if  QO  P~  ©  -COCO 

©  <-h  if  • 

CO  if  06 
if  ©  06 

Cas¬ 

ual 

if  i-4  40  ©  40.  00  CO  ©  ©  if  © 

nf  »OCO  CO  06  if  i— i  03  if  © 

©  40  i©1  if  i-4  03 

06  if  CO 
©  if  © 

06  OO  © 

CO  if  if 
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ular 

F-»  if  05.  03  ©  H  O  N  CO  05  Ol 

r- CO  ©  ©  H  CO  if  t>  CG  O) 

'©CO©  CO  iHCOO  CO  03 

if  t—  ^  ci  if 
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06  1— 
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CO  •  CO  1-4  .... 

06  if  if 

06  06 

Cas¬ 

ual 

©  O- ©  r-T  if  ©  CO  i— <  OO  CO  © 

06  if  ©  if  if  if  If  T-H  03  © 

if  03  03  ©  © 

If  CO  if 

06  OO  if 
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if  fi  40  03  if  if  ©  CO  03  ©  CO 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l — BENEFICIARIES  AND  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  BY  PROVINCE 

MARCH,  1959 


Sotjbce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Estimated 
Average 
Number  of 
Beneficiaries 
Per  Week 
(in  thousands) 

Weeks 

Paid 

Amount 

of 

Benefit 

Paid 

$ 

Newfoundland . 

37.0 

8  6 

148.078 

34,310 

177,711 

168.044 

1,008,907 

902,174 

115,202 

96,247 

126,200 

275,861 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

641,738 

3,625,098 

3,438,641 

Nova  Scotia . 

44.4 

42.0 

252.2 

225.5 

28.8 

24  1 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

19,174,934 

2,523,274 

2,165,540 

2,925,428 

6,114,169 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . . 

31  6 

British  Columbia . 

69.0 

Total,  Canada,  March  1959 . 

763.2 

673,4 

802.2 

3,052,734 

2,693,527 

3,369,253 

65,868,439 

58,076,106 

72,382,046 

Total,  Canada,  February  1959 . 

Total,  Canada,  March  1958 . 

TABLE  E-2— CLAIMANTS  HAVING  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  IN  THE  “LIVE 
FILE”  ON  THE  LAST  WORKING  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH,  BY  DURATION,  AND  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  PERCENTAGE  POSTAL,  BY  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  MARCH  31,  1959 

Sotjbce: — Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

claimants 

Duration  on  the  Register  (weeks) 

Percent¬ 

age 

Postal 

March 
31,  1958 
Total 
claimants 

2  or 
Less 

3-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-16 

17-20 

Over 

20 

Canada . 

766,862 

43.9 

859,639 

Male . 

609,798 

N  ot  Available 

47.4 

699,345 

Female . 

157,064 

30.2 

160,294 

Excluding  T . 

678,208 

103.077 

54,512 

90,920 

113,827 

153,458 

61,481 

100,933 

43.8 

754,917 

Prairie  M . 

539,389 

84,036 

44,550 

72,892 

91,435 

130,680 

49,078 

66,718 

47,1 

613,650 

Provinces  F . 

138,819 

19,041 

9,962 

18,028 

22,392 

22,778 

12,403 

34,215 

30.7 

141,267 

Newfoundland . 

31,818 

2,146 

1,529 

3,744 

7,048 

11,687 

2,503 

3,161 

80.7 

37,797 

Male . 

30,028 

1,983 

1,423 

3,474 

6,729 

11,361 

2,362 

2,696 

82.6 

36,194 

Female . 

1,790 

163 

106 

270 

319 

326 

141 

465 

49.4 

1,603 

Prince  Edward  Island. .  .  . 

6,869 

333 

177 

557 

1,399 

3,181 

665 

557 

78.0 

6,680 

Male . 

5,854 

280 

146 

464 

1,189 

2,860 

553 

362 

81.1 

5,759 

Female . 

1,015 

53 

31 

93 

210 

321 

112 

195 

60.5 

921 

Nova  Scotia . 

44,565 

6,614 

3,119 

4,996 

9,284 

10,992 

3,663 

5,897 

54.8 

44,235 

Male . 

38,874 

5,999 

2,755 

4,204 

8,261 

10,005 

3,174 

4,476 

56,5 

38,954 

Female . 

5,691 

615 

364 

792 

1,023 

987 

489 

1,421 

43.5 

5,281 

New  Brunswick . 

41,777 

5,296 

2,828 

5,316 

7,928 

11,755 

4,425 

4,229 

73.4 

46,061 

Male . 

35,691 

4,828 

2,531 

4,617 

6,806 

10,356 

3,602 

2,951 

76.5 

40.096 

Female . 

6,086 

468 

297 

699 

1,122 

1,399 

823 

1,278 

54.9 

5,965 

Quebec . 

258,793 

39,470 

20,215 

37,266 

43,179 

57,138 

23,931 

37,594 

45.8 

279,966 

Male . 

213,472 

32,733 

17,243 

31,586 

36,585 

49,963 

19,716 

25,646 

49.7 

232,995 

Female . 

45,321 

6,737 

2,972 

5,680 

6,594 

7,175 

4,215 

11,948 

27.7 

46,971 

Ontario . 

226,950 

38,271 

21,913 

30,363 

34,204 

44,652 

19,632 

37,915 

30.0 

251,274 

Male . 

166,695 

28,999 

17,002 

22, 193 

24,735 

35,269 

14,902 

23,595 

30.7 

188,451 

Female . 

60,255 

9,272 

4,911 

8,170 

9,469 

9,383 

4,730 

14,320 

27.9 

62,823 

Manitoba . 

28,974 

39.3 

35,851 

Male . 

22,308 

45.0 

27,691 

Female . 

6,666 

20.1 

8,160 

Saskatchewan . 

22,834 

58.1 

25,219 

18,493 

Not  Available 

62.9 

21,053 

Female . 

4,341 

37.4 

4, 166 

36,846 

40.1 

43,652 

29,608 

43.6 

36,951 

Female . 

7,238 

25.6 

6,701 

67,436 

10,947 

4,731 

8,678 

10,785 

14,053 

6,662 

11,580 

35.8 

88,904 

48,775 

9,214 

3,450 

6,354 

7,130 

10,866 

4,769 

6,992 

37.4 

71,201 

Female . 

18,661 

1,733 

1,281 

2,324 

3,655 

3,187 

1,893 

4,588 

31.6 

17,703 
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TABLE  E-3 — INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCE 

MARCH,  1959 

Sotjrce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  and  Claims  Pending  at 
End  of  Month 

Total* 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

off 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total,  Canada,  March  1959. . . . 

Total,  Canada,  Feb.  1959 . 

Total,  Canada,  March  1958. . . 

5,376 

1,062 

13,911 

11,102 

75,643 

75,030 

8,657 

5,804 

12,833 

20,677 

4,509 

938 

7,069 

8,804 

55,976 

52,819 

6,707 

4,666 

8,644 

13,917 

867 

124 

6,842 

2,298 

19,667 

22,211 

1,950 

1,138 

4,189 

6,760 

5,504 

859 

13,364 

10,514 

71,173 

77,315 

8,475 

5,736 

12,166 

20,138 

4,824 

798 

12,481 

9,383 

63,574 

69,085 

7,407 

5,029 

10,846 

17,273 

680 

61 

883 

1,131 

7,599 

8,230 

1,068 

707 

1,320 

2,865 

1,945 

372 

2,806 

3,188 

21,616 

17,126 

2,091 

1.671 

4,046 

5,602 

230,095 

220,942 

253,338 

164,049 

161,476 

179,667 

66,046 

59,466 

73,671 

225,244 

231,003 

250,271 

200,700 

199,228 

224,471 

24,544 

31,775 

25,800 

60,463 

55,612 

68,558 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  35,606. 

t  In  addition,  36,423  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  3,252  were  special  requests  not  granted  and  1,607 
were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  5,580  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-4  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT  INSURANCE  ACT 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Beginning  of: 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants 

1959 — March . 

796,000 

785. 100 
715,000 

419,200 

323.500 
282,600 

294.600 
300,800 

445.500 

551. 100 

722.300 

859.600 

869.300 

February . 

January . 

1958 — December . 

November . 

3,901.000 

October . 

September . 

August . 

July . 

June . 

May . 

April . 

3,345,400 

March . 

' - - 
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Statement  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the  Period  1  July,  1941  to  31  March  1959 
Sotjkce:  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
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*  Stamps  $6,315,714.00;  Meter  $1,315,346.00;  Bulk  $7,100,642.00;  DVA  $230,00. 
t  Penalties  from  1  October  1955. 
t  Seasonal  from  1  January  1956,  (Estimated). 

§  Figures  for  March  1959  and  totals  are  subject  to  revision, 
tf  Loss. 


F- — Prices 

TABLE  F-l— TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


■ — - 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

operation 

Other 
Commodi¬ 
ties  and 
Services 

1954 — Year . 

116.2 

112.2 

126.5 

109.4 

117.4 

171.4 

1955 — Year . 

116.4 

112.1 

129.4 

108.0 

116.4 

118.1 

1956 — Year . 

118.1 

113.4 

132.5 

108.6 

117.1 

120.9 

1957— Year . 

121.9 

118.6 

134.9 

108.5 

119.6 

126.1 

1958 — Year . 

125.1 

122.1 

138.4 

109.7 

121.0 

130.9 

1958 — April . 

125.2 

123.4 

137.6 

109.8 

131.3 

130.1 

May . 

125.1 

122.7 

137.9 

110.0 

120.7 

130.6 

June . 

125.1 

122.7 

138.3 

109.7 

120.6 

130.7 

July . 

124.7 

121.4 

138.4 

109.9 

120.6 

130.4 

August . 

125.2 

122.6 

139.1 

109.6 

120.5 

130.6 

September . 

125.6 

122.9 

139.4 

109.5 

120.8 

131.5 

October . 

126.0 

123.4 

139.6 

109.9 

113.2 

131.8 

November . 

126.3 

123.2 

139.8 

110.4 

121.5 

133.1 

December . 

126.2 

122,2 

139.9 

110.5 

122.0 

133.4 

1959 — January . 

126.1 

122.3 

140.2 

109.2 

121.8 

133.4 

February . 

125.7 

121.2 

140.2 

108.8 

122.0 

133.4 

March . 

125.5 

120.0 

140.3 

109.4 

122.3 

133.4 

April . 

125.4 

119.3 

140.5 

109.6 

122.6 

133.7 

May . 

125.6 

118.5 

141.0 

109.7 

122.5 

134.9 

TABLE  F-2—  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  APRIL  1959 

(1949  =  100) 


April 

1958 

Total 

March 

1959 

April 

1959 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

House¬ 

hold 

Operation 

Other 

Commo¬ 

dities 

and 

Services 

0)  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

Halifax . 

Saint  John . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa . 

Toronto . 

Winnipeg . 

Saskatoon — Regina . 

Edmonton — Calgary . 

Vancouver . . 

111.9 

123.5 
125.4 

125.6 

125.7 

128.9 

123.3 

121.7 

121.3 

125.8 

113.4 

125.0 

127.0 

126.2 

125.9 

128.2 

122.6 

122.1 

122.2 

127.0 

113.9 

125.1 
126.8 

125.6 

125.8 

127.9 

122.7 

121.9 
122.0 

127.1 

111.9 

116.0 

119.2 

123.6 
117.4 

117.1 

117.7 

117.2 

116.7 

121.2 

114.4 

132.7 

135.4 

143.2 

146.9 

153.9 

131.3 

122.3 

125.3 

137.8 

104.1 

118.4 
117.9 

105.7 

113.5 

112.5 

115.8 

120.1 

117.8 

114.5 

109.4 

128.9 

123.6 

119.7 

121.4 

122.9 

118.4 

123.8 
121.7 
131.1 

125.0 

135.2 

140.2 

133.3 
133.9 

136.4 

130.7 

126.5 
130.0 

133.7 

iS'kvels'^of^rice^as^betwee^citfes.611**^6  Chang6S  “  P™63  0Ver  tim6  “  6ach  dty  and  should  n0t  be  to 
0)  St.  John’s  index  on  the  base  June  1951  =  100. 
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G — Strikes  anti  Lockouts 

',nf°rmation  on  work  stoppages  in  Canada  is  compiled  by  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour.  The  first  three  tables  in 
his  section  cover  strikes  and  lockouts  involving  six  or  more  workers  and  lasting  at  least 
one  working  day,  and  strikes  and  lockouts  lasting  less  than  one  day  or  involving  fewer  than 
six  workers  but  exceeding  a  total  of  nine  man-days.  The  number  of  workers  involved 
ncludes  all  workers  reported  on  strike  or  locked  out,  whether  or  not  they  all  belonged 
!nri the  um°ns  direct: [y  evolved  in  the  disputes  leading  to  work  stoppages.  Workers 
indirectly  affected,  such  as  those  laid  off  as  a  result  of  a  work  stoppage,  are  not  included. 
Bor  further  notes  on  this  series  see  page  542,  May  issue. 


TABLE  G-l.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1954-59 


* 


Month  or  Year 


1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1958:  April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September. 
October. . . . 
November, 
December. 

1959:  January.... 
February. . 

March . 

April . 


Strikes  and 
Lockouts 
Beginning 
During^Month 
or  Year 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Existence  During  Month  or  Year 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Duration  ii 

Man-Days 

Man-Days 

Per  Cent  of 
Estimated 
Working  Time 

156 

174 

62,250 

1,475,200 

0.15 

149 

159 

60,090 

1,875,400 

0.18 

221 

229 

88.680 

1,246,000 

0.11 

242 

249 

91,409 

1,634,881 

0.14 

251 

260 

107,497 

2,879,120 

0.24 

23 

32 

11,964 

122,470 

0.13 

19 

33 

8,238 

71,620 

0.07 

21 

40 

7,845 

106,435 

0.11 

26 

46 

6.078 

84,330 

0.08 

25 

54 

18,495 

255,360 

0.25 

26 

56 

48,444 

491,280 

0.49 

19 

48 

41,537 

857,390 

0,85 

28 

49 

26.898 

281,525 

0.28 

5 

31 

18,129 

243,105 

0.24 

14 

38 

13,739 

158,730 

0.16 

9 

29 

7,068 

123,175 

0.12 

16 

31 

20,973 

95,430 

0.10 

12 

22 

8,747 

72.340 

0.07 

*  Preliminary. 


TABLE  G-2 — STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS 
APRIL  1959,  BY  INDUSTRY 


(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man-Days 

Logging . 

Fishing . 

Mining . 

2 

280 

2,485 

52,725 

820 

Manufacturing . 

13 

5,472 

Construction . 

2 

118 

Transportation,  etc . 

Public  utilities . 

2 

2,770 

13,910 

2 

99 

2,235 

165 

Service . 

i 

8 

All  industries . 

22 

8,747 

72,340 

TABLE  G-3— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS 
APRIL  1959,  BY  JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 


Jurisdiction 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man-Days 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island... 

Nova  Scotia . 

i 

175 

175 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

3 

1,010 

5,745 

9,290 

22,855 

13 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

4 

212 

4,710 

35,310 

Federal . 

1 

1,605 

All  jurisdictions . 

22 

8,747 

72,340 
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TABLE  G-4— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  INVOLVING  100  OR  MORE  WORKERS, 

APRIL  1959 

(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Employer 

Location 

Union 

Workers 

Duration  in 
Man-Days 

Starting 

Date 

Major  Issues 

Involved 

April 

Accu¬ 

mulated 

Termination 

Date 

Result 

Minino — 

Canadian  Exploration, 

Salmo,  B.C. 

Mine  Mill 

Loc.  901  (Ind.) 

105 

2,310 

2,310 

Apr. 

i 

Wages™ 

Dominion  Coal, 

Glace  Bay,  N.S. 

Mine  Wkrs.  Loc. 

4530  (Ind.) 

175 

175 

175 

Apr. 

Apr. 

28 

29 

Work  assignment^  Return 
of  workers. 

MANtrrACTTXRING— 

Textile  Products — 

Brantford  Cordage  Co., 
Brantford,  Ont. 

Auto  Wkrs.  Loc.  397 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

252 

1,005 

1,005 

Apr. 

Apr. 

14 

20 

Wages'^  8j£  an  hour  wage 
increase,  retroactive  pay. 

Iron  &  Steel  Products — 

W.  C.  Wood, 

Guelph,  Out. 

United  Electrical  Wkrs. 
Loc.  544  (Ind.) 

130 

2,470 

2,470 

Apr. 

6 

Cost  of  living,  seniority 
rates,  bonus  system^ 

Algoma  Steel  Corporation, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Steelworkers  Loc.  2251 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

400 

2,930 

2,930 

Apr. 

Apr. 

5 

12 

Work  assignment,  seniori¬ 
ty^  Transfer  of  seniority. 

Transportation  Equipment — 
Griffin  Steel  Foundries, 

St.  Hyacinthe,  Que. 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Sup¬ 
plies — 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers, 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Metal  Trades  (CCCL) 

140 

3,080 

16,940 

Nov. 

6 

Disciplinary  dismissal  of 
one  worker,  grievances™ 

Wages™  Wage  increase  of  5^ 
an  hour  plus  60  an  hour 
each  anniversary  date  to 
1961;  cost  of  living  for¬ 
mula. 

Auto  Wkrs.  Loc.  1235 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

102 

2,040 

6,050 

Feb. 

Apr. 

4 

29 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co., 
London,  Ont. 

United  Electrical  Wkrs. 
Loc.  546  (Ind.) 

159 

2,700 

5,720 

Mar. 

Apr. 

3 

24 

Wages,  fringe  benefits^  15?5 
an  hour  increase  for  men, 
22j£  an  hour  for  women,  a 
further  increase  of  2  i  an 
hour  Oct.  24,  1959,  10«f  an 
hour  April  24,  1960.  Other 
immediate  increases  in 
certain  job  classifications, 
expanded  fringe  benefits. 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co., 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

United  Electrical  Wkrs. 
Loc.  504  (Ind.) 

2,500 

1,560 

1,560 

Apr. 

Apr. 

15 

16 

Use  of  parts  from  strike¬ 
bound  plant™  Return  of 
workers. 

Chemical  Products — 

Polymer  Corporation, 

Sarnia,  Ont. 

Oil,  Chemical  Wkrs.  Loc. 
1614  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Union  Fed6rale  des  Em¬ 
ployes  des  Briqueteries 

1,605 

35,310 

44,590 

Mar. 

18 

Wages,  working  conditions 

CO 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products — 
Brique  Citadelle, 

Boischatel  &  Villeneuve,  Que. 

100 

(83) 

300 

300 

Apr. 

27 

Scope  of  collective  agree¬ 
ment^ 

Loc.  103  (CTC) 

Transportation  etc. — 

Smith  Transport  and  Kingsway 
Transport, 

Montreal  and  other  points,  Que. 

Teamsters  Loc.  106  (CLC) 

770 

5,910 

5,910 

Apr. 

Apr. 

16 

25 

Use  of  piggy-back  rail 
transport^  Return  of  wor¬ 
kers,  referral  to  concilia¬ 
tion. 

Trucking  Firms, 

Toronto,  Oshawa  and  other 
points,  Ont. 

Teamsters  Loc.  938  (CLC) 

2,000 

8,000 

8,000 

Apr. 

Apr. 

17 

23 

Use  of  piggy-back  rail 
transport™  Return  of  wor¬ 
kers. 

Figures  in  parentheses  show  the  number  of  workers  indirectly  affected. 
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